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_ events in hiſtory. The Roman empire, almoſt 


divided into' two empires, one..containing the eaſtern, the: 
other the weſtern provinces, "The weſtern empire was ſo: 
haraffed 'by the cm of : the. northern nations, 

its provinces, it was reduced to: 


AXONS.. 


\ HE revolution fn Europe, about the beginning SE The award 
the fifth century, is one of the '\moſt remarkableipart of the 
rope from 


oe 2 .:of <qual extent with' the known world, was ther' the north, 


nothing, and the name of emperor of the. weſt vaniſhed | 


with that empire. - 'This "great revolution quite altered the 
ſtate of Europe, by introducing new inhabitants, who raiſed 


new kingdoms upon the ruins of the Roman empire, brought » 


_ at the ſame time new laws and cuſtoms into the conquered. 
_ countries. Spain was peopled with colonies of Wiſigoths, 


Catti, Alani, and Suevi. Gallia was overwhelmed with a: 


_ deluge of Wiſigoths, Burgundians, and Francs. Italy was: 


ſo expoſed to the ſucceffive invaſions of the Heruli, Oftro»: 


goths, and Lombards, that the ancient inhabitants, inſtead of © 


preſerving the ſuperiority of number, made no. figure at all. 


The Saxons, Suevi, and Bayarians, ſpread themſelves over”. 


all Germany, and became maſters of that vaſt tra of lands 


of the 


* 


* 


In a word, Great-Britain was ſo over-run with Saxons, An-' © | 


- 


_ gies, and Jutes, that hardly could any remains of the ancient 


Britons- 


The laws of 


England de- 
rived from 


the Saxons. : 


$ 


THE HISTORY 
Britons be diſcovered. It was very natural for theſe Con- 
querors to eſtabliſh in their new erected kingdoms their own 
country cuſtoms. And therefore it may be affirmed for cer- 
tain, that the laws now in force, throughout the greateſt part 
of Europe, are derived from the laws theſe ancient conque- 
rors brought from the north. 'T his might be eaſily proved 
with reſpeCt to all the countries concerned in this great revo- 
lution. But at preſent I ſhall confine myſelf to England 
alone. By what I am going to ſay, whoever has any know- 
ledge of the Engliſh conſtitution, will eaſily be convinced, 
that the cuſtoms now praCtifed in that kingdom, are for the 
moſt part the ſame, the Anglo- Saxons brought from the nor- 


thern countries, and laſtly from Germany. 


In the ſecond book of this hiſtory, we have ſeen how the 
Saxons were no ſooner arrived in Great-Britain, but they 
formed a deſign of ſettJing there, and at length ſucceeded, 
after a war of 150 years. This long war bred fuch enmity 


| between them and the Britons, that there is no probability, 


the Saxons, who in the end proved victorious, ſhould bor- 
row from the vanquiſhed the form of government, eſtabliſhed 
mM their conqueſts. If therefore we would trace the origin of 
the laws and cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, we muſt ſearch 


for it in Germany and the northern countries, rather than 


Brady, | 


among the ancient Britons. And indeed, ſuch -is the reſem- 
blance between the laws of the Saxons, Francs, Suevi, Lom- 


bards, and the other northern nations, that it muſt neceſla- 


rily be concluded, they had all the ſame origin, of an older 
date than the ſeparation of theſe people. This reſemblance 
is ſtill much ſtronger between the laws of the Anglo-Saxons 
in Great-Britain, and thoſe of the Saxons in Germany, ſince 
they were both the ſame nation, part whereof ſettled in 
England. An Engliſh hiſtorian, by comparing the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Germans with thoſe of the Engliſh, has plainly 
ſhewn, the Engliſh introduced into Great-Britain, the ſame 
Jaws that were in uſe in their own country. Nay, he affirms, 
that till the Norman conqueſt, there was not ſo much as 
one law in England, but what in the main the Germans had 
the ſame. It is true, as tho Anglo-Saxons conſiſted of three 


ſeveral nations, who had alſo their ſeparate quarters in 


England, there might be ſome difference upon that account, 
amoneft the ſeven kingdoms of the heptarchy, But this dif- 


ference could not be very great, ſince the three nations were 


united in Germany, before their coming into England, and 
made but one and the ſame people under the general name of 


Saxons, All that can be inferred from hence, is, thas the 
| aws, 


o 


OF ENGLAN D:. 


laws eſtabliſhed by the Anglo-Saxons in England, were com- 
poſed of thoſe of the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. But to 


look for the origin of the Engliſh conſtitution among the 


ancient Britons, would be. without foundation, though it is 


not impoſſible but their forms of government might in ſome 
reſpe&ts be alike. "The laws and cuſtoms therefore, intro- 


duced into Great-Britain, by the Anglo-Saxons, are to be 


conſidered, as compoſed of the laws their anceſtors brought. 


into Germany, and of thoſe they found among the ancient 
Germans. And indeed, what Tacitus ſays of the German 
cuſtoms, correſponds fo exactly with ſeveral of the Saxon 
ones, that it can hardly be doubted that the Saxons bor- 
rowed many things from the Germans, unleſs we ſhould 


chuſe to ſay, the cuſtoms of both nations flowed from the 


ſame fountain. But to trace back theſe matters to their firſt 
original, would be a work of infinite labour. It ſuffices to 
give a general idea of them. And therefore, without carry-- 
ing this enquiry any further, let us be ſatisfied with ſeeing what 
was the form of government, eſtabliſhed by theſe conquerors 
in England. ; oy WA 
The Saxons had no kings in Germany, when they ſent 
their firſt troops to the aſſiſtance of the Britons under the 
conduct of Hengiſt*. Their territories were divided into 
twelve provinces, over each of which a head or governor was 
appointed by the aſlembly-general of the nation, wherein the 
ſupreme power was lodged, This aſſembly was called wit- 
tena-gemot, that is to ſay, the aſſembly of the wiſe-men®; 
and alſo, the mycel-ſynod, that is, the great aſſembly. 
| Befides the governors of the provinces, there were others alfo 
ſet over the cities and boroughs. In the time of war, the aſſem- 
bly eleCted a general to command the army, and to be the 
chief or head of the commonwealth ©, Doubtleſs this general 
had great prerogatives, but we are ignorant of their number 
and extent, It appears by the perpetual conteſts in England, 
between the princes inveſted with this high dignity and the 
other kings, that theſe prerogatives had no fixed and ſettied 
bounds, = | EY 

Though the title of king was not in uſe among the Saxons, 
it was however aflumed by Hengiſt, as ſoon as he was in 


2 It is obſervable, that in France, Þ Inlike manner our parliament is 

| Spain, and Italy, they have no word ſometimes ſtyled, the wiſdom of the 
that ſignifies king, but what is bor- nation. 

rowed from the Latin, a language theſe © This general was choſen out of the 


invaders were ſtrangers to, when they twelve governors, 
{ttled in their conqueſts, | 
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each king- 


4 THE HIS TUO EY 
poſſeſſion of Kent. Indeed, it would have been difficult for 
him to have found any other fo proper to expreſs his ſove- 
reignty over that province. It is true, the titles of duke and 
ear], or their equivalents heretogh and Ealdorman, were not 
then unknown. But they were not yet uſed to ſignify ſove- 
reigns. It was not till long after, that certain dukes and 
earls being inveſted with ſovereign power, theſe titles were uſed 

The formof to denote the ſupreme authority. The other Saxon leaders, 
government who ſettled in CGreat- Britain after Hengiſt, followed his ex- 
19-0 ample, in aſſuming the title of king. Thus, whereas in 
onsin Eng- Gzermany, the Saxon territories were divided into twelve 

d, rnd, their conqueſts in England were parted into 
even kingdoms, but with this difference, that in German 
each governor depended on the aflembly-general of the na- 
tion, whereas in England, each king was ſovereign in his 
petty kingdom. However this did not exempt him from all 
dependence on the wittena-gemot of his own ftate, which 
in conunion with him regulated all important affairs. 
Moreover, by mutual conſent, there was eſtabliſhed a general _ 
allembly of the whole ſeven kingdoms, where matters rela- 
ting to all in common were ſettled. Hence this form of 
government, which conſidered the feven kingdoms as united 
in one body, was called the heptarchy, that is, the govern- 
ment of ſeven, 

A wittena= Theſe firſt kings having ſcarce any other ſubjeQs but their 
gemotin own countrymen, durſt not think of aſſuming a deſpotick 
ower., Perhaps they had never any ſuch thoughts, having 


dom, p ! . 
| een accuſtomed to the contrary in their own country. 


They eſtabliſhed therefore, or rather continued, each in his 
own kingdom, a wittena-gemot, where the fame affairs 
were determined, as were wont to be in the like aſſemblies in 
Germany. As for what concerned the common intereſt of 
_ the ſeven kingdoms, it was debated in a general aſſembly of _ 
the kings and great men of the heptarchy. *Tis not preciſely 
known what were the rights and privileges of the general 
wittena-gemot. Probably they were much the ſame the 
{tates-general of the united provinces enjoy at this day. 


” Each king was ſovereign, but executed the determinations 


agreed upon in common, to which he had given his conſent, 
either in perſon or by proxy. Be this as it will, the common 
opinion is, that there was a wittena-gemot for each kingdom 
in particular, and a general oue for all the ſeven ®©. 

Upon 


4 In order to have a clear notion of eſtabliſhed in the ſeveral kingdoms of 


the Gothick mode] - of government, Europe, it will be neceflary to renter 
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Upon this ſuppoſition in is eaſy to define the nature of The nature 


the Anglo-Saxon governinent. 


]t was monarchica), as each 


kingdom had its king, but then it was alſo ariftocratical, as 


the king had not the power of making laws without the con- 


the nature of their armies that were 
ſent out in queſt of new habitations, 
As their whole nation was divided, like 


- the Iſraelites, into ſo many diſtin 


tribes, with each 1ts own judges, with- 
out any common ſuperior, unleſs in time 
of war, like the Reman di&tator : fo 
in like manner the armies or colonies 
ſent out, upon their countries being 
overſtocked with inhabitants, were not 
armies of hirelings, who conquered for 
the benefit of their paymaſters, but vo- 
luntary ſocieties or partners in the ex- 
pedition, conſiſting of ſo many diſtin 
armies, out of every tribe, conduted 
each by their own leaders, and united 
under one common general or ſuperior 
choſen by conſent, who was alſo head 


or captain of his own tribe. This then 


being the nature of the confederate 
army, it is evident that ypon their con- 
quering a country, the property of the 
land was in the whole colleQive body, 
and that every individual had a right 
to ſhare in what he had helped to con- 
quer. Accordingly to fix this unde- 


. termined right, the conquered country 


was divided into as many ſhares (called 
afterwards ſhires, counties, &c.) as the 
general or king had companions, or as 
the army was compoſed of tribes, that 


each tribe, as they had lived together in 


their own country, might do the ſame 
in their new ſettlement, After this 
general diviſion, the lands were portion- 
ed out among the leaders and officers, 
who ſubdivided them among their fol- 
lowers. Theſe allotments, whilſt an- 
nual, or for life, were called in Latin, 
beneficia (a word appropriated fince to 


_ ehurch preferments) and afterwards feo- 


da, that is, a gift of poſſeſſions; from 
the Teutonick, fce a gift, and od a 
poſleſlion 3 in our language they are 
ſill called fees. As it was neceſſary 
upon their ſettling in a newly ſubdued 
country, to continue their general, he 
may be conſidered in two reſpe&s 
firſt, as lord of a private diſtri divided 
among his own particular followers, and 
as lord or head of the great ſeigniory of 
the kingdom, Thus we may frame an 


ſent 


5 


of the Saxon 
government, 


idea of the nature of the governments 


ſettled in Europe, by the northern na- 
tions. Over each diftrit or country 


preſided an ealdorman or earl, who | 


with an aflembly of the land-hoJders or 
vaſtals (fo called from Geſell, the name 
they went by in their own country) re- 
gnlated all affairs relating to the coun- 


try. And over the great ſeigniory of 


the kingdom prefided the general, of 
king, who with a genera} aſſembly of 


the wites or vaſſals of the crown, re- 


gulated the affairs relating to the whole 
community, How this was done in 
England, and who were the members 
of the country-courts or aſſemblies, as 
well as of the great court of the king- 
dom, will be ſhewn under the next 
head of the courts of juſtice. 
what has been ſaid, many uſeful re- 
marks may be made, Hence we fee 
the origin of the principalities, duke- 
doms, counties, and the like, that the 
ſeveral European kingdoms are divided 
into, From hence we may alſo obſerve 
that the property or diretum dominium 
of the land, was 1n the colleQive body, 
or the publick, and that the tenants in 
fee were only inveſted with the domi- 
nium utile;z .and therefore that the 
great lords held their ſeignories of the 
publick or kingdom, and not of the 
king. Thus the German princes 
hold of the empire, not of the emperor ; 
and this is the reaſon of the Engliſh 
lords being called peers of the realm, 
though they are now commonly thought 
to have held of the king. After the 
fees from being annual became Eſtates 
of inheritance, many difterences aroſe 
between the two ſuperiors and the vaſ- 
fals, and between the vaſlals themſelves, 
upon Which their reciprocal rights and 
duties were inquired into and ſettled, 
The rules colle&ed from ſuch aecifions 
by degrees, were termed the feudal 
law, and prevailed over Europe for 
many ages. 'This law is diſtinguiſhed 
by biſhop Nicolſon, into theſe periods 5 
its birth from the irruption of the nor- 
thern nations to 650; its infancy, 
from thence to $00; its youth, from 
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ſent of the aſſembly general, conſiſting of the chief lords of 
the nation, Several believe too, it was partly democratical, 
and that the people ſent their repreſentatives to the wittena- 
gemot, as they now do to the parliament. This opinion 
ſhall be fully examined hereafter, Mean time, it will be 
neceſſary to take a view of the ſeveral ranks and degrees of 
men among the Anglo-Saxons, fince otherwiſe there is no 
having a diſtinct knowledge of the nature of their govern- 
ment. | h 's x | 
I ſhall ſay nothing here of the king, becauſe I ſhall have 
occaſion elſewhere to ſpeak of his power and prerogatives. 

The queen was the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, though only 
with regard to the reſpect that was paid her, for ſhe had no 
ſhare in the government. If ſometimes the queens ſigned. the 
charters with the kings, it was not becauſe it was neceſlary, 
but on account of their rank. During the whole time of the 
Saxon government, we find but one queen inveſted with the 


ſovereignty, I mean, -Sexburga, queen of Weflex, How- 


Remark on 
the word 
Queen, 


over ſome hiſtorians aſſures us, ſhe was depoſed by the Weſt- 


Saxons, purely becauſe ſhe was a woman. Nay, we have 


ſeen that on occaſion of Brithric's death, Egbert's immeliate 
predeceflor, the Weſt-Saxons deprived their queens of the 
prerogatives they had till then enjoyed. The title of queen, 
which was, and till is, given to the king's wife, means no 
more, originally, than a companion ; in Latin, comes. In 
proceſs of time, this term was uſed to denote more particu- 
larly thoſe who were neareſt the king's perſon ; from whence 
it came to have a more general f{ignification, and to mean 
the great lords, "Thus we find in the old French romances 

and poets, Ji queen de Flandre, li queen de Leiceſter, 
inftead of the earls of Flanders and Leiceſter. The word 
queen then was common to men and women, juſt as comes 
in Latin. At length the term count or earl being ſubſtituted 


in its room, when applied to men, queen was appropriated 


thence to 1027; and laftly, its tate 
of perfetion ſoon after that time, 
'The princes of Europe, and their peo- 
ple being linked together by feudal te- 
nures (which if duly conſidered, will 
efteCQtually ſhew the true nature of the 
royal power, and the meaſures of the 
peoples obedience) remained for a long 


time 1n a happy ſtate, there having 


been no prince in Europe, that ever 
imagined he had a title to arbitrary 
power, till the civil law, which bad 
Binh buried 1n oblivion for ſome time, 


4 


after the ſettling of the northern na- 
tions in the weſtern empire, was brought 
to light. Then ſome princes made lex 
regia a handle to aflume a deſpotick _ 
power, and introduced the civil law 
purely upon that account into their _ 
kingdoms. This was unſucceſsfully 
attempted in England ; but it prevails 
in other parts. of Europe, even in Spain 
itſelf, where the reading it purely for 
this cauſe, was once forbid on pain of 
death, See St. Amana's effay on the 
legiſlative power of England, p. 46. 


to 


to the woman only. Afterwards coming to have a- more 
_ reſtrained ſignification, it was uſed only to denote the com- 
panion of the king, or the queen. But it muſt be obſerved, 
this appellation is common to all queens, whether they hold 
their dignity of their huſband's, or of their own right. 


;Z 


The king's ſons, and the princes ot the royal family held The prince, 
the third rank. They were diſtinguiſhed by the title of Remark on 
clyto, taken from a Greek word, ſignifying illuſtrious, the titles of 
It is ſomething difficult to know the reaſon, why the Saxon FI RE 
princes affefted a Greek title. One would be apt to think of honour. 


the word clyto came from ſome old Saxon term, if Edgar's M 
title of Totius Angliz Bafileus *, were not a demonſtration 


that they had a view to the Greek, As this title was pecu- 
| lar to the princes, the word clyto alone came by degrees, to 
_ denote a prince of the royal blood, Accordingly nothing 1s 
more common with the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians, than to uſe 
the terms clytones, clytonculi, for the king's ſons. In 
proceſs of time, the Saxon term atheling, from athe], that 
is, noble, was ſubſtituted in its place. As for the termina- 
tion ing, it denotes the extraction or deſcent, as Malmſbur 


inform us. The ſons of the kings of England, ſays he, e reg. L 1. 


were wont to aſſume names which ſhewed their extraction. © 3» 


Thus, the ſon of Edgar named himſelf Edgaring, the ſon of 


_ Edmund, Edmunding, and ſo of the others. But they had 
all one common title, namely, that of atheling. As the 


French, which ſettled in Gaul, came from Germany, pro- 


bably the termination ing, in the words, Merovingians, and 
 Carlovingians, that is, the deſcendents of Meroveus and 
Charles, is derived from the ſame original. 


Next to the princes, the firſt degree of the nobility was - 


that of ealdormanf, This word, which in its primary ſig- paqorman, 


nification means only an aged man, came by degrees to ſtand 
for perſons of the greateſt diſtintion ; apparently becauſe 


ſuch were choſen to diſcharge the higheſt offices, whoſe long 


experience had rendered them moſt capable. It is not only 
- among the Saxons that this word is uſed in theſe two diffe- 
| rent ſenſes. We find in ſcripture that the elders of Ifrae], 


of Mcab, and of Midian, were taken for the chief men of 


their reſpective nations. The word, ſenator, ſenor, fignor, 
ſeigneur, in Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French, ſignify the 
ſame thing. The ealdormen therefore in England were 


© King Edgar ſtyles himſelf thus im Ff Our author calls them earldormen ; 
his charter to Glaſſenbury-Abbey, as but I cannot find the word is fo ſpelt in 
it ſtands in Malmſbury's Antiquities of any writer, The Saxon annals, &C. 
that Monaſtery, Ryle them ealdormen, 


A4 | the 
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| the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, diſcharged the higheſt 


offices, and conſequently had the largeſt eſtates. As they 
were generally intruſted with the government of the counties, 
inſtead of ſaying the goyernor, it was ſaid, -the ealdorman. of 


_. Juch of county, Hence by degrees this word came to ſignify 
| the governor of a county or even a ſingle city. Whilſt the 
\ heptarchy Jaſted, theſe officers were only during. the king's 
_ pleaſure, who turned out the ealdormen when he thought 


proper, and placed others in their room. At length, they 
became during life, at leaſt for the moſt part. But how- 


_ ever, this did not hinder the ealdormen from being diſplaced 


upon ſeveral accounts, We have ſeen inſtances of this in 
the reigns of Canute the great, and Edward the confeflor. 
After the Danes were ſettled in England, the title of eal- 
dorman was by degrees changed into that of earl, a Daniſh 
word of the ſame import®, Afterwards the Normans intro- 


duced that of count, which, though different in. its original 
 fignification, meant however the ſame dignity. | But for 
© reaſons too long to be explained, the Daniſh term earl, is 


ſi] uſed to denote the ſame perſon, expreſſed by the word 
count in other countries. 7 EY 


&everal forts There were ſeveral ſorts of ealdormen. Some were pro- 
of ealdor- perly only governors of a province or county. Others were 


Men, 


owners of their province, holding it as a fee of the cy; ſo 
he 


that it was always conſidered as parcel of the ſtate. 


hiſtory of Alfred the great, affords an inſtance of this laſt 
ſort of ealdormen, which were very rare in England. We 
find this prince gave the property of Mercia to earl Ethelred, 


and that Elfleda his widow kept - poſlefſion in the reign of 


Edward the elder. Nay, it was by force that Edward diſ- 
poſſeſſed his niece Alfwina after the. death of - Elfleda. 
Malmſbury, ſpeaking of Edward the. elder, exprefles himſelf 
thus: © He united the two kingdoms of Mercia and Weſſex ; 
« but as to the firſt, he was only titular king, becauſe it was 
<« oivento a lord named Ethelred.” And to ſhew in what man- 


\ner this Jord held Mercia, the ſame hiſtorian, (peakng of 


Alfred the great, ſays, ** He gave London, the capita] of 
« Mercia, to alord called Ethelred, who had married Elfleda 
<« his daughter, to hold it of him by fealty and homage.” 
Hence it is plain, Ethelred held Mercia as a fee, in the ſame 
manner that Octa and Ebuſa had formerly held Northum- 


s F rom ar or ear, i, e, honour, and ' radman for nobilis decurio in St, Mark, 
arlic, or earlic, honourable. In the cap. 15. v. 43. Selden, Titles of Ho- 
Daniſh language to this day, erligis, nour, p. 638, | | 
fignifies noble, or honourable, as erlig | _ 

| berland 
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berland of the crown of Kent, as this hiſtorian aſſures ws ; 
ginning of the third race of 
-theic kings, the dukedoms and earldoims, which before were 


*Phus alſo in France, about the 


only bare goyernments, were made hereditary, on condition 


of homage. *Theſe ealdormen or earls were honoured with pufgewne 
the titles of Reguli, Subreguli, Principes, Patricii. Nay, voce par. 


there are inſtances of their having the title of rex*. As for 
| the others, who! were only governors, they had the title of 
ealdorman of ſuch a county, expreſſed ſometimes in Latin b 
the term conſul. - The firſt adminiſtered juſtice in their nl 
name, and appropriated to their own uſe all. the profits and 
revenues of their reſpeive counties. 


The laſt adminiftered _ 


juſtice in the king's name, and had only a certain ſhare of the ZI 


profits affigned them. Earl Goodwin, haw great a-lord 
ſoever he might be in other reſpects, was of this rank, To 
theſe may be added a third order of ealdormen, who had the 
title, though without a government, on account of their 
high birth, and out of theſe the governors were uſually 
choſen. Thus the title of ealdorman denoted ſometimes only 
a perſon of quality,  _ eats 

* There were alſo inferior ealdormen in cities and bur- 


Inferior cal» 


roughs. But theſe were only ſubordinate magiſtrates, who dormea, 


adminiſtered juſtice in the king's name, 'and were dependent 
on the great ealdormen or earls. 


others have the title of earl or count. 


- *, 


The name of ealdormen or 
alderman is till given to theſe inferior officers, whilſt the - 


The office of an ealdorman - was wholly civil, and. had IE RVBATE 
nothing to do with military affairs. There. was in each heretogan. 


province a duke, who commanded the militia. The name 
of duke, taken from the Latin dux, is a modern term. + The 
Saxons called this officer heretogi. He had no right to 


meddle with civil matters. His buſineſs was of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from that of an'earl, as he was alſo independent 


- 


of him. Hengift and Horſa are called in the Saxon annals, 4. 
heretogan, or dukes, becauſe they were ſent into Gregt= == 


Britain, not to govern the country, but to command*in_ 


_ the war. On the contrary, Ota and Ebuſa have always in 
the ſame annals the title of ealdormen, becauſe they were 
governors of Northumberland, under the kings of Kent, 


h Ethelred, ealdorman of Mercia, #® That is, public leader, or captain. 
under king Alfred, is ſo called by In the Saxon pſalms, both, ealdorman 


Ethelward, and his earldom is, in Flo- and heretoga thus occur, aldermannum 


| rence of Worceſter, called regnum and Juda, heretogan heara, 1. e. the princes 
Tic (which is the ſame) in the Saxon of Juda, their captains, Pfalm Ixvii. 
annals, Sce Ethelw. 1, 4. c. 3. 27» 
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It is true, they might alſo be ſtyled dukes, as they had the 
command of the army. Accordingly we find in our hiſto- 
ries, fometimes the title of duke, ſometimes of earl, given 


to the ſame perſon, when theſe two offices were united into 


one, as they frequently were about the end of the heptarchy, 
'Thus the governors of Weſſex, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
are indifferently called dukes or earls. But I do not know 
the reaſon why hiſtorians never give the title of duke to the 
governor of Northumberland. And yet ſome of theſe gover- 
nors had the command of the armies, as is plain from the 
example of Siward, to whom Edward the Confeffor, com- 
mitted the management of the war with Cumberland ©. 
_ There was moreover among the Saxons three very con- 
fiderable offices, two whereof were civil, and the third 
military, The firſt, which very few ſubje&ts were ever in- 
veſted with, was that of ealdormen of all England. This 
office anſwers to that of chief juſticiary of England, the 
king's lieutenant, viceroy or guardian of the realm. This 


was fo high a dignity, that the perſon inveſted with it was 


honoured with the title of half-kyning, or demi-king. We 
find in the hiſtory of the Anglo-Saxons, but two lords who 
were raiſed to this poſt, namely Athelſtan earl of Eaſt-An- 


glia, and Alwin his ſon, who were ftyled Totius Angliz 


_ Aldermannus?!. 


The ſecond great office was that of chancellor ®. He 
finally determined all cauſes that were brought to the king's 
court, and from him lay no appeal. It was his buſineſs alſo 
to draw up, and ſign all the king's charters, otherwiſe they 
would have wanted a neceflary formality. "The firſt chan- 


_cellor, mentioned in the Saxon hiſtory, was Turketule, 


couſin to Edward the Elder, who was afterwards abbot of 


 Kk The union of theſe two offices in 
one perſon was no more than what was 
practiſed among the Romans in the per- 


fon of their conſul, The art of war in 


the Saxons time was not arrived to that 
degree of nicety as it is at preſent, 
You have at large the duty of the here- 
tog, and the manner of his being elet- 
ed by the county-aſſembly, at a full 
folc-mote, in the laws of Edward the 
Confeſſor. See Dr. Wilkins, p. 205. 
de heretochiis. 

1 Selden thinks this Alwin to be the 
fame that ſubſcribes a charter of Edgar's 


in Ingulphus, with ego Alwinus dux 
conſenſi, At Ramſey abbey was for- 
merly this old inſcription. | 

HIC REQUIESCIT ALWINUS IN- 
CLYTI REGIS EDGARI COGNATYS, 
TOTIUS ANGLIZ ALDERMANNUS, 
ET HUJUS SACRI COENOBII MIRA=- 
CULOSUS FUNDAToO?, He died in the 
year 992. cud, Ramſfcienfis in Arch. 
Scaccarui, 

m So called from the barbarous word 
cancellare, from his cancelling or ftri- 
king out what he pleaſed in mens grants 
and petitions, 'Tyrrel, introd. p. 73s 


 Croyland, 
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Croyland, However, I am apt to think this office was of a 
more modern Inſtitution". | 


The third conſiderable officer was the general of the arm , Kyning's 
in Saxon kyning's hold, that is, the king's general. He was Þ-1d, or ge- 


chief of the dukes, or the generaliflimo, like the high-con- 

ſtable of France, This office laſted only during war. In 

time of peace, or when the king did not think fit to have a 

generaliſſimo, the holds or dukes of each county had the care 
of the militia. | 


Next to the earls and dukes were the high-ſheriffs of the p;g!-ne- 
counties. Theſe were officers ſent by the king into ſuch riff or viſ- 
counties as had no earls, to adminiſter juſtice in his name ©92ts. 


and ſtead. They were called in Latin, ſummi prepoſiti, 
cuſtodes provinciarum, and afterwards, vice-comites ?, not 
that they were under the earls or counts, but becauſe they 
performed the office of ear] in the counties where there was 
no earl. It is very true, there were ſometimes high-ſheriffs 
in thoſe counties, where there were alſo earls; but Selden 
ſuppoſes it was becauſe ſuch counties were by ſome pecu- 
liar privilege under the immediate juriſdiction of the king. 
But however this ,be, hence came the title of viſcount, the 
next in order to that of ear] or count. As for the name of 
ſheriff*, it is continued to inferior officers, who in each 
county, perform the office of the ancient viſcounts : theſe 
having been long fince ranked among the peers of the realm 


After the high-ſheriffs came the thanes, a name in Saxon Thanes, 


Hgnifying miniſter or ſervant. "There were two forts : maſs- 
thanes, that is, eccleſiaſtical thanes ; and werold-thanes, that 
is lay-thanes. "The thanes in general were divided into three 
claſles. The firſt were the king's thanes, the immediate 

tenants of the crown, who did homage to the king only. 
Theſe were properly what were afterwards called peers of 
the realm, and made the body of the greater nobility. Con- 


n Lambard affirms the uſe of the gerefa contrafted into grefa, and ereve, | 


great ſeal, and with it the name of 
chancellor was brought out of Nor- 
mandy, by Edward the Confeſlor, See 
his archaionom, 

© Vice does not denote here a ſub- 
ordination to any comes, as in that of 
Horace, utar vice cotis, and as in vice- 
cancellarius in the court of Rome, 
where there is no chancellor. Vice- 
comes therefore means here, one ap- 
pointed ſupplere vicem comitis. See 
Selden, tit, of hon, p. 646. 

P Sheriff, as if ſhire-reve (i. e.) 
prefect of the ſhire, from the Saxon, 


and by the Normans, into reve; thus 
portgreve is prefe&tus portus, from the 


| German word grave, which fignifies a 


Judge, Whence the old words cent- 
grave, tun-grave, &c, for the chief 
magiſtrates in the hundreds and ty- 
things. Thus in Germany, the judges. 
of the boroughs and marches were cal- 
led bur-graves and mark-graves, and 
grave 1s till uſed there to ſignify the 
ſovereign princes of the territories iti 
___ to, The Saxon ſheriffs were 
choſen by the aſſembly of the county. 
See Dr, Wilkins, p. 205. 


ſequently, 
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ſequently, dukes, ealdormen, and viſcounts were ranked 
among the thanes of the firſt claſs, as well as they who 
having no offices, were the immediate tenants of the crown. 
The Fontan: changed the term thane into baron, and ſtyled 
the lands barontes, which the Saxons called thane-lands. 
Hence it has been the cuftom for a long while in England, 
to rank all the greater nobility under the genera] title of 
barons, becauſe all the great men were thanes 9%. The ſe- 
cond claſs of thanes were what they called middle-thanes, 
becauſe there being others of an inferior degree, theſe were 
in the middle claſs. If they held lands of the king himſelf, 
they were inconſiderable, and generally, what they poſleiled 
was held of the earls or barons.. The Normans gave them 
the name of vavaſors, and their lands vavaſories. The fig- 
nification of this word, may, I think, be expreſſed by that of 
under-tenants", The third claſs of thanes were ſuch as held 
their lands of the middle thanes, or vavaſors. "Theſe were 
not ranked among the leſſer nobility. They were properly 


ſuch as lived upon their own eſtates, and being of no profeſ- 


ſion, were diſtinguiſhed from the meaner ſort of people. If 
I am not miſtaken, to theſe belonged particularly the title of 
gentlemen, whereas the middle thanes were in the ſame rank 
with the preſent knights and ſquires. I am very ſenſible, 


q It is the common opinion that the 
barons after .-the | conqueſt, were the 
fame with the thanes in the Saxon 
times; but upon examination it will 
appear otherwiſe. The word thane oc- 
curs not in the oldeſt Saxon monu- 


ments, and their original ſeems to be 


this. When time had poliſhed the 
Anglo-Saxons, many offices that the 
great men diſcharged at firſt in their 
own perſons, were for eaſe and gran- 
deur by them devolved on others. 
And, as in thoſe days there was but 
little money, ſuch perſons were re- 
warded for their ſervices, by having 
Jand given them. Such lands were 


_ called tain-land, which paid no. rent, 


the ſuperior having the tenant's ſervice 
in fien of it. Thus a great lord's chamy 
berlain, hawker, hunter, were called 
his thanes. Theſe thanes were divi- 
ded into greater or leſſer, only differing 
in this, that the greater held of the 
king, and the lefler of ſome ſubje&. 
Hence it appears, that the thanes were 
no other perfons than thoſe the Nor- 
mans called tenants by fſerjcanty ; when 


eee ee CE DIES 


the ſervice was of a public nature, 
that is, if land were given for the ſer- 
vice of high-ſteward, or marſhal of 
England, ſuch gift and ſervice was 
called grand ſerjeanty ; but if for ſer- 
vice of ſteward of the houſhold, maſter 
of the horſe, theſe reſpe&ing only the 
perſon of the king, fuch ſervices made 
only a tenure of petit-ſerjeanty. Now 
the firſt of theſe only, as holding on 
the public, were ranked among the 
barons, Serjcanty is French for ſervi- 
tium, ſo that thanes and ſerjeants mean 
the ſame thing, viz. miniſters or ſer- 
vants, See St. Amand, p. 112. 

I The vavafors in Lombardy, from 
whence they ſeem originally to come, 
were inferior to the capitanei, theſe 
laſt comprehended dukes, marquiſles, 
counts, and other great titles ; but the 
vavafors were ſuch as were inveſted, 
either by the fovercign or ſome duke, 
count, &c. with ſome territory of feudal 
command, without any of thoſe titles. 
So that vavaſor means as if, validus 
vaſſallus, or powerful ſort of vaſſab. 
See Selden, tit. of hon, p. 488. 
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feyeral are of opinion, the title of gentleman is equivalent to 
' that of nobilis, and conſequently, they were a part of the no- 
bility. The affinity between the words gentleman and gen- 
tiihomme ſeems to countenance this opinion. TI intend not 
to diſpute this pretenſion with them. I ſhall only obſerve a 
' remarkable difference between a gentilhomme of France, 
and a gentleman of England. In France there being but 
one body of nobility, every gentilhomme is a member of 
that body; and no leſs noble than a duke. But a gentle- 
man in England can at beſt be ranked but in the ſecond or- 
der of nobles, that is, among the leſſer nobility or gentry, 
Beſides, in England, abundance of people of very mean birth 
are called gentlemen, who moſt certainly in France, would | 
have no right to be ſtyled gentilsrhommes, _ 
The loweſt order among the Saxons, I mean of freeman, The ccories, 
was that of the ceorles, that is, merchants, artificers, coun- 
trymen and others. Hence no doubt is derived the word 
churle or carle, a name given by way of contempt to people 
of mean condition, "The ceorles were uy free as to 
their perſons, with the thanes of the third claſs, however 
with this difference; the thanes held ſuch eſtates as were 
called bocland, conveyable by deed or otherwiſe, upon pay- 
ing a certain ſum to the lord : but the ceorles were poſſeſſed 
only of what they called ſocland, or lands of the plough, 
which they could not alienate, becauſe they were properly 
- but farmers. Among the ceorles, thoſe: that held this fort 
of lands were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt that were poor, and 
had none of theſe poſſeſſions, or exerciſed ſome trade for 
their. livelihood, by the honourable name of ſocmen. In ge- 
neral, all under thanes and above flaves were in the rank of 
ceorles, who [as to their perſons, though not lands] were as 
free as the ealdormen and thanes themſelves. They might ar- 
rive at the dignity of a thane of the third claſs, if they fo thrived 
as to poſſeſs five hydes of land, a houſe with an incloſed court, 
a kitchen, a hall, and a bell to call their domeſticks together *. 
IND | delden 


mY 


$ The lands among the Saxons, were managed by the bondmen and Nlayes, 


diſtinguiſhed into bocland and folcland, 
{and not ſocland, as Rapin ſays.) The 
| bocland, or hereditary lands, were poſ- 
ſefſed by the nobler ſort, free of all 
ſervices. Theſe were divided into two 
forts, inland and outland. The in- 
land was that which lay next or moſt 
convenient for the lord's manſion-houſe, 
and therefore was kept in their hands 
for ſupport of their family, This was 


and was afterwards called by the Nor- 
mans, terras dominicales, the demeans, 
or lord's land. Outland was that 
which lay beyond the inlands or de- 
means, and was granted out to any te- 
nant hereditarily, -but at the pleaſure 
of the lord. Part was diſpoſed among 
ſuch as attended their lords either in 
war or peace (called theodens, or lefſer 
thanes) after the manner 65 knights- 

tees, 
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 Selden thinks a hyde of land was ſuch a quantity as could be 


managed with one plough *. Ee Me, 

The loweſt order of men were the ſlaves or bond-men, 
of whom there were two ſorts ; ſuch as were really ſlaves, 
who, poſſeſfling nothing of their own, worked only for their 
lords, by whom for that reaſon they were maintained. 


The others, who were properly ſervants, had ſinall holdings 


at the will of their lords, for which they did all the fervile 


country works that were ſet them, As for the original of 
theſe ſlaves, ſome think they were the deſcendents of the 
meanor ſort of Britons, who ſubmitted to become ſlaves, to 
ſave their lives during the fury of the firft Saxons in Eng- 
land. Others are of opinion, they came from the ſlaves 
brought into the iſland by the Saxons. However this be, 


_ theſe [prazdial] bond-men, not quite ſo much ſlaves as the 
others, managed their lords lands, from whence they. reaped 
ſome advantage themſelves, without having the liberty of 


quitting the place of their abode, and ſettling elſewhere, un- 
leſs with their lord's conſent, "They were afterwards called 
villains, that is, villagers, from the villages where they lived 
and worked. We ſtill meet in ſeveral parts of Germany, 
with ſuch ſort of peaſants, who are ſubjeCt to great drudgery, 
and generally are treated very harſhly by their lords. When 
a ſlave had his freedom, he was immediately ranked among 
the ceorles, the freedmen not conſtituting, as ſome pretend, 
a new order of men. It is true they were called freolztan ; 


_ that is, freedmen : but it was only to diſtinguiſh them from 


thoſe that were free-born, who however had no peculiar 
privilege. Among the Anglo-Saxons, the lords had not 
the power of life and death over their ſlaves. Nay, the laws 


-provided, they ſhould not cripple or maim them with- 


out incurring a penalty, They who made ſuch laws, imi- 


fees. The other part was allotted to 
Huſbandmen, who were termed ceorles, 
and were to pay their lord a certain 
portion of viCtuals and things neceſſary 
for hoſpitality. This rent was called 
feorm or farm (a Saxon word fignity - 
ing meat or victuals) which ever fince 
Henry IId's time, has been changed 
into money, though we till retain tire 
word farmers. Theſe outlands were 
what they called folcland. The word 
lord is a contraQtion of the Saxon 
hlaford, i. e. a giver of bread, a main- 
tenance, becauſe they granted to their 


ceorles or focmen, land ſufficient to ſup- | 


ply themſelves and families with bread 
and neceſſaries, Soc fignifies in Saxon, 
a liberty of judging and determining 
cauſes within the precin& of the ſoc or 
manor. Hence ſocmen were thoſe 
that owed ſuit to the lord's court, or 
hall-mote, where the lord determined 
all differences between his men 1n their 
civil rights, and alſo puniſhed crimi- 
nals with the advice and conſent of his 
freemen. Life and death were at laſt 
within the juriſdiction of the hall- 
mote. 
t Sce vol. I, 
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tated in ſome meaſure the law of God, without knowing 
” All the king's ſubje&s, except flaves and villains, were prectolders. 
freedmen and freeholders. But though earls and barons, or 
thanes might be included under this general appellation, yet by 
freeholders is commonly meant the thanes of the ſecond and 

third claſſes, with the ceorles. 

The inhabitants of towns, who were called burghwitan or 
burghers, had the privilege of being governed by magiſtrates and alder- 
choſen out of their own body, to whom was given the title *** 
of aldermen, and of forming a ſociety, from whence is de= 

rived what is called in England a corporation ”. "This pri- 
 vilege was granted them for the encouragement of arts, and 
eſpecially of trade and commerce, which was juſtly deemed 
of very great advantage to the ſtate. For the farther encou- 
ragement of trade, it was alſo enacted by law, . that if a 
merchant croſſed the wide ſea three times, he ſhould be ho- 
noured with the title of thane, and admitted to all the pri- 
vileges of that order. I do not know what is meant here b 
the wide ſea, unleſs it be the German ocean, ſince in thoſe 
days, America was not diſcovered. From the time of the 
Saxons, merchants have been in great repute in England, 
ſince we find ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in trade, are fre- 
quently honoured with knighthood by the king. 

Having now gone —_ the ſeveral orders and deprees 
of men among the Anglo-Saxons, I ſhall in the next place, 
conſider how they were governed, and chiefly the method of 
adminiſtering juſtice, "To this end, it will be neceflary to 
ſpeak of the different courts they erected in England, where- 


TY 


u There were in England two ſorts 
of villains, a villain in groſs, who was 
immediately bound to the perſon of his 


lord, and his heirs, The other, a vil- 


lain regardant to a manor, that is, be- 
longing and being annexed to a manor. 
There are not truly any villains now, 
though the law concerning them Rands 
unrepealed. The ſucceſſors of the bond- 
men or villains are the copyholders, 
who, though time has dealt favourably 
with them in other reſpeQts, yet they 
ſill retain one mark of their original 
| ſervitude. For as of old villains were 
not reckoned as members of the com- 
monyealth, but part and parcel of 
their owner's ſubſtance, ſo were they 
therefore excluded from any ſhare in the 


legiſlature, and their ſucceſſors fill con- 
tinue without any right to vote at elec- 
tions, by virtue of their copyholds. 

w After lands were appropriated and 
become eſtates of inheritance, neceffity 
obliged many people to deviſe ways and 


means for miniſtering to the occaſions 


eaſe and pleaſure of the rich, to obtain 
by ſuch ſervices a maintenance to them- 
ſelves. Hence aroſe the invention and 
encouragement of arts and ſciences, 
This laid the foundation of the many 
cities or burroughs which were formed 
throughout Europe, which formerly in 
other kingdoms, as xwell as in England, 
by being neceſſary and uſeful became 
conſiderable. St, Amand, p. 132. 
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by will be ſeen the' origin of the ſeveral courts of juſtice now 
in that kingdom, "hi | 


"The courts of Juſtice. 


TF Have already obſerved in the life of Alfred the great, that 
Y this prince divided England into ſhires, the ſhires' into 
tythings, laths, or wapentakes, theſe into hundreds, 
. and the hundreds into tythings. However, it muſt not be 
- Imagined that, in this diviſion, he introduced ſomething en- 
firely new to the Engliſh. He only ſettled the bounds of the 
former diviſions, making ſome alterations for conveniency's 
fake, Atleaſt, as to the diviſion of the kingdom in ſhires, 
it is certain he only proportioned it in a better manner than 
before. This is evident from there being earls of Somerſet- 
ſhire and Devonſhire in the reign of Ethelwulph, as Afeer 
relates, who lived about that time. But Alfred uniting all 
_ England into one monarchy, made a more exact and exten- 
five diviſion of his dominions. The ſhires contained a whole 
province ſubje& to the juriſdiftion of an earl or count, and 
therefore were alſo called counties. Some of theſe ſhires be- 
ing divided into tythings, others in laths, and others into 
wapentakes, each of theſe diviſions, which were the ſame 
thing under different names *, conſiſted of three or four hun- 
dreds of families, and each hundred was ſubdivided into ty- 
things. The courts of juſtice were formed with reſpe& to' 
theſe ſeveral diviſions, that is, there was a court for each ty- 
thing, hundred, &c. to the end juſtice might be adminiſtered 
with leſs charge, greater diſpatch, and more exaQtneſs. 
The loweſt of theſe courts was the tything court. It con- 
ſiſted of ten heads of families, who were mutual ſureties for 
one another, as each of them in particular was for all that 
were under him”, Every ſubjeft in the kingdom was re- 
| El giſtered 


X The wapentakes are the ſame as 
the hundreds, and not as the laths, or 
tythings,' as Mr. Rapin ſeems to think 
here and elſewhere. This word is till 
in uſe north of the Trent, 

- Y By ten families we are not to un- 
derſtand ten houſe-keepers, but ten 
lords of manors, with all their vaſſals, 
tenants, labourers, and flaves, who, 
though they did not all live under their 
lord's roof, were all counted part of 
his family, As there were no little 
free holders in thoſe early times, nor 


for long after, ten ſuch families muſt 
occupy a, large ſpace of ground, 'and 
might well conſtitute a rural tything. 
In like manner the town tythings or 
burroughs conſiſted not of ten ſhop- 
keepers or traders, but of ten compa» 
nies or fraternities, called in Saxony 
guilds : perhaps ſome ,more eminent 
than the reſt might employ great nyme 
bers of artificers, hirelings or ſlaves; 
and if we underſtand by ten falimilies, 
ten ſuch, we may well conceive they 
conſtituted towns or burroughs, Eve- 
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giſtered in ſome tything. Only perſons of the firſt rank had 
the privilege: that their ſingle family ſhould compoſe a ty- 
thing, for which they were reponſible. Each tything had a 
preſident, ſtyled tything-man, or burg-holder. who took care 
to hold a court, when occaſion required. The methud of 
proceeding was as follows. — 

If any perſon accuſed of a crime, refuſed to appear, the 
other nine fſureties were bound to {ee him forth-coming to 
juſtice, If he ran away, he was not ſuffercd to feitle in any 
other town, burreugh, or village ; becauſe no une could 
change habitation, without a teſtimonial from his tything, 
for want of which, they that received tim were puniſhed, By 
the laws of King Edward, the tything had thirty days 2 al- 
lowed them to ſearch for the criminal. If he was not to be 
found, the tything man, taking with him two of his own, 
and nine of the three next tythings *, theie twelve purged 
themſelves by oath of the offence and flight of the milefaCtor, 
If they refuled to ſwear, the tything the cftenger bejunged 
to was obliged to make ſatisfaction in his ttead. . 

This court frequently met, as well to decide the diffe- 
rences among the members of the tything, as to concert mea- 
ſures againſt ſuch, whoſe behaviour created a ſuſpicion of 
their committing ſome crime, for which the reſt might be in 


_ of incurring the penalty. 1n this caſe, the ſuſpced_ 
perſon was obliged to find particular ſecurity for his good be- 
haviour, without which he was confined, This court was. 


a terror to people of mean condition, as they ſaw they could 
not commit any offence with impunity. Before” this order 
was eſtabliſhed, the meaner fort of people might eaſily ſhift 
their quarters by reaſon of their obſcurity, which prevented 
them from being taken notice of, But it was impoſſible for 
them to change their habitation, after they were obliged to 
bring a teſtimonial from their tything, to enable them to ſet- 


tle or be regiſtered in another, 


was as it were a little- re- the ſake of the Normans, who would 


ry tythi 


publick which exerciſed a judicial pow- 
er within the precin&s of its own ter- 
ritories, and -differed from a ſhire in 
nothing but extent of ground and num- 
der of inhabitants, For as the earl 
preſided in the general aſſembly of eve- 
ry county, ſo there was one choſen an- 
nually out of the ten to preſide in the 
tything court, Theſe preſidents were 
called ſapientes, and by the Saxons, 
witan, After the conqueſt, theſe pre- 
fiding officers were madg for life, for 


Vos. Il, 


not otherwiſe be choſen, and inſtead 
of wites were called barons, and the ten 
manors, or tything, taey preſided over, 
an honour or barony. But the town- 
tythings or burroughs remained on their 
ancient foot, and choſe their preſident 
yearly. Vid. St. Amand. Eſſay on 
legiſlative power of England. 
 Z One and thirty days. 

2 That is of each the chief tything- 
man and iwo others, 
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2 Theſe ten heads of families, of whom the tything conſiſt- 
ed, were called free-burghs, that is, free pledges, burgh fig- 
nifying ſurety or pledge, Hence the word neighbour, which 
originally t1gnifies a near pledge, In all appearance Burman, 
which fignifies a neighbour among the Dutch, is derived 
from the ſame ſource, 1 mean, from the ſame cuſtom which 
was obſerved in Germany, and ferved for a model to King 
_ Hiſt, de los. Alired, We find in the hiitory of the cuſtoms of China, 
Sy. written in Spaniſh by John Gongalez de Mendoſa, an Au- 
De la China, guſtin Monk, that the like cuſtom is now in uſe in that em- 
1.3. c. 10. pire, The likenels is fo perfe&t between what is praQtiſed 
by the Chineſe and the Anglo-Saxons, with reſpe& to theſe 
tythings, or mutual pledges, that it is wonderful, how two 
nations ſo remote from each other, and between whom there 
- was never any communication, could thus have the ſame 
thoughts, | | 
The hun- The next court was that of the hundred. It was held 
dred court. once a month, and had for preſident one of ' the moſt noted 
 aldermen of 'the hundred. The biſhop or archdeacon was 
obliged to {it with him, to determine with the other judges, 
all matters ecclefiaſtical and civil relating to the hundred.  _ 
Trything- The third court was that of the trythings®, laths, or wa-_ 
court, pentakes, according to the name given theſe divifions in the 
{everal counties. Here were decided the cauſes between pri- 
vate perſons, belonging to different hundreds of the ſame 
trything or lath, Beſides this court, each thane of the firſt 
rank, or baron, held one like it, wherein he determined the 
controverlies between his vaſſals- From whence the preſent 
' court-baron takes Its original. EE 
The ſhire But when a ſuit commenced between perſons of different 
gemot or trythings, it was brought to the county-court, called in 
foclmote. S:xon, {hire-gemot, or folcmote, which was held twice a 
year, or oftener upon occaſion. Herein preſided the biſhop 
and the ear] or ealdorman ; but in the abſence of the earl, 
the high-ſacriff,, or viſcount ſupplied his place, In this court 
were regiitered all the tythings of the county with the names 
of the members. Eccleſiaſtical cauſes were tried generally 
in the firſt place z next thoſe the king was concerned in ; and 
laſtly, fuch as related to private perſons. William the con- 
queror difpenfed with the bithops fitting in this court, and 


j Lambard. 
_ Dugdale, 


b The trything was a third part of ridine, and north-riding, are manifeſt 
| the county, ſome footfteps of which an- corruptions of eaſt-trything, weſt-try- 
; cient diviſion Rilt remain in the ridings thing, and north-trything. 
of Yorkſhire ; for eaſt-riding, weſt- 


granted 
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granted them the privilege of 'holding courts of their own for 
the determining eccleſiaſtical matters. Appeals lay from the 
tything, hundred, or trything courts, to the ſhire-gemot. 
Here alſo all perſons of what rank ſoever were to taxe the 
oath of allegiance to the king. | 

How great ſoever the power of this court was, there was 
one above it, which they called the king's-court, becauſe 
the king himſelf prefided there in perſon, or in his abſence, 
the high chancellor. In this court were examined the judg- 
ments of the inferior courts; and it was apparently this 
court that condemnes the four and forty judoes put to death 
by Altred's order, as hs been related in his life, From this 
court the common-pleas and king 's-bench derive their ort- 
ginal, | ET 

[ come now to the great court, or aflembly general of the 
kingdom, called in 5axon, the wittena-gemor, or mycel ſynod, 
As there are ereat diſputes about the exiftence, orivin, na- 
ture, and authority of this attembly general, it will be pro- 
per in this place, to ſet forth the various ſentiments concern- 
ing theſe matters, with the reajons and anſwers of ſuch as 
maintain the contrary opinions. For my part, as I am 
wholly unconcerned in the deciſion of the queſtions formed 
upon this ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf with ſtating fairly 
and impartially the reaſons alledged on both ſides. 'T'o pro- 
ceed regularly, I ſhall divide this matter into four heads, 
which will compriſe whatever has been ſaid of moment on 
this point. Firſt, the original of the wittena-gemot. Second- 
ly, who were the members of this great council. Thirdly, 


 , w 
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The king's 
court, 


The witte= 
Nna-gemote. 


' their authority, and the affairs there debated and concluded, 


Fourthly, their power in ecclefiaſtical matters. 
TI. The origin of the wittena-gemot. 


HERE are who believe, the wittena-gemot, or parli- 
ament, to be of later date in England than the royal 
power, and to owe its orizinal to the conceſſions of the 
kings, They pretend, the ſovereign having from time to 
time, freely ſummoned the chief men of the nation, to con- 
ſult with them about important affairs, this at laſt was turned 
into cuſtom. That in proceſs of time, the people im= 
proved ſome favourable junQtures, claimed, as their privilege, 
the right of having a parliament, though at firſt it depended 
entirely on the king's pleaſure, whether he would conſult it 
or not. The main reaſon they ground their aſſertion upon, 
3s, that till Edward the confeffor, England was bardly ever, 


1. opinion 
that the 

wittena-ge- 
mot 15 0W- 
ing to the 
conceſſion of 
our kings, 
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or but for a little while, united into one ſtate. During the. 
heptarchy, it was divided into ſeveral kingdoms, which gmade 
ſo many diſtinct ſtates, Of theſe kingdoms, Egbert united 
but four, whilſt the other three remained ſeparate, After- 
wards, the Danes became maſters of Northumberland, Mer- 
cia, and Eaſt-Anglia, and ſhared the lands amongſt them. 
So that trom the Saxon conqueſt to the ſecond Daniſh inva- 


ton, we do not find, England was united into one body, 


but during the ſhort reigns of. Edwy, Edgar, and Edward 
the martyr, However, the government did not Jong conti- 
tinue in this poſture, "The Dances renewing their ravages in 
the reign of Ethelred Il, England was quickly divided in two 
parts, -whereof one was ſubjet to the Danes, the other to 
the Engliſh. It is true indeed, after the death of Edmund 
Ironiide, the kingdom was reunited under Canute the great ; 
but this union ended with his reign, and the kingdom was once 


More divided amonegft his ſons In a word, it is maintained, 


that England was never thoroughly united into one kingdom 
till che time of Edward the confeſior. It is moreover pre- 
tended to be ſhown, from the ſeveral forts of laws, namely, 
the Welt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, that this heptar- 
chial government is all a chimera, and conſequently the pre-. 
fent parijament cannot take its riſe from an afſembly-general 
of all England, which never had a being during the domi- 
nion of the Saxan kings. | 

To this it is anſwered, they who talk thus, confound two 
things which ought carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, namely, 
the wittena-gemot or particular parliament of each of the 
kingdoms of the heptarchy, and that of the ſeven kingdoms 
together, as making but one body and one ftate. Though 
this lait never exiſted, yet might the preſent parliament de- 
rTive its original from the other, On ſuppoſition that each 
Kingdom had its own wittena-gemot, thoſe of Suſſex and 
Weſſex became ane, when theſe two kingdoms were united 
under Ina, Afterwards, when Egbert annexed to his own 
kingdom thaſe of Kent and Eſſex, the four kingdoms of 
Wefſlex, Sufſex, Kent, and Eſſex, made but one ſtate, and 
conſequently had but one parliament, In proportion as-this 
kingdom was enlarged by the conqueſts of Alfred the great, 
Edward apd Athelſtan, the wittena--gemot increaſed in its 
members, and at length compriſed all England in the reigns 
of Edwy, Edgar, and Edward the martyr. Indeed, in the 
reign of Ethe]red II. the wars with the Danes broke in upon 
this regulation, and England was divided in two parts, But 
pnder Canute the great, the kingdom was once more tr 

all 
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and conſequently there was but one and the ſame. wittena- 

emot, which was again divided in two, though but for a 
Hort ſpace, under Harold and Hardicanute. In fine, after 
Harold, by the intereſt of earl] Goodwin, was put in poffeſ- 
fion of the kingdom of Weſſex, there was but one wittena- 
g«mot in all England, til] the Norman conqueſt. a 

To prove therefore that the preſent parliament derives not 
its origin from the wittena-gemot of the Saxons, either the 
time muſt be affigned when parliaments firſt began after the 
conqueſt, or it muſt be denied, there was ever any ſuch 
thing as a wittena-gemot in each of the ſeven kingdoms of 
the heptarchy. The former of theſe is hardly poſſible, un- 


et 


Prodfs fot & 


wittena- 
gemot in 
each kings 


leſs bare conjectures are allowed inftead of ſolid arguments, 


As for the latter, the afſertors of the antiquity of parliaments 


produce, againſt ſuch as deny the being of the Saxon wit= 
tena-gemot, ſeveral proofs which they lovk upon as demon- 


ftrative. The firſt is taken from the title of the laws of Ina 
king of Weſſex, wherein are theſe words: I Ina, by the 


grace of God, king of the Weſt-Saxons, with the advice of 


 Cenred, my father, Hedda, my biſhop, with all my ealdor- 


men, ſeniors, and wiſe men of my nation, willing to eſta- 


liſh good order in the ſtate, have ordained, &c. Hence it is 
plain, that Ina in making his laws had the advice of the 
aſſembly-general of Weſlex. That the ſame method was 


, eſtabliſhed in Mercia, is ſhown from Bertulph's charter to - 


the abbey of Croyland, wherein are theſe words, with the 
unanimous conſent of the preſent council aſſembled at Kingſ- 
"_ to debate on the affairs of the nation. RE = 

n this charter, after the biſhops and lords had ſet their 
hands, the king ſubſcribed in this manner: I Bertulph, in 
the preſence of all the biſhops and great men of my king- 
dom. 'This is a clear evidence that the charter was granted 
in the aſſembly genera] or wittena-gemot of Mercia, The 
ſame might be ſhown, with regard to each of the other king- 
doms - but, ſay they, the caſe is ſo evident as not to admit 
of diſpute. 


They pretend likewiſe to prove, there was a general wit- The proofs 


tena-gemot of the ſeven kingdoms, from the very name of 
heptarchy, which implies that the ſeven kingdoms had ſome- 


of a general 
wittena- 


gemot of 


thing in common, and conſequently, there was an aſſembly, the ſeven 
where their common affairs were conſidered. For inſtance, Xi28%9m3s 


how could the monarchs or generals for the ſeven kingdoms 
be eleQted, if there was not an afſembly for that purpoſe ? 
Moreover, they pretend to have more dire& proofs, of the 
holding from time to time ſuch aſſemblies for the common 
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affairs of the ſeven kingdoms. Several hiſtorians aſſure us, 
there was a general aflembly held in Glouceſterſhire, where 


Ina king of Weflex was choſen monarch of the Anglo-Sax- 


The anſwer 
to tne ob- 
jeQtion from 
tHe diverſi- 
ty of tne 
laws, 


| cuſtoms in 


.ventus, quos folebant primi francorum 


ons, by the intereſt of Seba king of Efſex, who was pre- 
ſent with all the other kings. The produce alſo from In- 
gulphus, Witgalph king of Mercia's charter, where are theſe 
words: in the preſence of Egbert king of the Weſt-Saxons, 
of Etheiwulph his fon, and of the bilhops and great lords of 
England, aſſembled at London. Hence, it is plain, this aſ- 
ſembly convened. at London, and compoled of all the biſhops 
and great men of England, was a general wittena-gemot of 
the nation. 

In anſwer to the objection taken from the diverſity of the 
laws then in England, it is ſaid, it is not at all ſtrange, that 
Mercia, and Wellex, being two diſtinct ſtates, ſhould have 
different laws ; much leſs, that the Danes ſhould eſtabliſh 
their own laws in their conqueſts ©, But .it is maintained, 
jt cannot be reaionably inferred, from this diverſity, that 
there was no fuch thing as a wittena-gemot in each kings 
dom, or a general one or all the ſeven. This inference 

would be as abſurd, as if a man, from the different laws and 

the United Provinces of the Low Countries, 
ſhould conclude there wzs neither a convention of the ſtates 
in each province, nor an allembly of the ſtates-general. 

To firengthen all theſe proofs, moreover is urged the con- 
formity in this reſpect between England and the other Eu- . 
ropean kingdoms. The Saxons had the like aſſemblies in 
Germany : the Oftrogoths, and after them, the Lombards 
in Italy: the Francs had their fields of mars or of may 9, 
their {anes, their parliaments : and the Spaniards their cortez. 

T his conformity plainly ſhews, there was no other form 
of government then in Europe. It is further added, that to 
deny with any foundation theſe aflemblies to be as ancient as 
kingly power, it muſt be ſhown who are the fovereigns that 
hrit eltabliſhed them in each kingdom. But how came it to 
pais, that all the kings in Europe ſhould agree together at 


the ſame time, to become ſo very gracious znd condeſcend- 


ing to their ſubjeAs? There is doubtleſs more reaſon to ſup- 


c See note in the reign of Canute reges quotannis circa anni principium 
the great concerning this threefold diſ- & martio menſe indicere, qu1 in patenti 
tin&tion of the laws, campo & ſub dio peragebantur, ex quo 

d Campus Martii, & Maddii vel Ma- campi Martii vulgo appellantur, a 
£i, comitia publica, ſeu generales con- ſcriptoribus. Greg, Turon. Il. 2» 
hiſt, Fran, Cc. 27, 
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poſe they would have all joined in aboliſhing, rather than 
in granting, a privilege of this nature, 


Il. The conſtituent parts or members of the wittena- 


gemot. 


A LL agree, the greater nobility were members of the 


wittena-gemot. By the greater nobility, I mean the 
ealdorman and thanes of the firſt rank, afterwards ſtyled earls 
and barons. But the difficulty is to know, whether the 
thanes of the ſecond and third claſſes, and the ceorles, of 
whom the houſe of commons at preſent conſiſts, had a right 
to fit there by their repreſentatives or not. "Tho? this inqui- 
ry ſeems to be of little moment, at a time when the com- 
 mons inconteſtably enjoy this privilege, yer it is not entirely 
needleſs to know, whether they uſurped it, whether it was 
given them by the conceſſion of the kings : or whether it is 
of the ſame ſtanding with the monarchy, How undeniable 
ſoever the right of the commons may be at preſent, there 
are ſome who are periuaded it would be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to acknowledge it to low from the condeſcention of 
the ſovereigns, left the ſame power that is ſuppoſed to have 
granted it, ſhould think of revoking it when a favourable op- 
portunity offered *. 
all the attempts to prove, the commons have not been all 
along in poſleſhon of this privilege. Tt is but too apparent, 
this queſtion has been ſtarted only to gratify ſuch of the kings 
as have endeavoured to ſtretch the royal prerogative beyond 
its due bounds. SY 
Be this as it will, they who maintain the commons had 
no right to fit in the wittena-gemot, in the time of the Sax- 
on kings, alledge for their firft reaſon, that the under-thanes 
and ceorles were not proprietors of lands. Whence they 
infer, it would have been of no uſe to the commons to have a 
place in theſe aſſemblies, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to regulate 
the affairs of a country which properly belonged to the king 
and the nobility. 1 
of the firſt rank ſhould - agree to make their vaſſals their 
companions : that ſince in the diſtribution of their lands 
they were at liberty to give them on what conditions they 


e This 1s what happened in the power to revoxe their privileges, which, 
reign of king James I. this prihce havy- in his opinion, had no other founda- 
ing often giving the commons to un- tion than the conceſſion of his prede- 
acritand, that he thought it in his ceilors, Rapin, 
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And indeed this is the true motive of 


"They add, it is incredible that the nobles 
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: pleaſed, it is not at al] probable they ſhould place the tenants 


in the ſame rank with the lords, To render this opinion 
more probable, they ſay further, it is not to be imagined, 
that in thoſe days the people were upon the ſame foot as at 
preſent ; that although they were free, their freedom was 


. confined within narrow bounds; that the ſuperiority of the 


nobles over them was waſlily greater than at this day, and 
for that reaſon, the people were litile regarded: they 
ſerved in the wars for foot ſoldiers, who were looked upon 
as ſervants. Accordingly they had the name of Knechten 
{ that is ſervants] given them. | | 
'To this the afſertors of the rights of the commons reply, 
that ſince the nobles, who held their lands of the king, had 
a right to a place in the wittena-gemot, the commons, who 
held their lands of the nobles, might very well have rhe ſame 
privilege too. The reaſon alledged in the. objeQtion not 
holoing good againſt the lords, ought not to be of more force 
againſt the commons. They add, that the main buſineſs of 
the general council was the making laws as well for the peo- 


_ ple, as for the nobility; the ſettling the rights of the ſub- 


jets ; the preſerving peace in the ftate; and the raiſing 
taxes, whereof the people paid the largeſt ſhare. Hence 
they infer, it wes very natural, and extremely conſonant to 
the cuſtom of the Saxons, that the people ſhould give their 
conlent to all thoſe things that concerned them no leſs than _ 
the nobles. In a word, they ſay, if the people afliſted not at 
the debates of the great council, it is not to be conceived 


whence ſhould proceed the great care of ſecuring their rights 


and liberties, and preventing their being opprefied by the 
great. Jt is well known that men, eſpecially the great, are 
not wont to labour fo heartily to leſſen their power, but ra- 

ther endeavour to increaſe their authority as much as poſſible. 
But as this point, being a matter of fact and not of right, 
cannot be decided by bare reaſonings, both parties endeavour 
to ſupport their opinions with more ſuitable proofs, namely, 
authorities, To this end, cach fide lays great ſtreſs upon 
certain terms in the charters of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and 
upon certain expreſkons in the hiſtorians, who ſpeak of the 
government of thoſe days. It will be neceffary therefore. to - 
produce ſome of thee proofs, for the reader's better under-_ 
ſtanding the queſtion, and to enable him the better to judge 
of the reaſons alledged on both ſides. ] ſhall begin with 
what is urged againſt the commons, or their repreſeutatives, 
bcing menbers of the general allembly. 
n 
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In the firſt place it is ſaid, the very name of wittena-ge- 
mot, plainly implies, that the great council conſiſted only of 
ſuch as were ſtyled wittan, Now it 1s pretended, the. preciſe 
meaning of that word is majores natu, ſeniores, ealdormen, 
by which are underſtood only the earls and barons, or in the 
language of the Saxons, the ealdormen and king's thanes, 
ſpiritual and temporal, To make this appear, a paſlage is 
cited out of Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory as tranſlated by king 
Alfred. Bede favs, king Oſwald applied to the majores na- 
tu of Scotland for a biſhop; and Alfred has rendered the "OP" 
terms, majores natu by ealdormen, The ſame hiſtorian ſay- = , l. 3 
ing in the ſame place, that Oſwald made uſe of ſuis ducibus 
& miniftris for interpreters; Alfred has tranſlated theſe words 
by his ealdormen and thanes, Hence it is inferred, that 
the term wittan is to be underſtood only of ealdormen and 
barons, or in general, of the chief men of the nation. And 
accordingly it is concluded, the wittena-gemot, or aſſembly 
of wiſe men, conſiſted only of ſuch. This explanation of 
the word wittan is farther confirmed, by the hiſtorians ren- 
dering it in Latin by principes, optimates, proceres, mag- 
nates, duces, comites, prepoſiti, miniftri regis, nobiles, 
milites, which can by no means be underſtood of the people 
or their repreſentatives, Tt | | 

They who are of the contrary opinion, alledge, in their Aniwer to | 
turn, the ſame authorities to prove the greater nobility were T_ 
not alone ſummoned to the national council. They pretend, 
theſe very expreſſions, on which their adverſaries ground their 
opinion, are not to be ſo reſtrained to the nobility, as to be 
unapplicable to the magiſtrates and chief men among the 
people. To prove what they advance, they cite numberleſs 
paſlages from the Latin authors, where the words principes, 
nobiles, milites, are to be taken in that ſenſe. 

To this the others reply, the word people may be under- Reply of the 
ſtood in two different ſenſes ; firſt, as it ſignifies a nation in firſt. 
general, in which ſenſe they own that by magnates, pro- 
ceres, nobiles, &c. may be meant the chief men of the peo- 
ple, or of the whole nation. The other ſenſe of the word 
people is more reſtrained, and fignifies only a part of the 
people, as ſeparate or different from the nobility, as when 
one ſays, the nobles and people. This is the meaning in 
queſtion, to which it ſhould be proved that the cited paſlages 
can be applied. Now this is what they think impoſſible, af- 
firming, there is no ſuch thing to be met with in the Latin 
authors, as optimates plebis, but always populi, that is, of 
the people in general, But ſuppoſing it were true, that theſe 

| expreſhons 
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_ expreſſions did ſometimes denote the chief men among the 
_ people, as diſtinguiſhed from the nobles, it would ſtill remain 


Remark on 


 _ the forego- 


ing proofs, 


to prove, that, in the alledged paſlages, the word people mult 


be taken in that ſenſe, unleſs the very thing in diſpute be 


oy ge 9%, OO _— | 

ut to this the afſertors of the rights of' the commons an- 
ſwer, they readily agree theſe expreſſions are principally to be 
underſtood of noble perſons ; but affirm withal, their mean- 
ing is not to be confined to the nobles of the firſt rank. They 
ſay, that although in England, the greater nobility, or peers 
of the realm, are a diſtin& order from the leſſer, who are 


Tanked with the commons, it does not follow that the Latin 


terms are to be explained by a diſtintion no where elſe to be 
found. For inſtance, in France, the loweſt gentilhomme 
belongs as much to the nobility, as the higheſt lord ; the 


_ greater and leſ{cr nobility making but one and the ſame body. 


Tt is a fad thing to ſee an inquiry of this nature reduced to 
a grammatical diſpute. But ſince I have undertaken to re- 
late the arguments of both ſides, I thought myſelf obliged 
not to paſs over in ſilence thoſe taken from the fore-men- 
tioned terms. However, in what has been ſaid, the one 
fide ſeems to me plainly to prove that the great lords had a 
right to fit in the wittena-gemot, which no body ever denied, 
But I cannot fay it neceſfarily follows from what they alledge, 
that the commons were excluded, which is the point in 
queſtion. On the other hand, what is urged on the other 
ſide tends rather to ſhow, that the reaſons for the excluſion 
of the commons are not fatisfactory, than to prove directly, 


they had a place in the wittena-gemot. | Let us therefore 


\ proceed to another fort of arguments, alledged in favour of 


_ Another ar- 
gument for 
the com- 
mons, 


the commons, _ | 

The firſt is taken from Henry of Huntingdon, the hiſto- 
rian, who ſpeaking of the depoling of Sigebert king of 
Weſlex, exprefles himſelf thus : king Sigebert growing incor- 


rigible, the great men and people of Weſlex ailembled toge- 


ther in the beginning of the ſecond year of his reign, and 
depoſed him with unanimous conſent, In this paſſage it is 
pretended, the people being put in oppoſition to the great 
men, can mean only the commons, and confequently they 
cave their votcs in the genera] aſſembly, | 

_ This explanation 1: ſupported by a paſſage of another hil- 
torian, who ſays; in the reign of Edward the elder, were 
allembled the biſhops, abbots, the faithſu] ſubjeQAs or vaſlals, 


| the great men and the people, inthe kingdom oi Weſlex. It 


is maintained, that by the fidcics, or faitaful ſubjeCts, which 
| may 
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may be explained by vaſlals or liege-men, are to be under- 
ſtood the people, as diſtin&t from the nobles, ſince in this 
place the fideles and the people are diſtinguiſhed from the 
great men. | 
To theſe authorities they add another from Ethelwulph's 
charter of tythes, where it is ſaid, theſe things were granted 
by the king, barons, and people. | gil 
Theſe proofs are confirmed by two charters; the firſt 
whereof is king Ethelred's, in favour of the abbey of Wol- 
verhampton, which concludes with theſe words : theſe are 
the decrees of Sigeric archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the 
court held before king Ethelred, the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhops, abbots, ſenators, the chiefs and people of the whole 
country. | 
The other granted by Edward the confeſſor to the abbot. 
of Weſtminſter, runs thus : I have ordered therefore this 
charter of my donation to be read on the day of the dedica- 
tion of the ſaid church, in the preſence of the biſhops, ab- 
bots, earls, and great men of England, and in the fight and 
hearing of all the people. eb | 
But the oppoſers of the commons pretend to invalidate the Aanfwer a- 
force of all the arguments drawn from paſſages of hiſtorians gaivtt the 
and charters ſeveral ways. In the firſt place, they 'obſerve, PM 
the greateſt part of theſe hiſtorians lived when the commons 
ſat in parliament, and therefore it is no wonder when they 
ſpeak of the Anglo-Saxon affairs, they ſhould repreſent 
things as they were in their own times. In the ſecond place, 
they fay, nothing can be inferred from any expreflions in 
theſe charters, becauſe they were not originally writ in La- 
tin, but in Saxon. Conſequently, the Latin quotations from 
thence are only tranſlations, the faithfulneſs whereof cannot 
be judged of, without confronting them with the originals, 
which is impoſlible, ſeeing they are all loſt, For inſtance, 
It is certain, the Saxons never made uſe of the term baron, 
which was brought in by the Normans, and yet we find it 
in one of the abovementioned charters. In the third place, 
they ſay, ſome of the paſſages alledged do but ſhow at moſt, 
that the reſolutions of the wittena-gemot were taken in the 
{1ght of the peop!e, who perhaps expreſſed their ſatisfaRion 
by ſhouts and acclamations. But they maintain this to be 
no proof of the people's giving their votes, or that their con- 
ſent was neceſlary, ſince they were preſent only as witneſſes. 
This manifeſtly appears, ſay they, in the forementioned 
charter of Ethelwulph, which runs thus : there were preſent 
the archbiſtops and biſhops of England, Buthred king of 
. Mercia, 
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| Mercia, Edmund king of Eaſt-Anglia, and of abbots; ab- 
befles, dukes, carls, and great men of the whole kingdom, 
and other faithful ſubjeQs, a great multitude, who all ap- 
proved of this royal a&t, to which the dignified perſons ſub- 
ſcribed their names. It is pretended, ſince the great men 
only ſigned the charter, their approbation alone was neceſfſa- 
ry. Beſides, what can be the meaning of a great multitude 
of faithful ſubjefts? was it the whole body of the people ? 
this they won't ſay, who maintain that the commons fat in 
the wittena-gemot by their repreſentatives, as they do at this 
day. And indeed, this great multitude cannot well be ap- 
plied to a very limited number of repreſentatives, but may 
very aptly be uſed to denote crowds of people, got together 
to make acclamations. In fine, itis obſerved, that in all the 
forecited paſſages, a forced meaning is given to the term, 
fideles, to make it fignify the repreſentatives of the commons, 
fince that word is applicable to all ſubjes in general, as well 

to the body of the nobles as of the people, | 
Another ar. To come therefore to more direct proofs, the favourers of 
 gumentfor the commons alledge other paſſages, where, they pretend the 
the com- meaning of theſe terms is fixed to the repreſentatives of the 
_ people, by the word procuratores. In a charter f, dated 
811, it is ſaid, Cenulph king of Mercia, aſſembled, for the 
dedication of the monaſtery of Winchelcomb, the great 

men of the kingdom, the biſhops, procurators, &c. 
es To this it is anſwered, that the dedication of a church and 
| monaſtery was the only buſineſs in hand, for which purpoſe 
Cenulph had afſembled a multitude of people, and particu- 
larly ſuch as were diſtinguiſhed by their birth or offices, But 
ſuppoling it to have been a real wittena-gemot, the term, 
procuratcres, 1s too undeterminate to denote the repreſenta- 
tives of the commens, unleſs it be joined with fome other 
word that fixes its fiznihcation. 

Reply for To refute this objeCtion, a charter is produced by the 
the com- other ſide, where they maintain, the term procuratores muſt 
_— be underſtoood of the repreſentatives of the people. This 
charter, granted by king Arthelſtan &, concludes thus : 
granted at the royal vill Atwelope, in the preſence of the 
biſhops, abbots, dukes, earls, and patrizz procuratoribus. 
Theanfwer. Now, ſay they, who can theſe patriz procuratores be, but 
the repreſentatives of the people ? But: they who are of the 


f In the annals of Winchelcomb in which charter is entered in the great 
&he Cottonian hbrary. regiſter that belonged to that abbey, and 
E To the abbey of Abbingtonin 931, is now in the Cottonian library. 
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contrary opinion, ſay, this is only a bare conjeQure, which | 
can be of no force, unleſs this expreſſion be ſhown to be com- 


mon at that time. OE Ds | 
Laſtly, a proof is alledged in favour of the commons, that The laſt ar- 
ſeems to be ſtronger than any of the former. Itis ſaid, there  agoeage 
are now ſeveral hamlets *, that ſend repreſentatives to parlia- mons. 
ment, which right muſt have been received in the time 
of the Saxon kings, when they were conliderable cities or 
burroughs. Indced, it is very improbable this privilege 
ſhould be granted them after they made ſo deſpicable a figure 
in the kingdom. + ps 
To evade this argument, it is replied, it cannot take The anfwer, 
| place, unleſs it be proved that theſe burroughs, now become 
hamlets, were gone to decay before the conqueſt, They 
add, that even this would not be ſufficient, becauſe yery poſ- 
ſibly they might have been rebuilt and deſtroyed again during 
| the civil wars, England was ſo often troubled with, after the 
commons were in poſſeſſion of the right of ſending repreſen- 
tatives to. parliament. | 
To all theſe arguments alledged in behalf of the com- 
mons, it is added as a favourable precedent, that in all the 
other ſtates in Europe, the people were ſummoned to the ge- 
neral aſſemblies. Though hitherto I have only related the rea- 
ſons of both parties, I cannot help remarking upon this laſt, 
that it is groundleſsly ailedged, without pretending however 
to weaken the reſt. And this I ſhall plainly ſhow, at leaſt 
with regard to France, by the authority of three writers, 
who are looked upon as thoroughly verſed in the cuſtoms of 
that kingdom, _ ek | 
The firſt is Mezerai, who, diſcourſing of this ſubjeQt, ſays, Mezerai 
| © I meet with three ſort of aſſemblies in thoſe days ; the ge- prog > 
«© neral courts of the provinces; the champs de mai, at OT 
« which were preſent the ſeniores and majores natu of the the VItith, 
<< people, where military affairs. were chiefly debated z and <*®tury- 
© the conventus, colloquia, parliaments, where the biſhops, 
* abbots, and other great men met to make laws, and re- 
<c gulate matters relating to the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 
* civil government, and the publick revenues, &c. The 
« two laſt afſemblies were confounded in one.” In the opi- 
nion therefore of this hiſtorian, none but the great men were 
members of the parliaments. But ſince it may be objeted, 
that by the ſeniores and majores natu that afliſted at the 


h. Of which fort are Gatton in Sur- ſhire and Cornwall, and other .coun- 
rey, and ſeveral burroughs in Devon- ties, 


$0 


Fauchet's 

antiquities 
of France, 
}, vis 


Paſquier, 

- recherches, 
&Cc, 1, 2. 
©, 7o 
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champs de mai, are to be underſtoo1 the repreſentatives of 
the-people, let us ſee what preſident Fauchet ſays upon this 
head. | 

This learned hiſtorian mentions a certain ſpeech, ſhown 
him as made by Boniface archbiſhop of Mentz, where that 
prelate told Pepin, that the Gauls, omnium ordinum, of all 
orders and degrees, had given him the crown. * This 
« ſpeech, ſays the author, is moſt certainly ſpurious, Firſt, 
<© hecauſe the Francs never called themſelves Gauls. Se- 
« condly and principally, becauſe of the words omnium or- 
« dinum; for at that time there was no talk either of orders 
& or degrees, none but biſhops, abbots, earls, nobles, hav- 
« ing a place in the ſanes, general courts, or parliaments, 
«© and the earls commiſſioners, or church advocates, to re- 
« port the complaints of the people of their reſpeCtive terri- 
cr 2... 

Paſquier, the third writer, whoſe authority I would al- 
legde, expreſles himſelf ſtill more plainly and fully in this 
matter. His words are: 4+ Although ſome, who pretend to 
« be well verſed in the hiſtory of France, believe the aſ- 
« ſembly of the fſtates-general is of a very long ſtanding, 
« nay found the liberties of the people upon it, yet 1s nei- 
« ther the one nor the other true. I am ſeniitble, and rea- 


""6- Byp: k@ own, that formerly in Gaul, before the conqueſt of 


« fulius Czfar, there were general afſemblics, which were 
& continued by him under a pretence, familiar to the Romans, 
« of leaving us in polleffion of our antient rights and liberties. 
« But in all thefe aſſemblies, you will find none of the com- 
mon people, whom they looked upon as ſo many cyphers. 
«& In like manner, you will ind, under the firſt and ſecond 
< race of our kings, ſolemn conventions which were called 
<« parliaments, the principal finew of our monarchy, But 
<« to theſe were ſummoned only the princes, great lords, 
« nobles, and dignified churchmen. Now in our aflemblies 


© of the three eſtates, not only the common people have a 


« place with the clerzy: and nobility, but what is more, 


« make the greateſt and beſt part. Whence is it then, that 
« within ſome centuries of years the commons have had a 
« right to fit in our conventions, where are debated the af- 
« fairs relating to the good of the nation in general. This 
« js what I ſhall account for.” Then he ſhows the rea- 
ſons of the common people, or third eſtate, being firſt called 
to the parliaments, and fixes the original of it to the time of 
Philip le Bel, who began his reign in 1286, Theſe are. the 
teſtimonies of three very judicious writers, thoroughly verſed 

in 
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in the hiſtory of France. So far therefore is. the ancient 
praQtice of France from being a proof of the antiquity of the 
Tight of the commons of neland, that it rather ſerves to 
weaken the ſame, | | YN | : 

After ſeeing the arguments made uſe of for and againft the 
antiquity of the commons right to fit in parliament, it is 
doubtleſs very ſurprizing that both ſides ſhould be forced to 
diſpute upon bare conjectures, and the meaning of certain 
terms in the tranſlations of charters. One would think, in 
2 matter of this nature, each ſide ſhould produce more ſub- 
{tantial arguments. However this be, the reader may now 
form his judgment upon what has been ſaid, wherein I be- 
lieve nothing material is omitted, of what has been alledged 
pro and con, though I have done it very compendiouſlly. 
But as the greateſt part of the arguments uſed by both Obſervation 
parties, are taken from the charters of the Anglo-Saxon DR _ 
kings, I ſhall make one remark, which ought to be confi- | Rn 
dered before judgment is given upon this diſpute, And that is, 
the authority of all theſe charters is queſtioned by ſuch as are 
moſt verſed in the Engliſh hiſtory. "The reaſon they alledge 
for it, is, that in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, the uſe of 
charters was unknown in England. When the king made 
a grant to the church, or to any private perſon, he put them 
in polleflion by the delivery of a green turf, bough, or the 
like. Formerly, fays Ingulphus, poficflion of lands was gi- Hiſtory of | 
ven by bare words without any charters or other writings. ane n= 
They only delivered to the donee, or purchaſer, z helmet, ; 
ſword, horn, cup, ſometimes a ſpur, bow, arrow, &c. From 
this cuſtom it is inferred, that the charters, alledged as 
granted by the Anglo-Saxon kings, were all forged long af- 
ter their time. But as it may ſeem ſtrange, there ſhould be 
now ſo many charters bearing date before there was any ſuch 
thing in uſe, a matter of fa&t is advanced, which, if true, 
ſhows the reaſon of ſuch numbers being forged. Tt is af- 
firmed, William the conqueror finding great part of the 
crown lands to be alienated, particularly to the monaſteries, 
ſummoned the abbots to appear at his court, and produce 
the titles by which they held their eſtates, Some, who had 
nothing to plead but long poſlcffion, being diſpoſleſied, be- 
cauſe the king would allow no title” good, but what was 
in form, great.numbers of monks ſet about forging charters, 
to which they gave all the appearance of truth that was pol- 
Iible. In this manner they deceived that prince, and his 
Norman council, who were unacquainted with the hiſtory, 
language, and cuſtoms of the Saxons, Some produced their 
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charters in Latin, but theſe were rejected, on account oft 
the improbability the Saxon kings ſhould make uſe of a Jan- 
guage, little underſtood, and ftill much leſs uſed in their 
time. But whether this be true or not, it is however certain, 
ſeveral of thoſe charters, which are by ſome thought authen- 


| kick, were forged, and that long after their date. At leaſt 


it was very difficult to be convinced by good arguments, that 
thoſe from whence the teſtimonies to decide the preſent queſ- 
tion are taken, are ſo ancient as the time of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. | ; 

From what has been ſaid, this appears to be a very intri- 
cate caſe. Neither is there any likelihood of its .being ever 
ſet in a clearer light. Almoſt all the antient monuments 
which might ſerve to unfold the difficulties were buried in 
the ruins of the monaſteries, either before, or after the Nor- 


man conqueſt ', 


f As there are no Saxon monuments 
older than the eſtabliſhment of chriſti- 
anity, and but little light to be had 
from thoſe that are after, recourſe muſt 


be had to inference from thoſe few 


truths that are known, in order to diſ- 
cover who were the members of the 
Saxon legiſlature. Now the moſt pro- 


\ bable hypotheſis ſeems to be this. Pow- 


er reſults from and is the natural con- 
ſequence of property or eftates, and in 
all places where tyranny does not pre- 
vail, the perſons who compoſe the 
legiſlature, derive that power from the 
intereſt they have in ſome lands, or elſe 
from ſome diſtin&tion of rank. and or- 


_ der, which diſcriminate the members of 


a Society, As therefore our Saxon an- 
ceftors in their own country, did all 


perſonally meet for the enaCting laws ; 
ſo after their coming into England all 


to whom the land was apportioned per- 
ſonally affiſted in the Saxon parhaments, 
which were held at firſt, during the 
keptarchy, in open places capable of re- 
cetving all that had a right to be there, 
becaufe there was no minute freehold- 
ers in thoſe early days. By the feudal 
law all land-ho!ders were obliged to at- 
tend at the feudal courts, and had a 
right to give their aflent or diſſent to 
any laws or orders there propoſed : 
whence we yet retain the expreſſion 
of the convention of the eſtates, After 
the union of the ſeven kingdoms, when 
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the exerciſe of the legiſlative power in 
the perſon of every individual became 
impraCticable by reaſon of their remote- 
neſs and number, ſome change in the 
outward form was neceſſary in order to 
preſerve the commonwealth on the 
fame principles it was at firſt eſtabliſh- 
ed; and as the whole kingdom was di- 
vided into ſo many little republicks or 
tythings, ſome perſon out of every ty- 
thing or burrough came to the wittena- 
gemot, to take care of the concerns of 
the ſociety he belonged to : theſe were 
called witen or wiſemen, and were no 
other than the preſiding judges or gerefa 
of every tything, who were annually 
choſen both in the rural and town 
tythings, As therefore the earls, bi- 
ſhops, and abbots (who were the pre» 
ſiding judges in the communities both 
eccleſiaſtical and civil, that the people 
were originally divided into) were un- 
doubtedly members of the wittena-ge- 
mot, ſoit is reaſonable to think that the 
witan (who were: the preſiding judges 
in the lefſer communities that were af- 
terwards made) were ſo too. For it was 
but natural, when every individual could 
not appear in perſon, that the delegate 
or repreſentative of each community 
ſhould be the perſon, to whom they had 
by their own tree choice given the pre- 
cedency amongſt themſelves, Hence it 
1s plain that the commons or land-hold- 
ers were ever a part of the legiſlature : 
becapts 
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ItI. The authority of the wittena-gemot, and the affairs 
Tn , there debated. 


HERE is no treating this ſubje&t with any clearneſs, 


without examining three queſtions, which are as 
warmly controverted as the former, 


becauſe though the earls perhaps might 
not be elefive or annual officers, after 


the diſſolution of the heptarchy, as they 


were before, yet the graves of the ty- 
things, who were eleftive, being mem- 
bers of the Saxon wittena-gemot, the 
commons remained a conſtituent part 
of the Saxon legiſlature. 
| Ceorles (who were the ſame as our far- 
- mers, only paying their rent in corn, 
hay, &c. inſtead of money) and alfo 
the thanes (who had lagds aſſigned 
them by the king or great men in re- 
compence for their ſervice, and in lieu 
of wages, and conſequently were no 
more than part of the family of him 
they had their lands of) were not 
members of the wittena-gemot, except 
ſuch thanes, who held their lands of 


the arown for their ſervice, which re- - 


lated to the public, See p:; tb, 17. 
(note y.) A wittena-gemot then was 
no other than an aſſembly of all the 
provarng Judges of the nation, earls, 

iſhops, and wites, or the annual ma- 
giſtrates of the tythings and burroughs, 
who repreſented all the proprietors of 
land in their reſpeCtive tythings. ' Thus 
matters ſtood till the conqueſt. King 
William I. having afſumed the regal 
ſtate as his own by right, treated all 
that had oppoſed him as rebels, and 
diſpeſſefling them of their lands, diſ- 
tributed them amongſt his own confe- 
derates, who held them of the crown 
by a ſervice of a determined number of 
ſoldiers, in caſe of an invaſion or a re- 
bellion, and they enfeoffed their own 
immediate followers with ſome portions 
of what was affigned to them under re- 
ſervation of ſuch ſervice, Theſe lands 
were called knights fees, (each fee was 
about twenty pounds a year then, which 
15 equal to four or five hundred pounds 

now.) As the Normans were much 
inferior to the Engliſh in numbers, 
their buſineſs was to ſecure all the pow- 


er they could in their own hands. Ac- 
Vo Le. Il 


Hence . the 


In 


cordingly, over moſt of the tythings 


was placed a Norman chief, whoſe pow=- 


er was to be the ſame as the Saxon gee 
refa, with this difference, that it was 
to be hereditary, Theſe chiefs were 
called barons, and their eſtates baronies 
or honours. The conqueror to under- 
mine the power of the Saxon earls, 
which he could not- ſafely deſtroy, diſ- 
membred the barons eſtates in a man- 
ner from the counties, and made them 
recognize no ſuperior but the crowns 
By which means there was no diffe- 
rence between an earl and a baron, but 
only in extent, the power of both 
Ars was exceeding great) being the 
ame over their vaſſals. As for the bur- 
roughs, they were left in the ſame con- 
dition as in the Saxon times, and go- 
verned by annual magiſtrates of their 
own choofing. The conformity then 
between the Saxon wittena-gemot and 
Norman parliaments ſtood thus : the 
ecclefiaſticks and earls were the ſame in 
both 3 the burroughs were repreſented 
1n both by one of their own chooſing, 
who was ſtyled burgeſs, inſtead of wite, 
probably becauſe the magiſtrate was not 
always choſen repreſentative; and as 
the Saxon wites, or prefiding judges of 
the tythings, were members of the le- 
gillature, ſo were the Norman chiefs, 
or barons, with this difference only, 
that as the firſt had their rigat by e- 
le&Mion and for a time, the others had 
their's in ſucceſſion. And as the Saxon 
wites ſerved for their tythings, ſo the 
barons were intended by law to ſerve 
for the tenants of their baronies, which 
1s the reaſon why: they were exempted 
from contributing to the wages of the 
knights of the ſhire, Thus every ſpot 
of land was ſtill repreſented ; for as 
every part was within ſome tything in 


the Saxon time, ſo in the Norman e- 


very part of the whole kingdom wa3 
within ſome barony or ſome burrough. 
Things continued upon this ſolid foun- 

dation 
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THE HISTORY 
_ I. In whom was lodged the legiſlative power z whether in 
the king, in the great council, or in both together ? 
JI. Whether the king had a power to tax the people with- 
out the conſent of the ib aye,® ware 


ITI. Whether the gcneral aflembly had a right to eleR and 
depoſe the kings ? 


They who moſt ſtretch the prerogative royal, pretend, 
the legiſlative power was wholly lodged in the king. In 
proof whereof, they urge the terms made uſe of by the Saxon 
kings in their laws, by which they ſeem to declare themſelves 
the ſole enaCtors, without giving room to believe the gene- 
ral aſſembly had any hand in the matter. To this it is an- 
ſwered, though there is no mention in theſe laws of the con- 
ſent of the great council, it does not follow, that their con- 
currence was not neceſſary ; no more than it can be inferred 
at this day from our ſaying the ſtatutes of king Charles I. or 

Charles IT. that theſe ſtatutes were enacted without 
the conſent and authority of parliament. If we were litte- 
Tally to underſtand all the expreſſions uſed in ſpeaking of, and 
to, the king, we ſhould doubtleſs aſcribe great power to 


gation during the reigns of William 
Rufus and Henry I. But the barons, 
who were ſo many petty princes, being 
divided in the civil war betwixt Ste- 
phen, Maud, and Henry II. each par- 


- # treated thoſe of the other ſide as re- 


bels, which brought the poſleſſion of 
much land to the contending princes. 
And as each fide had experienced the 
power of the barons over their vaſlals, 
and having beſides many friends to re- 
munerate, they ſplit the baronies into 
ſmaller tenancies in chief, who all held 
immediately of the crown, Hence a- 
foſe the diſtinction of fees of the old 
feoffments and fees of the new, and 
alſo of the greater and leſſer barons. 
By genting thus ſmall fees in the reigns 
of Stephen, Henry I!. and king John, 


tenants in Capite, or barons, were ſo. 


multiplied, that a very unequal repre- 
ſentation of the kingdom aroſe, theſe 
lefler barons having an equal ſhare in 
the legiſlature with the moſt potent. 
This grievance being grown to the great- 
eft height, when king John was re- 
duced to reaſon, there was a clauſe in- 
ſerted in his magna charta, whereby all 
the greater barons were to be {.verally 


ſummoned to parliament, and the leffer 

in general, by which means theſe Iaſt 
were excluded from fitting in parlia- 
ment fingly and in perſon ; but how- 
ever the being ſummoned in general, 
gave them a right to do this as a com- 
Tn, and by repreſentation ;z and as 
theſe leffer barons were co-ordinate in 
rank, the right of repreſenting them 
naturally devolved on ſuch of their bo- 
dy as the reſt conferred it on, The 
perſons ſo choſen, were called from 
the tenure of their lands, and from 
their repreſenting the reſpeAtive coun- 
ties for which they ſerved knights of 
the ſhire, Theſe were to be choſen _ 
at the county courts, where none but 
the immediate tenants of the crown 


{the lefſer barons) came, and none 


other had votes till, by the eighth of 
Henry VI. all freeholders of forty 
ſhillings per annum had a right to vote 
at the elefQtian of knights of the ſhire, 
Thus we-find both before and after the. 
conqueſt, all proprietors of fand had z 
ſhare in the legiſlature. The reader 
may ſee theſe things more at large 
in Le, Aman's eſſay on the legiſſative 
power, &Cc | - 
him 
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iti thatt he is atually inveſted with. But to give more direct 


proofs, that the authority of the wittena-gemot was neceſſary in 


making new laws, ſeveral teſtimonies are produed, ſhewing 
that the kings acted nothing in this reſpect, without the con- 
ſent of the eſtates. Among the many that are alledged, I 
ſhall only chooſe a few, and inſert the ſubſtance of them. 


In the title of the Weſt-Saxon laws publiſhed by king Ina, 


it is ſaid, they were made with the advice and conſent of the 
biſhops, great men, carls, wiſe men; ſeniors, and people of 


the whole kingdom, | | 4 
Egbert, ſays in one of his charters; I Egbert, king of the 


Weſt-Saxons, with the permiſſion and conſent * of our whole 
' nation, and unanimous advice of all the great men, &c; 


But ſeeing it may be objected, that this is a charter and 
not a law, the teſtimony of king Alfred is alledged, who, in 
the title of his laws, ſpeaking as if he ated by his fole au- 


thority, concludes with theſe words: I Alfred, king of the 


Weſt-Saxons, ſhewed theſe laws to my wiſe-men, and they 


ſaid, they all liked, or, were pleaſed, they ſhould be ob-_ 
| ſerved. es | 


At the end of Athelſtan's laws, we have theſe words : all 
theſe things were confirmed and ordained by a general 
aſſembly, or ſynod, held at Graetly, at which was preſent 
archbiſhop Elfn, with all the great men king Athelſtan could 
aſſemble. Et 6 Ss 

"The title of ſome other laws made by this king, runs in 
this manner ; theſe are. the laws that were inſtituted by the 
wiſe men at Exeter, —+ = | 

Much the ſame expreſſion is.prefixed before the laws of 
Edgar and Ethelred II. «te oY 

In a charter of Canute the great !, we have theſe words : I 


Canute, king of the whole iſland of Albion, and many other 


nations, by the advice and decree of the archbiſhops, biſhops, 


 abbots, earls, and all my other faithful ſubje&s, have or- 


dained, &c. This authority is of the greater force, as Ca- 


Nute, aſcending the throne by right of conqueſt, would not 


probably have ſought the concurrence of the eftates, had he 


not found it cuſtomary o to do, 


In a word, it is pretended, if ſome of the kings expreſs 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, as would induce ove to believe 
they acted by their ſole authority, in the promulgation of the 


k Cum licentii & conſenſu, Great now in the office of the king's remem- 
regiſter of Abbington, before-mentioned. bxancer of the exchequer, | 
2 To the abbey of $t, Edmundfbury, | 
C 2 laws, 
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Jaws, their words are not to be taken in the literal ſenſe, 
The reaſon is, theſe expreſſions are explained and limited by 
thoſe of ſome other kings, who owned, they aCted in con- 
cert with the wittena-gemot. Now there is no likelihood, 
ſovereign princes would ever acknowledge their power to be 
limited, if it was not fo in reality. If any one will inſift up- 
on this ſort of expreſſions, which ſeem to imply that the 
kings make laws without the conſent and approbation of 
parliament, it may by the fame method be proved, that the 


king at this very day is inveſted with an abſolute power in 


this reſpe&. "And indeed, in ſome certain as, which are 
preſented to him by the parliament, he ſays, that he wills 
and requires, though it is well known, his will would be of 
no force, unleſs preceded by the conſent of the two houſes, 

The ſame reafonings and reflections occur with regard to 
the ſecond queſtion, or the impotition of taxes. If the Saxon 


| kings ſeem in ſome paſlages to levy taxes by their own au- 


thority, we are to underſtand, it was not till after the pre- 
vious conſent of the eſtates, as we find upon other occaſions. 

I ſhall not inſiſt here on the third queſtion, concerning 
the electing and depoſing of the kings, becauſe I intend to 
treat of theſe points under the article of the ſucceſſion. 


IV. The authority of the wittena-gemot in ecclefraſtical 
| | matters. 


EFORE the Anglo-Saxons embraced the chriſtian re- 
B ligion, one of their fundamental maxims (aſcribed alſo _ 
by Tacitus, to the ancient Germans) was, that all impor- 
tant affairs relating to the whole naticn, were brought to the 
general atſembly, where they were debated in common, that 
they. might be ſettled witn the unanimous conſent of all that 
had a right to vote. It is no wonder therefore, that religious 
affairs were regulated in the wittena-gemots, as I have elſe- 
where obſerved, ſince they are of the greateſt importance to 
mankind, Accordingly, Edwin, king of Northumberland, 
being delirous, after his converſion, to eſtabliſh the chriſtian 
religion in his dominions, did not undertake it till he had 
conſulted his wiſe-men, that is, his wittena-gemot, as Bede 
relates it, The maxim, that no laws are binding but what 
the whole nation has conſented to, has all along been looked 
upon in England, as the foundation of liberty, and the baſts 
of gQvernment. 


Eccleſiaſtical 
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Eccleſiaſtical affairs may be.ranked in two claſſes, Firſt, 


ſuch as relate to the clergy alone, as making a diſtinct body 


from the laity. Theſe were left, as they now are, to the 
ſole management of the eccleſiaſticks, who held their coun- 
cils or ſynods, where the laity had nothing to do. Secondly, 
ſuch as concerned the body of the people, as chriſtians. 
Theſe were regulated in the mixed councils, conlifting of 
the chief men of the clergy, and the nobility, ,Herein, the 


Tules of equity were perfectly followed. It was not thought 
juſt to enaGt civil laws, that were obligatory tc the clercy, 


as members of the ſtate, without their concurrence. On 
the other hand, it was deemed unreaſonable, that the clergy 


ſhould have a power of making ecclefiaſtical laws, that were 


binding to the Jaity, as chriſtians, without the conſent of 
the wittena-gemot, or repreſentative of the nation. 'T hus, 
in both theſe reſpets, the ſame principles were followed, 
namely, that no man was bound by any laws, to which he 


had not you his conſent, either by hinſelt or his repreſen- 
tative. 
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ence it is, that the wittena-gemots were for the wittena- 


moſt part mixed aſſemblies, where all important affairs, as gemot was 


a mixed aſ- ' 


well eccleſiaſtical as civil, were treated, and that theſe aflem- {7 , 


blies had noleſs authority in ſpirituals, than in temporals. 


To be convinced of this, we need only caſt an eye on the Proofs of 


laws of the Anglo-Saxons, where we find a perpetual mix- 
ture of eccleſiaſtical and civil matters. I ſhall produce a few 


inſtances, which ſeem to be inconteſtable. In the year 673, 


a council was convened, where Theodore archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury preſided, and ten canons of the ancient general coun- 


Ccils were affented to, as hath been related in the hiſtory of 


the church of that time. But this aflembly was not purely 
an eccleſiaſtical ſynod ; for beſides the biſhops, all the kings 


it 


and great men of England were preſent, as an hiſtorian re- M. Weſt, 


lates it, And therefore it was a mixed council, a mycel [y- 
nod, a real wittena-gemot. We muſt take .care not to be 
led into error by the words council or ſynod, which at pre- 


ſent denote an aſſembly of ecclefiaſticks; whereas, in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, theſe terms were not underſtood 


in ſo limited a ſenſe, but ſerved to expreſs all ſorts of great 
allemblies. Whoever carefully examines the nature of theſe 
ancient aſſemblies, which by hiſtorians are called councils, 
he will find, they were mixed conventions, fince they were 
ſubſcribed, approved, and affeiited to, by the kings, princes, 
and great men there preſent, In the reign of Edward the 


elder, an afſembly was held, where the articles of a treaty 


were ſettled between that prince and Guthurm, to whom 
2 Alfred 
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Alfred had given Eaſt-Anglia, a ſtate affair, if ever there 
was any, And yet, in this very afſembly, were enacted ſe- 
veral eccleſiaſtical laws, which in the preamble are called 
ſenaius conſulta, becauſe made by the witan, that is, by the 
great mci of Weſl-x and Eaſt-Anglia. Among theſe laws, 
beſides ſevera! that were purely political, there are ſome 
With theſe titles, of 2poſtates, of the puniſhment of ſuch as 
are in orders, of inceiis, or faſts, &c. From whence it is 
manifeſt, theſe political aſſern>!i-s made laws concerning re- 
 ligion, An'hiſtorian ſays, king Aihe!itzn convened a coun- 

_cil, in which many Jaws both eccleſiaſtical and civil were 
enacted : conſequently this was not an aflembly of church- 
men, fince it was never pretended, the clergy had a power to 

make ſecular laws, De | 
The witte- FJBut this is not all. It is ſhown by ſeveral inſtances, that 
Wo the wittena-gemor eleGed and deprived the biſhops. Wil- 
biſhops, Frid biſhop of York, whem I have had frequent occaſion to 
; mention, was elefted by the two kings of Northumberland, 
_ and the general coyncil of that kingdom, as the author of his 
Eddius vit. life relates. Erkenwald, biſhop of London, was elegied with 
Wil. c- 11+ the conſent of king Sebba, and the advice of all the people, 
Þ'4”* Wlftan was made biſhop of Worceſter in curii, that is, 
in the great aſſembly, which was called the court, or the 
king's court. Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, ſpeaks in this 
manner of the eleftions of the biſhops and abbots: for 
| many yea:s, there was no eleCtion abſolutely free and cano; 
nical; but all ecclefiaſtical dignities were conferred by the 

king's court, according to their good pleaſure ®, 

And depri- As the wittena-gemot was concerned in the eleQtion, fo 

ved them was it alſo in the deprivation of biſhops. Of which 1 
= ſhall give the following inſtances. Brithelm, biſhop of Dor- 
cheſter, being promoted- to the ſee of Canterbury,. Edgar, 
who had a mind Dunſtan ſhould be archbiſhop, cauſed 
Brithelm to be ſent back to his former biſhoprick. How 
this was done we are informed by Oſbern the monk, who 
wrote the life of Dunſtan: within a few days after Brithelm 
was made archbiſhop, not thinking himſelf fit for ſo great 
a charge, he departed to the church he had lately left, by 
]. Walling- the command of the king and people. Another hiſtorian 
tord, relates this mattter in the manner following: Edgar made 
Brithelm deſcend the ſame way he was raiſed : for a council 


mn After which the perſon ſo ele&t- the delivery baculi and annuli, as may 
ed being firſt conſecrated, the king 3n- be ſeen in the ſame author, 
veſted him with the termperalities, by | 


being 
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being convened for this very purpoſe, he objected ſeveral ar-_ 


ticles againſt Brithelm, and by the order and conſent of his 
barons, ſent him back to the cure of his former church of 
Dorcheſter. Brithelm therefore was both elected and de- 


prived by the rene of the wittena-gemot. In the reign 


of Edward the confeffor, Robert archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was removed from his ſee by a decree of the wittena gemot, 
and Stigand being eleRted in his place, the papal power could 
neither procure this eteftion to be annulled, as long as the 
dominion of the Saxons laſted, nor prevent the Engliſh from 
acknowledging Stigand as lawful archbiſhop though ſuſpended 
by the pope. | LA 

Theſe inſtances, ſhow, the wittena-gemot, or mycel ſynod 
was an eccleſiaſtical and political afſembly at the ſame time, 
and that all affairs relating to the church and ſtate were in- 
differently treated there. It was not till long after, when 
the papal authority was grown to a great height, under the 


Norman and Angevin kings, that the clergy claimed the 


privilege of debating apart all matters any way relating to re- 
ligion, in eccleſiaſtical aſſemblies or ſynods. 


{t is time now to ſpeak of the king in particular, his prero- 
gatives, revenues, and ſucceſſion to the crown, 


_ Of the king. 


3 


Have already obſerved in ſome other place, that the Saxon The power 


I government in Germany was ariſtocratical, and that they 


conqueſts in Great-Britain into kingdoms, and aſſumed the 
ticle of king. But with this new title, they were however 
conſidered at firſt by the ſubjects upon the ſame foot only 
with their governors in Germany, whoſe power. was far 


from —_ deſpotical. ' Nevertheleſs, ſome pretend, the right 
_ of conque 


gave theſe firſt kings an unlimited power, from 
whence it would follow, that the privileges of the Engliſh 


ad only a general who commanded their armies in time of 
*war. "The Saxon leaders themſelves erefted their ſeveral 


of the king 
was bgund- 


ſubjeCts were either conceſſions of the kings, or uſurpations 


of the people. This argument, drawn from the right of 
conqueſt, might have ſome weight if the privileges of the 


Britons, who were ſubdued, was the point in debate. But 


the queſtion here is about the privileges of the Saxons or 
Engliſh, who were themſelves the conquerors, and over 
whom conqueſt gave no power to their kings, I fay, we are 
to conſider here the Saxons only, ſince there remained in 
me country they were maſters of, but very few Britons, who 

| | C4 | were 


The king's 
prerogatives. yr2s the 


> 


account of this matter. 


interva], 


Js 


tive power. 


z The king had alſo power to pardon malefators. But 
as offences may be conlidered in a double view, namely, 
as they concern the public, or as being prejudicial to ſome. 
private perſon, the king could only pardon them in the 

'The king's pardon prevented not the offended 

party from demanding ſatisfaction for the wrongs he had 

T his fatisfa&tion was called in Saxon, wiregeld, 

that is, a reparation, made to the injured party or his friends 


firſt reſpect, 


received. 


n As the earls in thoſe days held 
their earldoms of the community, and 
not of the king, there is no doubt but 
they were both made and turned out 
with the conſent of the great council, 
But as a body politick cannot aft itſelf, 
when any particular a& is to be done, 


the execution thereof naturally de- 
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were looked upon but as ſo many: ſlaves. As therefore the 
Anglo-Saxons cannot be faid to loſe their rights by making 
conqueſts, they are to be conſidered upon the ſame foot as in 
Germany, that is, as a free people under the condu& of a_ 
head or chief, whoſe power was limited by law. | 
There is no doubt, that in England, as in all other 
kingdoms, the royal authority by degrees exceeded the 
bounds at firſt preſcribed. But, the hiſtory of the Anglo- 
Saxons being very imperfect, there is no giving a particular 
TI muſt therefore content mylelf 
with ſhowing in general ſome of the chief prerogatives 
enjoyed by the Anglo-Saxon kings during their dominion, 
which laſted above 600 years, without being able ſo much 
as to obſerve the alterations in this reſpe& during ſo long an 


One of the moſt conſiderable of the king's prerogatives 
power of appointing the earls, a) Judges, 

and other offices as well civil as military. | 
aſſert, that the military poſt of the dukes or holds of each 
county was conferred by the ſhire-gemot. Very probably, it 
was in the king's power to change theſe offices according 
to his pleaſure, of which we meet with ſeveral inſtances in 
hiſtory. But after all, it cannot be poſitively affirmed, be- 
cauſe when ſuch an officer is found to be turned out by the 
king, it does not neceſſarily follow, it was done without the 
conſent or previous ſentence of the wittena-gemot® 
MR Another great prerogative of: the crown, was that the 
' laws made in the wittena-gemot were of no force without 
the aflent of the king, to whom was committed the execu- 


Some however 


volves on the king, as lord or head of 
the great ſeignory of the kingdom. 
And therefore when he is ſaid to make 
or put out an earl, the aſſent of the 
wittena-gemot 1s always to be ſuppoſed. 
For feudal earls (and all were ſo in thoſe 
days) could not be made without the 
conſent of the peers, 


and 
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nd relations. Hence doubtleſs carne the cuſtom of England, 
at this day, of the wife's or ſon's appealing in caſes of mur- 
der. For the ſame reaſon alſo this clauſe is _— inſerted in 
pardons : Ita tamen ut ftet reCto in curia noſtra, {1 quis verſus 
eum loqui voluerit. _ 657 | PI: 
The power of coining money was another of the King's 
W prerogatives, which he could grant by charter to whom he 
= pleaſed, as we find ſeveral of the Saxon kings granted the 
;-1 Hine to the two archbiſhops and others. But the king had 
not the power of enhancing or debaſing the coin. The 
mirror of juſtices recites it as an old law, that the king could 
not change the money, or make other coin than of ſilver, 
without the conſent of all the counties. | OY 
It is uncertain, whether it was abſolutely in the power 
of the Saxon kings to make war or peace, without the 
conſent of the wittena-gemot, It is true, indeed, the power 
of making war was, as it is now, of little conſequence, fince 
the king, not being able to raiſe money without the conſent 
of the eſtates, could not bear the expence, if his ſubjects re- 
fuſed to affiſt him, But as for making peace, the caſe is quite 
different, ſince on a good or bad peace, depends the welfare 
of a whole kingdom, as hath been too often experienced. 
And therefore, theſe two prerogatives, which are commonly 
Joined together, widely differ in their conſequences. It de- 
pends on the people to contribute to the wars the king is 
pleaſed to undertake of his own concord, and, by refuſing 
their concurrence, have it in their power to prevent the mil 
Chiefs that an unjuſt or unneceſſary war may occaſion, But | 
how ſhall they hinder the effects of a pernicious peace, con- 
cluded without their knowledge ? 


The king's revenues were of three ſorts. The firſt The king's 
conſiſted in certain things, furniſhed him by the tate, for revenucs: 


the maintenance of his. houſhold, as corn, hay, cattle, 
and the like, which were uſually paid in kind. The ſecond 
branch was the produce of certain demeſnes or lands an-_ 
nexed to the crown, and deſigned to ſerve for public uſes, 
it not being in the power of the king to grant any part of 
them, not even to the church, without the conſent of the 
eſtates. Hence it is that we find the ancient charters of the 
Saxon kings to the churches or monaſteries, confirmed b 
the principal members of the general aſſembly, who ſigned 
them in this manner. I. N-—— have ſubſcribed, confirmed, 
approved, corroborated, or other the like expreflions, It 
= cannot be doubted but this branch of the king's revenue was 
& applicd to public uſes, when it is conſidered, that ſo late ia 
tae 
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the end of the XIVth century, in the reign of Richard Il, 
the parliament ordered, that for the future the revenues of | 
the king's demeſnes ſhould go towards defraying the charge 
of the wars he ſhould be engaged in, The third branch con- 
ſiſted, as at this day, of certain taxes or impoſts, which were 
laid from time to time on the people upon urgent occaſions, 
by the authority of the wittena-gemot. = 
| Wee do not find, during the heptarchy, the kings affeted 
any ſwelling titles, as ſome did x webun bh 'They were all 
contented with the title of king of their reſpeRive kingdoms, 
and the prince who was elected monarch, did not imagine he 
had a right to diſtinguiſh himſelf upon that account. Egbert 
Himſelf, after acquiring the ſovereignty of the ſeven king- 
doms, made no alteration in his uſual title of king of the 
Welſt-Saxons. Athelſtan was the firſt that ſtyled himſelf | 
ithperator. Edmund was ſatisfied with, reQtor & guberna«» 
tor Angliz, Edgar called himſelf, king of the whole iſland | 
of Albion. Canute the great aſſumed the title of king of 
Albion, and many other nations. Some affeQed a Greek i 

title, as Edgar, who ſtyled himſelf, totius Angliz baſileus. | 

The coro- As for the coronation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, there 

nation of the was no time fixed for this ceremony, either during the hep- | 
Kings, tarchy, or after the union of the ſeven kingdoms. Each 
was crowned when he thought it moſt convenient. Before | 
Egbert, the kings of Kent were crowned by the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury : the kings of Northumberland, by the arch- 
biſhops of York, and the reſt commonly by the biſhop of i 
their capital, After Egbert united the heptarchy, or at leaſt 
four of the kingdoms 'into one, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury claimed the privilege of crowning the kings, but this 
pretenſion was founded only on a cuſtom, which, though 
uſual, was not however neceſſary. And indeed we find, 
after the union, ſeveral kings were crowned by the arch- 
biſhops of York, or even by otter biſhops. Some ſay, 
Harold 'put the crown on his own head himſelf. Sweyn, the i 
firſt Daniſh king, was not crowned at all, and yet was 
owned for king. Edgar reigned ſeveral years in Weſſex, be- 
fore he was ſolemnly crowned. Edward the confeſfor's co- 
ronation was not performed till ſix months after he was pro- 
claimed. This negle& is a clear evidence this ceremony was 
not then deemed abſolutely neceſſary. And therefore they 
who date the beginnings of the reigns from the coronation- 
days, only breed confuſion in chronology, from an over- i 
exactneſs. This way of reckoning is ſo much the more lia- 

| ble to ertgr, as there were ſome kings who repeated the ſo- WR 
| lemnity = 
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MW temnity of their coronation ſeveral times ; for inſtance, Cerdic 
firſt king of Weſſex. This ceremony was not at firſt per- 

formed in a church, but in the open atr, This it is nn 

ſaid by the hiſtorians, that Athelſtan, Edmund, and Edred, 

were crowned in an open place 9. 

As for the form of the crown, it was not very curious, at Formof the 
leaſt it was not uniform, as may be ſeen from many impreſ- © 
ſions of heads of the Saxon kings, given us by Campden and 
Spelman. Some have only a diadem of pearls. Others a 
coronet with 1x rays or points, with flower de luces between 
or pearls upon them. Edward the confeſſor has an imperi 
crown. his variety ſhows, that in England, as well as in 
other places, there was not then any ſettled form for the 
crowns, but that each prince pleaſed his own fancy 4 
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The ſucceſſion to the crown in the time of the Angle- 
| | Saxons, | 


HERE are three different opinions upon. this ſubje&t. Three opi- 

| The fi:ſt is, tizat the crown was all along hereditary, as nions con- 
wci; dyring the heptarchy as afterwards. The ſecond, that my = 
the crown was always elective, and in the diſpoſal of the 
people; ſo that, although the ſon ſucceeded the father, it 
was however by elcivn. The third, that the crown was 
neither hereditary nor elective, but the kings had power to. 
give it by will to any one of their ſons or relations, whom 
they thought moſt worthy. But how confidently ſoever each 
aflerts his opinion, it is eaſily perceived that to eſtabliſh any 
one of the three, is more difficult than to combat the other 
two. This difficulty ariſes from our imperfect knowledge of 
the hiſt»ry of the Anglo Saxons, and perhaps from their not 
proceeding regularly theinſelves in this matter. "The argu- 
ments uſed by each party in defence of his own, and againft 
the opiniuns of his adverſaries, are as follow. WO oe = In | 

The firſt (ay, we need only run over the hiſtory of the Proof of the 
heptarchy, to be canvinced that in each of the ſeven king- —_—— 
dams, the crown remained in the family of the firſt kings, w_ 4 
as long as there were any male heirs in being. And that 


0 They were crowned in the market- 
place of Kingſton upon Thames. 

' Þ Theſe impreſſions were taken from 
eld Saxon coins. 

q Tyrrel looks upon it as fiftion in 
them who will have it that Alfred was 
crowned with a crown wrought with 
flower de }uces, kecauſe ſuch a crown 


was kept among the regalia at Weſt- 
minſter before our late civil wars. The 
inſcription, hec eſt, &c. being in all 
probability put on the box wherein it 
was kept by ſome monk of after-times, 
to give the greater air of antiquity to the 


CroWNe 
after 


Proof that it _ 


was elective, 


ACE WIT OLY 
after the union of the ſeven kingdoms, there was no altera. 
tion in this reſpeQ, the race of Egbert fitting on the throne | 
down to Edward the confeffor. It is true indeed, the Daniſh | 
Kings are to be excepted : but as they intruded themſelves by 


_ force of arms, nothing can be inferred from thence againſt the 
crown's being hereditary. 


They who believe the crown was eleQtive, ground their | 
opinion upon the ſame hiſtory, by ſhowing that the lineal | 
ſucceſſion from father to ſon, was not always preſerved, 
And indeed, they demonſtrate, by undeniable proofs, that | 
the king's brother often ſucceeded before the king's ſons, | 
and diſtant branches of the royal family were preferred before 

the neareſt, whence they conclude, this was occaſioned by 


the right of eleRtion reſiding in the people. They further 


add, that although the ſon ſucceeded the father, ſometimes 
even for ſeveral generations, it does not neceſſarily follow, | 
that the crown was hereditary ; as the imperial crown of 
Germany cannot be ſaid to be fo, though it has now conti- | 
nued two hundred and fifty years in the houſe of Auſtria, 
To ſupport their opinion concerning the right of election, 


_ they alledge ſeveral paſſages of the hiſtorians, who, ſpeaking 


Anſwer, 


of the kings that ſucceeded their fathers, uſe this expreſſion, | 
eleCtus eft in regem, he was elected king. 
To this the others reply, that indeed upon certain oc- 


caſions, fraud and violence took place : but however, the 


lineal ſucceſſion, though broken for ſome time, preſerved its 
rights, ſince quickly after we find things were reſtored to 


- their former ſtate. I think it needleſs to produce the In- 


ances alledged by both parties. Beſides their having been 
related in the hiſtory, the reader may eafily refreſh his me- 
mory by caſting his eye on the genealogical tables of the 


Anglo-Saxon kings, where the order of his ſucceſſion is ſet 


That the 
crown was 
diſpoſed of 
by the king, 


after proving the crown not to be hereditary, their infere 


down. As for the expreflion of the hiſtorians, he was 
elected, they ſay, theſe words are to be found only in au- 
thors who wrote long after, and made uſe of them without 
conſidering the conſequences, as not treating expreſly of 
this matter. Beſides, it is pretended, theſe authors have not 
rightly tranſlated the original terms in the Saxon annals, feng 
to rice, which properly ſignify regnum capeſlit, he took upon 
him the kingdom. a 
They who are of the third opinion, alledge againſt the 
firſt, that the crown was not therefore hereditary, becauſe 
it continued long in one family, as appears from the example 
of the houſe of Auftria, To the fecond they object, that 
nce, 
that 
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that it was therefore eleQive, is not juſt, for,there is another 
| way which excluded the other two, namely, the Kings 
diſpoſed of the crown as they thought fit. 'To confirm their 
opinion, they alledge the example of France, where they 
pretend, the kings, even as low down as ſome of the ſecond 
| race *, enjoyed the privilege of diſpoſing of their dominions, 
which occaſioned the ſo frequent divition of that kingdom. 
For, ſay they, had it been the eldeſt ſon's right always to 
WE ſucceed his father, it is inconceivable that the younger bro- 
= thers ſhould fo frequently riſe in arms to compel their elder 
to ſhare the kingdom with them. On the other hand, they 
obſerve, if the crown of France had been eleCtive, it is not 
likely the French would have always elefed as many ſove- 
reigns, as. the former kings had left ſons. From all which 
they conclude, that the frequent partitions during the fir 

and ſecond race, were ſolely owing to the teſtamentary diſ- 
poſition of the kings. Agreeable- to this, is, what Mezerat 
ſays, ſpeaking of Aribert king Dagobert's brother. His 
| words are: but as Aribert was young, and the king his fa- 
ther perhaps had. left him. no port of the kingdom in his 
will, it was to no purpoſe that Bernulph, his mother's bro- 
ther, endeavoured to perſuade the Neuſtrians to riſe in his 
favour, This cuſtom, eſtabliſhed among the French from 
the beginning of their monarchy, as it is pretended to be 
proved, is doubtleſs a ſtrong preſumption that the Anglo- 
Saxons did the like, ſeeing they lived at the ſame time, and 
came, as well as the Francs, from Germany, in the ſame 
century. But if it be objected, there are no inffances to 
be found then in England of the like partitions, in the king- 
doms of the. heptarchy, it is replied, there were ſome, though 
not many. he kings of the heptarchy, who were but 
. petty princes in compariſon of the kings of France, took 
care not to divide their dominions, otherwiſe there would 
quickly have been as many ſovereigns as cities. However 
there were ſome that did fo: for inſtance, Penda, king 
of Mercia, placed in his life-time, his eldeſt ſon Peda on 
the throne of Leiceſter, having ereted that city, and the 
adjoining country into-a kingdom. Ethelred his fon and 
ſlucceflor, gave his brother Merowald part of his dominions, 
W with the title of king of Hereford, which little kingdom was 
e IR ett by Merowald, to his brother Mercelm. Oſwy, king of 
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e "Þ _ I The crown of France has beenen- kings: ſecond, the Carolinians from 
= 393ed by three royal families, firſt, the Charles Martell to Lewis V. fourteen 

£ —=X Perovians, begun by Pharamond, and kings: third, begun in Hugh Caput, of 


& ended in Childeric II, tweaty one which there have been thirty one kings. 


2 Nor- 
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Northumberland, give the kingdom of, Deira to Alfred 
his natural fon, as Ethelwulph did the kingdom of Kent, 
in his life-time to Athelſtan, For a farther confirmation of 
this opinion, Ethelwulph's will is produced, who diſpoſed of 
his dominions in ſo abſolute a manner, that his four ſons 
were to ſucteed one after another, whether the firſt had 
children of not; which was accordingly done. "Theſe are 
the arguments alledged in proof of the third opinion ; but 
they have not remained unanſwered. 
Anſwers It is ſaid firit, thoſe princes, who were crowned in their 
father's life-time, were properly but ſo many viceroys: and 
they, who, contrary to the eſtabliſhed order, ſucceeded by 
virtue of a will, were admitted to the throne by the autho- 
rity, or at leaſt, not without the conſent of the eſtates, which 
implies a right of eleion in the ſubjects. 
Another But it is more difficult to anſwer the arguments drawn 
proofin fa- from the proceedings of Canute the great, who, towards the 
via me latter end of his life, very carefully avoided every thing 
that might make the Engliſh apprehenſive of his intending 
to alter the form of government. It is well known, this 
prince annulled his marriage articles with Emma of Nor- 
mandy, by making his will, and appointing Harold his 
fecraller, inſtead of Hardicanute, who by the marriage 
contract was heir to the crown. This ſeems to demonſtrate, 
the king was entirely free to chooſe his ſucceſſor. It is true, 
after his death diſputes aroſe ; but however that be, it ap- 
pears at leaft, this prince thought he might diſpoſe of the 
crown by will. "The ſame thing may be ſaid of Edward the 
confeſfor. Whether this prince made a will in favour of 
the duke of Normandy, or deſigned it only, or even gave 
him but a bare verbal promiſe, it may be inferred Fon 
thence, that he imagined he had a right to ſettle the ſuccel- 
ſion that way. 
| Theſe are the reaſons alledged to ſupport the three opi- 
nions, in this important inquiry. I call it important with | 
regard to thoſe who really think it ſo. For my part, I can 
hardly be perſuaded there is any occaſion to recur to the | 
cuſtoms of the Anglo-Saxons, to eſtabliſh thoſe that are to be} 
followed at this day. | X 
The three 1t would not, perhaps, be impoſlible to form an idea ol} 
opinions the Anglo-Saxon government, with regard to the ſucceſhon, 
may be by uniting the three foregoing opinions. It ſeems to me} 
united © that from all the reaſons alledged, it may be inferred in fa} 
vour of the firſt, that the crown was hereditary in the family Þ 
of the Saxon kings, as well during the heptarchy, as _ ' 
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the union of the ſeven kingdoms. In favour of the ſecond, 
it may be granted, that upon extraordinary occaſions, the 
= wittena-gemot, confidering itſelf. as ſupreme a . aſ= 

= ſumed an abſolute authority, and went beyond the uſual 
| bounds, With the third it may be ſaid, the kings had 
power of nominating their ſucceſſor, provided, when they 
deviated from the common practice, which was to prefer the 
WF next in blood, they took care to have their choice confirmed 
== by the peut council of the kingdom. This is the reaſon 
= why thoſe kings who were not the next in blood, never failed 
| of making uſe of the conſent of the eſtates, thereby to reQify 
the irregularity of their acceſſion to the throne, "This we ſee 
| alſo in Alfred's will, at the end of his life publiſhed by Spel- 
man*, By uniting thus the three opinions, the rules for the 
ſucceſſion in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, will be found 
to be much the ſame with thoſe at preſent. It is confeſſed, 
the crown is hereditary. But however, this prevents not 
the parliament in extraordinary caſes, from elaiming a 
power to over-rule cuſtom, and to ſettle the ſucceſſion on a 
== more diſtant, in prejudice of a nearer relation. Of this the 
'- 8 hiſtory of England, ſince the conqueſt, affords many inſtances 
W and precedents, without inſiſting on thoſe of our own times. 
If it is objeRed, all do not allow the king and parliament to 
have a right to ſuch a power; it may be replied, till the 
== contrary is determined by a lawful authority, it is reaſonable 
=X to preſume this power is rightfully lodged in the nation. 
=X According to theſe principals, they, who labour to prove 
8 the crown was eleCtive in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
3 do not ſeem to do much in favour of the Parliament, which 
XZ claims a power to alter the ſucceſſion but on certain occa- 
#7 ions. On the other hand, they, who undertake to prove 
== the crown was hereditary at that time, do no great prejudice 
| MH £0 the authority aſſumed by this auguſt body oaly in extraor- 
pi- 4 dinary caſes. In fine, as they, who pretend to prove the 
ith b Saxon kings had an abſolute power to diſpoſe of the crown, - 
an BY probably do not mean that the preſent kings have the ſame 
mc BY power, they ſeem to me to debate a queſtion of more curio- 
be BY ſity than importance, 


of =_ . * Ego Alfredus ------ totius Weſt- council in the poſſeſſion of the crown, 

= Saxoniz nobilitatis conſenſu_ pariter ſo bequeathed to him by his father. 
8 < aſlenſu, occidentalium Saxonum rex, And therefore it is plain, that though 
IX &c. Whence it is manifeſt, that though the king had the power- to diſpoſe of 
RE 2c was nominated in his father's will the crown by will, yet it could not be 
Bu ſucceed his brothers, yet he was done without the conſent and afſent of 
== #lcRcd or at leaſt confirmed by the great the eftates, 
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| Of he laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 


Several forts URING the heptarchy, there were no laws common 


of laws. 


Bede, Ll, 2» 
Co Jo 


Three ſorts 
of laws, 


to all the ſeven Kingdoms, but each had its own in 
particular, It is very likely however, theſe laws were not 
very different, fince the inhabitants of the ſeven kingdoms 
had the ſame original. But there is nothing certain in this 


matter. The firſt laws, we have any knowledge of, are 


thoſe publiſhed by Ethelbert, king of Kent, about: the time 
of the converſion of the Saxons. We have likewiſe Ina's 
king of Weſlex, and Offa's, king of Mercia ; and there is 
no doubt but ſome of the other Kings made Jaws, though they 
are -nottranſmitted fo us... | 
After the union of the ſeven kingdoms, Egbert's ſucceſſors } 
explained or extended the laws already eſtabliſhed, or made 
new ones. The moſt famous are thoſe of Alfred the great, 
taken, as he himſelf ſays, from the beſt he could find, and 
particularly from Ina's and Offa's. Edgar, with ſuch addi- 
tions and emendations as he thought fit, cauſed the laws of 
Alfred to be ftrictly obſerved. But jt muſt be remembered, 
when England was divided into two kingdoms,. namely, 
Weſſex and Mercia, each had their laws apart, and Canute 
the great cauſed thoſe that were introduced by the Danes 
into Northumberland and Eaft-Anglia, to be approved by 
the general aſſembly. There were therefore in England 
three ſorts of laws, the Weſt-Saxon, Mercian, and Daniſh, 
till Edward the confeſſor united them all in one body *. As 
I propoſed only to give a general notion of the government 


of the Anglo-Saxons, my deſign is not to enter into a par- 


ticular account of all theſe laws. | ſhall content myſelf 
with relating ſome circumſtances, which ſeem to me to merit 


the curioſity of ſuch as are ſtrangers to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
and are intelligible to all the world. 


t See what biſhop Nicolſon ſays of 
this threefold diſtin&tion of the laws in 
a note in the reign of Canute, To 
which may be added here the opi- 
nion of Spelman : © Our Saxons, 
« though divided into many kingdoms, 
« yet were they all one in efteQ, 
&« in manners, laws, and _ language ;z 
« ſo that the breaking of their govern- 
& ment into many kingdoms, or therre- 
& uniting of their kingdoms into a'mo- 


« narchy, wrought little or no change 


* amongſt them touching laws. Far 


though we- talk of the Weſt-Saxon 
law, Mercian law, and Dane law, 
whereby the ſeveral parts of England 
were governed ; yet they all held an 
uniformity in ſubſtance, differing ra- 
ther in their mul&s than 1n their ca- 
non ; thatis, in the qui of fines 
and amereiaments, than in the courle 


« and frame of juftice.”  Reliq. Spel 
P» 49» ae as 
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Sminal laws. | 


one of the 


= 2 The northern nations neither in- 
Eorporating nor- deſtroying the inhabi- 
nts in their conqueſts, divided the 
nd into three parts; one they left to 
=: old poſſeſſors, the other two they 
0k themſelves. Theſe diviſions are 
xFalled by the writers of thoſe ages, 
res Gothicz, and ſortes Romane, in 


4J aly, The Francs proceeded in the 


3 Wie manner in Gaul. What they 
ok to themſelves was termed: terra 
WÞiica, the reſt was called alodium, from 
De negative particle A and leud, which 
Wenifies in Teutonick, perſons linked by 
udal tenures, who only had a ſhare in 


he 


* themſelves at all of their ancient =o 


D 


GLAND. 


The laws were divided into civil and criminal; | The 
the firſt concerned the lands or eſtates, which were of. two 
# ſorts, bocland and foc}and. Bocland was much of the ſame 
E nature with: the lands we call allodial *, 
hereditary, and might be alienated: by the. ownerg though 
he held it in fee of a ſuperior lord. This is properly what 
is elſewhere called, feudum . honoratum. 
was pofleſſed by the nobles and moſt conftderable among the 
Soctland was p-.flefſed by the ceorles, .and held of 
= the lord by payment of a certain annua] rent, and: perfor-. 
=X mance of certain perſonal ſervices, 
ſame with what is called a rural fief, I do not think it ne=- 
WE ceſlary to enquire here into the original of fees, which would 
Z!cad me too far, and. beſides would contain nothing peculiar 
Sto England. . I ſhall only ſay, in Selden's opinion, fees de-" 
WT rive their origin from the - north, and from thence paſſed 
WFinto Germany, Italy; France, ' Spain, England, where the 
ZEnorthern nations ſettled. It would allo be too Jong a di-» 
ZEerefion from my purpoſe, to recite all the laws concerning : 
ZSthe poſſeflion of the two ſorts of lands before-mentioned, ' 
ZZcſpecially as theſe things are underſtood by few people. It is 
Sufficient to have given a general idea of them, and therefore 
L ſhall proceed to what is much more intelligible, the cri- 


This 


It ſcreens the 


duties, yet before tenants were oppreſſed, 
the term allodarii was a term of reproach, 
as it diſcriminated the vanquiſhed from 
the viftors, Though their land was at 
firſt free from all ſervice, many poſſeſ- 
ſors for their better ſecurity, gave their 
allodial lands to the chiefs of great lord- 
ſhips to take them back under feudal 
tenures. Others, without diveſting 


ſeflion, placed themſelves under fuch 
ſuperiors, and then came in uſe the 
hraſe tenere in allodio, frequent enough 
in our domeſday book, and in foreign 
writers; for all proteion and ſubjec- 
tion was ſnppoſed then to þe founded on 
tenure, St, Amand, 


may 


T his ſort. of land 


This ſort of land is the 
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It was free and 


By the regulations of Alfred the great, all perſons accu- The crimi- 
Bcd of any crime were to be tried by their peers. 
privilege, which the Engliſh have preſerved to this day, 1s 
: greateſt ''a nation. can enjoy. 
Small from the oppreflion of the great, and from the ca- 
ZDÞrice or paffion. of the king himlieif,, of which there have 
Zccn ſeveral inſtances in England. But as the term peers 


nal laws. 
Trial by 
PECrS. 


50 
Meaning 
the word 
peer. 


| are peers of the realm, and peers among themſelves ; inſo- 


Means of 
diſcovering 
the truth, 


By oath, 


whence all the Gothick governments in in Alfred's and Ethelred the a on 


_ Proper briefly to explain the meaning of the word. It is 


or. orders of men, namely, the peers of the realm, and 


tried by ſuch as are of the order of the commons, who, in 


THE HISTORY 


may not be. rightly underſtood by many readers, it will be 


to be obſerved, that in England there are but two degrees 


the commons. Dukes, marquiſles, ear}s, viſcounts, barons, 


——— A. M-. -* 


much that the loweſt of the barons is the peer of the higheſt 
duke”. All the reſt of the people are ranked with the 
commons. So that in this reſpe&, the meaneſt artificer iz 
peer of all below the rank of a baron. When. therefore it 
is ſaid, every one is tried by his peers ; the meaning is, the 
peers of the realm are judged by thoſe of their own order, 
that is, by the other lords; who, like them, are peers of 
the realm. In the ſame manner, one of the commonalty is 


this reſpect, are his peers or equals, how much ſoever they 
may difter with regard to birth. or fortune, There is how- 
ever this difference between the peers of the realm and the 
commons ; every peer of the realm has a right to vote at 
the trial of another peer, whereas the commons are tried but 
by twelve perſons of their order, whoſe verdit concerns only 
fact. Theſe twelve perſons, after hearing the publick exa- 
mination of the witnefles for and againft the party- accuſed, 
only bring him in guilty or not illes: of the crime laid to 
his charge; after which, the judge condemns gr acquits 
him according to law. Such 1s the privilege enjoyed by the 
Engliſh, ever ſince the time of king Alfred. And perhaps 
this prince only revived and reQAifed a cuſtom eſtabliſhed by 
the Saxons, time out of mind *. 

When the ciime was not clearly proved, or ſufficient 
evidence found to condemn or acquit the accuſed, two 
methods were uſed, by which, jt was thought, the truth 
might be diſcovered. The firſt was the oath of the party 
accuſed, to purge himſelf of the crime he was charged with. 
But his ſingle oath was not ſufficient : he was to bring with 
bim a certain number of perſons who were [and till are} 
called compurgators, who alſo ſwore to his innocence. 


v Biſhops, though lords of parliament, theſe north-weſt parts of the world were 
are tried by common juries, and not. by derived, This is the reaſon that it # 
the peers as Rapin imagined. known to have been as ancient in Swe- 

x Sir William 'Temple ſays, tr...:es den, as any records, or traditions of that 
are not wanting of this cuſtom, from kingdom, and ſtill remains in ſome 
the very inſtitutions of Odin, the firſt provinces. The Normans. introduced 
leader of the Afiatick Goths or Gzta the terms of jury and verdj& as well as 
into Europe, and founder of that mighty many other law terms; but the trial 
kingdom round the baltick fea, from, by twelve men are expreſly mentioned 
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The ſecond method was by ordeal”, that is, trial by Ordeal | 
fire or water. The trial by fre was performed two ways, 
The perſon accu'ed held in his hand a red-hot piece of iron 
of one, two, or three pounds weight, according to his 
crime, or accotding to the evidence acainſt him ; of elſe he 
was made to walk barefoot and blindfold over nine red-hot 
plough-ſhares placed at a ſtated diſtance. If he had the 
good fortune to come off unhurt, he was Ceclared innocent : 
but in caſe he was burnt, he was pronounced guilty. Per- 
fons of quality were tried by fire ordeal, of which Emma, 
mother to Edward the contefſor, is an inſtance. Trial by 
water ordeal was made either by cold or fcalding water, 
Peaſants and ſlaves were put upon this trial, In the trial by 
cold water, the party ſuſpeted had his hands and feet tied 
together, and ſo was thrown into a pond or river, If he 
ſunk, he was ailjudged innocent ; but if he floated on the 
ſurface of the water, he was declared guilty *. When ſcald- 
ing water was the teſt, the perfon accuſed was to plunge his 
arm into it as far as the wriſt, and ſometimes up to the 
elbow. The trial by cold water was introduced by Lewis le 
Debonnaire, and by pope Eugenius II. inftead of an oath, 
which was but too often the occaſion of the guilty per- 
ſons perjuring themſelves; and the Engliſh followed their 
example. 

The third way of trial was by ſingle combat. When the Single com- 
evidence of the accuſation were not ſtrong, the party was bat- 
allowed to vindicate his innocence by challenging his accuſer 
to ſingle combat, If a woman was accuſed, ſhe had the 


y Sothner in his gloflary derives this 


word or, a privative, and dal, that is 
diſtinftion or difference, as much as to 

lay, an impartial judgment, without any 
iſtintion, 

Z Rapin, by miſtake, ſays finking 
was a ſign of guilt, and ſwimming of 
innocence, The cuſtom among the 
country people of trying witches, by 
throwing them into the water with their 
thumbs and toes tied together, is perhaps 
a relit of water ordeal. Theſe trials 
were made with great ſolemnity, and 


were always managed by the clergy. * 


The perſon accuſed was obliged to ſwear 
to his innocence, and ſometimes, eſpe- 
cally if in orders, to receive the ſacra- 
ment, After the charge was legally 

ught in, the perſon impeached was to 
ſpend three days in faſting and prayer, 
At the day of trial, which in the fire 
*deal was made in the church, the prieſt 


"IT 4 


in his habittook up the iron which lay 
before the altar, and repeating the hymn 
of the three children, put it into the 
fire: then uſing ſome forms of benedic- 
tion over the fire and iron, he ſprinkled 
the iron with holy water, and made the 
ſign of the croſs in the middle of the Tri- 
nity : which done, the party accuſed 
paſſed through the teſt, The ceremony 
of the ſcalding water ordeal was much 
the ſame, But when the trial was by 
cold water, the three days faſt an@ other 
circumſtances being premiſed, the perſona 
ſuſpeRed, drank a draught of holy water, 
to;»hich the prieſt added an 1mpreca- 
tion, in cafe he was guilty: then the 
water into which he was to be thrown, 
had a fort of exorcifing form of prayers 
ſaid over it: all theſe ways of trial 

continued long after the conqueſt, The 
firſt publick diſcountenance from the 

ſtate was in the thigd year of Henry 11I, 


priviiege 
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_ privilege of ſubſtituting one in her room, who was called her 


champion. 'This cuſtom was not introduced into England 
till towards the end of the empire of the Saxons: but it con- 
tinued a long time in being. | | | 

A fourth way of trial was by giving the party ſuſpeCted a 
bit of bread or cheeſe *®, conſecrated with abundance of cere- 
monies, If he was guilty, it was believed the bread or the 
cheeſe would ſtick in his throat and choak him ; but if inno- 
cent, he would readily ſwallow it. Part of the impreeation 
uſed upon delivering him the bread (after receiving the com- 
munion) was as follows: may this bread [or this cheeſe] 
which is given him in order to bring the truth to light, 
ſtick in his throat, and find no paſlage if he is guilty *, 
But if innocent of the crime Jaid to his charge, may he eafily 
ſwallow this bread [or this cheeſe] conſecrated in thy name, 
to the end all may know, &c, T his way of trial was evi- 
dently in imitation of the waters of jeajouſy among the Jews, 
They who forged the circumitances of ear] Goodwin's death, 
as elned in the reign of king Edward, had probably an eye 
to this cuſtom. "This conſecrated bread or cheeſe was called 


_ corſned, from the: word ſnide or ſnidan, which ſignifies to 


cut a bit off, and corſe, that is, to curſe, becauſe it was be- 
lieved it brought a curſe on the guilty perſon. The church, 
not only approved of all theſe ways of tria], but preſcribed 
the ceremonies and Form of Prayers to be uſed or theſe oc- 
caſions, and even conſented that the biſhops and prieſts ſhould 
officiate, 'There is a law of Canute the great concerning 


| the corſned, to this eftet: if a man be accuſed of murder, 
or of having any hand in it, let him clear himſelf to the 


relations and friends of the murdered perſon, and, if neceſ- 
fary, let him be put to the trial of the corſned. It is very 
wonderful, the. Saxons and other nations, among whom 
theſe trials were common, could for ſo long together fancy ' 
they were infallible ways of diſcovering the truth. Oan the 
contrary, one would think the numberlefs experiments, they 
muſt needs have had of their uncertainty, ſhould have open- 
ed their eyes and made them ſee their error. ; 
When the charge was fully proved, the law ordained ſe- 
veral forts of puniſhments, according to the quality of the 
offence: the preateſt part whereof conſiſted in fines, which 
the guilty perſon was condemned to pay to the injured 
party, to the king, to the earl, or to his lord. There 
were ſome crimes however, that were looked upon as capi- 


a He was to take an ounce of 2ither His face turn pale, his limbs be convul-- 
'aſting, _ . ſed, and an” horrible alteration appear 
b The imprecativns go on thus : may in his whole body, 


tal 
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tal, and puniſhed with death. Such were treaſon againſt the Treaſon, 
king, or lord, wilful murder, and theft, Though treaſon 
was death by the law, yet the guilty perſon had the liberty 
of redeeming his life by paying the valuation of the king's 
or lord's head : I ſhall explain this hereafter. Coining of Coining, 
money was not originally a capital crime: but the conſe- 
quences made the penalty very great. "The firſt Jaw that 
made it death was in the reign of Ethelred 11, though it was 
left in the king's power to commute the puniſhment for a 
fine, As for murder, the laws diſtinguiſhed killing a man Murder and 
in a ſudden and unforeſeen quarrel, from wiliul and preme- "appt 
ditated murder. The purniſhment of the former was only 
pecuniary, the latter was death. This diſtintion ftill ſub- 
fiſts in the laws of England, where the firſt is called man- 
laughter, and the 'other, murder. Theft or robbery was Theft, 
not till after ſome time puniſhable by death, and even the 
firſt laws that made it ſo, permitted the thief to redeem his 
head with a ſum of money. En . 

All other offences were puniſhed only by mulQs or fines, Fines for o- 
until the reign of Canute the great, who ordered in the caſe ther crimes, 
of adultery, that a woman ſhould have her noſe and ears cut 
off, and the man be baniſhed the realm. Theſe fines were 
not left to the will of the judge, but were ſettled by Jaw, 
according to the quality of the injured party, from the king 
to the peaſant; and with regard to the malefactors, from 
the ealdorman to the ſlave, Upon ſome certain occaſions, 
they who had incurred the penalty of death, might buy off 
their puniſhment by giving the king part of their eſtates, 

But this ſeldom happened, except where the quality, or pow- 
er of the guilty party, rendered the execution of the Jaws 
difficult or dangerous. We have a remarkable inſtance of 
this in the trial of ear] Goodwin, in the reign of Edward the 
confeſlor. This lord entering the Thames with a fleet, the 
{ King was forced to reſtore him to his honours. But having 
been baniſhed by the wittena-gemot, he was to be recalled 
by the ſame authority. It was neceſlary therefore to uſe ſome 
formality, which would ſcreen him from all future enquiry ; 
| 2nd the method taken was this. The earl being come to 
London, where the great council was aſſembled, the king 
himſelf turned his accuſer, and ſaid, © Thou traitor Good- 
« win, I charge thee with the death of Alfred my brother, 
** whom thou haſt traiterouſly murdered.” *<* My Lord 
* (anſwered the earl) ſaving the reverence I owe you, I 
*© have neither murdered, nor betrayed your brother, and 
** am ready to refer myſelf to the judgment of your court”. 

3 Upon 


DOMES WCC C——————_ n= 
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_ Upon which the witnefles were produced and examined, and 


then Leofric duke of Mercia ſpoke thus : ** It ſeems evident 
$© to me that prince Alfred was put to death þy the advice of 
+ ear] Goodwin. But as he is one of the greateſt lords in 
$5 the kingdom, it is my opinion, that twelve of us earls, 
& who are his relations and friends, ſhould take as much 
&« pold as we can Carry in our hands, and humbly preſenting 
$ jt to the king, ſupplicate for his pardon and reſtoration to 
&« his honours, upon his taking the oath of allegiance,” 


This being agreed to, twelve of the lords offered a certain 


ſum to the king, which he accepting, pardoned the ear], 


| But this whole proceeding was all a farce. Goodwin knew 


before-hand haw matters would go, otherwiſe he would 


 _ never have ventured to ſtand a trial. 


Before I conclude this head, it will be proper to remark, 


| that ſeveral, upon reading the Saxon laws, prepoſterouſly 


;magine, the murder, as well of the king, as of any other 
ſubjet, was puniſhable only by fine. But this miſtake 
proceeds purely from not attending to the diſtinEtion be- 
tween wilful murder and manſlaughter. Of this laſt, we 
are to underſtand Athelſtan's law, which ſettles the fanes to 
be paid for the killing any perſon from. the king to the ſlave. 


T be cuſtoms and manners of the Anglo-Saxons, 


TY HE Anglo- Saxons brought with them from Germany 
their own country's virtues and vices, and tranſmitted 
them to their poſterity. Their valour, to which they were 
indebted for their conqueſts, as well in England as Germany, 
was what they valued themſelves moſt upon. They were 
bred up to arms from their infancy, and war may be ſaid to 


© In this law we have the valuation 
of men's heads of all orders and de- 
| $56 This valuation was called in 
Saxon, wiregild, The king's head 
was valued at thirty thouſand thrim- 
ſas (that is, in our maney, three 
hundred and ſixty pounds, each thrim- 
fa being ſuppoſi 5 worth about our 
three pence, ſame as their peninga 
or ſceat) half of which was to be paid 
to his relations, and half to the flate 
An atheljng or prince's was valued at 


| Gifteen thouſand thrimfas: a biſhop's 


and ealdorman's, at eight thouſand: a 
general's, at four thoyſand : a fpiritual 
and temporal thane's, at two thouſand ; 


| (henge it 5s evident, that a thang was 


far from being the ſame with a baxon, 
whoſe valuation would have been at 
leaſt as much as a biſhop's) the ceor!'s 
head was valyed at two hundred fixt 
ſeven, but if he was ſo rich as to pol- 
ſeſs five hides of land, at two thou- 
ſand, the ſame as a thane's, The 
Saxon money js thus calculated by 
Mr. Camgen ; 2 peninga, three of our 
pence, A fhilling, three peningay 


. or fifteen pence; 2 pound, forty cight 


ſhillings, or three of our pounds z 
manca, mancuſa, or marca, twelve 09 
our pence, Manca of gold, thirty 
peningas, or ſeven ſhillings and fr- 
pence, | 


he 


/ 
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be their only profeſſion. "They came to their general affem- 
blies armed; and ſhewed their approbation of what was pro- 
poſed by ſtriking their javelins one againſt another, Their 
uſual arms were the ſword, club, battle-ax, or bill, and jave- 
lin, As they had no bows and arrows, their battles were 
the more bloody. After darting their javelins, they came to 
cloſe fight, where there ety in handling their arms, 
gave them a great advantage. Indeed, towards the end of 
their empire, they were frequently werſted by the Danes, 
and at length vanquiſhed by the Normans. But where is 
the nation, how famous ſfoever for' bravery, that has not ex+ 
perienced the like furns of fortune ? Among the Saxons, a 
man without courage was looked upon with the utmoſt con- 
tempt. This high conceit of martial valour was the cauſe 
of their being very hardly reconciled after a quarrel, Every 
one dreading the name of coward, ſhould he make the firſt. 
adyances, the quarrel was perpetuated from the father to ſen, 
_ and very ſeldom ended but with the extinction of one of the 
families *. It is eaſy to imagine, that people of this temper, 
accuſtomed from their childhood to fear neither blows nor 
wounds, and continually encouraged by the example of their 
relations and friends, encountered dangers with great refoJu- 
gion. Accordingly there never was any nation that looked 
death in the face with greater mtrepidity than the Saxons. 
And all the world knows this is the charaQter of the Engliſh 
at this very Day. | KOs Ao 
The Saxons were extremely addicted to religion, even be- 
fore they had the happineſs of becoming chriſtians. When 
they ſettled in Great-Britain, they were not only idolaters, 
but of all the heathens were the moſt attached to the ſervice 
_ of their gods; even to the ſacrificing of the priſoners of war 
on their altars. As ſoon as they embraced the goſpel, the 
fame inclination cauſed them to receive and practice, with 
equal zeal, the duties of the chriſtian religion, and whatever 
the monks, their firſt teachers, were pleaſed to inculcate up- 
on them: It was their unhappineſs not to come to the know- 
tedge of God ; till the monks began, by degrees, to disfi- 
gure religion by ſuperſtitious praftices. As the Saxons were 


= 3 Tue are what we call deadly 

feuds, that is, quarrels which end not 
dut in death, The thirty eighth law 
of Alfred is concerning theſe deadly 


eced, that if one man killed another, 
his kindred revenged his death upon 
any of the murderer's relations (as they 


do among the Indians) till king Ed- 


feuds, and gives a ftrange licenſe for 
men to take ſatisfaftion on their ene- 
mics, even without the preſence of 


any othcer. Nay, fo far did they 45 


' mund ordered by a law, that the mur- 


derer alone ſhould bear the deadly feud 
6 enmity of the kinered of the party 
ain, 


4 men 
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men of no learning, and conſequently incomplete judges of 
what they were taught, they entirely gave themſelves up to 
the management of their guides. Hence their great zeal in 
founding and endowing monaſteries. They were made to 
heligve, that enriching the monks was the main of religion, 
or at leait would ſupply all defeats. This is alto the reaſon 
that in the two fiſt centuries after their converſion we find 
among them io many ſaints of diſtinguiſhed birth and for- 


tune, Indeed, fince a ſaintſhip might "be purchaſed by libe- 
5 ral benefattians to the monaſteries, it was an ealy way for the 
rich and the powerful to attain it, But although they were 


attached to many unneceſſary things, yet even in that may 
be ſeen their bias to religion, This natural inclination, no 
doubt, was the reaſon ſo many of their kings voluntarily ex- 
changed their worldly grandeur for a cloifter. They who 
are acquainted with the temper of the Engliſh at \ G4 day, 
will readily own, no nation can produce more inſtances of 
fervent and ſolid piety. My long abode in England makes 
me affirm this the more boldly, ndeed, God has permitted 
libertiniſm in point of religion to make ſome progreis there. of 
late years. But it would be very unjuſt to judge of a whole 
nation by a few that are infeted with it, and of whom one 


 Hogle perſon makes more noiſe in the world by his pernict- 


Common 


ſwearing not 


frequent a- 
mong the 
SAXUNS. 


Given to 
drunkea-. 
nels, Edgar's 


ous maxims, than many thouſands of pious and fncere 
chriſtians. 

The Anglo-Saxons were ſo letle accuſtomed to ſwearing 
and blaſpheming, which are grown ſo common now-a-days 
1:1 converſation, that among all their laws, there is not one a- 
gainſt this vice. This cannot be ſaid to be owing to the 
n-gligence of the legiſlators, fince we ſes in thoſe very laws 
great penalties laid | pOn ſuch as violated the ſabbath, or a 
fa 

Drunkenneſs was their reigning vice. They were uſed to 
drink out of large cups, and take great draughts, till Ed- 


law abour it, Jar, willing to reform this abuſe, ordered certain marks to 


The ſci- 


ENCES, 


be made in their cups at ſuch a height, above which they 
were furbid to fill under ſuch a penalty, But this regulation 
was not long in force. 

Although the 'Englifh | in general, before the Norman con- 
queſt, were not very "famous for learning, it is not tq be a[- 
_ cribed to their want of genius, but rather ta their education, 
which was entirely turned to arms. - Beſides, the time of the 
dominion of the Saxons, eſpecially after the union of the 


ſeven kingdoms, was not a time wherein the [ciences greatly 
fouriſhed. 


I have 
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T have but two obſervations more to make on the cuſtoms. 

of ihe Anglo-Saxons. The hrit is, they reckoned the time They reck- 
by nights, which is {til} obſervable in ſome Engliſh expreſ- © 
gons. For Inſtance, initead- of two weeks, they ſay a fort- f : 
' night, or fourteen nights. Mezerai obſerves the fame thing 
of the ancient Francs, This, with feveral other cuſtoms 
common to the Francs and Saxons, is. a ſtrong preſumption, 
theſe two nations had the {ame original, as fir William 
Temple 32fferts in his introduction to the hiſtory of England. 

My fecond obſervation is, that the Anglo-Saxons were The Saxon 
* wont to ſeparate their lands by large and deep ditches, 'This dikes. | 
was not only practiſed by private perſons ; but the kings 
themſelves took care to raiſe ramparts with large ditches on 
the trontiers of their domimions, to part them from the 
neighbouring ftates, when there was no mountains or rivers 
to ſeive for boundaries. Offa's dike, made to divide Mer- 
cia from Wales, was twenty-four miles long. There was 
another between th= Ii'hames and the -evern, ſeparating 
Mercia from Weiizx. it was called Woden's dike, but 
contracted now into Wanſditch. Mercia and Eaſft- Anglia 
were parted by a like ditch. Afterwards, the Eaft Angles, 
making conqueſts upon the Mercians, made another ditch 
ſeven miles tur her into the conquered country. The firſt 
was called, bu: tor what reaſon 1 know not, the devil's dike, 
and the otier the ſeven mile dike. 'T hey had this cuſtom 
from. the ancient Saxons, who practiſed the ſame thing in_ 
Germany, We are informed by ſome hiſtorian, that the 
<$ax0ns of Slefſwick threw up a large rampart from ſea to ſea, 
to dctend themſelves againſt the incuriions of the Danes, 
who were in poſſeſſion of the Cimbrick Cherſoneſus, or Jut- 
!:nd. Pepin king of France was long prevented from en- 
tring Saxony, by one of theſe ramparts, and it was with 
great Cifficulty that he made his way over it at laft, 


The language of the Anglo-Saxons 


FT: O ſay in general, the Anglo-Saxons ſpoke Engliſh or The gyery 
Saxon, would not be ſhewing with ſufficient exaCtneſs dialeQts of 
What their language was, To give a tuller 1dea of it, it will _—_ 
be nec. tJa:y to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral tongues uſed in-England guage, 
a't-r the arrival of the firſt Saxons, The Engliſh Tongue 0+ 
riginally differed but little from the Daniſh, fince the ancient 
writers call them indifferently Cimbric, Scandinavian, Go- 
thick: but this language was not the ſame with the Saxon. 
In the parts lying north of the Thames, was ſpoken pure 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh 'or Daniſh, and ſouth of the Thames pure Saxon. 
Though 'theſe 'two languages were different, they ſo far a- 
greed however, as to be underſtood by both nations, In pro- 
ceſs of time, and efpecially after the union of the ſeven 
kingdoms, Saxon prevailed in all 'England, becauſe the 
kings were'of that nation. Thus pure Engliſh, ſor the lan- 
guaze of the Angles] was by degrees diſuſed, or at leaſt ba- 
niſhed from common converſation. Afterwards the Danes | 
ſettling in England, brought in their langugage, which was 
not the ancient Daniſh or Engliſh abovementioned, but a 
modern Daniſh, mixed with the language of ſeveral neigh- 
bouring nations of Denmark. "This modern Daniſh was 
chiefly uſed in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt-Anglia, 
wherein the Danes were maſters. "Though out of com- 
plaifance to the Engliſh, Cannte the great publiſhed his laws 
in Saxon, yet the Daniſh tongue was ſtill retained in the 
north, where the people were moſtly Danes. As it was alſo 
the court Janguage during the reigns of Canute the great and 
his two ſons, it became neceflary for the Weſt-Saxons, who 
adopted ſeveral words and idioms of it into their own lan- 
guage. But upon Edward the confeſlor's acceſſion to the 
throne, Saxon prevailed again at court. Hence the inhabi- 
| tants of the North were under ſome neceflity of learning it, 
juft as the Gaſcons in France are obliged to learn French. 

In the reign of king Edward, the Norman language be- 
gan alfo to be introduced into England. As his mother was a 
| Norman, and he had lived many years in that court, he was 
very fond of the Norman language. Moreover, the great 
number of Normans that flocked into England, very much 
helped to introduce this language among the perſons of qua- 
Itty, who took a pride in ſpeaking it well. "The Norman 
tongue being at that time a mixture of Daniſh and French, 
the laſt began to prevail, ſo that the ancient Daniſh brought 
by the Normans into Normandy, daily Joſt ground. As ſoon 
as William the conqueror was ſeated in the throne of Eng- 
_ land, he uſed all poſſible means to bring his native tongue in 
'vogue throughout the kingdom. He publiſhed his laws in 
Norman, which, with the ſettlement of multitudes of Nor- 
man Families in England, made that language as common 
_ as the Saxon. $57 | | 

The language then of the Anglo-Saxons juſt before the 
conqueſt, was a mixture of the following dialefts. 1. Of 
Britiſh or Celtick, from whence no doubt the Saxons bor- 
| roweſt ſome words and phraſes. 2. Of Latin, which was 
common in Great-Britain when the Saxons arrived, 3. Of 

| z 
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te ancient Engliſh or Daniſh, 4. Of the modern Danifh. 
5. Of pure Saxon. 6. Of Norman mixed with Daniſh and 
French, They who wy | carniolty ſtudied this matter, diſ- 
inguiſhed three prinicipa s$ in the \nglo- Saxon Ia | 
The firſt was compoagnded of Britifh, Latin, and = 
| but in ſuch manner that the Saxon was predominart. "Fhe 
only remains of this diale, which was in uſe about three 


hundred years, IS A fra of the writings of Cedmon the 
monk, inſerted by Alfred the great in his Tranflation of 


Bede's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. The ſecond dialef, which may 


be termed Dano-Saxon, was uſed in the northern parts, from 
| the firſt invaſions of the Danes, to the Norman conquet#. 
There are ſtill preſerved in ſome libraries, two manuſcript 


verſions of the poſpels in this wo. 9" The third diale& 
was Compoſed of the other two and 


alett, which was introduced chiefly in the reigns of Edward 
the confeſlor and William the conqueror, had admitted of 
great alterations, by the addition of many French words, 
particularly after Henry II's acceſſion to the crown of Eng- 
land. They who are ignorant of the Engliſh tongue, hard- 
| ly believe, that a mixture of ſo many languages can have any 

extraordinary beauties. But the Engliſh pretend, their 
Janguage, for that very reaſon, muſt be more beautiful and 
expreſſive, ſince they have adopted only the} more refined 
part of other tongues, and rejected what is rude and u 
liſhed. Be this as it will, they have a great value for their 
language, and, if a foreigner may be allowed to give his 0- 
pinion, I think, very juſtly. | 

I ſhall conclude this article with a word or two concern- 


the Norman. This di- 


_ 


ing the nature of ſterling, given to the Engliſh money. $terling 
Some believe this word comes from the town of Striveling or money. 


Sterling in Scotland, where they pretend, but without an 

ground, that the beft and pureſt money. was formerly colin, 
Others ſay, with much greater probability, that terlin 
derived from the Saxon word ſteore, which: ſignifies rule or 
ſtandard: ſo that, according to this opinian, ſterling money 
means no more than money made according to a ſettled 
ſtandard. Camden and ſome, others imagined this word was 
of a more modern date, and taken from certain Flemiſh 
workmen, who in the reign of king John were invited into 
England to reduce the money into its due fineneſs, in which 
they were more expert than the Engliſh. As the people of 
that country were generally called Eafterlings, on account of 
their ſituation eaſtward of England, it is pretended, the mo- 
ney they coined, was called Eafterling or Sterling; that is, 


made 
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made by the Eaſterlings, or Flemiſh, and conſequently purer 


than what had been hitherto coined *. 


© Tt is believed, that in the moſt 
ancient times, when money was firſt 
coined in this iſland, it was made of 
pure gold and filver, like monies now 


\ current in Hungary and Barbary .: and 


that afterwards, in making the moneys 
it being found convenient to have a 
certain quantity of baſer metal to be 
mixed with the gold and filver, the 


word fterling was introduced, and hath 


ever fince been uſed, to denote the cer- 
tain proportion or degree of fineneſs 
which ought to be retained in the re- 
fpeQive coins compoſed of ſuch mixture, 


Sterling and ftandard are therefore ſyno. 
nimous terms. It is probable the 
word fterling was unknown in the 
time of the conqueror, as there is no 
mention of it in doomſday, which va- 
lues every manor in money, ad nume- 
rum, ad penſam, ad pondus, but not 
in ſterling. But however this term 
was ſoon after introduced, becauſe the 
ſtatute of the twenty-fifth of Edward 
JIT. refers to ancient ſterling, Some 
imagine the word is derived from ſtar, 
which they ſuppoſed to have been im+ 
preſſed on the money, | 
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KES0K- vt: 
The NoR MAN Hine: from the reign of WILLIAM | 
© the conqueror, to the death of king STEPHEN. Con- 
taining the ſpace of about eighty eight years; with 
the ftate of the church during that ſpace. 
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i. WiL L iaM I. frnamed the baſtard, or CONqueror. 


HEN a man impartially conſiders the attempt Refetions 
vv formed by the duke of Normandy upon Eng- on the duke 
land, he is at a loſs which to admire moſt, _ — 
| ther the ground, or the boldneſs, or the ſucceſs. _ Eog- 
In the firſt place, it muſt be very ſurpriſing, he ſhould build his/land. 
right upon ſo ſandy a foundation as the bare will of king'Ed-' 
ward, of which too it does not appear in hiſtory, he ever offered 
to give the leaſt proof, or produce any evidence. In the*next 
© place, it is as hard to conceive, how this prince, who paſſed. 
= 4or one of the moſt politick 'of his time, could form a defign/ 
= to ſupport his pretended right by arms, notwithſtanding all 
the obſtacles that ſeemed to conſpire to divert him from it.' 
Neyer proje& ſeemed more raſhly formed, or with lefs ap- 
pearance of ſucceſs. The forces of Normandy were not com- 


x | parable 
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THE HISTORY 
parable to thoſe of England, neither had duke William, in 
the country he undertook to conquer, any ſtrong holds, of 
friends, or correſpondence, whereoni to ground the hopes of 
ſucceeding. Even after he had landed a powerful army, not 
a ſingle lord declared in his favour, Far from reaſonably ex- 
peQing any aſſiſtance from the Engliſh, -he could not poſſibly 
be ignotant how well they ſtood affeted to Harold. Indeed, 
ſome among them, from a ſenſe of juſtice and equity, might 
be difpleaſed with the new king's uſurping the crown upon _ 
Edgar. But they were far enough from blaming him for ſup- 
planting the duke of Normandy, whoſe very pretenſions were 
unknown to them. They were ſo little inclined to reje&t 
the king they had choſen, that,” on the contrary, they Had 
juit given im» ſenſible. proofs of their fidelity, by their zeal 
and readineſs in his deferice againſt the king of Norway. On 
the other hand, the obſtacles duke William was naturally to 
expe from the neighbouring princes, were no leſs apt to 
deter him from his purpoſe. 'Fheir intereſt required, that 
anſtead of promoting his enterpriſe, they ſhould oppoſe his 
growing power. The French in particular could not, with- 
out running counter to the moſt obvious maxims of policy, 
forbear <endeavouring to blaſt a deſign, the ſucceſs whereof 
would infallibly be very prejudicial to' them. But ſuppoſing 


| he could have been ſure, the princes his neighbours woul 


voluntarily ſhut their eyes againſt their own intereſt, how 
could he expeCt to ſucceed, fince the fates of Normandy 
refuſed to afliſt him in an undertaking, which to them ſeem- 
ed equally unjuſt and raſh? Laſtly, in the execution of this 
deſign, it is ſurprifing to fee, contrary to all expectation, 
the greateſt difficulties inſenſibly vaniſh before him, and the 
very things which ſeemed moſt oppoſite to his deſigns, help 
to accompliſh them, The ftates of Normandy refuſing him 
the aſſiſtance he wants, private perſons voluntarily drain their 


| Purſes, and ſupply him more plentifully than he could have 


expected from the ſtates. "The court of France lets him a&t 
unmoleſted, and even ſuffers the French to aid him in pro- 


_ curing a crown which might one day render him equal to his 


ſovereign, or at leaſt enable him to difpute his ſuperiority. 
All the reſt of the neighbouring princes ſtrive with emulation 


to forward adeſign, the ſucceſs whereof muſt be fatal to them, 


He is affiſted by the earls of Bretagne and Anjou, who a little 
before were his mortal enemies *. In a word within the 


ſpace 
| ® Conan II. Duke of Bretagne, order to divert duke William from his 


threatening to invade Normandy, in attempt upon England, was pallions 
| Y 
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ſpace of a few months, he-has a numerous army, a thouſand; 
tranſport-ſhips, and money in plenty, Even Harold's Jate 
victory over the king of Norway contributed as-much as any 
thing to the duke of Normandy's ſucceſs, though ſeemingly 
it ſhould have deſtroyed all his hopes, In that action, H, A 
rold lolft his beſt troops, difpleaſed the. reſt by with-hvlding 
the ſpoils, and by his vitory was inſpired with a fatal con- 
tempt of the Normans, that proved his ruin; Had it not 
been for this contempt, he would have avoided coming to a 


battle according to his brother's advice; and ſuffered the 


Norman army to: dwindle away in an enemy's . country, 
where no aſſiſtance could be. found. And if afterwards duke: 


William, conſtrained. to fight with diſadvantage, had been 


vanquiſhed, what could he have urged to vindicate the in- 
juſtice and raſhneſs of his attempt? but the event has dif- 


pelled all theſe refletions, and determined the hiſtorians to 


extol an ation they would infallibly have blamed, had it 
proved unſucceſsful, "Thus, the foundation on which the- 
duke of Normandy built his pretenſions, the little reaſon he 
had toflatter himſelf with the happy iſſues and the eaſe where- 
with he accompliſhed his enterpriſe, equally deſerve our ad- 
miration. Add to all theſe conſiderations, that, by one 
ſingle battle he became maſter of a country, which neither 
the Danes, nor the Saxons, nor the Romans themſelves, 
could ſubdue till after numberleſs engagements, and in the 
ſpace of ſeveral ages. All this obliges us to own, he was 
euided by the hand of the Almighty, the only giver of vitory, 


who exhalts and humbles nations according to his good 


pleaſure. God, no doubt, was pleaſed to make uſe of: this 
conqueror, to render the Engliſh nation more illuſtrious than 
ever. The Engliſh, hitherto almoſt unknown to the reſt of 
the world, began after this revolution to make a conſidera- 
ble figure in Europe. "This may be ſaid to be the firſt ſtep 
by which England is arrived. to that height of grandeur and 
glory we behold it in at preſent. This will evidently appear 
in the whole courſe of the hiftory, the principal events of 
which I am going to deſcribe. But ſince I am/to begin with 


by his chamberlain, who had been the inheritance of earl Edwin in York- 


bribed by the duke. But Hoel his ſhire, which: from his title was called. 


ſon raiſed a numerous army to go and the honour of Richmont. After Wil- 
afhſt William, and gave the . com» liam's vitory, moſt of Alan's forces 
mand of it to his eldeſt ſon Alan Fer- returned into their own country, .ex> 


gent, He was rewarded with | the cept a few of the meaner ſort, wha 
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the reign of William the' conqueror, it will not be improper 
to give fome farther account of this prince, who was two 
and forty years old at the time of the battle of Haſtings, and 
had' now been'three and thirty years duke of Normandy, It 
will be neceffary' therefore, before we enter upon his' reign, 
to conſider by what degrees divine Providence raiſed him to 
the throne of England, of - which his birth ſeemed to give 
him no manner of proſpeQ. | (. wel? 
The affairs Normandy, one of' the largeſt and moſt conſiderable pro-' 
of Norman= vinces of France, was poſlefled by the Normans ever fince 
— cap the forced -grant made by Charles the-'ſ:mple to Rollo the 
William Dane, the firft duke. Rollo and his immediate ſucceflors, 
the baſtard. content with this noble acquiſition, were leſs folicitous about 
——-— Sn enlarging ' their bounds, * than ſecuring the poſſeſſion to their 
Upodie. poſterity. By means of numerous colonies of their own na- 
Neufr, tion, who by reciprocal marriages were incorporated with the 
natives, they ſoon cauſed the two nations. to become one 
people under the common name of Normans; for ſo the 
Frenchcalled. the: foreigners ſettled in Neuſtria, which from 
them took alſo the name 'of Normandy. The firſt dukes 
made it their principal care to gain the affetion of their ſub- 
jets, by cauſing them to: enjoy'as much as  poflible, the 
ſweets of peace, and governing them with juſtice and equity, 
By this prudent conduct, they not only deſtroyed the ſeeds of 
rebellion, which might lurk 4n the hearts off the ancient | 
inhabitants; but' allo. ſcreened themſelves from the ſecret 
practices of the kings of France, who griev*:! to ſee ſo noble 
a province torn from their monarchy. Accordingly, when the 
French, at any favourable junEture, attempted to: recover it, 
they always found the dukes' of Normandy able to defend 
themſelves with their own forces, :becauſc they were affured 
of the people's affeRtion. toys aire; gage 675 
From Rollo to William the baſtard there were ſeven dukes, 
among whom Richard IT. who was the fourth, was one of- 
the moſt illuftrious, His firſt wife was Judith of Bretagne, 
by whom he had three ſons, Richard, Robert, 'and William, 
After the death of Judith, he made a double alliance with 
Canute the great, giving him his fifter Emma, widow of 
Ethelred I. king of England, and taking himſelf Eftrith 
ſiſter to that prince. How honourable ſoever this match might | 
be, his love of a -young damfel called Pavia, cauſed him to 
divorce Eftrith and marry his miſtreſs, By this ſecond wife 
he had William earl of Arques, and Mauger archbiſhop of ' 


Roan. 
After 
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After the death of this prince, his ſon Richard III. ſucceeded 
Mim, notwithſtanding the endeavours of his younger brother 
Robert to ſupplant. him. Robert not-being able to accom- 
pliſh his deſigns, was forced to deſiſt ; or rather, as ſome 
affirm, went a ſurer and. more ready way to work, It is ſaid, 
he procured his brother to-be:poiſoned, who, after a reign of 
two years, left him the poffeffion of the dukedom he had:ſo 
ardently wiſhed for. Whether duke Robert's crime was never 
fully proved, or his juft government blotted out the remem- 
brance of it, he found. means to gain the affetion of his 
people at home by his juſtice and liberality, whilſt his valour 
made him reſpeQed abroad. By his aid it was that Henry I.-. . 
king of France, took poſlefſion of the throne, notwithſtand- - - 
ing the pretenſions of Robert his younger brother, who was 
ſupported by a powerful party, The intrigues of queen 
Conftance, their mother, who eſpouſed the intereſt of her 
youngeſt obliging Henry to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the duke of Normandy, he came to him at Roan, and ob- 
tained Mn aid of five hundred ſpear-men. This firſt aid was 
ſoon followed by a more conſiderable ſupply, led by the duke 
himſelf into France, where he placed Henry, - on the throne, 
compelling the younger brother to be ſatisfied with Burgundy. 
Henry, in a grateful ſenſe of ſo ſignal a ſervice, proteſted he 
would have it in eternal remembrance : and to give him an 
effeQual proof of his ſincerity, annexed to the dutchy of Nor- 
mandy : the cities of Chaumont and Pontoiſe, then in poſleſ- 
fion of the crown of France. 
= lt will not be proper here to enter into. the particulars of 
= duke Robert's wars with ſome rebellious Norman lords, and. 
= With the duke of Bretagne for refuſing homage. It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay, he was ſucceſsful] in taming the rebels, and re- 
ducing the duke of Bretagne to his duty. I have already 
= mentioned his deſign of caufing juſtice to be done to his 
| __ ſons of Ethelred II. and how his enterpriſe miſ- 
carried, TT 0 On 
It is hard to conceive why this prince who was a lover of 
his people, ſhould never think of marrying, though he might 
plainly foreſee, in caſe he died without heirs, great confuſion 
and troubles would enſue. There were in Normandy ſe- y 
veral branches of the ducal family, who might pretend to the 
ſucceſſion if he died without children. Conſequently their 
| feveral pretenſions would very probably occaſion a civil 
war, which Robert might prevent by marrying. Notwith- 
| ſtanding this, he was reſolved to live ſingle. One would 
think this reſolution was owing to his inſenſibility for the 


Vor, 1I. fair Brompt. 


:fair ſax, had we not a-proof+< to-the:contrary; ifi»-his paſſion 
- for a young damſel, with whoſe/$raceful mein he' was charm. 
ed as he ſaw: her dancing..: Fhe::idamſel, who' was alle! 
- Arlotta *, a ſkinner's daughter-of Falaiſe, thinking herſelf ex. 
:-tremely honoured +þy. the Duke's addrefles, readily: yielded to 
'> his ſolicitations. : - It is ſaid-'the firſt night the duke [took her 

: :to his bed; ſhe . dreamt her : bowels were extended! over ali 

. Normandy and England. This dream was very naturally in| 
_ -.terpreted afterwards, if it be true that it was not forged atte: 
| - theevent, -—- (i, ot Figs +. Smod-t8-4:: = 
Chiron, of Robert had by this miſtreſs .a ſon called. William, - off 
Normandy; Whom it is. related, that, the 'moment he was. born, Jlayin 
Malmib. . hold of ſome ſtraws, he held. them ſo faſt, ithat his fiſt wa 
'-forced to be unclinched before he'would let them 'go.- + 'Fhi 
» made the good women'(fay, he would one. day prove a great 
acquirer, .. fince he began fo early. Robert! educated hi 
young ſon with all imaginable -care, deſigning! hin for hi 
licbert ol ſucceffor. But whilſt he was laying out his pains ir: his edu. 
paresto go Cation, the fancy took him" to goin pilgrimage-to.. Jeruſalem, 
to Jeruſalem 'T'his aCt of - devotion was looked uUPOIr as the -efteR: of. hi 
. Temorſe for the murder: of the duke his brother, :and of hi 
deſire to atone for his:crime by this ſort of penance. :Þ: 
| this as it will, before he ſet out,: he:took all necefaty.:mes- 
- ures to ſecure the ſucceſſion to his baſtard ſon. He was ver) 
- ſenſible how difficult it would: be: for [young Wuham to: tak: 
poſſeſſion, if the Normans were not | prepared :beforehand'to8 
acknowledge him. And therefore, ' he ſummonedithe ;[tate;Þ 
_ of Normandy, and communicating-to therh his fefign' 0 
going to the holy land, conjured them, inicaſe' he ſhould ve 
ver return, -to-receive, after his-death, his -yaung fon Wil- 
liam for their ſovereign. The ſtates'did all that-Jay.in ther 
power to divert the duke from his: journey ;- but finding he 
was not to be prevailed upon, 'gave him their promiſe with an 
oath, if any ill accident befel him on the road, they- would 
Canfes tis conform to his will. To convince! him of their fincerity, 
fon William they ſwore fealty to William-as the preſumptive, heir of the 
to beac- || duke his father, "This affair being tettled to Robert's: ſatis 
Sewing faRion, he appointed Alain, duke ot Bretagne, his relation ard 
' vaſta}, ſeneſchal of Normandy, giving him! power to govern, 
Carries him in his abſence, with'an abſolute authority.. 'Thenhe carried 
to Parts. | his ſon to Paris, and deiivered' him into: the hands ofthe 
| King of France, who took charge 'of his education; Betor 


| b From whence it is faid came the 'gulphus ſay, duke Robert / took Her td 


hi 


word harlot, Malmfbury and In- wife, Malmſb. 
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heleft 'the court.of France, be made.young William: do ho- 
.mage-to the king' as if he: had been. in actual poſleflion..of 
Normandy.. 4 9 ON Us nad gon ont ett 
The abſence of: duke Robert occaſioned : troubles} in His Troubles/in 
- dominions,'| which obliged the duke of Bretagne to file; ſome Normundy. 
ſeverity, and exert the authority:he was intruſted with.;. But 
- whilſt 'he was earneſtly endeavouring to reſtore: peage; and 
. tranquillity, -he was taken ofÞ by poiſon. : This accident was 
foon followed withra-veport of the»duke's being \dead-on the 
-r6ad, - Notwithſtanding the uncertainty of this news, .it was 
the cauſe of commorions ſo! much! the more dangerous, as 
-there was 'ino bedy'in- Normandy capable of appealing them. 

2/T hey who habe aimiciſiaron>et affairs in their hands, 
were themſelves engaged in faQtions, i which had been forming 
ever ſince the _duke's departure, and thereby helped to. 4ncreaſe 


+ 0ST i 43! 


theconfuſion, 0 YEE OT ROE: 12075; 

-. Whilſt: things were in this ill Rate, ſome of the duke's 're- Robert's 
tinue arrived,.: and confirmed the-news. of his death. Upon 9%: 
"Which ſeveral of 'the principal lords;':deſcended from the an-  - +» 
tient dukes;'- began to cabal openly, to exclude the baſtard 
from the ſucceflion, Plauſiblepretences were not- wanting ; 

- but the -ſtares'declared, they; 'coaldmbt without perjury vio- 

-Jate the oath'they bad bound. themfelves by. 'The- reſolution William is 
' being ' taken of *acknowledging [/William for ſovereign,'.am- 
-baſſadors were--diſpatched to 'the'king of France to demand F&roue 
the young prince. .After Henry -was informed of the. duke ay. 

of Normandy's death, -the ſhame'iof doing an ill ation, and 
"the defire of becoming maſter of Normandy, kept him in ſuſ- 

pence; He:was in hopes the troubles of that dukedomi would 

turn to his:advatitage, 'and-began to+ lay his ſchemes accard- 
- ingly. However, when'ihe found the ſtates of Normandy 
| had declaredin favour of William, he thought proper to.defer 

the execution of. his deſigns, till -a-more_ convenient. ſeafon. 
He choſe therefore'/to: conceal his iritentions, and ſend:: home 
| the young 'princeVitiAs ſoon as'' William came to Roan, the 

ſtates ſwore fealty to him, and gave him for governor; Raoul 
| de Gace, - conſtable of Normandy. : TT oh, CO ny 
\ The troubles - were not allayed by the arrival. of the. New trou- 
new duke; 'The' lords who-claimed the ducal crown, could bles yo Nor- 
Not reſolve to drop their pretenſtons. "They imagined - the y<vend 
'Preferring--a baſtard before: them; was a manifeſt injuſtice. Norm. 
Bur, as they who / held the reins of Government, , were 

men of great prudence -and -intzreft, and thought to be ſup- 

ported by ' France, the claimants durſt. not openly avow their 

deligns. Mean time, king Henry burnt with. defire to im- 
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prove theſe diſſenftons. The death: 'of duke Robert thade 


The king of him forget the great ſervice received from [that prince. In 


France at- 
tacks duke 


Roger de 
'Tr einey. 


- 


Malm. 


Revolt of 
_ the earlof 
Arques. 


«the French not having time to lay in any ſtores. 
| Revolt of 


fine, not being able to reſiſt the temptation, he ſuddenly 
laid ftege to the caſtle of Tilliers, 'to which he had ſome 
pretenfions. _ This place being very ſtrong and well. pro- 
vided with ammunition; wou}d. have held out a long tiqne, 
if the duke's miniſters had not ordered 'the governor to ſwr- 
Tender it, on. condition: the | caſtle ſhould -be , demoliſhed. 
Henry very "readily agreed to. theſe; terms, and commanded 
the walls to be raſed-;. but on ſome ambiguous .clauſe in the 
capitulation, - cauſed them: to. be immediately rebuilt., . 'This 
ſucceſs inſpiring him with great hopes of his enterprize, he 
teizes alſo upon Argenton. Then marching to Falaiſe,' he 
became maſter of the town with the ſame eaſe. He would 


Have 'made-farther progreſs, if . Raoul de Gzace, + having drawn 


together a powerful army, had not compelled him to. retire, 
His retreat gave the conſtable opportunity:of retaking Falaiſe, 
As ſoon as the claimants ſaw, the Kings of. France,,. in- 
ſtead of proteCing the .young duke,” was: making war: againſt 
him, they began-/to ſtir again and: proſecuted.their reſpeCiyc 
pretenfions. The firſt that appeared, was,Roger de T reſney, 


'ftandard-bearet .of Normandy, deſcended from. an uncle. of 
Rollo. This lord, -who had amaſled great riches in Spain, 
where he long bore. arms againſt. the Saracens, returning 
home during duke! Robert's abſence, headed one of the 


factions that diſturbed | the ſtate. As; ſoon' as he heard of 


"that 'prince's death,' he-formed the- project. of. ſeizing the 


dukedom. - But his. apprehenſion: of the king -of France's 


 aſhiſting -duke William. prevented  him-.then from purſuing 


his deſigns. But this apprehenſion, being removed by the 


_ proceedings of king Henry, he drew ſome. troops | together, 


imagining the duke's forces / would - be ſufficiently employed 
againft France. But he was preſently, after defeated and 
ſlain by Roger de'Beaumont, 'who commanded the; Duke's 
Arm "a £36 fb TED 32 EI ANN m3. 15-1 : | 
William, earl of Arques, ſon .of Richard II. by Pavia, 
was 'not diſcouraged by this example, As te found himſelt 
ſupported by the king of France, who put him upon action, 
he [boldly ſent a defiance. to the duke. But: the duke head- 
ing his army in perſon, puſhed him ſo vigourouſly, that he 
compelled him to.ſhut. himſelf up in the cities of Arques, where 
he beſieged him. Henry, who had engaged. the earl in this 


- entexpriſe, thought himſelf abliged in. honour to raiſe the 


ſiege. . To this end he marched into Normandy, where he 
received 
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received two overthrows, and was conſtrained at laſt to 
abandon the -rebel, who, upon the city's being taken, was 
ſent into exile. __ 6653. T7 & 1 a | 
* Guy of Burgundy, ſon of a daughter to duke Richard Il. and of GS 
was the next that appeared on the ſtage. He had concerted his *Burgun9y- 
meaſures ſo well, that he was like to have ſurpriſed the duke's 
perſon, who was then at Valognes without any guard, ig- 
norant of what was my againſt him. But a certain 
fool, whom the conſpirators did not miſtruſt, hearing their Chron. of 
deſign, travelled all night to give the Duke notice, who had 795" 
but juſt time to put on his cloaths, and ride full ſpeed to 
Falaiſe., What haſte ſoever he might make he was fo 
cloſely purſued, that he muſt have been taken, his horſe not 
being able to carry him thither, had he not been aſfiſted by a 
gentleman whom he accidentally met on the road. This 
conſpiracy ſeemed to him ſo dangerous, that he applied to the 
king of France for aid. Henry, either out of generoſity, or for 
ſome other unknown reaſons, being unwilling to ſuffer the you 
prince to be opprefled, brought him ſome troops himſelf, 
which enabled him to give his —_ battle. Guy being van- 
quiſhed and taken priſoner, duke William, by an aCt of gene- 
= roſfity, which redounded no leſs to his honour than tbe victory, 
= freely gave him his pardon. ' | 
William Guerland, earl of M ne, and another Wil- and of the 
liam, ear] of Eu, ſon to a natural brother of Richard II, exrlof Eu. 
= were likewiſe for attempting to difpoſſeſs the young duke, 

W But being prevented by his diligence, they were ſentenced to 
= perpetual baniſhment. Wh <e 

The vigour and condutt ſhown by duke William during 1.cague of 
all theſe troubles, made his ſubjets conceive great hopes of the French 
him. His neighbours began alſo to conſider him as a prince KIDS _ 
of diſtinguiſhed merit, and capable in time of giving them puree 
trouble, The king 'of France in particular, grew extremely gain duke 
jealous of him, and blamed himſelf greatly for affifting him Willem. 
azainft Guy of Burgundy ; but to retrieve that overſight, he 
raiſed him a freſh' enemy, the earl of Anjou, whom however 
he only privately aſſiſted at firſt. Afterwards he openly ef- The war 
pouſed his quarrel, and made a fierce war upon the duke, <n4s to his 
which laſted ſeveral years, but in the end turned to the dil- NOnOUT, 
advantage of the two allies... Duke William gaining two ſuc- 
ceſſive battles, they ſued for peace, which the king of 
France could not obtain but by the ſurrender of the caſtle of 
Tilliers, taken by him during the duke's minority. 


E 3 | Ducing 


He chaſtiſes (During' this war, as the Duke was beſheging Alengon, ſome 
Sage . Of. the. inhabitants came .upan 'the walls 'with ſkins in their 
Ne” of hands, by way of reproach, for his mother's being a ſkinner'y 
Mencon. daughter, He was ſo provoked at this inſult, that he ſwore 
7. by the ſplendor of God, his yiual oath, he would be revenged, 
Some time after, becoming Maſter of the Town, he accom- 
une his oath, by putting out'the eyes, and cutting off the 
hands and feet of two and twenty of the inſolent burghers. 
Dedth' of - Henry died ſoon after this war. He was ſucceeded by 
Henry 1. Philip 1.” his fon, a minor, under the guardianſhip of Baldwin, 
"ano the fifth earl of Flanders, who had lately given his daughter: | 
Philip], Matilda in marriageto the duke of Normandy. - The relation 
ſucceedshim the regent ſtood in as well to the king, his pupil, as to the 
duke his ſon-in-law, made him take all neceflary precautions 
to keep. up berween the twa princes a good underſtanding, 
which laſted many years. oft fy | 
Duke Wit. | Duke  Willam took this apportunity to. extinguiſh, all 
liam deſpoils remains of 'rebellion among his tubjets. He baniſhed great 


his father's | as | | q. "| | 1; 
and enriches 2umbers, who, for the moſt part, retired into Apuiia, to 


| hismother's Robert Gruiſcard, a Norman gentleman, who made then a 


relations, great figure in that country ©. The Duke's relations, by big 

father's fide, giving him the moſt diſturbance, he obliged al- 

moſt all of them to quit Normandy. Their eſtates being 

confiſcated to his uſe, he :enriched with them his mother's 

relations, who, till then, were but in low circumſtances, 

Robeat, his uterine brother, had the earldom of Mortagne, 

forfeited by William Gue1Jand, Odo, his brother, partook 

_ alſo of his bounty, and moreover was made biſhop of Bayeux, 

4 Two of: their ſiſters were married to the eails. of Aumale 
ae and Albemarle. | 5 = 

Hewdeprives Mauger, his uncle, archbiſhop of Roan, was not only 

his uncle concerned in all the plots againſt the duke, but had alſo the 

Maugers holdneſs to excommunicate him, on pretence.'of the too 

near relation between him and Matilda his wife*.- As ſoon 

as the duke was in a ſtate of tranquillity, he reſolved to be 

revenged on this prelate. To that end, having aſſembled 

all the biſhops of Normandy at Lifieux, he cauſed him to 

be accuſed before them of ſevera] miſdemeanors, particularly, 

| his (elling the conſecrated chalices to ſupply his luxury. 

Upon theſe accuſations, ſupported with all the duke's inte- 


© The Normans made themſelves © She was his firſt couſin, being 
maſters of Apylia, Calabria, Sicily, daughter to Eleagoxa, duke William's 
Normandy, and England, in leſs than father's fifer, An | 
two hundred years. 2 Enos Wer ne: 


I reſt, 
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reſt, Mauger was folemnly deprived, and Maurillus eleQed in te "a 
his roo» ;. bop gt nes wats "ht; Son, Haag 

After duke William bad thus humbled, or diſperſed all *** 
that could create him any diſturbance, his circumſtances * 
were ſuch, that he might have ſpent his days in profound 
tranquillity, fince he had nothing to fear either at home or 
abroad. _ Butas he was of, a covetous and ambitious temper, 
this tranquillity, which only procured him what he had al-_ 
ready enjoyed, was far from contenting him. It was pro- 
bably with a view to new acquiſitions, that he went to viſit 
king Edward his couſin, who had no children, and pere Hoved. 
haps had given him ſome hopes of being his heir. However EO, 
this be, it is. generally believed, Edward, during the Duke's 
{tay at the court of England, promiſed him to make a will 
in his favour. . But taough this will never appeared, and no_ 
proof of .it was ever produced by the duke, it was however, 
according. to all the hiſtorians, the pretence uſed by him, 
to undertake the conqueſt of England. Nevertheleſs, in the 
manifeſto, publiſhed upon his landing, he ſays not a word 
of this will or promiſe, of which he could not produce any 
evidence. ' We have ſeen in the foregoing book, what duke 
William did to ſupport his pretended right till the battle of 
Haſtings. It is time now to ſee, how he improved the ſuc- 
ceſs of that day to mount the throne of England, and the 
methods he uſed to ſecure the poſſeſſion, in ſpite of all oppoſt- 
tion. : © A Is: 

It is eaſy to conceive the conſternation of the Engliſh, ro66. 
after the loſs of the battle of Haſtings, and the death of their va 
king. They were deſtitute of men, arms, and ammunition, Puke Wit- 
but chiefly of a leader that had a right to command them, due ay 
and take care of their preſent wants. On the other hand, the battle of 
the victorious Normans were not far from London, the only —_ 

lace ef]: | » PiCtavs 
p:ace where neceſlary meaſures could be taken to prevent the 
calamities the kingdom was threatened with. Harold's ſons 
were fled into lreland. Edgar Atheling was too young, and 
belides of two narrow a genius, to give them any proſpeCt of 
athſtance in this their preſſing neceſſity. It is true, the 
carls Morcar and Edwin were ſtill alive, and retired to 
London with part of the fugitive army. But to take proper 
meaſures on ſuch an occaſion, more time was required than, 
probably, the conqueror would afford them. "Thus the af- 
fairs of the Engliſh were in a terrible confuſion, all the 
methods propoſed to free them from. danger, being clogged 
with inſurmountable difficulties, On the other fide, the 
duke of Normandy, willing to take advantage of the mat 
| | w OE 0 


X 


72 
1066. 


Ly — Creaſe by his approach, the confuſion that prevailed in the 


W. Pictay. 


| ther, to ſecure a retreat in caſe of neceffity, and a Port 


_ ed thither after the battle, For this reafon' it might have 


Kent ſends 
deputics tv 
him. 


Thorn, 


| he had no where to retreat to, nor any opportunity of ſend- 


been vanquiſhed, he would not have had a ſingle ſpot jn the 


fon, he ordered the town to be more ſtrongly fortified, and 


_ on the inkhabitants-for having killed nuſcript hiſtory of the monks of $t. 
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of the Engliſh, was now marching towards London * to in. 


metropolis. But on a ſudden he altered his reſolution. He 
conſidered, though the loſs of a battle had thrown the Eng. 
liſh into aſtoniſhment, yet there was no likelihood of their 
being entirely diſcouraged : that their caſe not being yet 
deſperate, they might eaſily bring into the field freſh armies, 
and try again more than once the fortune of war : that, in 
ſuch a caſe, ſhould he chance to receive but one overthrow, 


ing for ſupplies from Normandy. Theſe refleftions made | 
him reſolve to befiege Dover, before he advanced any far- 


where his convoys might eaſily come ftom Normandy. This 
precaution, even after his victory, is a clear evidence of the 
boldneſs, or rather raſhneſs of his enterpriſe, ſince had he 


kingdom to retire to, He marched therefore dire&ly to 
Dover, a place naturally very Rong, but was become 
more ſo by the great number of Engliſh officers and ſoldiers 


ſtood a long ſiege, but the conſternation was ſo great, that it 
ſurrendergd ina few days. As ſoon as the duke was in poſſeſ- 


ſpent eight days chere, to forward the works. After which 
he marched for London. | 5, 

We find, in ſome hiſtories, that the duke, as he was 
marching at the head of his army, ſaw at a diſtance a great 
multitude of people coming towards him with boughs in their 
hands, who looking like a moving foreſt, at 6r{t ſomewhat 
alarmed him. But his ſurprize ceaſed, when he found they 
were deputies of the county of Kent, attended with great 
crowds of people, who were come to aſſure him of the ſub- 
miſſion of the county, and withal to demand the preſervation 
of their antient privileges. They who relate this adven- 
ture, add, the duke received them very graciouſly, and gran- 
ted their requeſt. But as William of Poitiers, who was 
then with the duke, makes no mention of this fact, there is 
reaſon to think it a forgery f. i. 


Whillt 


e He marched jn the firſt place to f This ſtory 15 repeated by William 
Romney, where he revenged himſelf Thorn (ſee X fſcriptores) from a ma- 


ſome of his men, who by miſtake land- Avuguſtine's Canterbury, written by 
ed at that place, W, Pictay, | Thomas Spot, who in all probability 
 Inventsd 
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Whilſt the duke was before Dover, or on his march to- 
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wards the Thames, the confuſion at London continually in- _——/ 


creaſed by the diverſity of opinions preventing them from 
coming to any reſolution. Some were for ſubmitting to- the 


Great con+ 


uſfion at 
London . 


duke without loſs of time: others believed it more adviſe- w. PiRav. 


able to treat with him firſt, and procure ſome aſſurances for 
the preſervation of the privileges, not only of the city, bur 


the whole kingdom. Some intimated that things were not $. Dunelm. 


yet deſperate ; that the winter which was begun, might give 


them time to concert meaſures for their defence ; and with 
this view laboured to get Edgar Atheling placed on the 


throne, Edwin and Morcar were at the head of this party. 
But, how great ſoever their credit might be, it was not poſ- 


| fible for them to carry their point. All they could obtain of 


the citizens, was, to ſhut the gates againſt the duke, till 


ſome reſolution was taken. ean while, the duke ap- The duke 
proaching the city, encamped in Southwark, ſeparated from ?PProzches 


London by the Thames. He hoped his approach would 
oblige the Londoners to a voluntary ſubmiſſion, and in that 
belief lay quiet ſome days. This proceeding had a quite 
contrary effe&t to what he expeted. Morcar and Edwin 
took this opportunity to excite the people to take arms and 


London, 


ſally out to ſurpriſe the Normans, who were on the other 


ſide of the bridge. This ſally which was eafily repulſed, con- 


vinced the Duke that other meaſures were to be taken, and 


the city vigorouſly -puſhed, of which he could have but ſmall 


hopes of being maſter, if he gave the inhabitants time to re- 


cover out of their conſternation. However, he was under 
ſome perplexity, as may well be thought, if it is conſidered, 


that although he had gained a battle, he was till very far 


from his ends. He had but one fingle caſtle, ſituated in the 
utmoſt bounds of the kingdom. All the reſt of the country 
was againſt him, and there were ſeveral remote counties, 
where the Engliſh might draw an army together without mo- 
leſtation, And indeed there was no advancing towards the 


middle of the kingdom, and leaving London behind him, 


without being expoſed to manifeſt danger, and loſing the 
communication with Dover, fo abſolutely neceffary for him. 
Un the ather hand, it was hardly poſhble for him to un- 


invented it to magnify the valour of fays, that not far from Dover, the peo- 
their Abbot and of the Kentiſh men. ple of Kent came, of their own accord, 
Tyrre] obſerves the improbability of it in to him, ſware age and gave hoſ- 
from the green boughs in the begin- tages ; and the city of Canterbury ſent 
ning of November. Somner has alſo deputies to preſent him with her ſub- 
in his treatiſe of Gavelkind confuted miffion, | 

this relation, However PiQavienſis 


| dertake 
T 
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dertake the ſiege of London, during the winter, beſides that 


L=ngand the fituation of the city. would have neceflarily. obliged him 


v ad 


to-;Jeave .;a conſiderable . body of troops on the; ſouth fide .of- 


- the. ;Thames, which would very much have! weakened his 


army. In fine, a ſiege of that importance, which probably 


. would have laſted ſeveral months, would have given the Eng- 


3, Dunada, 


liſh time to recover, and raiſe armies in other -parts of the 
kingdom. By which means he would have been obliged to 
conquer England inch by inch, as the Romans, Saxons, 
and Danes had done. But he was by no means in condition 
to maintain. ſo tedious a war. He had therefore properly 


but one way to compaſs his ends; which was, to take, ad- 


vantage of the conſternation of the Londoners, and oblige 
them rather by terror than force, to ſubmit to his laws, 
With this view it was, that he poſted himſelf at Walling- 
ford, from whence he continually' ſent detachments to ra- 
vage the counties adjoining to London, in order to terrify 
the citizens, cut off their proviſions, and: prevent them from 


laying in ftores*. At the ſame time, he cauſed Southwark 
| to be reduced to aſhes, to let them ſee what they were to 


Morcar and 
Edwin en- 
deavour to 
place Edgar 
on the 
throne. 


Malmſh, 


expect, if they obſtinately perſiſted in the defence of the city. 
But perhaps all his efforts would have been inefteQtual, if the 
clergy, who were at London, had not broken all the mea- 
ſures Morcar and Edwin , would have taken to cruſh his 
deſigns. : oy | 

The aim of theſe two lords, and ſome other zealous aſfler- 
tors of | their country's liberty, was to place Edgar Atheling 
on the throne. They repreſented to the people, that the 
only way to avoid the preſent danger, was firſt to come out 
of that ſtate of anarchy they were in: that whilſt there 
was no body who had a right to command, it was impol- 
ſible to take juſt meaſures to refiſt the Normans, now at 
their gates : but as ſoon as there ſhould be a king, he would 
ſend orders into all parts of the kingdom to levy troops, and 
the duke of Normandy would then find to his coſt, the gain- 
ing a ſingle battle was not fufficient to render him maſter of 
England ; but in caſe they continued inactive, they could 
expect nothing but total ruin, and to fee the kingdom fall 
under a foreign yoke : in a word, that prince Edgar had an 
inconteſtable right to the crown of England, and could 


E He reduced to Mis obedience, and Hertfordſhire, and did not ceaſe burn 
waſted, the counties of Suſſex, Kent, ing towns and kiiling men, till he came 
Hampſhire, Surrey, Middleſex, and. to Berkhamſtead, $. Duzelm, = 
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not be refuſed poſſefſion without great inju ice. The ma- 1066, 
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jority of the people approved the propo 


but the clergy openly reje&ed it, not thinking proper to ex- Thedergy _ 
ole their ts and repofe to the chance of war. Edgar Nt "4 


was little. able to prote& them.” On the other hand, the 
duke of Normandy had the name of a religious prince, well- 
diſpoſed to the church, and his enterpriſe had received the 
pope's approbation, This was ſufficient to oblige all the 
clergy, who were then in London, with the two archbiſhops 
at their head, to cabal among the people, in order to hinder 
Edgar's eletion. They were in hopes, their ſubmiſſion to 
& the duke of Normandy would turn to better account than a 
= war, which, in all appearance, would be of a long conti- 
ZZ nuance, in caſe a reſolution was taken to reſiſt him, How-_ 
ever this be, or whatever their motive was, they made ſo 
{trenuous an oppoſition, that Edwin and Morcar, deſpairing 
of ſucceſs, retired into the North ®, imagining it would 
be long before the duke could follow them thither. They 
were noſooner gone, but Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
repaired to the duke, then at Berkhamſtead. He was quick- 
ly followed by Alfred, archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 


archbiſhops 


Wincheſter !, and at laſt by prince Edgar, who ſuffered him- mit to the 
{elf to be guided by their counſels. *Fhe duke received them Done. 


in a very civil and courteous manner. He granted all their 
requeſts, among which there were ſome that concerned the 
whole nation : nay it is added, he confirmed his ' promiſes by 
a ſolemn oath. It is not known what were the terms 
theſe prelates obtained of the duke ; but it is to be preſumed, 
the church's intereſts were not forgotten. Be this as it will, 
they ſwore fealty to the duke, as if he were already their ſo- 
vereign, and induced prince Edgar to do the ſame. Their 
example influenced many perſons of diſtin&tion; in a few 
= days the Londoners found themſelves deſtitute of the aſ- 
 fiſtance of thoſe they could chiefly rely on, in caſe they reſol-_ 


ved upon a vigorous defence. 


Mean time, as the citizens were ſtill in ſuſpenſe, and as Hoved. 


£ the poſſeſſion of the metropolis, before the reſt of the king- 
Fe dom had taken any reſolution, would be of the utmoſt im- 


bh Whilſt the reſt were preparing for Hereford, and the moſt eminent perſons 
battle, Edwin and Morcar, withdrew in London, with ſeveral others, repair- 
& with their forces, and returned home. ed to him; and giving hoſtages, ſub- 
= 5. Dunelm. | mitted, and ſwore fealty to him; and 
= i The ancient hiſtorians do not men- he entered into a covenant with them, 
= QUon him; but only fay, that Wulftan ——cum quibus & ipſe fadus pepigit. — 
= Eiſhop of Worceſter, Walter biſhop of S. Dunelm. p, 195. Hoved. p. 450. 

| ; portance 


) | 
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1066. portance to the duke, he drew nearer the city as if he intended | 


Cy to beſicge it, His approach immediately determined the ma- 
DIM giſtrates, who finding they . were, in no condition to defend 


acity, where all was in confuſion and deſpair, choſe to go | 


| The keys and preſent him with the keys of the youu He gave them 
| OE a very favourable reception, and, it is | 

" oath to preſerve their privileges. "I hey had gone too far to 

The crown draw back. The duke's KL +9. conduCt diſcovering he aſpired 

is offered to ſomething more, they. thought it beſt to prevent his wiſhes, 

vim, ſince it was not in their power to hinder the execution of 

| them. To this purpoſe, after adviſing with the. prelates and 

lords, who had now ſubmitted, they unanimouſly reſolve to 

| place him. on the throne, Accordingly they all went in a 

budy, and made him an offer of the crown, telling him, 

they had always been accuſtomed to live under kingly go- 

vernment, and they knew no perſon more worthy than him 

| to govern them. The duke, forgetting on this occaſion, or 

He hefitates pretending to forget, that he had entered the kingdom in 


to take it. arms, by virtue of his pretended right to the crown, ſhowed 7 
at firſt ſome doubt, whether he ſhould accept of the honour, | 
He told them, their offer was of ſo great a moment, that he ® 

_ delired, before he reſolved, to adviſe with his friends. Th: | 

reſult of which was, that he ought by no means to refuſe 

_ the dignity voluntarily offered him by the Engliſh, ſince by F 

ſuch arefuſal, he would put it out of his power to reward his | 
followers, who had engaged in his cauſe with the ſole proſpet 


of placing him on the throne, He was entreated therefore 

not to reject what Providence had been ſo kind as to 

throw in his way, and what had coſt him ſo much blood al- 
He accepts 7Eady, The duke, eahily yielding to theſe agreeable ſolici- 
of it, tations, returned in anſwer to the Engliſh lords, and the ma- 
gra giſtrates of London, that he was ready to conſent to their re- 
ee et queſt. Accordingly, he accepted the crown, as their gift, 
and tacitly kno dead a right of eleCtion in the people of 

_ England, though the manner in which he cauſed himſelf to 
be eleted, was no great ſign of his being perſuaded of that 
right. And indeed, what authority could the magiſtrates of 
London, and a few biſhops, and lay-lords, have to diſpoſe 
of the crown, without the concurrence of the eſtates ? 
 Natwithſtanding the eflential defe&t in this precipitate ejeRion, 
the duke appointed Chriſtmas-day following, for the cere- 
mony of his coronation. Mean while, as this ſolemnity was 
to be performed at London, the inhabitants whereof . he 
ſuſpected, he ordered a fortreſs to be run up in haſte, which 
he garriſoned with Nofmans. | | 

| | Stigand, 


aid, promiſed with an | 
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Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was then ſuſpended. by 
the pope, as an intruder into that ſee, in the 'room of 


127 
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Robert, who was never canonieally deprived. But notwith- His corona- 
ſe 


ſtanding this ſuſpenſion, he exerciſed the archiepiſcopal func- 
tion, the En liſh. not being yet convinced, the pope's power 
was lo extenfive as he pretended. However, the duke, who 


tion. 


W, PiQtay, 


' was obliged to the pope, and beſides was willing to avoid the 


obje&ions that might be made to his coronation, if perform- 
ed by a ſuſpended biſhop, would not receive the crown from 
= the hands of Stigand. Alfred therefore, archbiſhop of York, 
2s rformed the ceremony. Before he ſet the crown on his 
T Feld, the archbiſhop, addreſſing to the Engliſh, aſked them, 


Ingulph. 


whether they. would have the duke of Normandy for their 


king ? all the goople conſenting by their acclamations,' the 
biſhop of Conſtance put the ſame queſtion to the Nermans, 
who anſwered in the ſame manner as the Engliſh *. This 
laſt circumſtance — ſhows the duke had even then 


Otherwiſe, there was no occaſion to aſk the conſent of the 
Normans to make him king of England. What followed, 
plainly diſcovered this to be his real intention. The arch- 


iſh and Normans but one people. 


biſbop of York, continuing the ceremony, placed the duke 
on the throne, and adminiſtered to him the oath, uſually 


taken by the Saxon kings. The ſubſtance of the oath, was, 
& That he would protect the church and its miniſters ; that 
« he would govern the nation with equity ; that he would 
« ena juſt laws, and cauſe them to be ftriftly obſerved; 
&« and that he would forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments.” 
Malmſbury adds, he promiſed to behave himſelf mercifully 
to his ſubjes, and govern the Engliſh and Normans by the 


Takes the 
uſual oath, 
Flor. Wig. 
S. Dunelms 


Malmib.- 
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ſame laws!. If this hiſtorian do not deceive us, it may be. 


inferred from this laſt article, that this prince had already 
determined to ſettle. the Normans in England, There are 
writers however that afficm, king William took no oath at all, 
as unwilling to be bound to receive law from a conquered 
nation. But very probably they are miſtaken. King Wil- 
liam accepted the crown as a gift, and conſequently had 
> nNoreaſon todiſpenſe with the uſual oath, In the next place, 
only the Londoners can be faid to have acknowledged him 


B rad Ys 


for ſovereign. All the reſt of the kingdom being till to con-. 


1 quer, what likelihood is there that a prince of his abilities 
| thould, atfſuch a juncture, let the Engliſh ſee he intended to 


k Thus William was eleRted kings 1— Quod fe modeſtt erga ſubjeos 
letus in regem. W, Pitay,-Rex ageret, & 2quo jure Anglos quo Fran- 
conclamatus—-Malm{<b, cos traCtaret, Malmib. p. 271. 


rule 


4 _TMHr mifrony. 


"2066. rule with an aibitraty ſway. Th fihe, though The firname of| 
_ NY— conqueror is giver him, it 1 is certain, he never open]y Pre- 
\.»; tended to poith the crown by right of conqueſt,” but rather, : 
- took great, Care that this. title ſhould never be cleatly ex- | 


: Ped... < 
Amon __ be things, hi, oy, to. alt; a rr 
th 


\.. 


to Nga Pi ths crown ae fie on” his arg [EY meh he ' was 
crowned without the advice and, "conſent of the reſt of the & 
* kingdom, he fall ſeemed to have a 'great. deal'to Jo , to com- 
 Plete the copqueſt of a country, that reſiſted whole ages, the | : 
arms of the. Romans, Saxons, and Danes. © And'yer, as ſoon | 
as it was known that he was. crowned at London, þf the reſt # 
of England ſubmitted to the new ſovereign,” without any one | 
offering to diſpute with him the poſleſſion of 4 crown, which | 
nobody knew by what title he could claim. ' Probably,” 'if 
the Engfiſh had reſolved to ele&t a king of their nation, whe- 
ther Edgar, or any other, king William would” have till Þ 
| found many difficulties to, ſurmount. Let” us ſuppoſe, for a 
moment, this, king to have drawn together an'army in ſome | 
remote place: from London, 'what' a perplexity would king | 
William have been under. ? he could not have removed from * 
London and Dover, without a manifeſt hazard of loſing the 
© capital city ; nor have ftaid at. London, without giving the 
__ enemies, army time to increaſe. The bare mention of this Z 
conſideration ſufficiently ſhows how fortunate king Willian 7 
was to meet with no oppoſition. * The reader, 'of his own 
accord, may refle&t on a thoufand difficulties King William | 
' would have found in his way, if the Engliſh had' etermined, | 
even after the battle of Haſtings, to make a vigorous ſtand. Þ! 
Moſt certainly, the more this enterpriſe, with all its conſe- Þ* 
quences, ' is conſidered, the more ung? | and almoſt þ* 
| ſupernatural it appears. £ 
1067, The new king's firſt care, after his coronation, was to ſeize Þ 
—— on the treaſure Jaid up by Harold, at Wincheſter. He dif- Þ 
The king | 4ributed part among the principal officers 'of his army, and 
mpeg part to the churches and monaſteries, to gain the reputation 
treaſures, Of a pious and religious prince, The pope had alſo a ſhare, 
W. Pitav. whether he had lent the king money, 'or the king, was wil- 
ling to ſtow his gratitude for favours received, 'when he ra 
barke 
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barked in this.enterpriſe. At.the ſame.time, he ſent to Rome -1067. 


to the cities, corporations, ang. moſt. wealthy of the ſubjeQs, 7 crore” 
that it woul 


. or. give the leaſt cauſe of complaint to. the natives. Then! the and con- 
confirmed by a, public edi&t the people's privileges, andjall fmcom 
..the promiſes he had made in that reſpe&t. If we were to 
judge of princes, by their manifeſtos, or the expreſitna in - 


| Juſtice and equity the ſole - rule of. their conduct. But their 


. would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to gain the people's affec- 
_ tion, that he might enjoy his ia a PEncee Hino, bu 
How great a regard ſoever the king ſhowed for the Engliſh, Heis jealou: 

\ he could not forbear. miſtruſting them, perſuaded as he was, +, oh 
: that their: ſubmiſſion. proceeded rather from fear, than good- 
will, A few days after his coronation, he retired from Lon- 

_ don to Berking ®, not daring to ſtay in that great city, whoſe 

| fidelity he ſuſpeted. But as he was not more ſure of the 
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m Where he ſpent his time in rural ſports, until the fortreſs he had begun in 
\ London was finiſhed, W. Pittay, | 
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067. reſt. of the nation” h&- placed ſtrong, "garrifons in Haſtings, 
Gny—es Dovef,. and: Winchefter, to take :away fromi- the- Evgliſh 
the delire-of ſhaking-off their new yoke.:'! Mean while; theſe | 
I: Fred it ers og their-minds: '' They conſidered | 
theih as 2 neeeſlary; in the: beginning of -fo! 
a revolution, -and were'not at all. A at Lv Bo Ont | 
contrary,” they -who' had hitherto refuſed / repairs, pe 
new king, came-\and ſubmitted. to' him 'in crowds. dwin | 
- and-Morear,: who! had:begun to-concert meaſures for the de- : 
Edwin and" fence of: their country; altered all? their\projefts, As! wml 
mi 'ud- were convinced of: the king's ſincerity, like: the reſt of their |. 
© »»counittymen, they: w-nt-and - ſwore: \to him at Berk- | E 
He forgot-nothin _ could help to keep them in this | 
red ' them -of- -his ok 1 omen but | 
+ even in their wafer +beſtowed on p large /pofitf 3 
 . Engle %: ety rho LSEEUSON! DETDE ET 
viery of H Haſtings was too for the king to | 
yh _— to tranſmit the memory of it' to poſterity. For-that |: 
M. Paris, purpoſe he laid the foundations of a church and: abbey, in the | 1 
_ very place where Harold- was ſlain®, and! ordered, 'when | 
they . ſhould be finiſhed, - the church t6 be dedicated to- St, | 
—_—_ ho and the monaſtery calted wow leon { ris 
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SD. $: Donelm. del mate hence / -p The high-altar was ſet 'upor' that | 
thy ſyare fealty to him at Berk very ſpot -of (ground, where Harold's | 
with Alfred and the reſt. S. found ; or according to others, | 
neltn. P- 195.  Hoved, Þ. 450. ith body wk Randard was taken ups PTyr- E 
_ Edwin and | Gime' many other rel, 4 3.4 | 
ao—_ of great eſtate penutincly I» ary,. and _'St., Marin, | E- 
| Coxo, to all of K4 14 Jy "he reſtored It was filed wi | BenediCtine monks, | 
their eftates, and having taken _— from the greater monaſtery of Wincheſ- |” 
voluntary oaths of —_ OT ter,” and wit exempted from all epif- | 7 
them into his favour. er this, he copal juriſdition whatſoever, . Tyre, & 
made a progreſs into ſeveral pats of the « 13. See William's charter to it in | 
kingdom, ordering every where ſuch Monaſtic. Anglican. and Selden's notes Þ 
things as were not only profitable to on Eadmer. þ. 165. Þ. 
himſelf, but for his people in general; * In this abbey. was kept an ancient Þ 
looking upon the common people with lift of all the .noble families that came Þ* 

- a benign aſpeR, pitying their condition, over with kin ng William, it was called F* 
and -ordering his men to treat 'them Battle-Abbey-Roll, of which Sw, | 
with mercy, W. Piftav, ' and Hollingſhead, have given us copies, | 
0 And likewiſe gave lands to many though ' with ſore little difference, 

of the Engliſh, as a token of his royal © The authority of this rofl (though it 
bounty : he alſo diftributed great re- - hath been cried up by ſome people) is 
wards to many of his followers ; but fo very indifferent, that it cannot. be 
however did not for that purpoſe, "take depended ' upon. © There are, ſays the 
any thing unjuſtly from the Engliſh. * learned Sir William Dugdale, great 
Nulli tamen Gallo datum eft quod An- © errors, or rather falſifications in moſt 
glo cuiquam injuſte fuerit ablatum. W. © of the copies of it ; by attributing 
PiRtav, | <« the derivation of many _ - 
renc 


: ingly very dangerous, in the beginning of an empire eſtabJi 


2 volts during his abſence, by two precautions. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
the defire of prayers for his own, and Harold's ſoul; was 
the pretence he uſed to make this foundation, probably vain- 
y had no leſs. a ſhare in it than devotion, The three 


lor 
£f months of this new reign paſſed in this manner, to the 
mutual fatisfaftion of the Englith and Normans. The 


2 former believed they were ro great loſers by the revolution, 


and the latter lived in hopes the king would perform the pro- 
miſes made them, when they engaged in his ſervice. 
King William's precautions procuring him an univerſal 


; ſubmiſlion, he thought his happineſs incomplete, if he had not 
S the pleaſure to go to Normandy, and appear in his new 


grandeur. 'T his journey was not only upneceflary, but ſeem-- 
(h- 
He imagined however he could prevent all re- 
placing ſtrong Norman eatrifons in all the caſtles. Second- 
ly, by carrying along with him ſuch of the Engliſh lords as 


ed by arms. 


Z were moſt ſuſpected. Of this number were prince Edgar, 
Z Stigand, Morcar, Edwin, Waltholff, ſon of Singard, for- 
Z merly ear] of Northumberland, with ſeveral others of the 
= prime nobility. 
Z honour he did them, being ſenſible he carried them into Nor- 
= mandy but as ſo many hoſtages, and to add to the glory of 
2 his triumph. 
2 fear of giving him occaſion to ſuſpe& them by an unſeaſon- | 
Z able oppoſition to his will. Before he left England, he com- te appoints 
2 mitted the government of the kingdom to his brother Odo, 


Theſe lords were not over pleaſed with the 


However, they were forced to comply, for 


biſhop of Bayeux, and William Fitzoſbern*, There was 


3 no end of the rcjoicings among his cld ſubjects upon his ar- 


rival in Normandy. He ſpent his Eaſter at Feſcamp, 
where the French ambaſlador *, attended with a numerous 
retinue of nobles, came to coneratulate him in his maſter's 
name upon his new dignity. 0 

fected to appear before the French with all the magnificence 
he thought capable of adyancing the luſtre of his glory. He 
paſſed all that ſummer, and part of the following winter in 


i French, who were not at all of ſuch © ancient catalogue.” Preface tb the 


n this occaſion, the king af- 


* extraCtion, but merely Engliſh, For 
* ſuch hath been the ſubtlety of ſome 
*-monks of old, that, finding it ac-. 


t © ceptable unto moſt, to be reputed 
| © deſcendants to thoſe who were com- 
- * panions with duke William in his 
> © expedition, therefore to gratify them, 
© they inſerted their names ihto that 


Vor, II, 


firſt volume of his baronage. 

s Odo was placed in Dover caſtle, 
and had the government of Kent, with 
the adjoining ſouth coaſt; and Fitz- 
oſbern, at Wincheſter, in the caſtle 
the king had built there, with diretions 
to look after the north parts. 
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Two regents. 
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t Rodolph the potent, father-in-law 


to the king of France, 
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Malmſb, 
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in Kent, 
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1067. Normandy, where he ſeemed to forget his new, amidſt the 


- 


Wi) acclamations of his old, ſubjeCts. 


Odo, his brother, and William Fitzosbern, who governed 
the kingdom, abuſed their authority without any diſcretion *, 
Wholly taken up with enriching themſelves by all manner of 
means, inſtead of proteting the Engliſh, who made their 
complaints to them, they not only ſuffered them to be grieved | 
with a thouſand injuſtices, but opprefſed them by continual F 


acts of tyranny themſelves. 


To ſee theſe two regents pro- 


ceed with fo little caution, one would have thought they 
had orders to excite the people to revolt, on purpoſe to make 


them incur the puniſhment. 


The moſt prudent, however, 

_ preſerved their allegiance, in a belief, that the king, at his 
infarre&ion Teturn, would reCtify theſe diſorders. 
patient, were of opinion, tbey ought to take the advantage Þ? 


But others, more im- 


of his abſence to attempt the recovery of their liberty, "The 
Kentiſhmen led the way, and called to their affiſtance Eu- 
ſtace, earl of Boulogne, who endeavoured to ſurprize Dover 


caſtle *. 


But not ſucceeding according to his expeQation, he 


retired to his ſhips, leaving the Kentiſhmen to the mercy of 


the regents, who treated them very ſeverely. 
Notwithſtanding this example, Edric, an 


to whom hiſtorians give the ſurname of Foreſter, took up 
arms in the county of Hereford, and barbarouſly uſed al! 
the Normans that fell into his hands. News being brought 
the king, he immediately embarks for England y, commit- 
ting the government of Normandy to Matilda his wife, and 


Robert his eldeſt fon. 


His return appeaſed the ſtorm raiſed 


by his abſence, But theſe two attempts filled him with fo 


v Rapin here follows the account of 


Ordericus Vitalis, which is the moſt 
probable. W. Pictav, lays the blame 
vn the Engliſh, and ſays they could 


- neither by fear or favour be kept quiet. 


w He came over in- the night, but 
the garriſon ſallying out, and driving 
moſt of his men down the precipices, he 
was forced to retire with a 
W. Gemeticenf, 

x Son of Alfric, Edric Streon's bro- 
ther. Richard Fitzſcroop, and the 
Norman garriſon at Hereford, waſted 
nis eſtate, becauſe he would not ſubmit 
to king William, but were always forc- 
ed to retire with great loſs: therefore 
the better $0 ſecure himſelf againſt the 


ew men, 


Normans for the future, he called in to 
his aſſiſtance Blethyn and Rywalhon, 
princes of Wales ; and about the middle 
of Auguſt, invaded and pillaged the 
county of Hereford, Flor, Wigorn. $, 
Dunelm. | | 

Y About the beginning of winter 
and landed at Winchelſea, from whence 
he went to London, where he was re- 
ceived with all ſigns of reſpe& : he then 
treated the Engliſh biſhops and nobility 
with great affability and outward kind- 
neſs, granting them whatſover they aſk- 
ed, and readily hearing what they offered 
to him ; he alſo cajoled the Welſh. 
Ord. Vualis, p. 509. 


many 


Engliſh lord®, þ* 


a Whilſt he was giving the Normans marks of his affeQion Þ 
* by his ſtay among them, his abſence proved fatal to England, 
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OF ENGLAND. 8; 
many ſuſpicions of all the Engliſh in general, that he began 1067. 
from that. time to conſider them as ſo many. ſecret enemies, Gomynud 
who ſought an occaſion to revolt. This opinion of his was 
not groundleſs, When his temper is confidered, and how Reafons of 
3 the Engliſh ſtood affeted towards him, it is eaſy to conceive the miſun- 
7 the mutual confidence, neceſſary for their common tranquil- ferfanding 
lity, could hardly ſubfiſt, The king was naturally miſtruſt- j;,7and the 
* ful and rigid, On the other hand, his great armament had Engliſh, 

7 plunged him deeply in debt, Beſides, he was under a pro- 

2 mile of liberally rewarding the officers who had. engaged in 

2 his ſervice, and all this muſt be done at the expence of the 

= Engliſh, To this may be added, he was naturally covetous, 

= greedy of money, not to expend, but hoard ir in his coffers. 

b In fine, his partiality to his own nation was exceſlive, and 


> prevented him often from giving ear to the complaints of the 
= Engliſh againſt the Normans, who made a very ill u'c of 
2 the king's favour. On the other fide, the Engliſh were ex- 
2 tremely prejudiced againft the Normans. "This prejudice, be- 
7 gunin the reign of king Edward, and fomented by ear] Grood- 
> win and his ſon Harold, was farther increaſed {ince the late 
{7 revolution. How careful ſoever the king was to recommend 
* moderation to the Normans, there was no hindering them 
{2 from abuſing. the ſuperiority their victory gave them over the 
2 Engliſh, and inſulting them in their misfortunes. 'T his was 
[> not very proper to maintain a good intelligence between the 
two nations. Beſides, the king had built his right to the 
| crown upon ſo flight a foundation, that the Engliſh muſt 
* have conſidered him as a greedy and ambitious prince, who 
| had formed the project of his enterprize upon England, from 
[: the ſole motive of gratifying his paſhons. In a word, the | 
|: adminiſtration of the two regents during his abſence, gave 
- occaſion to think, they would not have: carried their excelles 
{ and rapines to that height, had they not been aſlured of their 
 miſter's approbation, However, the confideration of the 
|: mildnefs of his government for the three firſt months of his 
[; reign, had, in ſume meaſure, cauſed theſe reflections to va- 
 niſh, and diffipated all their fears. But when they found, 
| after his return, he not only negleed to puniſh the regents, 
|: but even approved of their conduct, they could not contain 
- any longer, They every where ſpread their complaints and 
 Murmurs, and openly ſhewed their diſcontent. Then it 
| Was, that the king's ſuſpicions daily increaſing, made him 
| Telolve to be on his guard, and uſe all poſſible means to pre- 
| vent the diſcontent of the Engliſh from breaking out into a 
 Zame, As his temper inclined him to ſeyerity, his methods 
T3 wers 


hed 
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Copy elummride afifted him in his expedition ito England, 


The king 
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troops. 


Flor, Wor. 


Reftores 
danc.celt, 


_ prevent: the il] effects of their diſcontent, by carefhing; the,prin- L | 


Promiſes his He was moſt apprehenfive of car] Edwin, who, by his. birth, 
daughter to 


Edwin, 
Oderic, 
Vitale 


.. is the moſt that 'can,-be. ſaid in his favour, though there are | 

' ſome, . who charge .him. with a ſettled. deſign of 

"Me England to a. ſtate: of ſlavery, before ever he received any | 

' >PrQVocation. 

:. *» king and his new ſubjects was. ſoon; broken *, and from that | 
\ "ime. the- king thought only.of ufing, all proper means to e- | 


T.H.E oOHISTORT 
were rigorous. To which, he was alſo prompted by the | 
Normans, whoſe intereſt it was that he ſhould ſubdue the 
Engliſh by: force, -rather than gain them by ,mildneſs, Thi | 


£4 
Wy 
<; 


| 


yeaueing Þ 


Be-this as it will, the confidence between the 


 Rabkiſþ. himſelf on the throne, without meely examining whe | : 
ther:the, means: were conſonant to juſtice and equity. _ P 
+ Not. long, after the king's want * Matilda his queen came | 4 
into, England, .and was crowned. with ereat ſolemnity.. . This 
ſxrge' year ſhe brought into the world a ſon, named Henry. 3 
Her other. ſons were. born in Normandy, .namely,, Rober, | 
Riehard, and William, the eleſt of whom was about;twelve | I 
years old. : 
The king had hitherto delayed to ifatisfy thoſe who bat 
9p; Dre 
hdes the Ripends. due to them, they..expeed to,be rewarded 44 
in proportion-to. their ſervices, -and the power he had acquir- | 
ed by. their meang. . His ordinary revenues not being ſuffici- 
ent for this, there was a neceſſity of having recourſe to the Y 
Engliſh, whoſe--misfortune it was. to be vanquiſhed. | To | 
this. nd: he bethough: himſelf of ,an expedient, which | 
could not but.. be very ungrateful; to them. And that was 
to. revive'the. dang-gelt Þ, aboliſhed by. the confeſfor, which |? 
brought” to their-remembrance the calamities they had ſuffer- |* 
ed under a' " foreſgn- power. He plainly forefaw, the people | 
would be extremely: diflatisfied, and therefore endeavoured to |Y. 
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cipal Engliſh lords, as-far as his reſerved temper would:permit. 


honours, and perſonal merit, was in great credit with: his Þ* 
countrymen, . {norder to prevent the earl's uſing the preſent Þ 

occalion to raiſe -new commotions, he thought proper to .fe- Þ* 
cure him to his intereſt, by promiſing him one of his dauph- Þ7 
ters in matriave. - Edwin was very well pleaſed with the offer, Þ* 
and inſtead of tomenting the. diflatisfation of the Engliſh, 


Z William Cemeticenfis ſays, that = The next year, after Eafter, She 
after William's return out of Norman- was crowned on Whitſunday, 1068, by 
dy, there was diſcovered a conſpiracy Alfred archbiſhop of York. S. Dunelm. 
of certain Engliſh, who had contrived M. Weſtm. 
to deſtroy him and his followers, as b The ancient Lioetina only ſay, 
they were to go to church bare-foot on that he impoſed on bis ſubjects an 11- 
Ajh-wedneſday; but the conſpirators tolerable tribute importabile tribu- 
being diſcovered, fied into the rorth, tum ——-Flor, Wor, $, Dunelm. 


did 
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2 4id all he could''to appeaſe them. Alfted, ' archbiſhop of 1,068. 
T York, was'hot' ſo'eafily managed. - Fhisprelate had enter- ©... 
T cained ſo great an-opinion of the king;''that he was continu- Archbiſhop 
J ally ſpeaking in his' praiſe, But when''he faw him begin 'to BL ; 
: wuſl off the maſk, by rehiewing a tax ſo ddtous to the nation, mongrance = 
T he altered his mind;' 'He*ſent: ofie to repreſent to Nim-in his to the king, 
name, the irjury he' was ding the-Engliſh, an# the inconve- OP 
T niences that might follow: The' king” Wits 'bffended with Did 3s T0 
S this remonſtrance, and ſharply rebitked the perſon' that dar- received, 
Ted to delivered it. It is faid, Alfred waz fo fenfibly touched 
2 with this proceeding, that he could not forbear curfing the 
& king and all his race. "There was danger of the archbiſhop's 
F reſetttment occaſioning ſome troubles in'the north. At leaſt 
© the king ſeenied to be uneaſy on that account, by his ſending 
Zone of his officers to 'ehdeavour to appeaſe him. But the Death of 
2 death of Alfred, which happened at that time, freed the ——adga 
4 king from his fears, and dane-gelt was levied with all the ri- exe" 
2 gour imaginagle. From thence forward nothing was heard 
T but murmurings and' complaints, which"incenfed the king, 
2 cauſed him to confidet the Engliſh but as fo many rebels, as 
# they, on their ſide, Iboked upon him under the odious idea of 
T_T CPE TITRE Hog 
* Before I enter upon the relation of the''tronbles in this Divers opi- 
reign, it will be proper to remark, the hiſtorians are very nions about 
2 much divided concerning the cauſes that produced them. me ming's 
* Some caſt the blame on the' Engliſh, and'intimate the king the Englith, 
2 uſed not ſeverity till he found milder means were ineffeua]. 
2 Others maintain, the king's ill uſage of the Envzliſh was the 
2 ſole cauſe of their revolts. To decide this queſtion, it would 
= be neceſſary to'examine the extent of a prince's power that 
7 had acquired the poſſeſſion of the crown in the manner we 
7 have ſeen, and how far the obedience of a nation was due | 
2 who had ſummitted partly by compulſion, partly of their own. 
2 accord, But upon theſe very points, there would be perhaps 
2 no leſs diverſity of opinions, It is ſufficient therefore to ob- 
= ſerve, that amn,ong the hiſtorians, who have writ of William 
2 the conqueror, ſome have ſtudiouſly difplayed all his good 
7 qualities, and but ſlightly touched upon his faults. Others 
'! have endeavoured to miſrepreſent all his ations, 'and aggra- 
-- vate even ſuch as may. be caſily juſtified. So far is certain, 
the Engliſh were ill-treated in his reign. This the greateſt 
- ſticklers for the conqueror and his race cannot deny, but a]- 
G ledge in his excuſe, the neceſſity he was under of guarding a- 
 gainſt the Engliſh, ever prone to revolt. Others, on the 
: Contrary, aſcribe the pms 4 of the Engliſh, ſolely _o 
3 ot ap | tne 
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the avaricious temper of the king, and affirm, their revolts | 
were entirely owing to their deſpair. Amidft theſe various | 
opinions, the courſe, I ſhall take, will be, plainly to relate 

RefeAion 7 
that the reader may be at liberty to judge as he ſhall think Þ 


ſuch fats as are uncontefted, without making any 


proper,,. 


As matters flood between the king and the Engliſh, it was | 
veiy hard for.them to fit ſtill, and not endeavour to ſhake off 7 
a foreign. yoke, which, to them ſeemed inſupportable, The F* 
NN 3 began in the weſtern parts, where tle inhabi- Þ* 
tants of Exeter refuſed to take their oath to the king, and F? 
_ admit a Norman garriſon ® William, ſenſible of what im. 
portance it was to put a ſtop to this evil before it ſpread any Þ 
farther, marched in the miuſt of winter to reduce Exeter to | 
obedience. Upon his approach, he was met by ſome of the |? 
principal citizens, to petition him for pardon in the name of 2 
the corporation, and give him hoſtages. But, whilſt the © 
deputies were with the king, the ordinary fort of townſmen | 
being ſuperior, diſapproved of their proceedings, and refi.ly. Þ* 
ed to ſtand upon their defence, Githa, mother to king Ha- 
rold, who was then in the city, encouraged the inhabitants Þ* 
in their reſolution, and, probably, was the perſon that put F? 
them upon it, Mean time, the king being too far advanced Þ* 
to retire with honour, found himſelf obliged to beftege the Þ* 
town in form, notwithſtanding the ſharpneſs of the winter, F? 
The approaches being made, and the battering engines be» Þ* 
ginning to play, the citizens ſaw no other remedy but to im- F? 
plore the king's mercy, How much ſoever the king was bent F? 
to make an example of them, he yielded to the entreaties of 


the clergy, who were very urgent for their pardon. @itha 
had the good fortun? to eſcape into Flanders with a great 


quantity of money. To prevent a ſecond inſurretion, Wil- 


liam ordered a caſtle to be built in the city, and left it to the 
care and management of Baldwin, ſon of earl Gilbert, with 3 
Norman gatriſon. A A 

_ The king could no longer delay the Payment of his debts, 


nnage fo Pay and the reward ſo often promiſed to his troops. The ſums 
$ debts. . | 


railed by the tax of dane-gelt, which at firſt were deſigned 
for this uſe, had been paid into the king's treaſury, and he 
could not bear the thoughts of parting with the money again, 
He bclieved it abſolutely neceſfary to have a reſerve upon any 
ſudden occation, eſpecially as the murmurings of the Engliſh 
oave him room to dread a generai revolt, And therefore, 


* Though they offcrec to pay him tribute, Tyrrel, p. 16, 
| without 
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27 without meddling with that money, other means were to be x068. 
2 uſed, which very much inflamed the diſcontent of the Eng- Gyn 
Z liſh. Commiſſioners were ſent into all the counties, to en- 

7 quire who joined with Harold, and confiſcated their eftates. 

3 The Engliſh loudly exclaimed againſt this ſeemingly very un- W. Piftay, 
2 juſt enquiry. T hey alledged, when they took arms for Ha- 

[7 rold, that prince was in aQtual poſſeſſion of the throne, ha- 

2 ving been elected at a time when William's pretenſion to the 

* crown were unknown. That before the battle of Haſtings, 

[2 they had never taken their oath to the duke of Normandy, 

LY ad conſequently their eſtates could not be liable to confiſca- 

2 tion for bearing arms againſt him. That beſides, ſuppoſing 

7 they were guilty, they had made ample amends for their 

7 fault by a ready ſubmiſſion, which the king had accepted of, 

2 and even promiſed to protect them in their rights and privi- 

2 leges Theſe reaſons were very ſtrong. But on this occaſion, 

2 the king ated with a view to politicks rather than juſtice, 

2 His intent was not to puniſh them for their pretended crime, 

2 but to have a plauſible pretence to raiſe money, and withal 

2 to put it out of their power to hurt him, by depriving them 

L1 of their eſtates, a thing he judged py nrng Sov mpont for his 

2 fafety and quiet. Accordingly this fact is ſlightly paſſed over 

$ by the. king's friends, and an adt of juſtice done by him on 

this occaſion, is highly extolled, namely, the reſtoring a 
confiſcated eſtate to an Engliſh lord, who proved he was 

never in arms for Harold®. However, we, may be affurcd, 

this was one of the moſt remarkable events of this reign, 

ſince the confiſcated lands paſſed into, the hands of the Nor- 

mans and other foreigners, who thereby became more con- 

fiderable in England than the Engliſh themſelves. From 

theſe deſcended many noble families now in being. How- 

ever this be, theſe confiſcations were of great ſervice to the 

king upon two accounts. Firſt, as they enabled him to pay 

his debts, and reward his followers. Secondly, as they gave 

him an opportunity of filling the counties with ſuch as were 

devoted to him, and whole intereſt it was to ſupport him in 

the throne. bi < 

” Whilſt the king was thus guarding againft the Engliſh, he p,,:, ang 
F daily forfeited their eſteem and affeion, and naturally led Morcar re- 
bu them to deviſe means for the recovery of their eſtates. Ed- volt, 
win, earl of Cheſter, one of the moſt conſiderable among 40H 
S. Dune» 
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© Sharnburn in Norfolk, which the it was reftored to him, Tyrrel calls 
> Conqueror had given to Warren the this fa&t in queſtion, becauſe this eſtate 
' Norman, But Edwin, the lord of it, is not mentioned in doomiday.book, as 
= proving he' had not fided with Harold, in poſleſſ;on of the ſaid Edwin, | 

F-4 them, 
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4 caſtle, City. By this ſubmjſon they..were..pardoned as to corporal 


Tob8. them, thought it his duty to attempt. the zeſtoring of the. al. | 
Cry. moit deſperate affairs of,.nis. country... Lhe. king had amuſed | 
| him with hepes-pf ane. of. his, daughters, but there was no |? 
likelihood he -igtende ; fo. perform. his word. - On the. con- |? 
trary, the King ſeetned to want only x Mi ,pretence. to in. |? 
volve him in;the ſame-vin_with-the. os... Koran, his' bro- |? 
ther, carl of Northumberland, whgy was in» the. ſame, fitua- || 
tio, very readily engaged i Fades. Ay theſe. two: lords |. 


a 
, 
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" had pt” great intereſt -in_the kingdom, they ſoon. raiſed an | * 
attmiy, "which was reinfgrced by Blethwin king of: Wales, |? 
Brady, their nephew, with a good number of troops *. The king | | 
Jeb wy had reaſon to fear this revolt would become general, unleſs | 7 | 
zainſt them, 'E timely oppoſed its beginnings. Accordingly he drew his . 
© forces together with the utmoſt expedition, © before the evil | 
ſpread any farther, In his march. towards the rebels, he for- 7? 
tified the caſtle of Warwick, and made Henry de Beaumont |? 
He builds governor, who was alſo the firſt earl of Warwick f. At © 
caſtles, the fame time he built likewiſe Nottingham caſtle, to- ſe- |: 
cure a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, by means of- theſe' two | 

places. Having taken theſe precautions, . he continued. his © 

march towards the north, to engage the: rebels, or befiege |: 

York, which had ſided with them. ..- +. - © 

Edwin and Mean time, the two earls hoping the reft of the kingdom. |* 
Morcar ſub- would follow the example of the north, were very. much: | 
ae Po hg deceived in their expectations, The king's great diligenee, | 
Pen as and the ſuperiority of his forces breaking all their meaſures,' |? 
they found themſelves unable to refiſt him. In this extre- | 
mity' they had but two ways to take, either to fly the king- 
dom, qr ſubmit to the king's mercy.  . They choſe the laf, 
and found their account init, How [mych. ſoever. the king 
might be incenſed, he very readily pardoned them, with a 
view to*reclaim the Engliſh by this a&t of clemeney. ,. He 
York far- purſued however his march towards York, the inhabitants 
renders; whereof, little able to ſuſtain the burthen.of the war alone, 


where the |; 3 x i= I. ; 446 
king builds <3ME Out to meet him, and delivered up the keys of their 


puniſhments. but.-were forced to pay a large fine, and had 
the mortification'to.ſee a caſHle built in their city *, and gar- 


Tov BAT 5 


© Blethwin's or Blideo's father mar« from the place of his birth; 2 eaftle in 
ried Fautha, Edwin's>fiſter, after whoſe, Normandy, and was made earl of War- 
death the was marries f2 flare. : Oi wick, after the ſurvey, Gemet, 1; 7, 

f' He was. brothet of Roger de Bellg- - : He'.built two caſtles there, in 
monte, ſon of Humfrid de.V,stulis, ſag;. which he-put five hundred ſoldiers. $: 
of Turolf of Pont Adomar, by Weva. Duark, + OP 0 
He was called Henry of Newburgh, | 


I riſoneg 
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rfoned with Norman Soldiers. Archil, .a Northumbrian 2068. 
lord, who" had © been! concerned in the revolt, WAS alſo _re- Wann 
ceived into favour 'apon'* delivering his "fon 'in_ hoſtage *. 
Fectwini, biſhop 5f Darhain, made his peace likewiſe yppn 
the ſame account,” . bis Y F : " vv - p ©'N ws. bf 9 QY 

"The king's elementey' to the heads of the rebels. might haye The king's 
had a good effect; if at'the ſame time that he pardoned ſome, £.cmeney 
he had ' not” punifhed-' Vthers who - were” much_ lefs_ puilt 


ano 3Þ - woerytr Wis”: NT IESTOACT: + ful, 
He ordered great numbers to be ſhut up in priſon, wha 


: 4+. 


had no hand at all itt the Fate infurre&tion, and thereby 7 
p'4 


. a , F FN 41% FILES! ' 
| occaſion to think the mercy ſhewn to the leaders was on] 


a ſtrain of his policy.” This condu& ſpread a terror through - 

; | oh 25 ” » Arty, ; IQOL: 229 | 
were ſeen building at Lincoln, Huntingdon, Cambridge, caftles in 
which were evidently deſigned to keep the, Engliſh in awe. _— 


2 out the' kingdom, which was ftill increaſed, WOem of 10S He builds 


2 Morcar, and the other Northumbrian lords |, dreading their $6. 


puniſhment was only deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon, lords with 


retired into Scotland, Earl Goſpatrick was under the ſame maya 
apprehenſions, and inſtilled them into prince Edgar, who, $conang. 


- by his advice, fled to the court of Scotland, with his mother S. Dunelm. 


and fiſters*, Malcolm Conmore, who was then on the M- Paris. 


= throne, received them with the reſpeft due to their rank Sax. Ann, 


and conſidering their birth rather than their fortune, mar- —_,.. 
ried ſoon afrer Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter. From this jv; cher. 
merriage ſprung Matilda, grandmother to Henry II. king of 
England, in whoſe perſon the Saxon and Norman royal fami- 
lies were united. | ; 

The king was not ſorry to ſee himſelf rid of his ſecret 1069. 
enemies, who gave him much leſs uneafineſs being in*Scot- wx 
land, than if they had ſtaid in England. However, the The king 


flight of theſe Jords diſcovering how the Engliſh ſtood affeted rag cre 


towards him, he reſolved to take al] Ton meaſures tO their arms, 
ſcreen himſelf from their reſentment. For that purpoſe, he 2nd <fta- 
01 mater #45 woe . ; bliſhes the 
took two precautions which were equally inſupportable to ,.,. 
| | SEL: Pol. Virg. 
> 'Archi] married Sigrid, daughter of reftion, retired, ſome to the king of 
Egfrid, daughter of Aldun biſhop of Scots, others into woods and deſerts, 
Durham, This Archil ſeized part of from whence they frequently fallied out 
Northumberland that was waſte, and and annoyed the Normans, who were 
inhabited it. By Sigrid be had a ſon, poſſeſſed of their eſtates. M. Paris, 
named Goſpatrick, and he another of #* He embarked, with his mother 
that name, afterwards earl of Northum- Agatha, and his fiſters Margaret and 
berland. -S, Dunelm. Chriſtina, 'in order to return into Hun- 
1 Marleſwein, Merter, Welthers, gary, his native place; but was driven 
and other lords, as well as biſhops, by a ſtorm into Scottand, where he 
clergy, and others, afraid of being in Raid, M, Pars, 


: Pruvned on account of the late inſur». 


them. 
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Engliſh. When 


_crime. 


deplore their ſad and helpleſs condition, 


| PSs time. | 
Harold's 


x069, them. "The firft was to take away their arms!, The fe. |: 
cond to forbid them any lights in their houſes after eight o'. | 

clock At which hour a bell was rung to warm them to put | 

out their fire and candle, undef the penalty of a great fine | 

for every offence. "The ſound of this bell, calle! the couvre. |* 

few, was for a Zong while, very grating !': tne ears of the | Þ 
Engliſh. When they refleted on the iweets of liberty, | 3 
enjoyed under their ancient kings, they could not without | 7? 
extreme grief behold themſelves reduce} to ſuch flavery, | ? 
Tf this order was not moſt puncually obſerved, they were | ? 
ſure to be immediately puniſhed as if guilty of ſome heinous | ? 
| This bell therefore was a fignal, which being | 
Tepeated every day, conſtantly put them in mind of their |? 
Navery. This oppreſſion, joined to a thouſand others, which ' 7 
they daily ſuffered from the hands of the king, as well as |? 

| from the foreigners, embittered their lives and made them | * 
| In this manner |? 
ſeveral hiſtorians repreſent the ſtate of the Engliſh at that * 


Whilſt the king was thus guarding againſt the ſecret 4 
ſons make 2 praCtices of his ſubjects, Goodwin, Edmund, and Magnus, | 


quoted out of William Malmſbury, p, 
2756, to countenance that notion, but 
whether it does any way confirm it, I 


had” been' left off in his brother [Wil- . 


liam Rufus's] time. But is this any 
thing like a curfew ? 
| woods 


| gc OH ſons of Harold, made a deſcent in Somerſetſhire, The only |" 
Flor. Wore; Oppoſition they met with, was from Ednoth, formerly F* 
Math.” maſter of the horſe to the king their father, who was willing | 
P: 1% to'pive king William a proof of his fidelity by encountering | 
thets pririces. His zeal for the new king proved fatal to F* 

him, for he was ſlain in the battle, after which they retired |? 

laden with booty. 7 OP ST 

Fnglifk and” Tf the hiſtorians on the ſide of the Engliſh may be cre- |* 
—_— dited, England was then in a piteous ſtate. The Normans, |” 
eneof {upported by the king's favour and proteCtion, daily commit- |? 
another, ted outrages againſt the Engliſh, for which they could ex- |” 
peCt no redreſs, Others, more friends to the Normans than | * 
to the Engliſh, affure us, the Engliſh, enraged that the king's | 

meaſures ſhould put it out of their power to ſhake off a yoke | 

which they bore with impatience, found fault with the | 
Normans in general. They add, ſcarce a day paſſed but | 

the dead - bodies of -afſaflinated Normans were found in the | 

! This doth not appear from the an- leaye' the reader fo judge 2 —— lucer- | _ 

eient hiſtorians, And as for what fol- narum uſum noCtibus in curi3 reſtituit Þ 

Jows about the curfew (qu. couvre-few, qui fuerat tempore fratis intermiſſus, Þ 

er cover-fire) Polydore Virgil is the firſt -— 1. e. he [Henry I,] reſtored in his þ* 

who mentions it, There is a paſſage court the uſe of lights ar night, which Þ 
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oods or highways, without any poſſibility of diſcovering the x6649; 
_—_ of jth h-tnik Tg ſo ara did the Engliſh Fang CG 
* by one another. In all appearance, the king was perſuaded, 

the Engliſh were wholly to blame, fince he publiſhed a ſe- 

7 vere edict, ordering that when a Norman ſhould be 1:in or Edid in fa. 

'Z robbed, the hundred where the act was done ſhould be reſpon- "wut Slngy 

* ſible for the crime, and pay a large fine. This law was Leges wilt, 

7 not new to the Engliſh. From the time of Alfred the great, cap. 53. 

* it had been in force in the kingdom ®, But what extremely 

* provoked them, was, that this edict was made in fayour of 

2 the Normans only. | CD) | 
How gracious ſoever the king might be to the foreigners, Several 

7 many of them deſired leave to return home". The king NS 

7 readily granted their requeſt, paying the arrears due to them, 1; 2 

7 and rewarding them beyond their expectation. All this was Ora. Vieah 

Z done at the expence of the Engliſh, on whom were levied the 

Z ſums neceſlary to defray this charge. : 

* Occations of complaint continually increaſed on both Robert Cu- 

ſides. The king complained, the, Engliſh appeared ready 212 made 


: : ; Ys G 
* upon all occaſions to rebel, and the Engliſh thinking them- "otworahgy 


{2 ſelves unjuitly oppreſſed, ioudly murmured at it. The Nor- berland. 
7 thumbrians were the moſt. impatient. We have already 5: Duaclm, 


2 ſeen in ſeveral parts of this hiſtory, that they were uſed to 

2 be, as it were, their own maſters, and could not bear a ſtate 

of ſlavery. The fame ſpirit {till reigned among them. They 

£2 could not ſorbear expoſtulating upon the leaſt occaſion, and 

2 often uſhered in their complaints with ſome inſurreQtion.. 

{2 The turbulent temper of theſe people, and the neighbour- 

> haod of Scotland, creating ſome dread in 'the king, he-re- _ 
ſolved to appoint them. for governor, Robert Cumin, a Nar- Sax. Aon, 


m In the time of the Danes, when the if they returged not, they.muſt have . 
* body of an unknown perſon was found other men to relieve their neceffitics. 
|: murdered, it was taken for granted it Hugo de Grentmeſnil, whq prefided- at - 


' was a Dane, and the hundred paid the Winchefterz Humfrid de Teliolo, go- 


mult, Thus William only revived an vernor of Haſtings, with many others, 


old cuſtom, by changing the name of returned into Normandy, His ſoldiers 


Dane into that of Norman, Bacon's likewiſe, wearied with the defolations 

eſt, c, go. p. 62. Rapin, of the cquntry, importuned him for their - 
_ n Abguc this time (ſays Ordericys releaſe, that they might retire to a fixed -. 
Vitalis) fome of the Norman ladies place of abodez which be granteh, and. 

wanting their huſhands, ſent for them diſmiſſed thera with. plentiful rewards. 
 {Þo retyrn, and withal let them know Ibid, ; | h F 
5 + 4 . a ; "> 2 
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106g, had brought aſſurances from the Northumbrians, that they 


boyd) Would afhft him in his undertaking. ' Sweyn fitted out a fleet | 
put to ſea, when |} 
Cumin, with ſeven! hundred Normans, came and took poſſe. | 
ſion of his government. As his arrival might obſtruct the | 
deſigns formed in-;the north, the :principal conſpirators re- | 
 folyed. to rid themſelves of fo troubleſome-an inſpetor with | * 
. hjs attendants. Though he had natice' of their intent 9, he |” 
thought it ſo little. in_ their power to hurt him, that he neg. - 
y 


of two hundred. fail, which was ready to 


Sax. Ann, lefted the intelligence. Mean time: the conſpirators privat 


| Cumin. of 
Naingand the ,=**.- 
Danes land, 


Wy e king of Denmark. All the male-contents immediately 
tents. Joined the Daniſh general, who had now landed his troops *. 
Sax. Ann. 


dgar AI. Walthoft, Goſpatrick, Merleſweyn, and all 


Mat. Paris. the. other lords who had retired into Scotland, brought him | 


reinforcements, which rendered his army very formidable, 

As all Northumberland was for the Danes, and the king 

_ had nat in thoſe parts any forces capable of withſtanding fo 
numerous an army, Oſbern marched diretly to York.' The 

Norman garriſon, upon the approach of the Danes, reſolved 

to, hold out to the laſt extremity, not- doubting but the king 

They befiege wauld come to their relief with all poſſible expedition. In 


ork, 


S. Dunelm, {his expeCation they fet fire to the ſuburbs, at the foot of 
 Brompt. | 


the caſtle, that the houſes might not be of ſervice to the 
| befiegers. But the fire ſpreading farther than was deſigned, 
a great part of the city was reduced to aſhes. "The cathedral 
_ church, the monaſtery of St, Peter,” and a famous library 
begun by archbiſhap Ecbert about the year 800, were en- 
my deſtroyed. Mean while the Danes taking advantage 
of the confuſion, cauſed by this accident, entered the city 
without oppoſition. As foon as they were maſters of it, they 


© From Egelwin, the biſhop, who 


of the earl's attendants as they could 
went out to meet him, and adviſed him 


meet with, Cumin fled for refuge into 


drawing ſome troops together, came to: Durham, ' where | 
1min lay in a.carelefs manner, -and put him and his Not- 
man followers all to the ſword *.: Preſently after arrived the' |. 
and arcjoin- Daniſh fleet under the command of Oſbern, brother'to:the | 


to beware of treachery. The Northum- 
brians unanimouſly reſolved beforehand 


never to ſubmit to a ſtranger, and there- 


fore agreed either to kill him, or to die 
themſelves. The earl coming to Dur- 
ham, ſuffered his men to treat the peo- 
ple hke enemies, killing ſome of the 
biſhop's tenants.  S. Dunelm. 

P They flocked to Durham in the 
night, and forcing the gates in the 
morging, ruſhed in, and ſlew as many 


the biſhop's palace, but it being ſet on 


fire by the conſpirators, all that were in 


it periſhed in the flames. Of the ſeven 
hundred Normans, but one efcaped. 
To was done January 28.  S. Du- 
ne 


I There came Sweyn's two ſons, 
Harold and Canute; earl Turkill, and 
Chriſtian their biſhop. $S. Dunelm. 

r In the mouth of the Humber, 
S. Dunelm. 


attacked 
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attacked the citadel ſo vigorouſly, that they took it at the firſt 1069. 
aſlault, and put the garriſon to the ſword'*. After. this, the 
NNaviſh general, underſtanding the" king was preparing to 


Z march againſt him, went and-encam in' an” advifitageous F 
7 poſt, leaving in York earl Walthoff, 'with an Engliſh gar- 


& 4 


riſon. (- ML; BEN 9 Oy POR 
The news of this invaſion alarmed the king. '* He 'was The kin 


1 afraid the Danes were called in: by a (general combination. dreads ain 
* Poſleſſed with this notion, he durftnor quit the heart of 'the vaiverfal 
7 kingdom, for fear his abſence would give the reſt of the "?** 


2 malecontents an opportunity to riſe. n the other hand, 


it was no leſs dangerous to neglc the affairs of the \north, 

which might be attended with fatal conſequences. In this 
perplexity, he believed it adviſeable, before all things, to | 
endeavour to pacify the Engliſh by ſome a&ts which ſeemed i. wet. - 
proper to that end. He recalled ſeveral whom he had ba- 


F niſhed, ſet others at liberty, and affefted by ſome inſtances 
© of ſeverity to repreſs the inſolence of the Normans*, His 


fears being abated by the good effects of theſe proceedings, 


* he ſent the queen andthe princes into Normandy, and then 


3 


oy 


' under the command. of a brave governors. 4 This: was:earl 


marched againſt the Danes. He was ſo provoked with the 


2 Northumbrians, that-he was heard to ſwear by God's ſplen-*yoree. 


dour, he would not leave a foul alive, As foon as he en- , 
tered Yorkſhire, he began to execute his threats by terrible 

ravages. Mean. time the Danes kept their poff, where he 

durſt not attack them, well knowing, by hazarding a battle, 

he ſtaked his all againſt Jittle or nothing. To extricate He bribes 
himſelf out of this difficulty, he believed his beſt courſe 'w6qld'the Danith 
be to bribe the general. For that purpoſe he ſent vrivate pp 
emiffaries to: offer him'a large ſum of money, with leave to Flor. Wor. 
plunder. 'the-country | along the ſea-coaſt, provided he would $S- Dunelm. 
depart when winter: was over. This negotiation' fuceceding” 
to-hjs-wiſth, Ofbern retired in the beginning of the fpring, ' 

for which. he was: ſeverely. puniſhed by the king his brother. 

'The Danes being gone,"the king marched to York*to'be- The king 


ſiege the city, defended by an Engliſh and Scotch garriſon, ves. 
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» More than; three thouſand | Nor- tairl wiſe -1@ noble Engliſhinen thixough- 


| mans were killed. -William Malet;'the out all Engtand 'to be ſummoned, that 
 Vice-comes, and his;wife and: children; he might hear from them the laws and . 
with Gilbert de Gaunt, andcfome-few | ancient! cuſtvitis thereof, and confirm. 
- Others were ſpared. S., Dunelm, p+: 'theny.”” Tyreeh,'p: 87+, 3ee R. Hoved. . 
= 199... | ; gre = E. 


g » FIVE: 43.5% ; s 94. / , Þ+ 60x, TIL 1 , «3 2 4 
© To this time Mr, Tyrrel-refens that uv But he t69k' Oxford in þi3 yay; | 


- conſiderable tranſaRtion related by-Roger 'which' had 'revolted againft him, ang. 


* Hoveden, that Williaux cauſed cer- ' ſoon reduced ?it, "From © Oxford he 
| LEES | 5.3.00 marched 
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WMalmſh. 
Walthoff 


dravely de- 


Fends ik, 


Capitulates, 
and 1s par- 


doned, . 
Ory, Vital. 


Marries 


udith the 
ing's nieces 


The king 


thumber- 


_ lands 


Malmſb, 


P- 103. 
Brompt. 
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THE HISTORY 


Welthoff, who, by his courage and conduc, rendered the © 
ſiege-ſo long and difficult, that the king began to delpair of | 
ſucceſs, when the want of proviſions oblived' the beſieged to | 
capitulate.” How incenfe& foever the king might be, he | 
_ readily\ graiited honourable terms to Walthoff, whoſe valour 


he had fo often admired ducing the fiege, He was not a- 
tisfied"with ſhewing him: this mark of his eſteem, but gave 
him-in marriage 
Albemarle T 


puniſhed ſeverely the reſt of the offibers and ſoldiers of the 
garrifon, laying a heavy fine upon the citizens of York. 


As ſoun as the fiege was over, and the 'king found it in his | * 
ravages Nor- power to be revenged of the Notthumbrians, 


ſingle houſe ſtanding *. 
and other public edifices. 


thus laying the country waſte, was, to prevent a ſecond 
Daniſh invaſion. Burt the method he took, was a clear 
evidence, it was to glut his revenge, and ſtrike a terror into 
the reſt-of the kingdom. It'is impoſſible, according to the 
hiſtorians, to deicribe the miferies of the' northern counties, 
The lands lying untilledY, and the houfes being deſtroyed, 


people died in heaps, after having endeavoured to prolong a | 
wretched life, by eating of the moſt unclean animals, and | 


ſometimes even human fleſh *. | 


marched on by Nottingham towards 
York ; when he came into Yorkſhire, 
he ſlew the greateſt part of the people, 
and laid the country waſte ; and enga- 
ging [the enemy at York, he put the 
ſtronge®t to Aight, and deftroyed all the 
reſt with the ſword, Ord. Vital, 

v His fifter by the ſame mother, 
niece's:name was Judith, ' Gemct. 

x About this time'Egelric biſhop of 
Durham was deprived, and his brother 
Epgeiwin put in his room, M, Paris. 

y This occafioned a terrible famine, 
of which there is a melancholy account 


His 


" in S, I'unelm. The lands lay untilled 


for nine years. 

z King William, as ſoon as he came 
to Durham, ordered a caſtle to be built 
there, S, Dunelm, p. 49, Chnſtmas 


his own niece, daughter to the counteſs of | * 
Some time after, he made him alſo earl of | © 
Northampton and Huntingdon, and laſtly of Northumber- | ? 
land, He received likewite into favour earl Goſpatrick, but | 


thum he ravaged |? 
their country in fo mercileſs a manner, that for ſixty miles | 
together, between York and Durham, he did not leave a |! 
He ſpared not even the churches |? 

This is what William of Malmſ- | * 
bury, though a Norman, durſt not deny. His pretence for | 
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The | * 
approzching, he cauſed his crown, &c. | 


to. be brought to York, where he kept | 


that feſtival, As ſoon as the holidays 
were over, he marched againſt a party, 
who had fortified themſelves in an 1n- 


acceſlable angle of that country, and. : 
having purſued them as far as the Tevs, | * 


he marched over mountains, and 
through woods, almoſt croſs the king- 
dom into Cheſhire, to be revenged on 
the Welſh, who had lately beſieged 
Shrewſbury ; but upon his arrival with 
his army at Cheſter, he thereby quieted 
the whole province of Mercia: and 
Edric the foreſter haying now made his 
peace, the king built a caſtle there, and 
another, in his return out of thoſe parts, 
at Stafford, putting ſtrong garriſons 
into both. From thence he came to 

Saliſbury, 


OF ENGLAND. 


The flep lately taken by the Engliſh in calling the Danes 1070, 


# into the kingdom, thoroughly convinced .the, king, he 
* thould never be in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown till ; he 
Z had entirely put it out of their power to execute the. pro- 
$ jets formed againſt him. "This made him reſolve to hum- 
* ble in ſuch a manner all that had any intereſt with the peo- 
7 ple, that they ſhould not, be able to make any conſiderable 
7 effort, It is true, many innocent perſons were to ſuffer in 


* the execution 0 


f this deſign. But at that time, it is certain 
# the king thought only of his own ſafety, without troubling, 
© himſelf, whether the means he uſed were conſiſtent with, 


.95 


The ing woo 
treats the 
-—_ very 


© juſtice, To accompliſh his ends, he ſuddenly removed the Ingulph. 


= Engliſh from ſuch poſts as gave them any power over their 


Z countrymen. After which he diſpoſſefied them of all their 
2 baronies and the fkiefs of the crown in general, and diſtri- 
# buted them to the Normans and other foreigners who had to Normans, 
2 followed him into England. But as theſe laſt were not ſo 
7 many in number as thoſe that were deprived of their eſtates, 
* he was obliged to load them, as I may fay, with benefits, 
* in order to draw_all the crown lands out of the hands of the. 
* Engliſh. We may be ſatished, with the following inſtances, 
2 how profuſe the king was in; his diſtribution, Robert, his 
* > uterine brother, had the earldom of Cornwall, in which 


S 


; Saliſbury, where he kept his Eafter, 
> and largely rewarding his ſoldiers, he 
> diſmiſſed them, Ord. Vit. — 


{> During William's abſence in the north, 
the ſons of the late king Harold, ha- 
 Ving procured from Dermot, king of 
> Ireland, a fleet of ſixty fail, landed 
-: 32ain not far from Exeter, plundering 


+: and burning wherever they came: but- 


> Brien, ſon to Eudo, earl of Bretagne, 
- Tought them twice in one day, killing 
© even hundred of their men, with di- 
+ vers of the Iriſh nobilty, the reft flying 
2 their ſhips, returned into Ircland, 


L 


2 were two hundred and ,eighty-eight manors*, beſides five 
* hundred and fifty-eight ®, which he poſſeſſed in other coun- 
* ties. Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, his other brother, was made 
> earl palatine of Kent, and juſticiary of England. This pre- 
{late had one hundred and eighty fiefs in Kent alone< 
| Zand two hundred and fifty five in ſeveral other places. 
= William Fitzoſbera was rewarded with the whole earldom 
of Alereford®, Hugh Lupus of Almonches, the king's 
* liſter's ſon, was preſented by his uncle with the county 
* palatine of Cheſter, with all the royal prerogatives, to 


W. Gemet, Ord. Vital. Tyrrel. ET 

2 Brady ſays two hundred and forty- 
e:;ht. £ 

b According to the ſame author, it 
was but five hundred and forty-five : 
and in all ſeven hundred and ninety- 
three, | 


He gives 


their places 
and eſtates 


Brady, : 
Val. II, 


PÞ+ 197» 


© Brady ſays one hundred and eighty- | 


four ; ia all four hundzed and thirty- 

d And alſo the Ifle of Wight. He 
was ſewer of Normandy, and placed 
with Walter Lacy, the king's ſtandard. 
bearer, to oppoſe the Welſh, 


hold - 


4 x 
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THE HISTORY 


1070. hold it in full ſovereignty a the king himfelf held hi 


Wy crown. Alan Fergeant, duke of Bretagne, the king's ſon- © 


Brady, 
Vol. I, 


Þ+. 270, | 


The king. 
breaks thro? 
the clergy's 
charters. 
M. Paris 


in-law, had all earl Edwin's eſtate with the ſame privilege; 


as were granted to the ear] of Cheſter *®©® Roger de Mont. |: 
grnty had firſt Arundel, Chicheſter, and afterwards Shrop. 


ire, Walter Giffard had Buckinghamſhire, and William 


Warner, the county of Surry. Eudes, earl of Blois, was |: 
ut in poſſeſſion of the lordſhip of Holderneſs. Ralph de |: 
Guader ', 2 Breton, was made earl of Norfolk and Suffolk, |? 


and lord of Norwich. Henry de Ferrariis received Tetbury 
caſtles, William, biſhop of Conſtance, was polſleſſed of 
two hundred and eighty fiefs, which he left at his death to 


Robert Mowbray his nephew. It would be endleſs to men- | 


tion all the donations gromes by the king to the foreigners, 
at the expence of the Engliſh. "Theſe are ſufficient to ſhow, 


the intent of this profuſion was ſolely to deprive the Engliſh 3 


of their eſtates. "This 'therefore is a memorable epocha, 
when, to ſpeak in the language of the hiſtorians, England 
was delivered into the hands of foreigners. It may eaſily be 
conceived, the lords, to whom the king diſtributed ſo many 


eſtates, ſuffered none to hold of them but thoſe of their | 


own nation. Accordingly from that time, we hear no more 
of ealdormen, or thanes, but of counts, or earls, viſcounts, 
barons, vavaſlors, eſquires, and other titles taken from the 


Norman or French tongue, which began to be introduced 


into England inſtead of the Saxon names, Sq that England 
may be truly ſaid to become Norman. Perhaps even its 


own name would have been changed for that of Normandy, |? 
if ſome things, ſpoken of in the following reigns, had not | ? 
made the Normans, ſettled in England, deſirous of being | * 
conſidered as Engliſhmen, and even taking the name. | 
Be this as it will, from the foreigners, who were then put in | 
poſſeſhon of theſe lands, are derived a great part of the nioſt | 


eminent families this day in the kingdom. 

It was not only the Engliſh nobility that were ſufferers 
by the conqueror's new plan: the clergy met with no beiter 
quarter. "The Saxon kings had granted to: ſeveral biſhops 


and abbots lands exempted from all military ſervice, de- 


e Rapin, by miſtake, ſay's Morcar's changed into a liberty or honour, now 
eſtate. The words of the grant are, called Richmondſhire, from a caſtle of 


Ego Gulielmus cognomine baſtardus that name, built by earl Alan, 


do, &c, Alanos, &c. omnes villas & f Now Guaer, a caſtle in Bretagne. 
terras que nuper fuerunt comitis Ed- 3 Though he was noearl at the time 
wini in eboraſcita cum feodis militum, of the ſurvey, he had then an hundred 
&c, Theſe lands, when given, were and feventy-fix lordſhips, beſides Tet- 
gildable, but by the King's favour were bury caltle, 
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OGF ENGLA N D. 
pouncing in their charters imprecations againſt ſuch of their 10 
ſucceflors as ſhould dare+ to vioſate theſe: priviſeges, 


But WY I 


king William, not being one of thoſe feruptlous' princes who 


D 


7 looked upon what their predeceſſors have ſettled as unalter- 
3 adle, cancelled all theſe immunities *.- Church Jands as 
well as the reſt, were .obhged to find, -in-time- of war, a 
certain number of horſemen, notwithſtanding the' clauſes in 
2 their ancient» Charters to the contrary. Such of the clergy 
2 as refuſed ro comply; only gave the king what he wanted; a 
2 pretence to diſpoſſeſs - them and place foreigners in their 
7 room. Moreover,. he quartered upon' the monaſteries 'al- 
! moſt all his troops, and obliged the monks to find them in 
3 neceſlaries. By -this means, he kept his army without any 
3 charge, and had ſpies in all the religious houſes, who watched 


: the actions of the monks, 


* All this not ſufficing ro make the king eaſy, he bet 


ought He ſeizes 


him{elf of another expedient, which drew upon him the im- 
precations of-the people, and eſpecially of the monks; Some 


2 ged their money and plate in- the moneſteries, he took occa- 
> fion-to order all the religious houſes to be ſearched, and every 
2 thing of value to be ſeized, on pretence it belonged to the 
2 rebels. - Some hiſtorians affirm, he did not ſpare even the 


| 3 ſhrines -of the ſaints and the conſecrated vellels. 
2 bably, the clergy's zeal, after the battle of Haſtings, to place 


a 


Very pro- 


2 this prince on the throne, was entirely owing to the fear of 


2 lofing their effes. But on this occaſion, that had but too 
2? much reaſon to perceive how greatly they were miſtaken in 


2 their politicks. 


. How ſeverely ſever the king had uſed the cle 


rey, he was Several 


2 not yet ſatisfhed, The great credit of the biſhops and abbots 


'» fill making him uneaſy, he reſolved to be rid of the moſt 
2 ſuſpeted, To proceed in the leaſt blameable manner, he Ineulph, 
2 ſent for two legates from Rome * , who convened a counci 
{2 at Wincheſter !, where every thing paſſed to his wiſh. Mime. 9 
{2 dtigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was degraded for intru- Pontif, 

2 ding into the ſee, Robert his predecefior not having been 
> canonically depoſed. "I'his was probably a ſacrifice offered 


| dy the king to the pope, for it does not appear he had any 


> Þ Mr. Selden is of opinion, that this 
+ burden was not laid upon the biſhop- 
2 7cks and greater abbies without their 
7 own conſents, given in a ſynod or 
2 great council of the kingdom, which 
: the king held this year at Wincheſter. 
s I\rrel, p. 25. 
VoL, IL 


i Particularly William Fitzoſbern, 
earl of Hereford, &c. S. Dunelm. 
k Hermenfred biſhop of Sedun, and 


John and Peter, Cardinals, 
nc!m, pÞ. 201, &Cc. 


S. Du- 


i Rapin by miſtake ſays Weſtminſer, 


Dunelm. 


cealon 


and plats in 
_ "Fr FR * "a 06 i en "75; : the mounaite= 
of hisemiffaries i informing him that many perſons had lod- ries. 


S., Duneim, 


_ 1070, reaſon to complain of the archbiſhop. 
Ly alſo depoſed Egelmer, biſhop of Ealt-Anglia, whoſe ſee was 3 


Lantranc 
made arch- 
biſhop. 
Hoved. 
M. Weft. 
Eadmer. 
Sax. Annes 


| the Engliſh were removed. 


THE HMISTOREF 


at Helmham. "Agelric, biſhop of Selſey ®, and ſome others, 


whom the king did not like, were likewiſe facrihced to his | 
As for others, againſt whom the council had no- | 
thing to alledge, the king, by his ſole authority, baniſhed ! 


jealouſy. 


ſome the kingdom, and threw the reſt into prifon, without 


any legal proceedings, or given other reaſon than his good | 


pleaſure. After he was thus clear of all that gave him any 
uneaſineſs, he placed in their room Normans or other fo- 


reigners ”, for all were acceptable but Engliſh. He pro-| 
moted Lanfranc, an Italian, abbot of a monaſtery at Caen, | 
to the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury ®, and Thomas, a canon | 


Three of his chaplains were | 7 
made biſhops of Winchekter, Helmham, and Selfſey ?, and | 


of Baycux, to that of York. 


Norman abbots were placed in the monaſteries, from whence 


worth to kl] the vacancies. 


their buſineſs to blacken his repvtation. 


circumſtance but what occurs in the hiſtorians, written during 
his life, or ſhortly after his Geath, by authors moſt defirous 
to juſtify his conduct. It is therefore a groundleſs aſſertion 


conſtitutions of the realm. 


Let it not be imagined that I have uſed any ectateration; 
in what has been ſaid concerning the uſage of king William 
to the Engliſh, or affefted to follow thoſe who. made it! 
Whoever will te|. 
at the pains to conſult the original hiſtorians, will eaſily be. 
convinced of the contrary. They will ſee, there is not a ſingle | 


The ſame counci] | f 


EW 7 


©. ny = 


This however muſt be ſaid | 
for the king, that he made choice of perſons of eminent ÞY 


; ns Linte-2r4 Pon 


of ſome of our modern writers, to ſay, this prince never acted}. 
as conqueror, but conſtantly followed the ancient laws and} 


The king's whole conduct demonfirating to the Engliſh z 
that his deſign was to reduce them fo low that they ſhoulc} 


{et 7 


Ip Oe InPOS IT 


m He was Nerve ards unjuftly impri- 
ſoned at Marlborough. S. Dunelm, 
p. 292. Rapin calls him by miſtake, 
biſhop of Durham 3 whereas the biſhop 
of Durham then was Egelwin, who 
fled into.Scotland at this time.. S, Du- 
nelm. | 

n He nſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
have as many of the Englith turned out 
as he could, that he might put ſome of 
his countrymen in their room, S$, 
Dunelm. 

o Mr. Tyrrel thinks, that Lanfranc 
was eleCted, or at leaſt confirmed by the 

great council of the kingdom, according 


I 


'gand of Selſey, 


to the Sax. Ann. in Marg, — I:iÞ 
this council he likewife ſuppoſes, thi Þ * 
the biſhops and greater abbots gave thei Þ, 
conſents that, for the future, their land Þ 
ſhould be held by knight's fervice: Þ 
from which time the biſhops and ab-Þ 
bots, who ſat before in our councils anc Þ * 
ſynods as mere ſpiritual perſons, ap 
pear henceforward in the great coun- 
cils of the kingdom among the hy 
nob:lity, as the biſhops do to this day. 
Tyrrel, p. 28, 2g, F 
P Walkelin was made biſhop of Win 
cheſter, Arfaſt of Helmham, ef Sv Þ - 
SY. Dunelm, 
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OF ENGLAND: 99 
hever more be able to hold up their h2ads, ſome of the prin- x070, 
cipal among them thought now was the time or never, to 
make a vigorous effort to prevent their utter ruin. Fretheric, The revolt 
abbot of St. Albans, was- one of the molt zealous to inſpire gr Oe ON 
his countrymen with the reſolution, and by means of his in- bans, 
tereſt and riches it was that a freſh combination was formed M. Paris, 
to drive the king and the Normans out of the kingdom; ®' 999: 
Matters were carried on with that fecrecy, that the confſpi- 
rators ſuddenly drew an army together, before the king had 
any notice of it. This army growing very numerous IN A Fdgar pro- 
few days, the abbot of St. Albans ſent for Edgar Atheling out claimed, 
of Scotland, and put him at the head of the malecontents, 
by whom he was acknowledged for king, and proclaimed in 
all the places they were maiters of, 'T'his bold enterpriſe, 
made the king extremely uneaſy, who was ever apprehenſive 
of being deprived by ſome ſudden revolution of the fruit of all 
his labours. He communicated his thoughts to Lanfranc 
the new archbiſhop of Canterbury, who agviſed him to deal 
more gently with the Engliſh, intimating the abſolute neceſ-. 
tity of a ſpeedy negotiation with the revolters, leſt the flame, 
already kindled, ſhould over-ſpread the whole kingdom, 

The king took his advice, and after many fair promiſes, The king 

tound means to engage the heads of the maleconte':'- in a appeaſes the 
= Ges malecon=- 

conference at Barkhamſtead. He calmly hear ail their wh 

complaints, and promiſed to redreſs their grievances. Nay, promiſes, | 

he ſwore on the holy evangeliſts, to eſtabliſh the anc. ent laws 

of the realm, which went under the name of Edward his 

benefactor, This . condeſcenſion ſatisfying the malecontents, 

they returned to the army to diimiis their troops, believing 

they had no further occaſion for them, But the king had 

not the leaſt thought of keeping an oath, which he looked 

upon as extorted, Preſently after, he ordercd a creat num- 

ber of thole thar had teken up arms againſt him, to be appre- 

hended, ſome of whom were put to death, and others ba- 

niſhed or impriſoned. Upon this Fdgar fled into Scotland 9, 

and the reſt took refuge in Ireland, Denmark, and Norway. 

Phe abbot of St. Albans retired to the Ifle of Elv, where he 

died with grief. As ſoon as the king heard of his death, he 

{eized the goods of the monaſtery, and took from thence all 

tne valuable effects, He was reſolved to deſtroy it utterly, 


4 To this time may moſt probably be thing, to deliver up his gueſt and kini- 
referred what Buchanan relates, that man to his capital enemy, to be put to 
William ſent a herald to demand Edgar, deata, and therefore reſolved to ſuifer 
denouncing war againſt Scotland, un- any thing, rather than ſo to do: and 
leſs he were ſurrendered up. Malcolm thereupon he narboured and detained 
booked upon it as a cruel and faithle{s Edgar. Buchanan, 
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Another 
revolt. 


St. Dunelm; 
M. Weſt, 


The revol- 
ters retire 
-x0 Ely, 


Sax. Ann, 
Huntingd, 
rompt, 
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if Lanfianc had not prevailed upon him to defiſt from his 
detign'*.. | 

The king's behaviour to the malecontents variouſly 
wrought on the minds of the Engliſh. Some terrified by 
his ſeverity, reſolved to endure all things for fear of increaſing 
their aMif&tions by fruitleſs attempts. Others, not ſo paſſive, 


determined to tiy always to free themieives from a yoke 


they could no longer bear, "Theſe retired to the ifle of Ely, 
where was a rich monaſtery, the abbot of which was their 
friend. But this was not the only reaſon of their chooſing 
that retreat. "This place, called an ifle from its being ſur- 
rounded with a morals, was very ſtrong, and ſeemed proper 
to ſhelter them from the king's reſentment, when filled with 
a ſufficient number of men to defend it. Edwin and Mor- 
car choſe to join them *, being ſenſible they ſhould be the 
firſt victims of the king's ſuſpicions, and not daring any lon- 
ver to truſt to his promiſes. Some time after, Edwin re- 
ſolving to go into Scotland, where he thought he might be 
more ſerviceable to his party, was murdered on the road by 
his own treacherous followers, Morcar his brother found in 
the iſle of Ely, many perſons of quality, with Egelwin * and 
Walter, biſhops of Durham and Hereford, a}l reſolutely 
beat to oppoſe to their utmoſt the deſpotick power aſſumed 
by the king. "Their number being conſiderably OE 
multitudes of malecontents flocking to. them ®, they choſe 


for their leader Herewaid *, nephew to the abbot * of Peter- 


dier in the kingdom. 


borough, who was looked upon as the braveſt and beſt fol- 
o He was baniſhed in the reign of king 
Edward, for ſome outrages committed in his neighbourhood, 


and retired into Flanders, where his valour gained him great 


reputation, and raifed him to eminent poſts. T'he death of 


7 The account of this revolt 1s onlv 
related by Matthew Paris in the life of 
Fretheric, and for that reaſon is by ſome 
called in queſtion. But as he coutd 
not we!l invent this tory, 1t 15 moſt 
probable he found 1t in the annals of 
his monaſtery of St. Albans. Tyr 
obſerves, Edgar Atheling could not be 
concerned in it, ſeeing he had fled into 
Scotland near two years before, and 
did not return intoEngland till three years 
after, though this author makes him to 
come back the year before. 

s Underſtand ing that William in- 
tended to put them in- priſon, they pri- 
vately withdrew from court. Ingulph. 

t Who was come thither from Scot- 


I 


land. S. Dunelm. | 

u The Sax. Ann. ſay, that they were 
joired by Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
Chriſtian, a &:nith biſhop, earl Oſbern, 
and ſ{cieral other Danes; but Sweyb 
having concluded 2 peace with Willam, 
the Dances went cft with a large booty 
they had taken out of Peterborough 
monaſtery, which they plundered and 
burat, Ingulph. 

W He was younger ſon to Leofric carl 
of Mercia, and brother to Algar earl of 
Mercta after Leofric, 

X Rapin ſays, biſhop, but there was 
no ſuch biſhoprick then, He was ne- 

| ou to Brand, abbot of Peterborough, 
ngulph, 


his 
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his father obliging him to return into England, he found 107r. 
his eſtate given to a Norman. He demanded reſtitution, but wynms 
not obtaining it by a legal proceſs, / drove out the foreigner by 
force, and took poſſeſhon. It was at this juncture that com- 
ing to Ely to avoid the king's reſentment, he was choſen 
general by the malecontents. As he had a great reputa- 
tion, and as the courageous and reſolute were as much 
dreaded by the king, as thoſe that dared not to oppoſe him 
were deſpiſed, he made the king very unealy. The honour 
| he had received animating him with freſh ardour, and with 

a deſire to ſhew he was not unworthy of it, he prepared for a 

vigorous defence, foreſeeing he ſhould not be Jong in that 

place without being attacked. Whilſt he was laying in war- 

like ſtores, he cauſed all the acceſſible parts of the ifle to be 
carefully fortihed, and took all other precautions, that might | | 
render a fiege the more difficult, King William Knowing Where they 
whom he had to deal with, marched with all poſſible ſpeed to *r* blocked 
attack him, in expeRation to ſurpriſe him unprepared. But =o _ 
Hereward had already taken care to oppoſe his.entrance into M. Paris. 
the iſle, by ordering a caſtle of wood to be run up in the 
morals, which could not be affaulted, and which defended 

the only paſſage to the beſieged. In ſpite of theſe ſeemingly 
inſurmountable difficulties, the king was bent upon a liege, 

or rather a blockade. He was in hopes to reduce them by 

famine, and have them all at mercy, the ſame thing that 

prevented his approaches, being alſo an invincible obſtacle to 

their flight. With this view he built a bridge over the mo 

rals two miles in length, by means of which he deprived the 

belteged of all hopes of relief?. However, though he had 

now ſpent a great deal of time in the ſiege, he was never the 

nearer, ſince the rebels had provided great ftore of proyi- 

tons, This delay made him very uneaſy, as well upon Theking of 
account of the affair in hand, as becauſe it prevented him we ng: ag 
from marching againſt the king of Scotland, who had taken north. 

this opportunity to make an inrode into the northern counties. S-Dunelm, 
At length, when he began to deſpair of the ſucceſs of ms 
7s enterpriſe, a happy thought made him maſter of the 

place. oh | 
The monaſtery of Ely holding without the limits of the The bþes 
iſle many manors, from whence the greateſt part of their Swe the 
revenues aroſe, the king was adviſed to ſeize them, in order iſle. 
to reduce the monks to obedience out of fear of loſing them. oo 
He had no ſooner put this advice in practice, and diſtributed ; 


Y Alſo at this time he built Wiſbich caſtle, Tyrre!, p. 74. 
G 3 the 
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1o71. the lands to his courtiers, but Thurſtan, the abbot, not being 
——— able to withttand the clamours of the monks, ſought means 
to recover their lands. He could think of no properer me. 
thod than procuring the king's favour by ſame conſiderable 
ſervice, To this end, he privately ſent and offered to put 
the king in pofleition of | the iſle of Ely, with all that were 
in it, and pay kim a thouſand marks *, on condition the 
lands were reſtored to the monaſtery, This offer was glad! 
accepted, and the abbot performed his promiſe, but hiſto- 
rians have. neglected to inform us of the means he uſed tq 
Puniſhment accompliſh it. However that be, the malecontents were 
of the rebels, conſtrained þy the abbot's treachery to ſubmit to the king's 


M. Paris mercy. Hereward alone eſcaped, having opened a way with 


his ſword through the guards that defended a certain paſs, 
Of thoſe that were taken in the iſle, ſome had their eyes put 
out, or their hands cut off, others were ſhut up in” priſons, 
Among theſe were earl Morcar, with Egelwin biſhop of 
Durham, who having been fo hardy as to excommunicate 
the king *, was ſent to Abington, and there ſtarved to 
and of the death ®. 'I he monks of Ely were likewiſe chaſtiſed, though 
monks of they had taken care to perform their capitulation. When 
Ely. they came to pay the ſtipulated ſym, for the want of a groat 
Flor, Wor. ; 
F ' only, they were forced to pay another thouſand marks. 
| Moreover the king quartered upon them forty knights, for 
whom they were obhpged to find all neceſfaries. 
The kins of - Whilft the king was imployed in the fiege of Ely, Mal- 
Scotland  colm continved his ravages in the north, with a barbarity un- 
continues his yo;thy a chriſtian prince, if it was ſuch as is deſcribed by the 
TaVages. . PIEL | The 
S. Dunelm, Engliſh hiſtorians. They tell us the Scots ripped up the 
Hoveden, bellies of women with child, cut: the throats of old men, 
and tofled young children into the air to receive them on the 
points of their ſwords. But very likely, this account is ex- 
ceedingly aggravated, as well as the number of Englith flaves, 
Carried into Scotland, where it is pretended every houſe was 
Gofpatzick furniſhed with one. Goſpatrick, who was then governor of 
On Northumberland, not being {ſtrong enough to relift the 
land. king of Scotland, made an incurſion into Cumberland, where 
Fw he revenged on the Scots the calamities inflicted by their 
countrymen on the Engliſh, 'I his expedition ſerved only ta 


# But ſeven hundred. - See Tyrrel, s They were only forced to pay three 
ex hiſt. Elienſi, p. 35, hundred more, to make it up one 
a When he went away firſt to Scot- thouſand; to raiſe which, they were 
land, M. Paris, | forced to ſel! their plate, to ſtrip thei? 
b He ftarved himſe if to death. images of the gold and filver they were 
Browp:, . covered with, &c. Tyrrel, 
pg | infame 
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inflame the king of Scotland's reſentment, who took occaſion 1972. 
from thence to increaſe his ravages in Northumberl and. | 

The king.could not bear theſe inſults, but the, affair of Ely T1, pms 
ſeeming of greater importance, he was willing to ſee the end marchesinto 
ofit. As ſoon as it was over, he marched into Galloway, ><tland. 
where however he only fatigued his army to little purpoſe. 

Mean time Malcolm, who was retired into Scotland, en- Sax. Ann, 
deavouring to prolong the war, in hopes ſome new troubles, ch 
of which he might take advantage, would ariſe in England. Pol. Virg, 
The ſame reaſon obliged the king to end it as ſoon as pol- 

ſible. The readieft way to ſucceed, as he thought, was to 

follow the Scots into the heart oi their country, that the 

dread of a battle, which to them might prove fatal, might 

compel them to a peace. This reſolution procured him 

the expected advantage. Malcolm (unwiling to hazard a 
battle in his own kingdom) offering to treat, he was of opi- A treaty 
nion, he ſhould end a war, which the circumſtances of his key ni ws 
affairs made him look upon as extremely dangerous. Be- : 
ſides, he ſeemed, ever fince the Battle of Haſtings, reſolved 

never to run any hazard, This was what had formerly pre- _ 
vented him from fighting the Danes, and probably the ſame Ingulph. 
reaſon cauſed him to behave in like manner with the Scots. M- Paris. 
Be this as it will, the bounds of the two kingdoms were ſet- rnd ay 
tled 4%, by the treaty, and Malcolm did him homage. Buchanan, 
Some Engliſh writers © pretend this homage was for all 
Scotland, but the Scots afhirm it was only for Cumberland. 

And indeed this is more likely, fince there is no appearance 

that Malcolm, who had not received the leaſt check, ſhould 

humble himſelf to do homage for his whole kingdom. 

I am very ſenſible, king William is faid to have a right to 

demand it, but this is not a place to examine this point, the 
diicuthon whereof will be more proper elſewhere, 

The good reception Malcolm gave all the Engliſh fugitives, Several fa- 
drew great numbers into his dominions, where ſome procured ry eliowar'y 
ſettlements which obliged them to continue there. From theſe 
are derived ſeveral conſiderable families at this day in 
Scotland f,, Some will have it that the Engliſh brought Verſtegan, 

| thither 


4 HeQor Boetius ſays, that in me- kingdoms, the remainders of which 
mory of this peace, there was a ſtone - croſs is till to be ſeen. Camden, 
croſs ereCted inthe middle of the moun- © Ingulphus ſays one Malcolm did 
tains of Stanemore in Yorkſhire, which homage, without telling us for what. 
we call rere-croſs, and the Scots, rey- Sax. Ann. Malmib, $S. Dunclm. 
croſs, that is, royal-croſs, having the Huntingd. Brompt, ; 
arms of both kings engraved on the * Of thoſe who came into Scotland 
ſeveral fides of it, which was for the at this time, are derived the families of 
future to ſerve as a boudary to the two Lindſay, Tower, Ramſay, Preſton, 
G 4 Sandiland, 
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T1072. thither their language, with the titles of duke, earl, and 
—y——» baron, but Buchanan affirms, they were in uſe there before 
:Y that time. He freely ©wns indeed, that the Engliſh intro- 
duced into Scotland, luxury, pride, wantonneſs, drunken- 
neſs and other vices, to which he pretends his countrymen 
| _ were ſtrangers before. Among the chief of theſe refugees 
S. Dunelm. Was earl Goſpatrick, who had been deprived of his govern- 
' ment, under colour of his being concerned in the death of 
Cumin, though he had ſince that done the king very ſignal 
Walthoff ſervices, He was ſucceeded by ear] Walthoff 8, the only 
made earlof Fnoliſh lord, for whom the king yet ſhewed any regard, 


+6:-005 hh But he gid not keep long in his favour, for which he was 
: principally indebted to his wite, who was the king's niece. 
IO7 2. The French had offered king William ſufficient time to 
A—> ſettle himſelf on the throne of England, without giving him 
TheKingof the leaft moleſtation. He hoped therefore, as they had not 
hr $f taken advantage of the Jate troubles in England, they would 
mandy. be ſtil] leſs inclined to diſturb him, after the entire reduc- - 
| tion of his Engliſh ſubje&s. But on a ſudden Philip's jea- 
ms 0: louſy reyiving, he would not bear to ſee the king of England 
M. Paris, i ſo proſperous a condition. He blamed himſelf for bein 
© +» fo impolitick as npt to aſſiſt the Engliſh malecontents, wn 


reſolved to retrieve his error hy attacking Normandy. He 
expected, no doubt, the Engliſh would take advantage of 
this diverſion to revolt, and keep the king employed in 
England. Whatever his thoughts were, he ſuddenly in- 
vaded Normandy, without any declaration of war, Upon 
which, the king went over with an army wholly conſiſting 
of Engliſh *, not daring to carry his Norman troops out of 
the kingdom. Belides. he | choſe rather to expoſe the 
Engliſh than Normans, who were abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſervation of his conqueſt, With theſe forces, he re- 
took Mans, and all. the proyince of Maine, which had 


Sandiland, Biſfet, Wardlaw, Maxwell, 


| both - by his father and mother's ſide, 
F owlis, - and Lovell, &c. About the 


for he was the ſon of ear} Siward, by 


Gd em Wm OO 


| fame time came ſeveral people out of 


Hungary, at the requeſt of queen 
Margaret, of whom were the ſurnames 
of Crighton's (or Crichtons) Fother- 
ingham, Borthwick,” Giffard, Melvil, 
theſe two laſt are rather Normans. 
As alſo out of France and Normandy, 
came the furnames of Fraſer, Sinclair, 
{or St. Clair) Boſwell, Mountgomery, 
Cambell, Boiſe, Breton, 'Talzionr, and 
Bothwell. Scot's hiſt. ' of Scotland, p. 
nes Rn 3 oth panes o 
''S "That government was duc to him 


Elfreda the daughter of ear} Aldred. 
5 Ae, 

h This doth not appear from the an- 
cient hiſtorians, but rather the contra- 
ry. They tell ps, that this year, king 
William carried a great army cf Engliſh 
and French beyond Sea. ' Sax, Ann. 
Hunting. p. 369, Brompt. p. 972+ 
Some of them indeed fay, that William 
reduced Mans, with auxiliary forces, 
that he carried over from England. 
Malmſh. But this is not ſaying, that 
his army wholly coufitted of Englub. 


- » 


lately 
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Iately revolted ; the Engliſh glorying in faithfully ſerving him 1073. 
in Narhinldy; whilſt in England he treated them with great Comypmnd 
rigour. Philip not ſucceeding according to his expectation, 
ſoon grew weary of the war, and put an end to it by a peace 
with the king of England, | BE | | 

Shortly after this treaty, prince Edgar, tired with Tiving Edgar Athe- 
like a fugitive in a foreign country, came to the king, and, oy Tag omg 
begging his pardon, ſubmitted to his will, He met with a Sax. Ann. 
favourable reception, and was allowed a pound of ſilver a Malmſb. 
day, From that time, he ever remained in obedience with- M-+ Pars. 
' out giving the king the leaſt 'cauſe of uneafineſs. If he had 
| occaſion to complain, it was not ſo 'much of the king, as of 
the Engliſh, who, after the death of Edward, had preferred 
a private perſon before him. It was not Edgar, that king 
William had deprived of the crown, but Harold, who pro- 
# bably, had he been able to keep it, would have left it to his 
© fon, regardleſs of the rights of the Saxon prince. On the 
E other hand, it muſt be confc{led, Edgar had reaſon to be fatiſ-. 
& hed with the king's clemency, who was very willing to re- 
© ceive him into favour, notwithſtanding the miſtruſt he might 
@ juſtly entertain of him. | No | 
S Whilſt the king was in Normandy, Gregory VII, the Thepope 
& boldeſt and moſt enterpriſing pope that ever fat in the papal dmandsho- 
EZ chair, ſent his nuncio to ſummon him to do him homage, ail , 
E pretending England was a fief of the holy ſee. He de- Hoved. 
E manded likewiſe the arrears of Peter-pence, which had not roy | 
© been paid for ſeveral years. Some pretend the pope's de- Gregor. VI. 
& mand as to the firſt article, was not groundleſs, but was the Ep-Lib.VU. 
& condition, on which the king had obtained the pope's appro- o A 
@ bation, for the conqueſt ' of England, Others derive the 
& pope's ſovereignty over England, from the voluntary grant 
& of Romeſcot, or Peter-pence, made to the church of Rome; 
& by Ina and Offa, kings. of Weſlex and Mercia. They pre- 
@ tend, it was a real tribute, by which they became feudata- 
| ries to the holy ſee. In fine, there are ſome who giving up 
@ this pretenſion, content themſelves with dating this ſove- 
8 reignty from the time of Ethelwulph's journey to Rome. But 
E Gough perhaps at the time king William was meditating his 
E enterpriſe, he did not diſpute the pope's claims, yet when he 
I found himſelf well fixed in the throne, he was otherwiſe diſ- _ .._ 
| poſed, He plainly told the nuncio, he held hjs crown only CT 
| of God and his ſword, and would not make it dependent futcs it. 
: 9n any perſon living. Nay, he went further: for, upon ar Þo. $6 
; the nuncig's daring to threaten him, he publiſhed an edi, = Fogg 
q forbidding p- 164 
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Gam he allowed of, and to receive any orders from Rome without 
his leave. [This was to. make Gregory fenlible,..*who. hag 
' then a competitor, how great a riſk he run ot. being ſoured 
in his turn, if he perſiſted in his ciaims. As. for. the atrear 
--- of Peter-penct, he, promiſed - to: pay what was due, and tg 
| be more; punctual for the future, This firmneſs convinci 
the pope, the king was not ſwayed by ſuperſtitious icruples, 


|  much' leſs to be awed with threats, he defiſted from his pre. 


| © tenſions, HETHOY 1302 23 #7 ; 4 

1074. | The'king's long ſtay in Normandy, occaſioned in England 
= _ a freſh conſpiracy, fo much the more dangerous as the moſt 

Conſpiracy Cconfiderable 'of the Norman lords were the contrivers. Ralph 
of the Nor- 4. :(Guader, a Breton, earl of Suffolk, and;Roger de. Brete. 


ans againſt .. - . "__ . ſs 
hs lidag. vil, earl of Hereford *, refolving to unite” their two families, 


Malmſb. by the marriage of Ralph, with the daughter of Roger 5; | 


Hoved. . . | | | 
$4, the king, for: reaſons unknown, put a ſtop to their proceed- 


M. Paris, Ings. "The earls, who durft not complete the marriage whilſt 
Fl. Wigor. the king was in England, took the opportunity. of his ab- 
Hunting fence to: accompliſh their deſign. They made a (plendid en- 
tertainment upon this occaſion, to which were invited ſeveral 

perſans of quality, and, among the reſt, earl} Walthoff. As 

_ they knew the king's temper, they formed at the ſame time 

the project of a conſpiracy to depoſe him, perceiving no other 

way to avoid the effects: of his anger. The preſent occaſion 

_ feeming favourable to draw their gueſts into their plot, as 

| ſoon as they ſaw them heated with, wine, they began to talk 

of the king, and dwell upon ſuch ſubjects as were moſt likely 

- fo exaſperate them againſt him. They pretended: to pity the 
Engliſh, who from being always a free people, were now re- 

duced ito a ſhameful ſervitude, As for the Normans, they 

ftirred them up with the contideration of the kipg's ſevere 
government, who by the exceffive impoſitions laid 'on eftates, 

zook from them with one hand, what he had given them 

with the other. In fine, perceiving they were heard with 

pleaſure, they openly declared, it was unworthy of perſons 

of honour to be governed by a baſtard, who had uſurped tie 

two crowns he poflefſed. Their diſcourſe had ſo ſudden al 


i Bretev!l, a feignory in Normandy, after the conqueſt, Doomſday. _ 
He was fon - to Wiltam Fitzoſbern, k She was daughter to William Fitz- 
ear] of Hereford, in England, and from ' ofbern, and Roger's Sifter, not Þ 
him it was, that the fame laws and daughter. The. marriage was celcbri 
.euſtoras, obſerved in Bretevil, were al- ted at Ixingcham, near Newmark% 
fo obſerved and prattiled in Hereford, Ma)mſb, 


effcd 


O73: forbidding all his ſubjeRs to ackhowledge any, pope but whom 
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efe& upon men who! in their cups thought nothing difficult, 
that with one conferit, they reſolved to take arms and oppoſe 


f04. 
1074- 


the king's return, Earl Walthoff, warmed with wine like Walthoff 
the reſt, came into the plot, without refl<Cting on the conſe - P89 in 
quences. But on the' morrow, the fumes of the liquor be- plot 


ing diſperſed, he conſidered more maturely, that he had em- 
barked in an enterpriſe, which, inſtead. of freeing the Engliſh 
from oppreſhon, could not but increaſe their miſery. He 
foreſaw the difficulties which would naturally occur 'in the 
execution. But ſuppoſing it chanced to ſucceed, he plainly 
perceived England would not be the better for it, ſince ſhe 
would become a prey to ſeveral petty tyrants, who would 
complete her ruin. Moreover, he conſidered, in caſe the 
conſpirators were cruſhed, which was very probable, the 


vengeance would all fall on his head, as being an Engliſhman, 


whereas the foreigners might find ſome favour with the king, 
E He could not likewiſe forbear remembering he was much in- 
E debted to the king, who not only pardoned him once before, 
© but alſo diſtinguiſhed him by many favours, from all his 
E countrymen. "Theſe reflections working in his mind a heart 


© repentance for what he had done, he went to Lanfranc, and "RM of . 
@ imparted to him all that had paſſed. He alledged, his drink- 


: ing too much, permitted him not to refiect on what was pro- 
© poſed to him, and entreated him to intercede for his pardon. 
@ The archbiſhop commended his repentance, and advited him 
& to repair forthwith to the king, and inform him of all the 
@ circumſtances. He put him in hopes of eafily obtaining a 
E pardon for a crime done with fo little premeditation, at ſuch 
& a time, and for which he was fo ſoon ſorry, and even wrote 


@ to the King in his' behalf. Woalthoff taking this advice, im- and is par- 


E mediately went and threw himſelf at the king's feet, who re- b 


| ceived him very kindly, and pardoned his imprudence, after 
| he was informed of all the particulars of the conſpiracy. 


The king was very much alarmed at this news, and re- The plot is 


oned. 


| ſolved to return into England, without delay, to appeaſe the <rvibev- 


troubles occaſioned by his abſence. But his preſence was 
| Not neceflary, The conſpiracy was ftifled almoſt in its birth, 
by the vigilance of the biſhop of Bayeux the regent !. The 
two earls had concerted their meaſures ſo 11], that they could 


| Ang by the help of Wulſtan, bi- vern, and joining earl Ralph z while 
ſhop ot Worceſter, Agelwin, abbot of Odo, 2nd Godfrey, biſhop of Con= 
| Eveſham, Urſo, ſheriff of Worceſter- ſtance, marched with an army of En- 
| faire, and Walter de Lacy ; who arew gliſh and French againtt carl Ralph. S. 
| together ſome forces, and prevented the Dunelm,  * | | 
cer! of Hereford from paſling the Se- 


not 


: 
? 
' 
; 
' 
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1074. not even Join the forces, each had aſſembled, fo that Rajy 
Ly—Þþ) de Guader found himſelf conſtrained to retire to Norwich 
caſtle, where he was immediately beſieged. As he deſpaired 
_ of pardon, in caſe he fell into the king's hands, he did ng 
think fit to wait the iſſue of the ſiege, but finding meang tg 
eſcape, fled into Denmark =. After his departure, h, 
countels defended the caſtle ſome time, but at length furren. 
dered upon terms. She had liberty to follow the ear| he: 
ſpouſe, who had now procured a powerful aid from the king 
of Denmark to ſupport the revolters. And indeed, foon af. 
Sax. Ann. ter, a Daniſh fleet appeared on the coaſt of England, but ng 
Huntingd. finding the Engliſh inclined to riſe, ſailed back immediate. 

] n_ _ Ee | . 
Some of the "Mean time king William being returned to England, wa 
conſpirators jnforined there were ſtil] ſome remains of the conſpiracy in 
puniſhed. the weſtern counties ®. To prevent the fire from rekindling, 
he marched with all ſpeed to' thoſe parts, and ſeverely pu. 
niſhed all whom he ſuſpeted to be concerned in the plat, 
Some he ordered to be hanged, others, to have their feet 
1075. and hands cut off, or their eyes put out. "Thoſe that were 
—— moſt favourably treated, were baniſhed the kingdom. Not. 
_— withſtanding the pardon granted to ear] Walthoff, he was 
Pa. Vire. aprebnted. cariied to incheſter, publickly beheaded, 
Walthot and buried under the ſcaffold. His riches are ſaid to. be tho 
nor ag principal occaſion of his death, the king having an eye to his 
Mt. oreat eſtate P. Others add, that Judith his wife, did not a 
Brompt. hJittle contribute to his ruin, exaſperating the king by falte re- 
ports, that ſhe might be at liberty to marry ellewherte. Be 
this as it will, the unhappy fate of this brave earl was univer- 
fally lamented. Every one thought, he was too ſeverely pu- 
nithed for fo ſlight a crime, even ſuppoſing he had not ob- 
Paſſes for a tained his pardon. A little after, his body was removed to 
martyr. Croyland abbey, where it was ſaid to work divers miracles, 
_ and the earl paſſed with the people for a true martyr. Tie 


m He went firſt to Bretagne, and king of Denmark for aſſiſtance. 
thence to Denmark, where he prevail- -" In the year -1074, a' week before 
ed upon the king of Denmark to lend Chriſtmas, died Edgitha, reli of Ed- 
him ſuccoursz which accordingly came ward the confeſſor, and was buried by 
ſome time after, in two hundred ſhips, the king her huſhand, in Weſtminſter 
under the command of Canute, king abbey, where a fine monument was at- 

| Sweyn's ſon, and carl Hacune;z but not - terwards erected to her memory. Sa 
finding the Engliſh diſpoſed to takearms, Ann. - 
they failed to Flanders, 'after having © Amongſt the Welſh who had jun- 
ftaid two days in the Thames mouth, ed in it. Sax. Ann, 
The Sax. Ann, and M. Paris ſay, PÞ He was btheaded May 31, 2075 
that they had ſent before this to the Jngulph, bbot 
av00 
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abbot of Croyland, encouraging this belief, was turned out x075. 
of his monaſtery, by the King's order, and Ingulphus, a | 
monk of Fontevraud, was put in his room. This is the fame 
ſneulphus, who, notwithſtanding his obligations to king 
E\William, has not failed to atteſt, in his hiſtory of Croyland, 
the miracles wrought at Walthoff's tomb. 4 | 
Though the Engliſh were not concerned in the late con- The Engliſk 
I ſpiracy, but rather refuſed to join the malecontents, yet {nds 
were they no leſs puniſhed. The king took it for granted, 

@ they had privately fomented the rebellion, and conſequently, 
E deprived ſome of their eſtates, and others of their liberty. 
From this time, William of Malmſbury dates the ſervitude M#in>. 
C of the Engliſh. As much Norman as he was, he plainly in- * ** 
timates, that from thenceforward, the king had no regard 
GE for them. Hence it may be conjeQtured, the king's ſeverity 
to the Engliſh was very great and univerſal, fince this hiſto- 
[rian reckons as a trifle, what the king had already done with 
reſpeCt to the ſpiritual and temporal lords. | 
| The precautions taken by the king, to remove from the william 
$ Engliſh all thoughts of a revolt, rendering him eaſy, he went goes to Nore 
beyond ſea, to Fo revenged of Ralph de Guader, who was mandy. 
retired to his city of Dol in Bretagne %, He was not fſatiſ- Huntinga. 
E fied with ſeizing all his eſtates in EngJand, but reſolved to Sax. Ann. 
deprive him alſo of his hereditary poſleiſions. For that pur- BeſfiegesDol, 
| poſe, he laid ſiege to Dol, which however he could not take, nd raiſes 
E the reſiſtance of the befieved, giving the king of France time FI: 
to come to their relief. King William mifling his aim, re- 109-6. 
F turned to England, where during the reſt of that and the 
tollowing year, nothing -remarkable happened, except a Brompt, 
| council held at London, where was ſettled the precedency of 
the biſhops. —_ 
The king enjoyed then a tranquillity which ſeemed to pro- 1077. 
| miſe a long continuance, when it was diſturbed by an unex- =—y—— 


| q Þ. Daniel gives a different account firſt duke of Normandy. The duke of 
of this matter: he ſays, that Fulk, Bretagne refuſes ; upon which Wil- 
earl of Anjou, and Hoel, duke of Bre- liam goes about to compel him to it, 
tigne, having afſiſted the inhabitants and beſeges Dol.. He comes with nu- 
| of Mans, William was preparing to in- merous forces to. the relief of the be- 
| Vade their dominions: but a pope's ſieged, whoſe brave refiſtance had very 
| legate, that happened to be then in much leſſened king William's army, 
France, perſuaded them to a peace, and forces him to raiſe the fiege. As 
which William readily came into up- he was -retiring, the confederate troops 

0 the news of the conſpiracy in Eng- fell upon him, and killed abundance of 
and. As ſoon as that was quelled, his men, and withal became mafter was 
he came back to Normandy, and ſent his baggage, the loſs of which was 

| Hoel orders to come and do him ho- computed at 15,0001. Ord. Vitals. 

| Mage, as his predeceſſors had done to the : 


reed 


IIO 


king's ſon 


his father. 
Brompt. 
Malmlb. 
Firweds 
Flor, Wig. 
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| 1077. pefted war. Robert, his eldeſt ſon, encouraged by the king 

| neem of France *", pretended his father ought to reſign Norman 
obert the 


to him, in | xtreme of a poſitive promiſe, made him, as he 
: , ſaid, to that purpoſe *. Upon this pretenſton *, he attemyz 
wg nag ed to render himſelf ater of the Pte 20, and even oy | 
ed very ill ſuch as refuſed to own him for ſovereign. The 
king, ſurpriſed at this audaciouſnefs, immediately drew an ar. 
' my together, conliſting entirely of Engliſh, for the rea 
before-mentioned, and paſſed into Normandy, to put a ſty 
n's | Robert was not deterred from hi 
deſign by his arrival, but vigorouſly oppoſed his father, why 
ſaw himlelf forced to carry on the war in form, finding ir 
his own ſon no contemptible enemy. He happened one dy 


to his ſon's proceedings. 


| to fall into an ambuſh, where he was obliged to expoſe hi 


_ without 
knowing 
him. 
Hoved. 

3. Dunelm. | 


| him underhand, 


perſona as much as the meaneſt officer. 
ſelf ſo by his valour, that Robert, who knew him not, deem- 
ing him the moſt formidable of his enemies, aſſaulted him, 
and wounding him in the arm, diſmounted him with his 
Woundshim lance. The king was in great danger of loling his life, if, by 
g00d fortune, Robert had not known him by ſome mark 
his arms, Then the young prince, haſtily alighting, raiſed 
him up, and fet him on his own horſe, to reſcue him from 
the preſent danger. Mean time, the Engliſh troops being 


r He was encouraged and affifted by 
See P. Daniel, vol. 
II. p. 112, 1x3. It was thought 
that Robert was the author of the in- 
ſurre&tion at Mans; and that he like- 
wiſe ftirred up the duke of Bretagne, 
earl of Anjou, and king of France, in 
order to ccinpel his father to dehiyer up 
to him Normandy and Maine. Ord 
Vital. Daniel, | 

s When the inhabitants of Mans 
ſubmitted to duke Wiliiam, one of the 
conditions was, that the county of 
Maine ſhould be given to Robert; and 
king Phihp made Willam like- 
wife promiſe, immediately before his 
expedition into England, that he would 
leave the dukedom of Normandy to 
Robert: accordingly the great men 
and barons of Normandy, did the young 
prince homage. But Wilham meant, 
that he would leave it to him after his 
death, and in caſe he were ſlain in his 
attempt upon England. Robert, think- 
ing it long, could not forbear once to 
put his father in mind of his promiſe; 
but king William gave him no other 


anſwer, than, that he never uſed to 


He diſtinguiſhed him- 


ſtrip, till he went to bed. S, Dunelm, 
Ord. Vitalis. ' 

t He received an affront from his 
brothers, William and Henry ; pat 
which he repaired to Roan, and 2t- 
tempted to ſeize the caſtle : but Royer 
d'Ivry the governor, fruſtrated hu 
deſigns. In the 'mean time, Wulum 
having been informed of the whole 
matter, haſtened to Roan, ſrom whence 
Robert eſcaping, began to make incut- 
fivns in Upper-Normandy, and to gi- 
ther forces together, which daily in- 
creaſed, by means of the ſupplies the 
king of France ſent him underhand; 
and for the maintenance whereof, Þ1 
mother Matilda; that loved him bette! 
than the reſt of her children, furniſhei 
him with money privately, Finry 
himſelf purſued by his father, he &- 
fired king Philip to give him ſome if 
place to fly unto, and he granted hin 
Gerberoi, in Beauvoiſis. Here his f 
ther attacked him, and in a ally thit 
was made, Robert wounded him, & 
Daniel. Malmfb, | 
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roughly handled by the Normans, the king was obliged to I077- 
retreat in diſorder ®. Robert's being like to kill his father, JA 
| nade ſuch an impreflion upon his mind, that, to ſhew the Submits. 
ſincerity of his ſorrow, he ſubmitted entirely to his mercy, 

Bur this generofity was not ſufficient to recover the king's M. Paris, - 
favour, who never after had any afteQtion for him. Nay, it 

is ſaid, in the firſt emotions of his paſſion, he denounced his Pol. Virg. 
curſe againſt him, which all the ſubmiſſions of the young S. Dune 
prince could not prevail with him to retract, However, he 
gave him a kind reception, but carried him into England, 
on pretence to ſend. him at the head of an army againſt Scot- 
© land. Accordingly, next year ” Robert was commiſſioned 
to bring the Scots to reaſon, who had renewed the war *. 

He did nothing remarkable in this expedition, except ; 
founding the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, in the ſame ag" nw 
# place where the abbey of Monkceſter ftood, famous for the Founds 
T auſterity of the monks, This war ended in a treaty between Newcaſtle, 

the two nations, 7 Brompt. 
= Before the army was diſbinded, the king being deſirous to The Welth 
= make himfelf ſome amends for the charges in raiting it, turn- 
| ed his arms againſt the W<lſh, in order to chaſtiſe them for 

ſome incurſions into his dominions. The Welſh princes Flor. Worc. 
E finding themſelves unable to withſtand him, voluntarily ſub- M: Paris. 
| mitted and obliged themſelves to pay an annual tribute to 
| the crown of England. Sn 
© About this time, king William built the famous tower of Toe 
& London, to keep the citizens in awe, whole fidelity he had —_ 
tow, 


Brompt, 


1078. 


Sent to Scot- 
land. 


do homage 
to the king. 


u Or to raiſe the fiege, as ſays P. 
Daniel, p. 114. vol. 11. His horſe 
was killed under him, his fon Willam 
wounded, and he loſt abundance of men. 
Sax. Ann. 1079. S. Dunelm. p. 210. 
Malmſb. p. 206. Upon king Wil- 
liam's defeat, (which, as Mr. Tyrtel 
obſerves, was the only corfiderable one 
he ever received in his life) there follow- 
| ed{everal inſurretions in Bretagne, An- 
| jou, Maine, and even in Normandy. 

But through the mediation of ſeveral 
Norman and Engliſh lords, and the in- 
tercetſion of the king of France, Wil- 
liam was reconciled to his ſon. Ord. 
Vitalis. Daniel. 


W It was in the year 1080, in au- 
tumn, 
year before, 1070, in Auguſt, that 
Malcolm, breaking the peace lately 
made, invaded Northumberland as far 


S, Dunelm. And it was the 


as the river Tyne, killed a great many 
men, and carried away multitudes of 
priſoners, returning home with large 
tpoils. Sax, Ann. S. Dunelm. 

Xx In May 1080, Welcher, biihop 
of Durham, (to whom king William 
had, in 1075, cemmitted the care of 
Northumberland) was flain in Goat- 
ſthead, near the Tyne, with a hundred 
men, all French, or Flemings. Which 
when King Wiltam heard of, he ſent 
down Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, with a 
conſiderable force to revenge 1t, who, 
waiting a great part of Northumberland, 
killed all thoſe whom he could find ts 
have been any ways cancerned in- it. 
S, Dunelm.—Welcher was ſucceeded 
by William, who was either the foun- 
der, or reftorer of Univerſity coliege, 


in Oxford, Hollingſhead. 


cver 
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1078. ever ſuſpeted?, Some pretend, this citadel was founded hy 
wx Julius Czar, but it would be difficult to prove Czfar wy 
ever at London, and more fo, that he undertook this work, 
of which he makes no mention in his commentaries. 

The king's The peace with Scotland, and the ſubmiſſion of the 
CO en Welſh, introduced a ftate of tranquillity, which laſted ſome 
$9. 20 ears. The King took this opportunity to ſettle the affair 
of the kingdom. Since his acceſſion to the crown, England 
had been in extreme confuſion, by reaſon of the alterations 
as well in the government, as in the Jaws and methods gf 
adminiſtering juſtice. But this confuſion was ſtill increaſed 
with regard to the debts of private perſons. The crediton 
imagined, they who were put in poſſeſſion of the lands were 
to pay the cebts of thoſe that were turned out, and accord- 
ingly to them were they ſent by the debtors. But the pol- 
ſeſfors refuſed to meddle with matters that were liable to { 
many frauds, and maintained, the King granted them the 
lands free from all demands. Beſides, the juriſprudence of 
the Normans being different from that of the Engliſh, there 
was no knowing how to proceed, the king not having yet 
determined any thing on that ſubject. If he had made any 
_ regulations, it was in caſes where his own advantage and 
intereſt were concerned. As for private perſons, it does not 
appear that he had hitherto given himſelf much trouble a- 
bout them. It is true indeed, they who extol him on 2ll 
occaſions, remark the ſtrict juſtice that was exerciſed in his 
reign, with reſpect to crimes, as an argument of his affeQion 
for his ſubjes ** But this proof is not fo ſtrong as they 
imagine, for this ſtriftneſs turned no Jeſs to the king's than 
to the people's advantege, as the ſuffering crimes to go un- 
puniſhed muſt tend to the prejudice of the ſupreme autho? 
rity, Beſides, offences for the moſt part being then puniſh- 
able by pecuniary fines, all the profit accrued to the king, 
| who had deprived the earls, barons, and biſhops of the ſhare 

they enjoyed under the Saxon Kings *, 7 
| OW- 


Malmſb, 


M. Weſt. 
Sax, Ann, 


Leges Gu- 
liel. 


y Gundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, 


was the chief ſurveyor of the building, 
TW, $: a7. 
Zz During his reign, people conld go 


'abdut any where ſafe and unmoleſted, 


even though they were loaded with 
gold ; whereas before, every wood was 
a neſt of robbers. Sax. Ann. M. Weſt. 
Brompt. 

a See the foregoing diſſertation, It 


gaes not appear that William aboliſhed 


to them from fines, &c; 


the county, hundred, and other courts, 
(which did not grow into diſuſe till 
king John's reign. St. Amand.) 0 
that he abſolutely deprived the ealdot- 
men or earls of the profits that accrue 
But he ſeems 


rather by his laws to have confirme? 
them in the poſſeſſion thereof, As for 
the biſhops, it is certain, that, wheres 
they uſed, under the Saxon kings, to fit1n 
the county, hundred, and ſherift's ger” 
1 
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much more wool the Engliſh flocks might be fleeced. 


OF ENGLAND. 


However this be, it cannot be denied that the king's pre- 
dominant paſſion was a defire to heap up riches. He was 
never weary with inventing new expedients to gratify his. co- 
vetous temper ®, We have already ſeen how he impoveriſh- 
ed the Engliſh. But in this he acted as much or more for 
the advantage of the Normans and other foreigners, than for 
his own. He therefore judged it reaſonable, that the fo- 
reieners who were proprietors of the eſtates in England, 
ſhould be liable to the ſame impoſitions as the Engliſh. But 
that he might proceed in due proportion, he wanted to know 
the value of every perlon's eſtate, 'T'o this end he ordered 
an exaCt ſurvey to be taken of the lands, goods, and chattels 
of all his ſubjects. 1 his ſurvey contained the number of 
acres in each man's eſtate, what he was wont to pay in the 
Saxon reigns, and how much he had been taxed of late years 
fince the revolution, 
horſes, cattle, ſheep, &. how much ready money in his 
houſe, what ke owed, and what was owing to him. All 
this was ſet down 1in great order in a book cajied doomſ- 
day book, that is, the book of the day of judgment, appa- 
rently to denote that the means of the Engliſh were lifted in 
that book, as the aCtions of mankind will be at that great 
day. This general regiſter, which ſome term the great terrar, 
or land-book of England, was laid up in the exchequer or 
king's treaſury, to be conſulted upon occaſion ; that is, as an 
hiſtorian expreſics it, when it was required to know, of how 
'The 
king's ſtrict orders to take this {urvey with all poſſible exact- 
neſs, were punctually executed®, the commiſſioners as well 
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Cann nmmd 


Malmſb. 
ax, Ann« 


S. Duneltth] 
Hoved. 


Ingulph. 


Moreover, what ſtock each had of. 


Doomſ-day 


book, 


Pol, Virgy 


as private perſons, having cauſe to dread an exemplary pu=-_ 


with the earl or ſheriff, and there joint- 
ly determine both eccleſiaſtical and 1e- 
cular cauſes. King William did, inthe 
year 1085, ordain, that no biſhop or 
archdeacon ſhould, for the ſuture, hold 
pleas in any of thoſe courts, concern- 
ing epitcopal laws or canons, but that 
every one who had tranſgreited the e- 
Plicopal laws, ſhould be judged in ſuch 
place as the biſhop ſhould appoint; 
which gave riſe to the ecclefiaſtical 
courts, The order whercby the biſhops 
vere deprived of this valuable privi- 
lege, and had their juriſdiction confi- 
ned to ſpiritual maiters, is in Selden's 
nes on Eadimer, p. 167, «and Erady. 


Vo. I, 


'H 


b W. Malmſbury owns that he was 
juſtly blameable upon that account, and 
that he had no regard for what he ſaid 
or did, though never to unbecoming his 
royal character, fo as he could but be a 
gainer by it, Malmfh. Sax, Ann, 

c Yet this 1s not fo exact a ſurvey, 
as ſome hiſtorians would repreſent it, 1f 


we may judge of the ret by what In<_ 


gulphus relates about his own monal- 
tery of Croyland. That the commil- 
fioners were lo kind and civil, as not 


to give in tne true. yalue of it: and we 


may reaſonably ſuppoſe that other mo- 
nafteries foune the like favour. See 
Tyrrel, p. 55. 


niſament, 


T14 
1c78. 


Ga lat connivance on this occaſion *, 


The king's 
Tevenucs, 
Brady. 
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niſhnient, in caſe they uſed any fraud, or were guilty of the 

We may eaſily gueſs, this ſurvey was not taken purely to 
ſatisfy the king's curioſity; The taxes Hhaid afterwards upon 
almoſt all the eftets of private perſons, were a clear evi. 
dence that his intent was to leave the Engliſh no more than 
what was abſolutely neceflary for their ſubſiſtence, This 
monarch, conſidering England as a conquered country, ima- 
gined himſelf the proprietor of all the Jands in the kingdom, 
and that the vanquiſhed were to receive what he was pleaſed 
to Jeave them, as a fignal favour. According to this rule, {t 
is eaſy to fee, his revenues were to be proportionable to the 
eſtates of the Engliſh, and his own avariciouſneſs. Not to 
enter into a particular account of the ſeveral branches of hi 


revenues ®©, it will ſuffice to obſerve, that it amounted annu- 


4 This ſurvey was begun in the year 
T1080, and finiſhed in 1086, It was 
made by verdi&t or preſentment of ju- 
ries, or certain perſons ſworn in every 
hundred, wapentake, or county, before 
commiſſioners, conſiſting of the great- 
eſt caris or biſhops, who enquired into, 
and deſcribed as well the poſſefhons 
and cuſtoms of the king, as of his 
great men. They noted, what, and 
how much arable land, pafture, mea- 
dow, and wood every man trad, and 
what was the extent and value of them 
in the time of Edward the confeflor, 


(expreſiee by the letters T,R. E. i: e. 


tempore regis Edwardi) and at the time 
of making the ſurvey, This ſurvey 
was made by counties, hundreds, 
towns or manors, hides, half-hides, 
virgatcs, and acres of land, meadow, 
paſtur?, and wood. Alſo they notcd 
what mills and fiſheries, and in ſome 


counties what and how many freemen 


focmen, villains, bordars, ſervant:, 
young - cattle, ſheep, hogs, working 
hovſes, &c. in every tcwn ard maner, 
and” who they belonged to. Always 
ſetting 'down th2 king's name firſ, 
then the biſhops, abbots, and all the 
great men that held of the king in 
chief, Bredy; p. 205, 206. "This tar- 
vey was chicfly intended to give the 
king a true account of his own lands 
or demeſnes, as aiſo what were held by 
his tenants in canii®. It is therefore 
no wonder, if many of thoſe towns or 
villages, which were then held-by their 


ally 


feudataries or under-tenants, are quite 
left out and omitted in it. Some cities 
and towns of note are not menticnet 
therein, as any one may find that will 
but take the pains to compare it with 
an exact catalogue of the ancient towns 
and villages in England, the greateſt 
part of which he will not be able to 
find there, All England (except Weft- 
moreland, Cumberland, and North- 
umberland,) was deſcribed, with part 
of Wales; and the deſcription or ſur- 
vey written in two books, called the 
great and little doomſday-book, now 
m the exchequer. The little book 
corſtains only Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Effex. This being the higheſt recer! 
in the kingdom, it was then (and 15 
to this day) a decifive evidence 1n any 
controverſy in which there may be oc- 
caſion to make uſe of it. 

© They are ſet down by Brady « 
follows. 1. A land-tax, called hidage, 
which he found here before his arriv2 
in the time of Edward the confeſlor, 
or rather which he ſet up again. 2 
Reliefs, or fines for giving the poſſeſiion 
of hereditary fees, aignation of dowet 
out of the huſhand's eſtate, compoſi- 
tion for licence to marry, and to have 
the wardſhips of heirs, or entrance Up- 
on farms due to him from. all tenants 1n 
capite, Alſo penal fines, forfeitures 9 


goods, 2nd pecuniary multts for crimes 


&c, Tolls ard cuſtoms for pattace an? 
pontace, for liberty cf buving and fe!l- 


ing; excite, befid»5 the ancient col 
Hp . toms 
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ally t9 four hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, which ſum, 
according to a moderate computation, was equal to five mil- 
lions now of the ſame money. Beſides theſe fett]ed revenues, 
he had a great many perquiſites, as mulCts and fines, which 


were very frequent in thoſe days. But what is further re- 
markable in this matter, is, that none of this money was 
employed in Paying the army that was kept on foot. In the 
diſtribution of the Jands taken from the Engliſh, the king 
had taken care to charge them with the miaintenance of his 
troops. "The new proprietors were very willing to accept 
of the eſtates upon that condition, ſince having no right, 
they were wholly indebted to his liberality for them. By 
this means he maintained, without any manner of charge Oderic, 
to him, threeſcore thouſand men, ready to march upon (gg IE 
the firſt notice. It is not at all ftrange, he paſſed for the * 
richeſt prince in his time, fſirice his income vaſtly ex- 
ceeded the expence of his houſhold, in which he ſpent 
but a ſmall part of the yearly profits of the whole king- 
dom, 

Afﬀter the king had thus ſettled his revenues, he ſougkt 1079. 
means to gratify another paſſiun, which was almoſt as ſtrong CAAY9 
as the former, I mean his fondneſs for hunting, which The king 


cauſed him to commit many unjuſt as. By theſe aQs | —_— 
do not underſtand thoſe ſevere laws he made on that account, j,ncing. 


though they were very rigorous '. 'I his does not properly M. Paris. 
diſtinguiſh him from maay other princes, who look upon the ***: 42 
breaches of the game-laws, as a moſt capital offence, and 
more readily pardon the killing of a man than a ſtzg. What 


I ſpeak of, was the prodigious deſolation king William or- eng Hacer 
dered to be made in Hampſhire, by diſpeopling the country Knighton, - 


for above thirty miles in compaſs, demoliſhing the churches 
and houſes to make a foreſt for the habitation of wild 


toms upon metrchandize. 94. Crown 


preſents, and pecuniary puniſhments, 
lands, being fourteen hundred and 


which, if we reckon ten timcs as much 


twenty two manors or lordſhips in ſe- 
veral counties, beſides abundance of 
farms and lands in Middleſex, Shrop- 
ſhire, Rutlandſhire, in the laſt of 
which he had alſo a hundred and fifty 
pounds of rent in white money, To 
which finally add eſcheats and forfei- 
tures. ——---In ſhort, his revenues was 
lo great, that Ordericus Vitalis ſays, 
t was reported to be one thouſand and 
' ixty pounds of Rterling money, thirty 
ſhillings and a penny half-penny of the 
Juſt rents and profits of England every 
tay of the year, beſides his gifts and 


H 2 


now, according to the rate of things 
in his time, his yearly revenue amoun- 
ted to 3,874,497). 16s. 3d. But al- 


low it to be fifteen times ſo much 


now as then, as may very well be 
done, and not over-rate it, then his 
yearly income was $5,811,746l1. 143. 
4d. half-penny, beſides free-gifts, fines, 
and amerciaments for offences. Brady, 
Vol. II. p. 204---211s 

f Namely, that whoever killed a 


deer, ſhould have his eyes put out. Sax. 


ANN, M, Paris, 


beaſts, 


116 
1079. 


M. Paris, 
Malmfb, 


Hayward. 


©:4. Vital, 


His affeQtion ; 
his governing paſſions. 


for Nor-_ 
mandy. 
Br adv. 
Tyrrel. 
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beaits*, If we may believe certain hiſtorians, he did not 
Ly make the oWners of the Jands or houſes the leaſt amengz, 


This tra&' of land, called before Ytene, was afterwards 
termed the New-foreſt. Some affirm, beſides the diverſion 
of hunting, the'king had another inducement to depopulate 
theſe parts. They pretend his aim was to give a free acceſs 
to the troops, which, in caſe of neceffity, he might ſend for 
from Normandy, But this motive, which feems to be very 
trifling, was doubtleſs invented by thoſe, who, having en- 
tertained a great idea of this prince, were perſuaded, he wag 
guided in all his actions by prudence and policy, as if princes 
were not as ſubject to paſſions as other men. Others ob- 
ſerving, that two of his ſons® and one of his grandſons * loſt 
their lives in this very foreft by extraordinary accidents, con- 
clude from thence, that heaven took vengeance for the injuries 
done to the proprietors of the Jands. 

The king's great aftetion for Normandy was another of 
Every thing practiſed there was, in 
his opinion, the patern of perfeftion. Accordingly he en- 
deavoured to aboliſh the Saxon laws, and eſtabliſh the Noxr- 
man in their room *. Perhaps he would have puſhed this 


© 2 There were thirty-ſix parih church- 
es demoliſhed, In this foreſt are now 


nine walks, and to every one a keeper, 


two rangers, a bow-bearer, and a Jord- 
warden, On the north-fide of Mal- 
wood-caftle is the oak that buds on 
Chriſtmas-day, and withers again. before 
night. Camden. add. to Hamp. 

h Richard his ſecond ſon, and Wil- 
liam Rufus. 

i Richar+& fon of duke Robert. 


_ Malmſb., 


& This is more than is advanced by 
the ancient hiftorians : William had 
indeed the laws tranflated into French, 
but fill theſe were the laws of the 
Jand, and the ſtatutes of the Engliſh 
kings. For this, we have the autho- 
rity of Ingulphus. Ipſum etiam idio- 
ma tantum abhorrebant [Normanni] 
qucd leges terre, ſtatutaque Anglicorum 
regum ling«3 Gallica traftarentur, p. 

I. . Sir Edward Coke fays, king 
Willkan I. liked the Engliſh law to 
well, that he cauſed it to be written 
in the -Norman tongue, and eſtabliſhed 
great part of it in Normandy, But 
there 18 no authority for this, it not 
being mentioned by any coeval hitto- 


matter 


rian or other writer, either of England 
or Normandy. It will not be amiſs to 
inſert here the obſcrvation or conjec- 
tare of a learned gentleman as related 
by Madox, p. 123. hift. of the exche- 
quer. It ſeemed to him, by the courk: 
of Englift hiRory, and otherwiſe, that 
after the Norman conqueſt, there er- 
ſued a great alteration in the old Eng- 
liſh laws, manners, and uſages. Ne- 
verthelets, that alteration with refer- 
ence to the laws, was not completely 
brought about and ſettled till the reign 
of Henry II. The reign of Wihaml. 
was moſtly employed in queling thc 
difcontents and inſurretion of his Eng- 
liſh ſubjes, and in getiting and fecur- 
ing to himſelf and his heirs, a full and 
faſt poſſeſſion of the regal and other re- 
venues of England. The next king 
(William II.) reigned under a title | 
controllable by the juſt pretenſions of 
his elder brother Robert; yet being 4 
ately, reſolute, and ſubtle prince, part- 
ly by power, and paxtly by policy, he 
kept the Enghth under the yoke, ad 
continued to ftrengthen himſelf in the 
new acqueits, and to form the laws 
and manners of this country after the 

Normal 
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matter further, had it not been repreſented to him, that the 


Jaws of England, bearinz t1i- name of his benefactor, 
world would look with horror upon his ingratitude, 


How- 


ever he male feveral innovations. in the Engliſh laws, and 


the methos of adnunittering juſtice, | 
not ſaifer the biinozs to prelide at the ſhire- gemots, or 29 + 
P+ 107, 


coun! /-courts, but aiiigncd them a court of their own. 
His pretence jor {> dy.24 was, that the eccleſiaſtical matters 
m.ght not bz intermixod with the civil But the true mo- - 
tive was, becuiie ns kat a mind to deprive the bilnups of 


thei: ſhare of the nanvs 2nd mulcts. 


Norman faſhion, The next king 
(Henry I.) was a m.14 5cok-learned 
priace, and reigned lizewiſe for ſeveral 
vears under a diſpute title ; he conti- 
nued, as far as 1s afturs would permit, 
+, 2{abiiſh th2 Norman laws and cul- 
toms, as W.ilzm L and William 1I. 
Lil dove, In his time many of the 
Anglo-yaion lords, who had great e- 
Bates in Normandy as well as in Eng- 
Ind. \:t probably be, and were 1n- 
Ginaue to favour tac title and intereſts 
of Rovert carl of Normandy, which 
might give umbrage to king Henry. 
King Berry, to win the affections of 
th Engliſh natives, who made the 
dulk of the people, and thereby to 
check or balance the Anglo-Norman 
lords,” commanded a body of laws: to 
de compiled, which were agreeable. to 
the iaws of the 0!4 Eng!:th, or Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and caited the laws of 
Henry I, However, theſe laws of 
Henry I. relate chiefly to criminal 
matters, and vere never, for aught 
that appears, duly pabliſhed, much leis 
put in practice amongſt the Englith, 
The reign of the next king (Stephen, 
was nothing in effe&t but a tate of 
war, Henry UL. tae next ſucceſſor, 
came to the crown by an ungouctey 
title, and ſurp2Ted all his anceftors in 
power a: extent of dominivnz he was 
King of England, earl or duke of Nor- 
mandv, lord of Irzland, Anjou, and 
the Aquitanick tra&t of land; infſ»- 
much that he was at that time the 
greateft king in Chriſtendom. This 
prince did put the laſt or Fniſhing hand 
t9 the Norman eſtabliſhment, or :1 
{pecial to the alteration thereby made 
In the Engliſh laws; as Wil in fone 


He erected alſo ſeveral 


meaſyre appear from theſe conſiderations 
following; namely, the ſtatutes or 
conſtitutions of Ciarendon, mad ing 
or about the eleventh year of 1:enry 1, 
are, both for phraſe and ſubſtance, r.cre 
entirely Normanaick then 2ny laws or 
public as trom the conqueſt (- (hat 
time, And Thomas Becket, +» biſhop 
of Canterbury, who was the f:rtt na- 
tive Engliſkman that hd been archbi- 
ſhip of that ſee, ſince the conqueſt, 
oppoſed certain articles of thoſe confti= 
tutions, as they were, in his opinion, 
prejudicial oz derogatory to the ſupp9- 
ſed rights of the clergy, and to the old 
laws and uſages of the Englith nation. 
The Norman laws and cuitoms were 
ſettled by conſtant uſe during the reign 
of Heary il, and at the latier end of 
his reign Ranulf de Glanvil, a great 
man in the law, and a juſticier, drew 
up a; compendium of tize laws of Eng- 
laad, fitted for publhc vic; which 
he probably did by tne king's com- 
mand, that it might ſerve as a code or 
\yſtem for the direction of ſuch as dealt 
in 1aw-proceedings ; and this ſyttem of 
GlanviPs, is in eſfet nothing elſe but 
2 trauſcript of the Norman law; as 
Will read:ly appear to any man who 
pi-:fes to. compare it with the grand 
cuſtumier of Normandy, : In fine, this 
Normannick model of Jaws continued, 
and was iadeed firrily fettled in Eng- 
land during th2 reigns of Henry 11. 
and his wo ſuns, Richard and John, 


Aanl of the ſucc.ecin;; kings, bating 


the alterations that were made therein, 
at the end of the reign of king ſohn, 
in the reign of Henry 11, and in ſub. 
ſequent ages, | 
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all the —— 


For inſtance, he would Selden. Not. 
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He eres 
courts. 


Pol. Virg. 
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1080, courts before unknown to the Engliſh!, and which wers 
Ga very incommodious to them. They were not only ignorant 


of the rules and practices of theſe courts; but, as the 


al. 


ways attended the prince, the ſuitors were obliged to follow 
him wherever he went, to proſecute their ſuits. Amongſt 


theſe ſeveral courts there was one however which became 


very advantageous to the people, ſince it was deſigned to 
moderate the rigour of the laws by equity, 1 mean, the court 


1 Theſe ſeveral courts were only the 
king's court, and the exchequer. 
_ m_ At, and ſometime after the con- 
queſt, it does not appear that there was 
more than one ſupreme ordinary court 
of jugicature, namely, cutia regis, or 
the king's court, which was always at 
the place of his reſidence, At his court, 
raore eſpecially at ſome ſolemnities of 
the year, the king held his great coun- 
cils, and tranſaRed affairs of great im- 
portance, attended by his great lords and 
barons. Their coronations, &c. were 
celebrated : there was placed the throne, 
a ſovereign ordinary court of judicature, 
wherein juſtice was adminiſtered to the 
{ubjects, and there the aitairs of the royal 
revenue were managed. 'To the king's 


court belonged the following great offi- 


cers. I. The chief juſticicr. He was 
next the king in power and authority, 
and in his abſence governed the realm 
as viceroy, If the king was not pre- 
ſent in perſon, in curia regis, he was 
chief judge both in criminal and civil 
cauſes, 
ſtabularius regis, or Anglia, He was 
a high officer both in war and peace. 
This offic2 was anciently hereditary. 
III, The mareſchal. This office was, 
and is ftill hereditary. As an officer 
in the king's court he was to provide 
for the ſecurity of the king's perſon in 


his palace, to diſtribute lodgings there, 


to preſerve peace and order in the king's 
houſhold, and affiſt in, determining 
controverſies there, &c. IV. Sene(l- 
chal or ſteward, ThiS$office was.like- 
wiſe hereditary. He is called 1n Latin 
depifer. V. - The chamberlain, or 
camerarius regis, It may be obſerved, 
the great officers are diſtinguithed from 
the ſubordinate officers of the ſame 
name, by the cpithet of magiſtratus, 


magikierium. As the office of king's 


JH. The conſtable, or con-. 


of exchequer, which is {till in being ®, 


King 


chamberlain is called magiftra camera- 
ria, in hike manner, magiſtra mariſ- 
chalcia, &, VI. The chancellor, who 
was uſually ſtyled cancellarius regis, to 
diſtinguiſh him from the inferior chan- 
cellors of dioceſes, &, Little is faid 
of his office. However, we find he 
was wont to ſuperviſe the charters to be 
fealed by the king's ſeal, and likewiſe 
to ſuperviſe and ſea] the as and pre- 
cepts that iſſued in proceedings depending 
in cur1a regis. He was one of the king's 
prime counſellors. VII. The treaſurer, 
He was, for the moſt part, a prelate or 
eccleſiaſtical perſon. For ſome time af- 
ter the conqueſt, the juſticier uſed to do 
many aQts, afterwards pertaining to the 
treaſurer's office. The curia regis, where 
all the liege-men of the kingdom re- 
paired for juſtice, was unduubtedly e- 
ſtabliſhed in England, by the Normans; 
there being no notice of any ſuch court 
in the Anglo-Saxon times. All pleas 
cr cauſes then were determined below 
in a plain manner, in the courts with- 
in the ſevera] counties, towns, or di- 
frifts. And indeed at firſt there were 
but few cauſes reſerved to the king's 
courts after the conqueſt, till the Nor- 
man lerds, who were poſſeſſed of the 
large ſeignevries, carried it with ſo high 
a hand towards their vaſlals and neigh- 
bours, that the latter could not have 
right done them in the ordinary war, 
and ſv were conſtrained to ſeek for jul- 
tice in the King's court, And this was 
I:kewiſe done when contentions aroſe 
hetween the great lords themſelves. 
However, few or no caufes were brought 
thither without permiflion, and the 
party's making fine to the crown, to 
have his plea in curia regis. Thelc 
were fometimes called oblata, or v6 
Juntary fines. When the pleas 1n the 
king's court became very numerous, 
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King William was not ſatisfied with obliging the Engliſh 
to try their cauſes in theſe courts, but forced them alſo to 
W make uſe of the Norman Janguage, 
= :bolſh the Engliſh tongue. W ith this view it was he erect- 
BB < in all the cities and boroughs ſchools * where Norman was 
taught, and obliged parents under heavy penalties to ſend 
their children thither. 1 have clſewhere obſerved tne nature 
of the Norman language, which was very difficult, and hard 
= to be underſtood by the French themſelves, by reaſon of 
© the great mixture of Daniſh with the French, How- 
E cver, the king was ſo bent to introduce his native tongue, 
that he made it his chief buſineſs. They who had any 
concerns at court, and did not ſpeak Norman, were looked 
upon with an evil cye, as perſons that had no complaiſance 
for the king. The moſt effecual means he made ule of to 
oblige the Engliſh to learn Norman, was the publiſhing his 
laws in that tongue®, the ignorance of wilych was no fſuſh- 
cient excuſe for the violators. Some have accuſed him of 


there were certain juſticiers appointed 
to 20 iters through t::e realm, to deter- 
mine pleas and cauſes within. ſeveral 
Ounties. Theſe were veſted with great 
authority. It is not known when theſe 
were firſt inſtituted: but they were 
n:w-modelled, and their new circults 
zypointed by Henry II. A branch of the 
king's conrt was the exchequer. It 
was a fort of ſubaltern court, reſcm- 
bling 31 its model the curia regis. For 
in it preſided and ſat the great officers 
above-mentioned, and ſometime the 
king himſelf, It was called ſcaccari- 
um, becauſe a chequered cloth, figured 
bke a cheſs-board, was anciently wont 
to he laid on the table in the court; 
which cuſtom continues to this day, 
This court is thought to be ficit inſfti- 
tutcd about the time of the conqueſt, 
though it is not known for certain, 
The great perſons that aſſiſted at this 
wurt were called barones f: accarii. 
To theſe was left the care and manage- 
ment of the crown revenv”, &Cc. 
The chief juſticier let to farm the king's 
manors, held pleas at the excnequer, 
and made due allowances to the ac- 
comptants, The other great officer: 
had likewiſe their part in affairs tranf 
acted at the exchegquer, As to cauſes, 
the exchequer at firſt was aiſo a court 
baving jurifaictzon in common-pleas, 

atters remained in this poſture 7:1! 
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the diviſion of the king's court, and 
ſeparation of the common-pleas from 
it, of which notice ſhall be taken here- 
after. Madox's hift. of the excheq. 

n This 1s more than can be found in 
the ancient hiſtorians, He ordered in- 
deed French to be taught 1n all ſc.1991s, 


as Ingulph. teſtifies, ipſum :dioma toan- 


tum abhorrebant, quod——- puert5 ett- 
am in ſcholis principia Itterarum or ime 
matica Gallice ac non Angl:ce tri on» 
tur, p. 71, But this doth not: ;-:2ve 
that he ereQed thoſe ſchools. | 

v The ſingle inſtance or his laws 
being in French in Ingulph. is of no 
conſiderable force; for the laws of 
king Edward, confirmed by king W:1- 
ham, vere written jt Latin, and net 
in French; as were alfo the body of 
laws of this king <ranted by way 'vf 
a charter, The like may be ſaid cons 
cerning thoſe of his ſucceſſors: for ©!1 
our ancient laws and ſtatutes, from ine 
reign of king Henry I. to the fittiie 
of Weſtminſter 7, which was made 
11 the third year of Edward I. are 
drawn up in Latin, and none of them 
in trench; as are alſo all their char- 
fers, except ſome few of the thre? Fr it 
Norman J:ings, which are either vt» 
tza in Engliſh Saxon alone, or in 1.:tin 
with the Engiih verſion under ths 
Tyrrel's 1atroduRion to vol. 1, p. ci, 


acting 


II9 
1080, 


—— 
and did all he cowuld to He endea- 


vours to aboe 
liſh the Eng- 
I:th tongue, 


Ingulph. 
Halkot. 


To80. acting in this particular from a worſe motive. 
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They pretend 


| e=y=—d Nis aim was to enſnare the Engliſh by cauting them . to com- 


Remark on What was uſed in the time of the Saxon kings. 


mit offences, which were generally puniſhed by muiQs and 
confiſcations to his uſe. But ſuppoſing this were not fo, as 
It muſt be confefled it cannot be proved, his covetous tem- 
per, and all his other ways to heap up Oy are but too juſt 
grounds for ſuch an accuſation, 

To return to the Norman lahgnage. There are thoſe 
who affirm, that in ſpite of all his endeavours the king could 
not introduce it into England. On the'contrary, they main- 
tain, the Normans by degrees learnt to ſpeak Engliſh, their 
ſmall number being carried away by 'the bulk of the nation, 
Others, who zre of a contrary opinion, endeavour to de- 
monftrate the Norman tongue was eſtabliſhed upon the ruins 
of the Engliſh. But it is difficult for either to prove their 
afſertioiis. Thus much is certain, the language ſpoken in 
England after the conqueſt, was not exactly the ſame with 


Hywev 'er, 


the Englih the. Normans cannot be faid to learn Engliſh, or the Envlith 


admit of Norman, but rather out of the two languages was 
formed a third, which was neither one nor other, but Par- 
took of both, Nevertheleſs, all public acts were in Norman 
til] Edward the third's time ?, 

The king's partiality to the Normans was ſo great, that 
he could not forbear ſhowing it upon all occafions, In- 


The king's' gulphus, abbot of Croyland, gives us an inſtance which 


deſerves notice, He ſays, he appeared one day before the 
council, where the king was preſent, to demand certain lands 
| belonging to his monattery 4, then in poſtefion of Taiboys, 
a Norman. who had ſettled there ſome monks of his own 
nation. 'F he King, continues the hiſtorian, examin.ng the 
original charter or grant of the abbey-lands, judged at fiſt 
that the demand was right and juſt. But Talboys alledging 
in his defence, that the Monks ſettled on theſe lands were 
| Normans, and hearty friends to the king, whereas thoſe of 
Croyland were 'Engliſh, this ſingle argument was ſufficient 


P Till the thirty-third of that king. 
As for pleadings in French, they were 
' In uſe only in the king's' own court 


(now called the king's-bench) or elſe. 
but in inferior 


in the exchequer ; 
ecurts in the county, where far the 
greater part of the law-bufineſs of the 
kingdom was &diſpatched, it was other- 
wiſe---The gncient law books we have, 


viz. Glanvil, Bracton, and Fleta, are 


in Lat; the firſt we can find in 


French being Breton and Horn's Mir- 
ror of juſtices, both which were writ- 
ten in the time of Edward I. when 1t 
became very much the faſhion to write, 
not only ouf laws in F rench, but our 
very parhament rolls of Edward ll. 
and great part of Richard II's reign 
in that language. The reaſon of which 
Mr. Tyrrel goes on to aſſign, Pe Che 
introduQion. 
9 The CE] 0: Spalding, I-eulrh. 
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Se, induce the king to give ſentence in favour of the Normans. 1o8r. 
W:Jcrein, he was biaſled by his natural inclination and intereſt. Commu 
EThe tormer made him favour his own nation, and the latter. 
T in-!\1cd him to put it as much as poſſible out of the power of 
- the Engliſh to revolt, 6 3 | 

What has been hitherto faid of the oppreſfions of the Oo aſpires 
Englith, ivffices to ſhow, they did not complain without ct 
cauſe. Perhaps their impatient behaviour occaſioned theſe PT: 
oppreſions. But, be this as It will, it is certain they were 
extremely impoveriſhed, whillt they beheld the Normans 
enriched by their ipoils. A fingle inftance will demonſtrate 
how much they were pillaged by thote who were moſt in 
{>0ur with the king, Odo, b.ſhop of Payeux, his half- 
brother, aſter an abode cf fifteen or fixteen years in England, 1082. 
thought himſelf rich enough to purchaſe the papacy. To wwe 
that end, be bought a ſtately palace at Rome, where he de- gang 
io-ncd to refide and convey all Ffis treafures, that he might Matt. 
be ready upon the pope's death to execute his dehgn. Mean 
time, as he was willing to conceal his intentions, he took 
the opportunity to begin his journey curing the king his 
brothei's abſence in Normand;, and went to the iſle of 
@ Wicht, where his fhips lay ready for him, Contrary winds 
preventing him ſrom embarking ſo foon as he expefled, he 
was farced to remain ſome time 1n the iſle, His ſtay there 
broke a] his meaſures. The king having intelligence of his 
deli-n, came over wich all ſpeed, and furprized him juſt 


© he was going to fail, He ordered him to be ſeized im- The king 
ae - Haga s ſeizes him 

mediately., But finding tear. and reſpect hindered his of- 4,4 cons 

ficers trom doing their duty, be laid hands on him himſelf. In cates his 

vain did the prelate plead the privileges of his order, "The eſtate. 

king told him, he ſeized him not as biſhop, but as earl of 

E Kent, and commanded him to priſon; this ſeizure was quickly 

followed with a confiſcation of all his effefts to the king's 

uſe, the prelate being convicted of numbericſs extortions and 

g rapines®,. | E | 

E Nothing remarkable happening in the reſt of this, and the 1084. 

| next year, I ſhall proceed to the occurrences of the year Au 

1284, in which wc meet with the death of queen Matilda *, Death of 


. the queen. 
- | : | SO Malmiſb, 
7 Odo had engaved Hugh earl of hedied at the fiege of Antioch, Malmſb. pq,yeq. 
Cheſter, with a great many knights s She died on the firſt of November, Ingulph. 


3:4 other perſons of quality, to attznd after a lingering illneſs ; and was buried 
1m in his journey to Rome, Ord. in the nunnery of the Holy Trinity 
Vital, He was ſent priſoner to Nor- near Caen, which ſhe had founded. 
4ndy, and being ſet at liberty after Ord. Vital. See her epitaph in Sands 
fn cath of William T1. weat along fore, P+ 3z 4+ 

A: Coke Robert to Jeruſatem, where 


and 


_ Hoved, 


122 
1084. 


Nee med ned with, 


King of 


- Denmar 


about to 1n- 
vade Eng- 
land. 

I; Dunelm, 
Maimſb. 


Fl. Wig. 


Huntingd. 


which being ſupported with force, appeared very plauſible, 
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and the king's preparations againſt an invaſion he was threat. 


The Engliſh who had taken refuge in Denmark 
perſuaded king Canute that their countrymen waited on| 
for an opportunity to throw off the Norman yoke. The 


preſent juncture ſeeming very favourable, he formed a pro- 


ject to conquer England, to which he had ſome pretenſions, 


To this end he fitted out a fleet*, and levied troops, whoſ: 
numbers plainly ſhowed he had ſome great deſign in hand, 
Thoſe preparations gave king William ſome uneaſlineſs, the 


advices from Denmark putting it out of doubt that this ar- 


mament was deſt2ned againſt him. As he durlt not confide 


In the Engliſh, he brought into the kingdom a numerouz 


army of foreigners ®, and Jaid upon his ſubjecls a tax of fix 


ſhillings upon every hide of land, which was three times az 


much as dane-gelt uſed to be, Whether Canute was di- 
verted from his purpoſe by the preparations in Engiand, or 
by tome other unexpected aitairs ”, he gave it over without 
making aty attempt. "Ihe king, on his part, diſbanded his 
army *, but the money levied for their pay, was not rettored, 
On the contrary, . he impoſed a new tzx, on account of the 
order of knighthood, he intenced to confer on Henry his 
youngeſt ſon?7. "The Norman cuſtom of making the prince 
preſents, when he knighted any of his ſons, tended too much 


to the king's benefit for him to neglect to introduce it into 
England, where it was never practiſed before *, 
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t Conſiſting of above ſixteen hundred 
ſhips. Malmſh. 

uv Or French and Normans, which 
he quartered all about England; and 
ordered the biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
Tons, viſcounts, &c, to find them in 
provihons, He ordered at the ſame time 
the maritime places to be latd waſte, 
thet the enemy, at their firſt Janding, 


might find no ſuſtenance, $S. Dunelm. 
Malmſh. 
Ww He was detained by contrary 


winds for near two years together, 
Malmſb 

x He ſent back part of the army, 
and kept the reſt with him all the 
winter, S. Dunelm. 

y He was knighted in Whitſun 
week, at Weſtminſter, where the king 
held his court. Soon after king Wil- 
liam ordered the archbiſhops, biſhops, 
abbots, earls, barons, viſcounts, cum 
fois mulitibus, to attend him at Sa- 


I:ſbury, on the firſt of Auguft, where 
he made them all ſwcar fealty ro him, 
And from thence went to the iſle of 
Wight, in order to pais into Normandy; 
and whilſt he lay there, he extorted a 
great ſum of money from his ſubjects, 
not minding whether he did it right or 
wrong; and ſo he went into Norman- 
dy. - Sax. Ann. S. Dunelm. 

Zz Among the ancient aids payable 
to the king from the 1mmediate te- 
nants of the crown (and likewiſe t0 
inferior lords from their immediate te- 
nants,) were theſe three, namely, to 
make his eldeſt fon a knight, to mar- 
ry his eldeſt daughter, and to rantom 
his perſon when taken in war, It das 
not appear what author Rapin follows 
in ſaying this aid was levied by the con- 
queror, to make his youngeſt ſon 2 


| knight, which was never practiſed. 


Neither 1s it mentioned in Madox, 
other authentick authors. 
| Fo 


ke 
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W {t was not difficult for the king to Jay what burdens he 1084. 
caſed on his ſubjefts, ſince he was ſure to be obeyed in ww 
WE hatever he enjoined. The Normans took care not to The flate of 
ES oppoſe his will, tor fear of loſing their eſtates the ſame way Maimſb, 
Whey acquired them, I mean by a bare act of his good plea- | 
BE.rc, and the Engliſh were unable to throw off his op- 

WS reffive yoke. There was ſcarce a lord of that nation, but 

What was impriſoned or baniſhed. If any ſtil] preſerved their 

Wiberty, they were watched fo narrowly, that the leaſt oppo- 

tion, or the leaſt ſuſpicion given the king, was ſufficient to 

Wruin them. Edgar Atheling, who ſeemed the moſt formi- 

BJable, ſubliſted entirely upon his penſion from the king. Be- 108 [ 
Eſides, fince his voluntary ſubmiſſion to the conqueror, he had ALLY 
forfeited the affettion of the Engliſh, who looked upon him Edgar goes 
now with the utmoſt contempt, An hiſtorian even aſſures ——— ra 
W us, he was in ſome meaſure ſtupid. And for proof alledges, Matmwv. 
W that for a horſe preſented him by the king, he remitted the S. Dunclm. 
E penſion given him for his livelihood. The ill ſtate of his 

& fairs, and perhaps the fear of falling a ſacrifice to the 

E king's ſuſpicions, made him reſolve to go into the eaſt and 

WE bear arms againſt the infidels*. The king readily giving 

W him leave, he ſet out attended with two hundred knights, 

= who having loſt their eſtatzs in England, were willing to 

{eek their fortune elſewhere. Having ſpent two years in 

@ the eaſtern parts, where, it is pretended he fignalized him- 

= {elf by many brave ations, he returned to England, regard- 

IE ic(s of the eſtates and honours offered him by the emperor of 

EZ Conitantinople, 

= Edxar's departure freeing the king from all uncaſfineſs 166, 
= on his account, every one imagined that monarch would 

for the future turn his thoughts to peace, to which he was William 
| a ſtranger almoſt from his very birth. Beſides, he was v2 28+»? 
# grown 1o corpulent and unwieldy, that a quiet life ſeemed Eng. 
E abſolutely neceſſary for him. But he was far from any ; 
© fuch thought, All on a ſudden he is ſeen to mike extraor- - 

dinary preparations, which plainly ſhewed he was meditating 

| iome great undertaking. Philip, king of France, eafily 

| cueſled this armament was deſigned ?gainſt him. And in- 

| deed quickly after, king William ſets out for Normandy, 

| in order to make fierce war with France*. But Philip 

] | prevented 
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E 27 Along with Robert earl Goodwin's b He would have been, long before, 
E fon. Malmſb. His fiſter Chriſtina revenged of the king of France, for 
© 3, before this, veiled a nun in the affiſting his fon Robert, and exciting 
| Nonaſtery of Rumſcy ia Hampſhire, him to frequent revolts ; if he had not 
s Sax, Ann, S, Dunelme | been afraid of a civil war in N _— 
whic 
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1086. prevented the impending ſtorm, by offering propoſals, which 
L—— were followed by a truce. The king, whoſe corpulency 
Atruce. was extremely troubleſome to him, taking this opportunity 
gr Þ to go through a courſe of phytic, a jeſt of king Philip o, 
Broken by Calioned the breaking off the truce. This prince aſking one 
2jel, that was come from Roan, whether the king of England wa 
; delivered yet of his great belly? king William, being in. 
formed of it, {ent him word ©, as ſoon as he was up again, 
he would come and offer in the church ut Notre-Dame 
1087, Paris, ten thouſand lances by way of wax-lights%. Hi 
words were ſoon followed by deeds ; ior marching in the very 
| William hotteſt time of the ſummer, he rava;-l ie Vexin in a ter. 
_ rible manner, and then laid {eve to Miantes, tHe was þ 
$2 Ann. provoked, that after takins the city, he reduced it to athes 
$. Dunelm. without ſparing the very churchss, in one of which tx 
 hermits were burat*®., 7 he warmth of the ſeaſon, and the 
great fire, which he ſtood very near to ſee his orders execut- 
ed, threw him into a fever, which interrupted his provrefs 
Falls im, T'bis was attended with another accident, no let; fatal to him, 
Hurts him- Whilſt he was on the road in his return to Roan, leaping a 
on mo ditch on horle-back, he fo bruited the rim of his belly againſt 
Ord. Vizal, the pummel of the tfaddle, that the violence of the bioy 
very much increaſed his fever. Afﬀter this accident, not 
being able to mount his horſe, he was carried in a litter to 
Roan, where he grew worſe and worſe. As foon as he 
found he was near his end, he becan teriouſly to refett on 
all the paiſt actions of his life, and view them in a dijerent 
Gives Alms. light from what he had hitherto done. He ordercd ]Jarge 
Sets the pri- ſums to be given to the poor and the churches, particularly 
”_=_ at for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt at Mantes. He tet at 
Malth,. liberty all the priſoners, among whom were Morcar and 
£  Vinoth*. This laft, brother to king Harold, hai been 
impriſoned in Normandy from his childhood, when he was 
Ora, Vital, given in hoſtage by ear] Goodwin to Edward the confetivr, 
lt was much more difficult to obtain the like favour of the 


which might have been attended with © Swearing by the reſurreQion and 
attother in England ; both which would ſplendor of God, his uſual oatt. 
have found him more work than he Malmſb.p. 112. 15.69 
could well. have diſpatched. But at #4 Alluding to the cuſtom of Iying-! 
laft, in the year 1c87, they came to women in thoſe days, who were wont 
blows. Robert was the occaſion of it ; to offer lighted candles at their church: 
for he revolted again, and ret'red to .ing. | 1 

the king of France, who furniſhed © The Fneliſh hiſtorians fay tv? 
him with troops, wherewith he ra- nuns. Huntingd, Sax. Ani. | 
vaged Normandy, W, Gemeticen, f And Roger and Siward, ſurname! 
| of Daniel, Barn, ; Dunclm, 


king 
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king for the biſhop of Bayeux his brother, becauſe he had 1087. 
ſworn never to releaſe him, However, he was prevailed C.cu 


E ſion. Adding, as he would not preſume to bequeath a 
E crown, which of right did not belong to him, he left it to 
| God's diſpoſal, but if he might have. his wiſh, William, his 
| {ccond ſon, ſhould wear it after him. In his will, which G 
| he made juſt before he died *, he left Normandy to his eldeſt p,, Virg, 
| {on Robert, not ſo much out of affeftion, as becauſe he Malmbb. 
E forclaw great obſtacles in the execution of his will, ſhould he 
| have ordered it otherwiſe. Henry, his third ſon, had for his 
| ſhare an annuity of five thouſand marks *, with all his | 
| mother's effects ; this was all his portion. It is ſaid, the ora. vital, 
| young prince complaining that he was ſo ill provided for, Brompt. 
| the king told him, by a prophetic ſpirit, he ſhould one 
| day be king of England, and excel his brothers in glory and 
riches, But it is hardly credible, God fo intimately revealed 
himſelf to ſuch a prince, | | 

Though the dying king Jeft his crown to God's diſpoſal, 
| he did all that Jay in his power to procure it for his ſecond 
ſon, He wrote upon that ſubje& to Lanfranc a very preſ- org. Vital; 
| ling letter, which. he ordered his fon William, even before 
| his dexth, to carry himſelf, No doubt, he thought that 
prince would meet with too ſtrong an oppoſition in England, 
| In caſe neceſſary meaſures were not taken before-hand, to 
ziin the conſent of the Normans and Engliſh. Having thus 
ſettled his temporal affairs,” he cauſed himſelf ty be removed | 
to Hermentrude, a villaze near Roan, that he might be Eadmer. 
more at liberty to think of his ſpiritual concerns. Here this 
prince ended his days on the ninth of September, in the ſixty He dies. 
fourth year of his age, after a reign of fifty-twa years in 94. Vitak 
| Normandy, and twenty-one in England'. If ſome of his 
| hiſtorians are to be credited, he expreſſed on his death-bed a 


* And which is extant in Orderic thouſand marks in money, 

ItNis, as alſo among Camdent An- 1 He reigned twenty years, ten months, 
$ica, Normannica, &c. and twenty fix days, reckoning from 

» Vitals lays, he left him only five the battle of Haſtings, R, de Diceto. 


hearty 
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10874 hearty ſorrow for all the injuries he had done the Engli 
xy —d His body was removed to Caen without any ceremony, ay 
| depoſited in the abbey-church, built by himſelf, where hy 
M. Paris, had choſen to lie, Robert, his eldeſt fon, being then iy 
Brompt. Germany, and William in England, his youngeſt fon Hen 
Malmſb. took care of his funeral. The corps was but meanly attends 
' for ſo great a prince, his principal officers having abandone 
him before he expired, ſome to make their court to Rober, 
Ord. Vitat, Others to William *. An extraordinary adventure rendere 
Mat. Paris. the funeral of this monarch very remarkable. As they wer 
ES going to Jay him in his grave, [Anſelm Fitzarthur; ; 
orman gentleman, ſtands up and forbids the burial in thi 
place, claiming the ground as his inheritance, and alledging, 
the deceaſed had built the church upon it, without paying 
him for it. Whereupon, they were forced to ſtop, ac. 
cording to the laws of the country, in order to examine this 
pretenſion, which proving well grounded, Henry was oblig- 
ed to make the gentleman ſatisfaCtion ', and then the cory 

was interred ®, | | 
Remarks on Thus lived and died William I. ſurnamed the baſtard and 
the ſurname conqueror, if this laſt title may be juſtly aſcribed to him, 
of conque- . e's. . | De 
volt, ' which all hiſtorians are not agreed in. "They that maintain 
this title agrees with him, ground their opinion upon his 
having no right to the crown, and the ſeverity of his govern- 
ment, which was all along arbitrary. Others affirm, hi 
ele&ion entirely cancelled his right of conqueſt. 'This un- 
certainty gives occaſion to compare him to the emperot 
Auguſtus, of whom it is ſaid, that he came to the empire 
neither by conqueſt, nor uſurpation, nor inheritance, not 
eleion, but by a ſtrange mixture of theſe rights. How- 
ever this be, or in what manner ſoever king William may b! 
accuſed or juſtified upon this head, he kept poſſeſſion of the 
throne, by ſuch politick methods as are praRiſed by the mol 


 _ & And the inferior officers felt a put» ther, before the high-altar of St. Ste- 
_ dering whatever ſtood in their way, ſo phen's monaſtery, which was adornel 
that the king's corpſe was leſt almoſt with gold, filver, and precious ſtones. 
naked. Ord Vitalis. This ſtately monument ſtood till the 
I He paid him fixty ſhillings for- year 1562, and then Chaſtillon taking 
the place where the grave was, and pro- the city of Cacn, certain ſoldiers open: 
miſed to ſee him farther ſatisfied for -ing it, and not finding the treaſur: 
the reſt of the ground. Ord. Vitalis, they expected, broke it to pieces, anc 
Malmib. p. 133, and M. Paris, p. 11. threw about William's bones ; ſome 
fay, he paid him a hundred pounds whereof were afterwards brought 1nt0 
of ſilver. England. But the monks in the ye! 
m William Rufus cauſed a moſt ſtate- 1642, in the place thereof cauſcd 3 

ly monument to be erefted for his- fa- plain altir tomb to be built, 
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able princes, but which are ſeldom conſonant to the maxims 1087. 


of juſtice and equity, ; ; 
This prince's charaQter is variouſly drawn by the hiſtori- 
ans, according to the different lights in which they were plea- 


(—_— —— — 
CharaRer of 


ſed to view him. Some, confidering him only as a conqueror Malmfb. 
of a great kingdom, extol him to the ſkies for his valour ang Sax. Ann. 


prudence, and ſlightly paſs over the reſt of his ations. Others 
conſidering the fame conquelt as a real uſurpation, and re- 
fleAing chiefly on the means he uſed to preſerve it, ſcruple 
| not to repreſent him as a real tyrant. It is eertain, they 
E may be all in the right, ſince there was in this monarch a 
Y great mixture of good and bad qualities. He was reckoned 
& one of the wiſeſt princes of his time. Ever vigilant and 
active, he ſhewed as great reſolution in executing, as bolds 
neſs in forming his deſigns. He ſaw danger at a diſtance, 
| and generally endeavoured to prevent it, But when that 
E could not be done, no man faced it with greater intrepidity. 
# On the other hand, his extreme covetous temper, and par- 
© tiality to his countrymen, led him to the commiſſion of many 
E things, which can hardly be juſtified. Es 

E In his younger years, he was handſome and well propor- 
E tioned. He had rather' a ſtern and majeſtick, than a mild 
E and taking countenance ; however, he could ſometimes put 
8 on ſuch ſweetneſs and gentleneſs in his looks, as were hardly 


E to be reſiſted. We may gueſs his great ſtrength and vigour Matms: 


E from hiſtorians afſuring us, none but himſelf could bend his 
E bow. The ſame hiſtorians are very much divided concern- 
© ing his chaſtity. Some ſay, he was very much addicted to 
E women in his youth : others tell us,-his little inclination that 
| way, gave occaſion to call his manhood in queſtion. Some 
& affirm, after he was married, he never gave his queen cauſe 
| to be jealous. Others aſſure us, he kept for his miſtreſs a 
| clergyman's daughter, whom Matilda, ordered to be ham- 
| ſtringed, Be this as it will, after he was on the throne of 


W England, hunting was obſerved to be his ſole diverſion. His 


houſhold was perfetly well regulated; but his expences 
| were not anſwerable to his .greatnels and riches, Neverthe- 
leſs, upon ſolemn occaſions, he loved magnificence, and 


took a pleaſure in appearing'in all his grandeur. Seldom did 


he fail of being crowned every year", at the three great gax. Ana, 
feaſts of Chriſtmas, Eaſter, and W hitſuntide, which he ge- Malmib. 


| nerally ſpent at Glouceſter, Wincheſter, and Weſtminſter. 
During theſe feſtivals he kept a ſplendid court, was much 


n He wore his crown; that is, kept his covrt, or great councils then. 


more 


-2.28 
1087. 


ky — men of the kingdom were uſually about him whilſt theſe {6 


Bax. Ann, 
Brompt. 


*ed; and its nature very different from what it had been. 


"THE HISTORY 
more eaſy of acceſs, and liberal of his favours. The ore 


lemnities laſted ; but one can hardly believe it was in ore 
to hold a wittena-gemot or parliament, as ſome do pretend» 
And indeed, there is no likelihood, that after depriving the 
Engliſh of their eſtates, he ſhould leave them in pole 
of the greatelt of their privileges. It is ſtill lefs probable he 
would transfer this right to foreigners, fince he was at liber. 
ty to grant them the Engliſh eſtates on what terms he pleaſe 
Now it is certain, his temper was ſuch, that he would new 
voluntarily render himſelf dependent on his own ſubje, 
However this be, if the Saxon wittena-gemot fubſiſted in hi 
reign, it may at leaſt be aflirmed, its authority was very limit 


"There are hiſtorians who greatly commend this prince' 
clemency, on account of his being very often fatisfied wit 
puniſhing the Engliſh rebels, by the confiſcation of ther 
eſtates. It cannot be denied, what they ſay is true, with 
regard to perſons of the firſt rank, Indeed, except ex! 
Walthoff, who was publicly beheaded, - and Egelwin, bi- 
ſhop of Durham, who was ftarved in priſon, we do not find 
any of the principal Engliſh lords put to death in this reign, 
But his clemency with reſpeCt to perſons-of a lower rank cin- 
not be juſtly extolled. It is certain he puniſhed great num- 
bers with death, put out the eyes, or cut off the hands 
many others, and condemned multitudes to perpetual impti- 


' © And yet this is what Brady, who 
was no great friend to thoſe aſſemblies, 
thinks fit to own. The conqueror, 
Jays he, commonly kept the Eafter at 
Wincheſter, &c. at which time were 
preſent in court, all the temporal nobi- 


 lity, bithops, abbots, &c. through all 


England ; ſo that at thoſe feſtivals he 
could call agreat council, or . ſynod, at 
a day's warning, and at thoſe times 
were commonly held the great councils 
for all publick affairs. Brady, vol. 11. 
P- 214. note (0). The ſame is alſo 
_ confirmed by the late learned Mr. 
Madox. At his court, and more cſpe- 
_cialy at ſome ſolemn times in the year, 
the king held his great councils, and 
ordinarily tranſa&ed ſuch affairs as were 
of great importance, or required pomp 
and ſolemnity, according to the cuſ- 
tom of the times, The baronage at- 
tending on his royal perfor, made a 
conſiderable part of his court. They 
were his hbomagers ; they heid their @n- 


 ronies of him; he was their ſovercigy 


or chief lord, and they were his men, 
as to life, limb, and earthly honou: 
With them the king conſulted n 
weighty affairs, and did many ſolemn 
ats in their preſence, and with ther 
concurrence The places at whit: 
king William 1s recorded to have hel: 
his court, are as follow: in ti 
year 1069, at York. In 107, ? 
Wincheſter, at Eaſter; and the Whit 
ſuntide following at Windſor, In 1c7, 
at Weſtminſter. In 1084, at Carit- 
mas, he held it (de more) at Glouccſte: 
In 1085, at Wincheſter, at Eafter; * 
Whitſuntide, at London, Ard *: 
Chrifimas, (de more) at Glouceſte!, 
for five days, where he was attenu 
by his great men ; and the clergy alt? 
wards held a ſynod for three days. i: 
T1086, at Wincheſter, at Ecftier; 2% 
at Whitſuntide, at Weſtminſter, Ma 
ox's hiſt, of excheq. 
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OF ENGLAYN D. 
fnment for very flizht crimes. All the hitorians unani- 


moully upbraid him with the death of earl Walthoff, as an 
tion the moit heinous, fince he beheaded him for what he 


bilanced by bis maoteration to ptince Edgar, who had 
furniſhed bim with tfuſicient pretences to ſacrifice him to his 
jcalouly. Perhaps, the Iitcle merit or this prince 'was the 
ſole motive of this moderation, fince the king never conſt- 
Liered him 23 4 very form: 26s 7 rivat!. owever. | think he 
Bough! to be pt al ed: fr hs Demency in this reſpect, {t:ce the 
Imotive iS UnKnOW! Hl wr "ierle formidable foever Edgar 
Eimight be, with reg.rl to. his pe:ſonal qualities, he cannot be 
Jened to be {fo on accont of his birth. He was the oniy 
arviving prince of th- royal family. of Saxons, and as he 
ſerved tor a cloak to ſeveral infurrections, the King could 
no! be entirely aflured of him. 

King William hai by Matilda, daughter to the ear] of 
; 0s tour {ns and hve daughters. "Robem Was Guke of 
Normandy. Richard was killed by aftigin the New Foreit, 

or as others ſay, by a aiftemper c Caught in hunung, of 
which he died in his father's life time?, Wilam mounted 
the throne of England, and was ſucceeded by Henry his bro- 
ther. Cicely, his eldeſt daughter, was abbels of the Holy 
Trinity at Caen: Conftance, was married to Alan Fergeant, 

duke of B Bretagne, Adcia was wite to vtephen, earl of 
Bois, and by him had a fon of the ſame name, whom we 
L1all fee King of England, Adeliza, promiſed to Harold, 

Gied young 1, / Iphoofe; king of Galicia, married the htth, 

whote name was Agatha *, She is ſaid to remain a virgin 
ater marriage, and being entirely devoted to the ſervice” of 
God, ipent her days in the conſtant exerclic of prage 


5.5 OREN 


> W. Malmfb, ſays, he was a very brought back into iter native country, 
promGing youth, He was buried on was Luried at Bayeux. Sandiord, The 
the ſouth fide of the choir of the ca- fifth was Gundred, counte!s of Yurrey, 
tzedr2l church of Winchef'er. His married to Wiltam Warren, _ made 
zfitaph 1 is, Hic jacet Ricardus Wilt, earl of Surrey, by king William Ru= 
l1oris regis fill. & Feorn., dux, fus, She d1td in ch \ilcbed at Caſtle 
.2.duke of Bernay, in N-rmandy. © . . acre, in-Nericik, 1c85. 

? Rapin, miſled by Baker vi oiher S I. The juſt iciarii regis, during 
Togern authors, calls her. \"argaret, the re:: on of Wiltam L. were; I. Otoy 
reckoning her th2 ninth, whereas the biſhop 0: Bayenx, 2. Willam EFitz- 
was the third daughter, See W., Ge-. ofbern, 7. Goisfrid, biſhop of Cul- 


Mm i © # " ® 
UN, 2nd Sandtord. pI. tance. 1 ad5x's Nifſt. excheq . P. 74s 
A w- Hot $4 : 
5 Aga, falſely: called by Rapin, il: Pp ne moſt remarKavle CCCurences 
E220, vas the fixth daughtcr, She not mentioned by Mir. Rapin, are 


ha atianced to Alphonſo, bus died in theſe; 1. king Willem brought the 
ut Journ ney t9 Spain, Her body bei2g Jews Irom Reoai, ©tG 33napit il EnNge 


had already pardoned, "But this ſeverity was in ſome meaſure 


Vol. 1, I land 


His iTue, 


Malmſb. 
Sandiords 
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2. William II. ſurnamed Ruerus. 


HILST the conqueror in Normandy was thinkin 
of death, William his fon was concerting in England 
the neceſſary meaſures to ſecure the crown, purſuar 
to his father's intention. Diſpatch was ſo much the more ne. 


ceſlary on this occaſion, as he had reaſon to fear, in caſe tj 
brother Robert could come in time, he would gain the peopl 
to his ſide. His buſineſs therefore was to ſecure, beforehand, 
the Normans to his. intercſt, who being poſleſted of all the 


land. Stow's chron. 2. In his reign. 


'or much about that time, ſurnames 


came firſt to be uſed. 43. Trial by 
battail was introduced into this king- 
dom. 4. The Normans brought in a 
new way. of creating Knights; and alſo 
the uſe of ſeals and witneſſes, in all 
deeds and inſtruments. Betore that 
time, or at leaſt before the reign of Ed- 
ward the confeflor, the perſons con- 
cerned, only ſet down their names, 
with a croſs before them, Ingulph, 


IT. Asthetranſlator intends to give 


a ſhort account of the coin 1n every 
reign, he begins with obſerving, that, 
probably, the Britons never coined any 
money, but in Czſar's time uſed only 
1r0n rings, and thapeleſs pieces of braſs, 
and that even their tribute money af- 
terwards was the ordinary current coin 
brought in or minted here by the Ro- 
mans, as long as this iſland continued 
a province, For among the many 
thouſand Roman coins, there was ne- 
ver one undoubted Britiſh coin yet pro- 
duced ; thofe oi Cunobelin be liable to 


heh 


Laftly,the Normans brought in the ſhock. 
ing vice of common ſwearing.—In tl; 
year T1076, there was an earthquake in 
England ; and a froſt from the begin. 
ning of November, till the middle «: 
April. In 1077, Aug. 14, there wa 
a very great fire in London, Sax, Ann, 
And again 1n 1087, the greateſt par 
of that city was burnt down (with $: 
Paul's cathedral ;) as were alſo moſt « 
the chief towns in England. Sax, Ant, 
Brompt. p. 982. S. Dunelm. p. 214, 


unanſwerable obje&ions. After tht 
Saxons were ſettled in England, ther 
filver coins were generally all of a fizz, 
and ill-minted, which they called per- 
nies, worth about three-pence ot ou! 
money. "They had alſo haitpennicy 
and farthings, (as appears from i: 
Saxon goſpels) and halt farthings, ca 
led fticas. Of which kind biſhop Ni- 
cholſon takes thoſe braſs pieces to be tha! 
were found ſome years fince at Rippon 
in Yorkſhire, and communicated by !! 
Edward Blacket, the owner, to © 


veral curious antiquaries, After ths 


Norma! 
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«\s and places in the kingdom, were properly to diſpoſe of 1087. 
the future eleftion, However, the Engliſh were by no means Command 


to be negle&ed, leſt, joining Robert's friends, they might 
turn the ſcale to his fide, Mean while, young William 
| was beloved by neither. The Engliſh thought him too 
| }ke his father, and the Normans, who knew him {till better, 
dreaded his rough temper. On the other hand, Robert had 
 birthright to plead in his favour, whereas William could ſup- 
: port his pretentions only by his father's defire of having him 
(or his ſucceſſor, But this bare inJic:tion of hiswill, without 
| an expreſs nominat.on, was very inſufficient. Probably, it 
E would never nave pr. diced the effect the dying king pro- 
miled himſelf, if, before the news of his death reached Eng- 
| }znd, had care not been taken to ditpoſemen to a compli- 
| ance, It was with this view, he ſen over his fon with all 
ſpzed to endeavour, with Lanfranc, and fome other lords, 


to accomplith this project. 


| Norman conqueſt, a pound of gold be- 
ing divided into twenty-four carats, (or 
haif ounces) and every carat into 
four grains, the old fterling, (as it 
was afterwards called) or right ſtand- 
ard of Gold, confiſted of twenty three 
carats, and three grains and a half of 
fne gold, and half agrain of allay of 
copper or filver, Again 3 a pound of 
ſilver being divided into twelve ounces, 
and every ounce into twenty penny- 
weights, and every penny-welght into 
| twenty-four grains, a pound weight of 
old ſterling conſiſted then (as 1t does 
now) of eleven ounces two penny- 
weights of fine filver, and eighteen pen- 
ny-weights of allay, The firſt eight 
kings after the conqueR continued to 
coin money much like their Saxon pre- 
ceceſlors, only a little lighter ; for of 
the Saxon pennies there are ſome at this 
day that weigh more than a penny- 
weight, whereas few of thoſe of the 
Norman kings reach twenty-two grains, 
ll Edward I, when the Engliſh pen- 
files were to weigh a penny-weight. 
The Normans alſo continued the bke 
method with the Saxons as to inſcrip- 
tons, having round the king's head ; 
115 name and- ſtyle; which was very 
Mort, only Rex Or REXAMGLI, andon 
the reverſe, the name of the mint-maſ- 
ter, 2nd place of coinage, The coins of 
te two firſt Williams were very rare, 


Eudo, 


'DEOTFO%Nh 


Lanfranc, 


till a neſt of them was accidentally 
found at York, 1703-4. On their 
ccins, they both appear in a pearl dia- 


dem, with labels at each ear, and an 


arch croſs the head, conſequently they 
are impoſſible to be diſtinguiſhed, Mr. 
'Thoreſby, indeed, aſcribes thoſe with a 
full face to the conqueror, and thoſe 
with the half-face and ſcepter to Rufus. 
The inſcription on the conqueror's mo- 
ney 18, WILLEM. WILLEM V. (miſ- 
taken by Dr. Nicholſon for wit. rt £m 11) 
or WILLEMYS. PILLEM. PILI.EM Ve 
PILLEMYS (P. being the Saxon W.) 
REX. REX. A, ANGL, ANGLO, Or AN=- 
GLOR. Reverſe, a croſs Aeuree with 
four ſcepters quarterly or a croſs with 
four pellets in each quarter, the name 
of the mint-maſter, and place of mint= 
age; AS HEREFORD, LVND' N. LOND. 
LYNDRE. LYNDR, for Londonz C. 
for Canterbury; zo or £'FEr for 
York; LI:COLN. EXETER LEOYNC, 
for Lancaſter ; yinc., for Wincheſter ; 
for Thetford. See the 
coin in the foregoing page, which hath 
on one fide Pil..EM REX A. CLOR. 
and on the reverſe GoDicon LV: DNEN. 
2 He was the king's Reward, Wil- 
liam de Ponte- Arche, gave him the 
keys of the treaſury at Wincheſter : 
aſter whict, going to Dover, Haſtings, 
Pevenſey, and other caſtles on that 
caſt, he made the keepers promiſe not 


I z 


high-treaſurer*, and Brompt, 


132 THE HISTORY 
_ 10875, Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, were very ſervice) 
Ly—) to young William on this occaſion. Eudo had fecuy 
Dover Wincheſter, Pevenſey, Haſtings, and other pla 
| Sax. Ann. on the ſouth coaſt. Moreover, he delivered to him the ly 
Huntingd. King's treaſures, which amounted to ſixty thouſand pouni 
Ingulvh, F 4 P 

: in money, beſides plate and jewels of a much greater valy 
Lanfranc, who was eſteemed and beloved as well by þ 

Engliſh, as Normans, uſed all his credit in his favour, H 

| Pains were crowned with ſo good ſucceſs, that in a little tins 

he drew to his party the leading lords of both nations, 7 

theſe, were added other means, which helped to incline pey. 
Fain. . Pie to William's fide. It was rumoured among the Engliſh 
Paniel. that this prince had made a firm reſolution to govern in 1 
M. Weſt, very difterent manner from his father, that he would heat 


_ en to their juſt complaints, and aboliſh the too rigorous lan" 
enacted ſince the revolution, particularly the laws relating wi” 
t 


the game. In ſhort, it was promiſed in his name, that the 
ſhould be reſtored to a part of their eſtates, and to their an- 
Brompt, _ tient privileges. On the other hand, the Normans wer * 
told, the beit way to preſerve their poſleffions, was to cor- 


firm the conqueror's choice, that the young prince, bein! ® 
placed on the throne, would be led by his own intereſt to (WI. 
port them, fince his and their rights would ſtand on the fans F 
foundation, the will of the Jate king. Robert, being ad. : 
ſent, had but few fricnds to ſpeak for him, As it was ui 
certain how he would behave after his return, thoſe thit G 
would have been inclined to favour him, did not dare to d& 3 
_clare for him openly. They foreſaw the i]l conſequences d R 
ſuch a proceeding, in caſe he ſhould not think fit to ſuppotl- 


S. Dunelm. them. Beſides this paity had no head. ' William had taket 
one. care to keep Ulnoith and Morcar in prifon, notwithſtanc 
ing his father's orders to the contrary, for fear they ſhoull 
head the Engliſh, whom he did not take for his friends. Al 
theſe circumliances, well managed by Lanfranc, and other al | 
herents to prince William, concurring to pave his wayt 
Willkam {the thione, he was cruwned the 27th of September, eighteel 
crowned. Jays after his fathers's death ?. 
Fadmer. | 
% hs 2 ot PS. ; S . a h ; | 
Ore, Vi). to deliver them without his knowledge, to ſome of the chief cathedral churas 
ſtill concealing the king's death 3 vw-hich and monaſteries ten marks of g#%« i 
done, he returned to Wincheſter, and piece, to ſome ſix, and to others lets 
diſcovered thet the king was dead. Hiſt, beſides rich croſſes, candleſticks, &« 
of Colche!.er-abbey, in monatfiic. Angl, and to ſmaller churches in the count!) 
P. II. p. 339. five ſhillings a piecez he alſo fent 1 
b After his coronation he went to hundred pounds to each county t he 
Winchefter, and diſtributed his father's diſtributed amongſt the poor, + Du: 
treaſure, according to his lat will, viz. nelm. Malmſb. 
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This prince, ſurnamed Rufus, from being red haired «, 


ed, the younger had nothing to give him the preference to 
he elder. "The only good quality remarkable in him was 
is great Courage, which however was hardly to be diſtin- 
iſhed from a brutiſh fierceneſs. He was of a very ill difpo- 
ition, Which being never corrected by education, frequent- 
v led him to ations, unworthy of a prince. Bred up to 
rms from his youth, and at a court, where he continually 
dcheld inſtances of ſeverity and abſulute power, he became 
b perfect brute in his behaviour and manners. To theſe 
|| qualities he joined a great indifferency for religion, 
2nd his whole conduct ſhewed him to be regardleſs of ho- 


ut with this difference, the father heaped up money purely 


t, whereas the ſon loved it only to {quander it away in vain 
xpences, wherein he was guided more by caprice than rea- 
ſon, However, in the beginning of his reign, as it was his 
Intereſt to hide his inclinations for fear of alarming his ſub- 
jets, he put on a maſk for ſome time. Jt was even obſerved 
with plealute, that he affected to be guided by the counſels 
of Lanfranc, who was univerſally efteemed and beloved. It 
was chiefly the reſpect he at firſt paid this wiſe counſelor, 


133 
I087.. 


vas thirty years of age when he aſcended the throne, Pro- wn 
ably be was indebted for his good fortune to Robert's dif- His charac / 
vliging his father, who never forgave his revolt, And in- Me 


our or honeſty. He was as greedy of money as his father, 


or the ſake of hoarding, and very unwillingly parted with. 


$, Dunelm, 
Hoved, 


that filled the Engliſh with hopes of a happy change in their 


fortune, and prevented them trom giving ear to the fſolicita- 
tions of thole that would have engaged them in Robert's 
cauſe, 

But whilſt the confidence he placed in this prelate was ſer- 
viceable to him, with regard to the Engliſh, it occaſioned 
ſuch troubles from another quarter, as ſhook him in his 
throne. Odo, his uncle, biſhop of Bayeux, who was late- 
ly releaſed out of priſon, could not bear to fee Lanfranc in fo 
great favour *, He had harboured a fecret animoſity againſt 
the archbiſhop, ever ſince his adviſing the king to ſeize him, 
as he was embarking for Rome. This private enmity, join- 
eto a defire of ruling again as he had done formerly, threw 

Jim upon the project of dethroning the king, and ſetting the 
crown on the head of Robert, who was lately returned to 


Normandy, He did not want a pretence to countenance his 


(98 


> | of his carldom of Kent, Malmtfh, 
He was come over to England, | 


4:2 entcroriſ 


; Or from his red compleRion. Tyr- and had been confirmed 1n the poſſeflion 


1088. 
Cann, —_—_d 
again W 1l- 

l:N;, 
Maltmfb, 
Hg ved. 

S. Dunelm, 

Ord. Vital, 
Mat. Paris, 


% 
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_ 1088, enterpriſe, Robert's birthright furniſhed him with a ver 


Robert boy. {2 2 TEfolution upon fo advantageous a propoſal, But as ; 
rows money had not money ſufficient to defray the expences of fo gre 


of his bro- 


ther Henry, 


Brompt, 


. peed tome relief from the troubles that were going to he 


_ tiſh prince, without religion or honeſty ; that they had rex 


judged much more capable of ſerving Robert than the 


his preſence, with a body of Norman troops, to recover iſt 
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plauſible one, As ſoon as he had taken this reſolution, he 
drew into his. plot ſome of the principal Norman lords 
It was neceſlary to begin with them. fitice, without thei 
aid, the Engliſh were able to do nothing, Theſe Norman 
being gained with many others, by their means, it was nd 


very difficult to perſuade the Enghith to join with them. A 


the greateſt part were diſpoſicſſed of their eſtates, they ex. 


railed in the kingJom, by the diſfentian between the tw 
brothers. In order to confirm both Engliſh and Normans in 
their reloluiian, Qdo repreſented to them, there was ng 
living happily under the government of a capricious and bry. 


fon to drea'' the worlt, if they gave him time to eſtab/iſh him- 
ſeif in the throne, and therefore, ſhould they delay to take 
proper meaſures to ſcreen themſelves from the impending 
evils, it would perhaps be too late, when they had : 
mind to undertake it, He added, juſtice itſelf required the 
crown to be given to the firſt-born, to which he had a law- 
ſul right, and of which he had not deſerved to be deprived, 
Thele confiderations were {trengthened with aſſurances of the 
uprizhtneſs and generolity of Robert. He ſet forth his mild 
and gracious diſpolition, which put them in hopes of enjoj- 
ing, under his government, the tranquillity they ſo earneſtly 
longed for, ES, 

. Whether birth-right had any weight with theſe Jords, or 
William's ill-temper made them wiſh tor anew maſter, they re 
cam2 into the prelate's meaſures. Each promiſed to do hu 
utmoſt to promote the deſign, provided Robert would exe! 
himſelf likewiſe, and bring over ſupplies from Normandy, 
The Nurman lords, who were in the conſpiracy, beftirrel 
themſelves ſo effetually, that they quickly gained almoſt all 
the leading men of their nation. As ſoon as the biſhop 
was ſecure of the aſſiſtance of his countrymen, whom be 


Engliſh, he ſent him word, that nothing was wanting bit 
crown fo unjuſtly uſurped by his brother, As this news couid 
not but be very agreeble ta the duke, he came immediate! 
an undertaking, he borrowed [three thouſand pounds] of hi 


brother Henry, for which he mortaged to him the count! 


0: 


— 
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eCotentin®. Then he ſent his uncle word, he would not 1o8-. 
fil of coming to England, as ſoon as poſhble, defiring wy 
him to prepare every thing for the execution of their de- 

ſtons. | : ; 
"As ſoon as the Norman lords were certified of Robert's re- The conſyi- 
ſolution, they began to ſtir. The biſhop of Conſtance, r2tors take 
with his nephew Mowbray, made themſelves maſters of g& 
Bath and Barklay caſtle, and ftored Brifto] with ammuni- $. Dunelm, 
tion, intending that place for their chief magazine. Roger Brompt. 
Bygod in Norfolk, Hugh Grantmenil in Leiceſterſhire, feiz- 
ed ſeveral places. Roger de Montgomery ', William biſhop 
of Durham, Bernard of Newark *, Roger Lacey, Ralph 
| Mortimer ſecured Worceſterſhire. In a word, there was not 
a lord among the conſpirators, but what fortifhed himſelf in 
ſome city. Had Robert arrived at that time, probably he . 
| would have dethroned his brother. But his natural indo- 
| Jence, and unneceſlary expences made him Joſe fo fair an op- 
portunity, On the contrary, the king, who was of a quite 
different temper, omitted nothing to ſtifle the conſpiracy, 
| whilſt his brother afforded him time. The moſt effectual 
means was the gaining the Engliſh to his fide, in which Lan- Lanfrane 
franc's intereſt was very ſerviceable to him. This prelate, 9 mY 
who in the late reign had ſhewn great regard for the Engliſh, 1 5 42 
made uſe of their confidence in him, to induce them to afſ- Malmih. 
filt the king in ſo urgent a necefſity. By his ſolicitations and ** 482: 
and pains, he reclaimed the conſpirators, and perſuadei the 

relt to continue firm to the king *®. In a very ſhort ſpace 

William was enabled to ſend out a fleet, whilſt with an ar- : 
my of Engliſhmen, he marched againſt Odo his uncle, whom TOERg. 
he juſtly conſidered as the ringleader of the rebe]s. The $ax. Anne 
prelate had fortified himſelf in Kent, where he had made Ord. Vital, 
himſelf maſter of Rocheſter and Pevenſey: as ſoon as he 
heard of the king's approach, he ſhut himſe}f up in Peven- 
ley, where he hoped to hold out a ſiege, till the Duke of Nor- 

mandy ſhould come ro his relief, But as he was more violent 
than courageous, and for want of fore-fight, had even ne- 
gicCted to provide things neceſſary for his defence, the town 
was taken in a few weeks, by the furious aſlaults of the 

king, Odo could obtain his pardon upon no other terms Hoved. 
but the procuring the ſurrender of Rocheſter, where the Bompt. 

© The county of Conftantin (new d He promiſed them that the king 

Cotentin) was then the tliird part of would make good laws, aboliſh the 

Normandy, taxes, and give them tree liberty of 


i EarlofArunde! andShrewſbury.Brady. hunting, Malmſb, Sax. Ann. &c. 
s Or rather of Newmarket, Brompt. 


R, de diceto, | 
I 4 chief 
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1088, Chief of the Norman lords were ſhut up, under the commar! 
L—y— of Euſtice earl of Boulogne. To this purpoſe he was co 
ducted to the g ites of Rocheſter, where he feigned to ye 
M. Paris. ſuade the governor io ſurrender the city. But | Euſtace 0h. 
Malmſb, ſerving. by his louks, that he cid nt ſprak from his hear, 
d tined him priſoner, and fo furniſhed tim with a plaufih 
_ excuic for the breach of lis promile, 
He befieges William defpairing of be: ming maſter of Rocheſter thi 
Rocheſter, © 
Huntingd, Ways» Was obliged to beſrge it, He was fix weeks befin 
the town without making” any progrefs, the beſieged Gefent. 
F ing themſelves with fuch by avery, thut he begaiy to lofe al 
Qrd, Vital, hopes of ſucceſs, But at lengih a Cont. gious Giſtemper, 
which daily weakened them, compelled tum to defire a 
pitulation, It was no eaſy matter to agrec upon the terms 
At length, after many debates, ih» ki.'g gianted ihem the 
liberty to march off with their hortes, without homes Of being 
' ever reſtored to their eſtates and employment. Tre 
biſhop of Bayeux, being reduced to a v ry | w condition 
retired to the duke of Normandy, who conmitted to hun 
Negligence the adminiſtration of his affairs. The fi g2 of R hel 
bags had furniſhed the duke with a fair opporturicy to make a di 
Hoved. verſion in ſome other part of the kined>dm. But by anin- 
excuſuble negligence, he Joſt the adv antage f fo favoua''e a 
juncture In ltcad of going himſelf inte, Englan 1d, with force 
proportionable to the oreatneſs of his enterpiiſe, he coutcnte 
himſelf with {ending a lingle ſhip with ſome ſold:ers, wito were 
all taken and drowned |. 
The king Villam, being maſter of Rocheſter, m-rched his army 
goes againſt, ards Durham, to. chiſtiſe the biſh: 2p, who was one of 
the biihop of 
Durham. the rebels. As the garrifon was very weak, the city ws 
and baniſhes quickly obliged to ſurrender, and the biſhc p. with all that hat 
ig tuken arms wgainſt the King, were ba:1ſhed, Thus, thi 
S. Dunelm. confpiracy, which ſeemed fo dang: rou-, was cruſhes by the 
Vigout. and good FOES of the ki: Jo, who equally mae 
uſe of Prudence and force to biivg tte rebels to reaſon. He 
G. Mzlmſp, Not only -ained by his adgrefs ! 1ontzomery, but alſo tevers 
M. Paris, other lords, whole deſeRtinn. was + Very prejud cial to Roberts 
party. By his ſecret emiilzr es, he made them fenfible they 
were extremely in the wrong GA act. againſt him : that ſee- 
ing they held their eltates by virtue of the fame right that 
procured him the crown, it was manifeitly their interck 


i The hiſtorians fay, that he ſent Robert muſt have ſent a conſiderab!? 
over part of his army, but king Wil- number cf troops. Brompt. Sa 
liam's fleet deftroyed an innumerable Ann, Buntined, See Malmſb, 
multitude of his men : whicir ſhews 
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to ſupport him. On the other hand, he gave an inſtance of 108g. 
the preatelt prudence in beginning with his uncle's deſtruc- Woyg 
tion, who was the author of the conſpiracy. But this ſucceſs 
on this occaſion was chiefly owing, to his diligence, | 
As the Engliſh had ſhewed themſelves ready to affiſt him william op- 
in his neceſſity, they expeCted a ſuitable reward. But it preſſes the 
was not | ng before they perceived they flaitered themſelves vr 
with vain hopes. Wh Iſt he wanted their affiſtance, he gave Eadmer, 
them far words, but- as ſoon as he faw himlelf well fſertled Malmfſb, 
in the throne, he forgot his promiſes. He even began to op- 
preſs them with ſeveral impoſitions, in which he ſhewed ftill 
Jels moderation than the Jate king. He was gently admo Lanfranc 
niſhed of theſe proceedings b, Lanfranc, who could not for- C—_ | 
bear puiting him in mind of what he had promiſed, How it, falls into 
careful ſrever this pielate might be to uſe the moſt reſpeAful diſgrace, and 
terms, William w s extremely offen.ed, and aſked him = 
in an angry tone, and witi an oath, whether: he thought 
it poſſible for a_ king to keep all his promiſes ? From that 
time the archbiſhop was quite out of favour, neither did the 
king ever afford him ene kind look, But his diſgrace was 
of no lonz cntinuance. He died quickly after, lamented 
by bu'h nations, as one of the moſt worthy prelates pro- 
muted i the ſes of Canterbury ever ſince the converſion of 
thc Saxons. | | | | 
W hit Lanfranc was alive and at court, the preſ:nce of Tyrannical 
ſo venerable a man was ſome check to the king's vicious in- OO 
e Kings 
clinations. But as foon as he was clear of this pielate, who 
had an awe over him, he threw off all reſtraint, More efſ- Malmsb, 
pec ally he gave a looſe to his naturi] defir2 of heaping up Eadmer. 
money in order to ſquander it away 1n a vain and cxiravazant 
manuer. Avaricious Without frugality, covetous and prodi- 
g:1 at the ſame time, continu llv heaping up money with- 
out ever filiing his coffers, he was always in want, and un- 
der a neceffity of inventing perpetually new ways and means xr. .a. 
of raiſins money, One of the methods, never before prac- vacant bene- 
tif in England, was to ſeize the vacant benefices. He was fices. 
Not latished with having the fir{t-fruits, but appropriated the (5 grout 
Whole pr..ftts to himlelt for {everal 1 ears together without 
filing them. And after conveying away every thing that 
Wis Converitble into money, he foid them lo pillaged to 
ſuch as bid hicheſt, wichout regarding their merit or capaci- 
ty. As ſyvon as the archbiſhoprick of Canterbury was va- 
cant by Laviranc's death, he ſeized the temporalicies, and 
kept them in his han\s four years. He did the ſame with 
the biſhoprick of Lincoln, and all others that became void 
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ro8g. in his reign. This prince's hiſtorians, moſt part monks 
kenny CCCleſiaſticks, paſſionately inveigh againſt him upon that ac. 
' count. They ſo frequently infift on it, that there is no room 
to doubt it was one of the principal motives which induceg 
them to blacken his reputation to the utmoſt of their power, 
However this be, theſe proceedings occaſioned loud clamour; 
_ among the clergy, but they were difregarded by the king, 
A ſchiſm in It was in vain they carried their complaints to the pope, 
6a The court of Rome, as matters then ſtood, durſt not in. 
pope from termeddle in the affair, "The church was rent by a ſchiſm, 
antermed- wherein England was yet unengagaged. Beſides, Urban 1], 
ED to whom the Engliſh clergy made application, was then 
projecting the recovery of the Holy-land, in which enter. 
riſe he intended to engage all the princes of Chriſtendom, 
t was not poflible therefore for the pope, nor conſiſtent with 

| his intereſt, to fall upon William at fuch a junQure. 
Togo. This monarch had reaſon to be ſatisfied with the potleflion 
; of a crown, which he had no right to expe. "This ſingle 
William has conſideration, doubtleſs, ought to have bred in him fo much 
=>, regard for his brother Robert, as might have helped to 
mandy, make him eaſy under the injury he had done him. But 
PIN neither duty nor brotherly atfeAtion could balance in his 
Hoved, mind the defire of becoming maſter of all his father's do- 
S. Dunelm. Minions. He no ſooner ſaw himſelf ſettled in the throne of 
Brompton. England, but he formed a deſign to conquer Normandy, 
TI, Perhaps, to his avidity was added the defire of being reveng- 
ed for his brother's attempt to dethrone him. Be this as it 
will, after making extraordinary preparations, the intent of 
which Robert never ſuſpeed, he made a deſcent in Norman- 
Son 4 dy. He immediately became maſter of St. Valeri, Albe- 
Albemarle, marle, and ſome other places, whilſt Robert was unpro- 

vided of forces to oppoſe this invaſion, | 

Robert im- "The preſſing neceflity, the duke was in, of applying to a 
plores aid fygreign power, obliged him to implore the protection of the 
| | Cn ”m king of France, who came in perſon to his affiſtance. But 
France, who he reaped no great advantage from thence. William, who 
>. wha underſtood how to uſe art as well as force, found means 
Sax. Ann, tO make Philip his friend *, who retired without doing any 
Malmſb., thing; leaving Robert expoſed, as before, to the infults of his 
$ Dunelm. brother. By the king of France's retreat, the duke's affais 
lot to de- © | 6 RT 

liverup Were in a worſe condition than ever, for, relying on that aid, 


Roan. had taken no other meaſures. William took from him ſeveral 
Ord. V ital, | | | 


k He bribed him with money, Fler, Wig. Sax, Ann, 


other 
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other places, and bribed certain burghers of Roan, who pro- 1090. 
miſed to deliver the metropolis of Normandy into his hands !, p 

Mean time, Robert was in great ſtraits, He had no other Prince Hen- 
refuge than the aſſiſtance of Henry his youngeſt brother, but 77 20 = 
S he had little reaſon to expeR any favour from him. Henry Robert, 
was exaſperated at the duke's taking poſſeſſion of Cotentin, 
without paying what he owed him, and was preparing to do 
| himſelf juſtice by force, Nevertheleſs, Robert's promiſe to 
| make him ſatisfation, as ſoon as the war was ended, diſarm- _ 

E cd him, and even engaged him in his quarrel. This aid came — ſaves 
very ſeaſonably, to free the duke from his preſent danger. Ord: Vital 
Henry, hearing of the plot that was contrived at Roan, ſud- p, 6ge, 

| denly entered the city, and, ſeizing Conon, chief of the con- 
ſpirators, threw him headlong from a tower, By this bold 
ation, he diſpelled the conſpiracy, which, had it taken effeR, 

would have robbed the duke of his capital, and, probably, of 

| all his other dominions. - 

The union of the two brothers, and the ill ſucceſs of the T1091. 
Roan conſpiracy, put a ftop to William's progreſs, who, ——-—o# 
quickly after, was obliged to conclude a peace with the duke, F*25* be q- - 
The articles of the treaty were, that Robert ſhould deliver king ang 
up to the king the country of Eu and towns of Feſcamp _ _ 
and Cherburgh, with all the places he had taken on the g,;. vi, 
coaſt of Normandy, William, on his part, obliged himſelf Malm6. 
to aſſiſt him in reducing the province of Maine, which had 5% ne 
revolted; to reſtore to the Normans all their confiſcated 
eltates in England, and to grant certain fifes to his brother 
in the ſame kingdom, Laſtly, it was agreed, if either of 
the two brothers died without heirs, the ſurvivor ſhould ſuc- 
ceed to all his dominions. This treaty was folemnly ſwore 
to by twelve barons on each fide, and the brothers ſeemed 
pertecly reconciled. | | | 

But if theſe two princes were pleaſed, their younger bro- Henry ſcizes 
ther was not ſo. He was not only omitted in this treaty, o—_ 
but found Robert by no means diſpoſed to keep his word with \ſuime. © 
him. Incenſed at this treatment, he thought he might Ord. Vital. 
lawfully right himſelf ſome other way, and, on a ſudden, 
ſurpriſed Mount St, Michael. "This unexpeRted blow ftarcled 
Robert, who, not caring to leave a place of that importance 
in the hands of his brother, deſired William's affiftance to 


retake it, Though William had no concern in this .affair, He is e- 
fieged there, 


| William came over to England, ſubjeQs with taxes; and then at Can- 
and kept his court at Chriſtmas at dlemas went back to Normandy. Sax. 
Wetminer, grievoully oppreſſing his Ann. S. Dunelm, 


2 he 
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1091, he readily accompanied Robert ® to the fiege, or rather 
wy —d blockade of this place, ſituated on a rock, which the ſea, by 
. HAlowing round it twice a day, renders inacceſſible, _ 

Anadven= =Whilſt the two brothers lay before Mount St. Michael, 
tg Wit William, as he was riding alone at ſome diſtance from the 
Knighton, Camp, Cchanced to ſee two horſemen ® coming from the 
Malmsb. town. As he was of an impetuous temper, he rid up to 
them to try to take one of them priſoner, that he might he 
informed of the ſtate of the place. The ſoldiers, tinding 
themſelves attacked by a fingle perſon only, ſtood upen their 
defence, and in the fit encounter his horſe was killed un- 
der bim, and himſelf thrown on the ground with his foot en- 
tangled in the ſtirrup. "This accident would have coſt him 
his life, if, the moment one of the ſoldiers was going to kill 
him, he had not cried out, hold, raſcal, I am the king of 
England. Upon which, they were ſtruck with fear and 
reſpe&t, and helping him up, gave him one of their horſes, 
He nimbly leaped into the ſaddle, and then addrefling himſelf 
to the perſon that diſmounted him, come, ſaid he to him, 
thou ſhalt be my ſoldier for the future, and enjoy the reward 

of thy valour. | 
Generofite Though the fiege went on but ſlowly, Henry was driven 
of Roberto to preat ſtraits for want of water. However, as he knew 
Henry. Robert's good nature, he did not deſpair of ſome relief, by 
repreſenting to him, it would be more glorious to ſubdue 


him by arms than by thirſt, Robert, who was naturally ge- 


nerous, ſent him immediately a tun of wine, with leave to 

ſupply himſelf with as much water as was neceſſary. Wil- 

liam upbraided him as guilty of folly in this complaiſance, 

What, replied he, is the quarre] between us and our bro- 

ther of that importance, that we ſhould deſire he ſhould die 

with thirft? we may have occaſion for a brother hereafter, 
but where ſhall we find another when we have deſtroyed 

this ? but William, not at all pleaſed with this, as he thought, 

unſeaſonable generoſity, quitted the ftege and returned to 

| _ England. However, Robert perfiited, notwithſtanding all 
ha_—_ difficulties, to carry on the ſiege, till the place was ſurren- 
Ord, Vital. dered upon terms. Henry having liberty to go where he 
pleaſed, wandered about for ſome time without any fixed 


m Malmsb. ſays, that he was come his engagement, help to reduce the in- 
over from England, (where he had haubitants of Maine. Malmsb. p. 121, 
probably been fince the concluſion of ® Malmsb. fays, that he alcne ruſhed 
the treaty) that he might, according to upon many, p. 121» 


abode, 
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bole: attended only by a chaplain and three or four domeſ- TOgr. 
ticks. Comm 
About the ſzme time Robert baniſhed Edoar Atheling Sax. ann. 
out of Normandy, and William forbid him ever returning OS 
into England. The cauſe of his diſgrace is unknown, it 
1s only ſaid, he retired into Scotland, ” his only refuge in his 
misfortune. 

Whilſt William was employed in Normandy, Malcolm, Flor. Wore, 
king of Scotland, took advantage of his abſence, to make Brompt, 
an incurſion into "Northumberland, from whence he carried 
away a great booty. The northern people loudly com- 
plained of the king's amuſing himſelf beyond ſea, whiltt his 
frontiers were plundering by foreigners, "I heſe complaints 
apparently haftening his return, he was no ſooner arrived, 
but he made great preparations to be revenged of the king 
of Scotland. But fearing his brother Robert, who was be- 
come maſter of Mount St, Micha*l, would take advantage 
of his abſence and ſeize his caſtles in Normandy, he defircd 
him to come and join him. He pretended, his valour and 
experience were avfolutely necefſary to put an honourable 
end to the war. But to engage him by a more powerful 
motive, he promiſed as ſoon as the affair was over, he 
would punCtually perform his part of their late treaty. 

Robert being prevailed upon by this promiſe, and the good Willlaman@ 
opinion the king, his brother, ſeemed to have of him, ſpee- Robert 
dily repaired into England and attende1 him to Scotland. _ ro kr 

The ſucceſs of the war did not anſwer William's prepa- Their ill 
rations. The greateſt part of the fleet, fitted out to annoy Gs 
the coaſts of Scotland, was deſtroyed by a ſtorm ; his army I 
ſuffered no leſs in marching over the moraſles and moun- 
tains. The want of proviſions in thoſe almoſt deſolate 
| places he was engaged in, and the roads, grown impallable 
by reaſon of the bad weather, viſibly deſtroyed fo many of 
his men, that he often repented- of this expedition. He 
would have. been greatly diſtreſſed by theſe accidents, had 
rot Malcolm dreaded the ill conſequences of a war, that had 
drawn the enemy into his country, And therefore choofin 
rather to oblige William to leave Scotland by fair mean 


S A peace 1s 
S, made. 


than venture to drive him thence by force, he ſent him pro- Hoved. 
po'als, which being gladly accepted, were ſoon followed by 
a treaty of peace. The conditions were, that Malcolm 
ſhould pay William the ſame homage his father had done : 
that twelve manors, held by him in England before the 
Tupture, ſhould be reſtored to him, and that Willam 


ſhou!d 
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1091. ſhould pay him yearly twelve marks * in lieu of all othy 
$A-—) claims. Prince Edgar, who was employed in this negotiz. 
Edgar re- tion, behaving to the ſatisfaftion of both parties, Willian 
_ to fa- nd Robert received him into favour, and he had leave y 
Brompt, Teturn into England. The duke of Normandy was in hope, 
Hoved, the war being ended, the king his brother would ſeriouf 
think of ſatisfying him. But perceiving at length he ſough 
only to amuſe him, he returned home in great anger, takiny 
prince Edgar along with him. TR 
Glamorgan. * Whilſt William was in Scotland, Robert Fitzhamon, 
ſhire con- gentleman of the bedchamber, conquered Glamorganſhire 
ow by in dSouth Wales. He had ſerved Jeityn, lord of Glamor- 
Welſh gan, againſt Rees, king of Wales, on certain terms, which 
Chron, the Welſh lord refuſed to full, after the war was ended, 
_ This breach of faith cauſing Fitzhamon to reſolve to right 
himſelf by arms, he drew his friends together, attacke 
Rees, flew him in the fight, and ſeized his country. "Twelve 
knights, who accompanied him in his expedition, were 
rewarded each with a manor which they and their poſterity 
_ enjoyed ?, | 7 
1092. The next year, prince Henry took by ſurpriſe Domfront, 
a ſmall town in Maine, where he retired in expeCtation of 
Ord. Vital. better fortune. | 
Aiiam re The frequent irruptions of the Scots into the northern part 
uilds Car- ES R 
life. of England, convincing the king of the neceſſity of ſtopping 
Sax. Ann, their progreſs by a ſtrong barrier, he ordered the city of 
ud 'Ss Carliſle to be rebuilt. T his city, which had been deſtroyed 
» Dugelm, . . : 
'_ by the Danes, and Jain two hundred years in ruins, Was 
peopled again, and endowed with great privileges which it 
_ enjoys to this day i, The epiſcopal ſee of Dorcheſtcr wa 
 Temoved to Lincoln, and that of Wells to Bath about th 


© Of gold. S. Dunelm. | Sir Peter le Soor, Peterton, 20. St 
P There is a book written on this John Fleming, St. George, 11. Sit 
ſubje& by Sir Edward Stradling, or Sir Town St. John, Fonmon. 1%. St 
Edward Manſel (for it is aſcribed to William Stradling, St. Donats. 
both) wherein you have the names of hiſt, 'af Wales, and Camden in Gl- 
the twelve knights, Their names, morganthire, 
and the lordſhips each of them had, are 4 Carlifle{the Luguballum, or Lugu- 
as follow: 1, William de Londres had ballia, or Luguvalhium-ef the Britons 
for his ſhare the m2nor of Ogmor. and Romans, and the Luel of the Sax- 
2. Sir Richard Granville, that of Neth. ons) ftands near the confluence of the 
| 2. Sir Pain Turbervil had Cayty. 4. rivers Eden, Peterill, and Caude. Tht 
Sir Robert St. Quintin, Lhan-blethyan. colouy ſent hither by William Rufus, 
. Sir Richard Syward, Talavan. 6. of husbandmen, are by all records ſail 
&. Gilbert Humfrevil:, Penmark. 7. to he the firſt that tilled the lands theie- 
Sir Reginald de Sully, Sully, $8, Sir  about:.. 
Roger Berkroiles, Eat Orchard, 9g. 
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time, with the king's conſent, which was purchaſed with a 1093. 
large ſum of money. Ln nd 

This monarch was become fo abſolute, that he met with He falls ill. 
no oppoſition to his will, Taxes and impoſitions were 7 Duane: 
renewed every day on divers pretences. Nothing happened Sax, Ann. | 
but what the king made an occaſion to levy money upon 
the cities, boroughs, private perſons, without favouring the 
Normans any more than the Engliſh, None daring to 
oppoſe theſe oppreflions, the people expected no other re- 
medy for their grievances, but the death of the king, which 
they heartily prayed for in private. A diſtemper, which 
ſeized him at Glouceſter gave them hopes their prayers were 
going to be heard, He himſelf thought he had not long to 

live, The approach of death, which to him ſeemed certain, Shows figns 
| and the exhortations of the biſhops about him, threw him of repen- 
into reflections, which were followed by ſome ſigns of repen- Fer. 
tance, He appeared firmly refolved to correct the miſma-- ; 
nagements in the government, if it pleaſed God to reſtore 
him to his health. The biſhops, improving thefe good mo- 
tions, admoniſhed him to fill the vacant benefices. They 
| repreſented to him what an obſtacle it was to his ſalvation, to 

apply the church's revenues to uſes contrary to the intent of 
the donors. The condition he was in, made him readily | 
comply with whatever was defired. He nominated Robert 
| Bloet, one of his counſellors, to the biſhoprick of Lincoln, : 
and for archbiſhop of Canterbury, made choice of Anſel!m, Makes An= 
abbot of Bec in Normandy, who was then at the Engliſh 1m «cb- 
court, It was with great difficulty that Anſelm was pre- 9.7 oi 
vailed upon to accept of this dignity. He was a zealous Hunting. 
aflerter of the rights of the church, and as he knew William X2izhton. 
was not very . ſcrupulous in theſe matters, he dreaded the 9H 
taking upon him a burden, which, to him, ſeemed too 
weighty in ſuch a reign. However, the perſuaſions of the 
bichops, and ſeeming repentance of the king, brought him 
at length to a compliance. - Before he was conſecrated, 
he requeſted the king, to reſtore to the church of Canter- 
bury all that belonged to it in Lanfranc's time, which was 
pottively promiſed, Mean time, William, finding he was 
out of danger, and perceiving he daily gathered ftrength, 
wed delays, to avoid reftoring the church lands. At length, 
25 the archbiſhop prefſed him continually upoa that ſubjeR, 
be ſrankly declared his intent was, that the perſons to whom 
ie had granted the lands ſhouid enjoy them, they and their 
poſterity, He even told the archbiſhop, he expected his 
content, But Anſelm would never be brouzkt to this com- 


pilance, 
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The king 
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pliance, which he looked upon as a downright prevarication, 

ence the great conteſt between the king. and him, which 
occaſioned great trouble to both, _ | 

In the mean time, William, whoſe repentance proceeded 


continueshis entirely from the fear of death, finding himſelf pertectly re. 


ons, 


er. 
Sax. Ann, 


Pol. Virg. 


liberty, were again thrown into priſon, 


neceſſary to be without honour or conſcience. 
informers met with encouragement. 


covered, forzot all his promifes and took to his former 
courſes. The priſoners, commanded to be free, were, by 
his order, more cloſely confined, and thoſe that were ſet at 
Extortion, injuſtice, 
and rapine, were as prevalent as ever, The adminiſtration of 


Juſtice was in the hands of ſuch as took more care to entich 


themſelves, than diſcharge the duties of their reſp:Ctive 
offices. All were poor, but thoſe who had the fingering of 
the publick money, To be in favour with the king, it was 
None but 
Theſe diſorders forced 
many honeſt men to refolve to quit the kingdom, and feek 
elſewhere that tranquillity they could not find in their native 
country, But even this liberty, which they imagined they 


' could not be abridged of, was denied them by an edict, for- 


King of 
Scotland 
comes to 
Glouceſter 
Sax, Ann. 


p. 212, 
rompt. 


R. de Hag, 


Flor, Wig. 


Returns 
home and 


bidding all perions to go out of the kingdom without the 
king's leave. - 

Whilſt England was in this wretched condition, Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, came to Glouceſter, according to an agree- 
ment made with William, to ſettle fome affairs that were 


left undetermined in the late treaty. As ſoon as the king 
S. Duncim, 


ad notice of his arrival, he fent him word, that he ex- 
pected, before all things, to receive his homage. Maicolm 
replied, he was ready. to do it on the frontiers of the two 
kinzdoms, according to cullom, William, not ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, let him know further, he would have !t 
done in Glouceſter, the vaſial nut being to appoint where 


he was to do his homage. Malcolm, l.oking upon this as 


- invades Nor- a pretence to affront him, returncd home without ſeeing the 


thumber- 
land. 


S. Du nelm . 


Brompt. 


king, provoked at the haughtineſs ſhown him. He was no 
ſooner in Scotland, but he began his revenge with invading 
Northumberland. This was the fiſth time he had ravaged 
that country, revenging on the innocent ſubje&ts the wrongs 
pretended to be reccived from the ſovereign. Robert 


Mowbray was then governor of the northern, parts. He 
' was a perſon of courage and conduct, and finding the kings 


forces were- too remute, tvwok upon him ſpeedily to remedy 
the evil his government was aflicted with He drew toge- 


ther a body oi troops with fuch d:ligence, that he fel} on the 
This un- 
expected 


Scots when they thought themſelves moſt ſecure. 
z £ | 
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expected attack throwing the Scots into diforder, they ran 1093. 
way without making ſcarce any reſiſtance. Malcolm and Gyn 
Edward his eldeſt ſon, vexed to ſee their flying troops, and 
endeavouring to rally them, were both flain on the ſpot, Is flain w 
The Scotch hiſtorians pretend the Engliſh owed their vice ©5 fon. 
tory to a notorious treachery *, Perhaps it was becauſe the Decking | 
Scots ſuffered themſelves to be ſurpriſed. However this be, W. Gemeti« 
this fatal battle was the occaſion of numberleſs evils to Scct- ©: 


land ſhortly after. Malcolm had with him a general called nn 


Walter, to whom, in reward of his ſervices, he had given 
the office of ſteward, or great maſter of his houſhold *, From Originofthe 
this officer ſprang the family of the Stuarts, who long ſwayed — 
the ſcepter of Scotland, and for a century that of England t. payn.. 
Margaret, king Malcolm's queen, and filter of Edgar Athel- Queen Mar« 
ing, ſurvived the melancholy news of the death of her huſ- get dies, 
band and ſon but three days. Though Malcolm left three Donata * 
other ſons of ft age to govern, the Scots placed the crown made king, 
on the head of Donald his brother. "This prince was no ** Ry 
ſooner on the throne, but he exp-lled all the Engliſh out of 
the kingdom, Among whom was Edgar Atheling, who 
taking with him the ſons of Malcolm his nephews, retired 
into England. Pads | 

The Scots delayed to take vengeance of their defeat only xe invades 
whilſt they were employed in the coronation of their new England, 
kinsg, Towards the end of the ſummer, Donald, at the 
head of his army, made an irruption into England, where 
he cruelly revenged Malcolm's death. As ſoon as William 
had notice of it, he ſent an army into the north under 
the command of Duncan, natural fon of the late king of . 
Scotland. At the approach of theſe forces, Donald haſtily x; qefeated, 
retired into his kingdom, but was ſo cloſely purſued, that he 
could not avoid coming to a battle, As his army was much. 
inferior to that of the Engliſh, he was defeated and forced 


? Boethius and Buchanan ſay, that 
Malcolm having reduced the caſtle of 
Alnwick to extremity, the beſieged 
were forced to ſurrender, and only de- 
fred that the king in perſon would re- 
cave the keys of the gates, which were 
brought by a ſoldier upon the top of a 
lance, who Randing within the wall, 
thruſt the point of the lance into the 
King's eye as he was going to take 
them, Upon which, Edward his ſon 
falling too raſhly upon the enemy, re- 


cived a wound of which he ſoon. aftex beth. 
ded, Malmfb, Ebel | 


Yor. It. 


s This magiſtrate ({ays Buchanan) 
was to gather in all the king's reve- 
nues; alſo he had a juriſdiction, fuch 
as the ſheriffs of counties have, and he 
1s the ſame with that. which our an- 
ceſtors called a thane. 

t C:mden ſays, Malcolm made Wal- 
ter ſteward of the vwihole kingdom of 
Scotlang, and that he was ſon to Flean 


by Ne$a daughter to Griffith 2p Lle-. 


welin prince of North Wales, Flean 
was the ſon of Banquo, flain &y Macs 


K - to 
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095 to betake' himſelf to one of the Hebrides”. This mis 


tune throwing thz Scots into great conflernation; Dung 
dg yen the juncture, and got himſelf crowned in the room 


crowned. D 
. "Sax. Ali. onaid 


War with About the ſame time new troubles ariſing in Wales, 
Ntoey I'nglit «my Mm; arched thither, "This war proved fatal tot 
ain ice Wealth, who loft part of their country, with Rees their kin 

| ſlain in a battle *. | 
Yoo. | The affairs of Scotland and' Wales being ended to Wi, 
L-—— lam's ſatisfaction, it was not Jong before he ſought fre 
William occaſions to exert his aQtivity. Robert his brother bein 
Fey 2g20t 1 fplezied that their late treaty was not executed, was my 

1s brother 

Robert, king preparations, which made William ſuſpect he Ceizng 
Sax. Ann. to retake the pluces yielded to him by the ſame treaty, 
"TS bude Therefore, wi.houut troubling himſelf to ſatisfy him, he 
S. Dunelm. foived to lead an army into Normandy to fecure his fortreſs, 
; and make new conqueits, As he went to embark, he 
oe paſſed through Haſtings, where he viſited Battle Ab bbey, an 
_ cauſed the church to be confecr rated, which was dc<Qicated ty 
ot. Martin, as the king his father had ordered. Upoi hj 
arrival in Normandy, he defired a conference with his big 
ther, wherein he endeavoued to amuſe him with freſh pro 
miſes. 'T his interview proving inficual, they agrecd upa 
a ſecond, in the preſence of the twenty: four barons, wh 
had ſworn to the treaty. Willam's. ſole aim was to int: 
midate theſe barons, that they might lay the fault on hi 
brother. But finding that, inftead of blaming Robert, the 
openly declared in his favour, he broke oft the conferencs 
and began hoſtilities. He immediately became maſter « 
| ſome places, the governors whereof he had bribed, Bu 
Robert 27- Afterwards, Robert, receiving aſfitance from France, retooc 
68:4 by the Argentan, and made the garriſon, conſiſting of eight hun 
French. red men, priſoners. After that, he beſieged the "caſtle d 
Holms, which ſurrendered at Rfcrevion. Thele ſucceſs 
made William fcnſivle, he ſhould find it difficult to end tix 


* 


war without loſs, if the French troops continued in his bro , 
ther's ſervice. Having learnt by experience that Philip ws 
rot proof againit preſents, he reſolved to try the ſame wi f 
that had for merly ſucceeded fo well. But after the exceſliv! 


u A cluſter of iſles called by the 1g- to be about three hundred, They 
habitauis Inch Gall, who retain the called by the Englith, the weſtern 1ſt 
WT; anners, cuſtoms, and hubit of the an- V From this time there vere no mar 
' cient Scots, and ſpeak the Iriſa lan- princes in South Wales, but the Kal 
guage, They are commonly thought of England were accounted their cal 
- *., to be ferty-four in number, though they "governors, 
Flat have travelicd them, reckon them 
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taxes laid on the kingdom, it ſeemed impracticable to raiſe 
the ſum he then wanted, However, as he had a fertile in- 
vention on theſe occaſions, he bethuught himlelf of a new 


1094. 


O— — 


expedient, which ſucceeded to his wiſh, Under pretence that s, Dunelm, 


there was an urgent occaſion for ſupplies, he f-nt orders 
into England to levy with all poflible ſpeed twenty thouſand 
men, in railing this army, ſuch were purpotely taken 
for ſoldiers as were well to paſs, or to whom it was very 
inconvenient. to leave their families. When theſe levies 
were going to embark, the king's treaſurer told them, by his 
order, that they might every man repair to his own home 
upon the payment of ten ſhillings each *. '{ his news was fo 
acceptable to the ſoldiers liſted againſt their will, that there 
was not one but what was glad to be diſmilled at ſo eaſy a rate. 
By this means William raiſed the ſum of ten thouſand pounds 
ſterling, with which he bribed the French to retire, wiio were 
an obltacle in their way. | 

The departure of the auxiliaries put Robert's affairs in a 
very bad ſtate. Probably, it would have occationed the 
loſs of all his dominions, if the kinz had not been obliged to 
return into England to quell the Weſh, who were ravaging 
Shropſhire and Cheſter. Never could a diverſion come more 
unſeaſonably, fince it made him loſe the conqueſt of Nor- 
mandy, which he now thought infallible. He left Nor- 


mg with his brother Henry, who crofied the ſeas with 
im, 

At hisgrrival in England, he marched into Wales, where 
he rebuilt the caſtle off Montgomery that had been temo 
liſhed. At his approach, the Welſh, according to cuſtom, 
retired to the mountains, where it was impoſſible to reach 
them. As that difficult country was unknown to him, he 
loſt fo many of his men in obſtinately purſuing the enemy 
in their lurking holes, that he was at laſt compelled to retire 
without doing them much damage. | 
In ſpite. of the difficulties he had ftruggled with in this ex- 
Wpcdition, he reſolved upon a ſecond, the ſame year, after 

rengthening his army with new levies. But he was ſcarce 
ettered Wales, when he was called off from bis enterpriſe, 


t Simon of Durham, and the reſt of not by the way we call preſſing, but 
tho hiſtorians ſay, that Ranulph Flam- through the king's earneft ſolicitations ; 
vat, the treaſurer, took from them the and that the money the king took 
money that had been paid them for from them, was what the country had 
mr mantenance. S. Danelm. Sir allowed them for their fubfittence, 
Reary Spelman ſappoles they were raiſed Spelmannt cogex, 


Oy by 


V7.0 are 
brited by 
William, 


T0995. 


Conn, ———dy 


Wer with 

th e Weith, 
Chron. 
Cambr. 


mandy therefore with extreme indignation, after a reconci- . 


The king's 


two expedi- 


tons into 
Wales, 
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1095. by affairs of greater importance, which more nearly eq 
AA cncd him. | Oe 
ex fi Robert de Mowbray had done the king ſignal ferviy 
"Malma, by his doin; over the Scots, Elated with his happy ſuccek 
Hoved. he imagined William could not ſufficiently reward fo imp. 
- Ts tant a ſervice, that had freed him from a very troubleſony 
Six, Arm, Neighbour. But the king, who had no generoſity in hin, 
| expreſſed fo little gratitude, that the earls haughty ſpirit le 
him to deviſe means to make him repent of this contempt 
Nothing leſs would fatisfy his revenge than the dethroning 
William, and ſetting the crown on the head of Stephen, ea 
of Albemarle, nephew to William the conqueror. He drey 
into this conſpiracy a great number of lords, who, as wel 
'as he, were diſfſatished with the harſh and ſcornful behz 
viour of the king. William received the firſt news of thy 
conſpiracy as he was marching into Wales. But this wa 
ſeeming to him of little importance in compariſon of the g 
thering ſtorm, he ajtered his courſe, and marched with al 
The king fpeed to the north. His deſign was to cruſh: the head of the 
| ym Fnecg t malecontents, before the reſt could join him, The confi 
into an ; | 
ambuſh, Tators foreſeeing he would merch that way, laid an ambuſh 
Ord.'Vital. for him, which he would have certainly fallen into, if Gl 
bert de Tunbridge, one of the rebels, had not given hin 
- He befieges notite of it. This ſtratagem failing, Willkam continued hi 
Bambo- march, and beſieged the caſtle of . Bamborough, when 
__ Mowbray was. "This place, which was ftrong and wel 
ſtored with neceſſaries, holding out longer than was expeded, 
he reſolved to change the ſiege into a blockade, thShe migit 
£0 in queſt of the other conſpirators, who were now up it 
and builds aims. - To this purpoſe he built near Bamborouzh a fortrel 
Mal-Voirine which he called Mal-Voiſin ſor bad neighbour] becauſe | 
Hunt, | F's . $i 
Hove, tvok away all pofſhibility of throwing any ſuccours into th 
caſtle. Some time after, Mowbray, going out upon a fall 
information, had the misfortune to fall -into the hands of It 
Mowbray beſiegers?. As ſoon as the king heard of it, he-ordered tht 
taken and priſoner to be carried to the foot of Bamborough- walls, and, 
—_. in caſe the beſieged refuſed to ſurrender, his eyes to be pil 
.” out before their faces. * This order produced the deſired 
fect, the caſtle was ſurrendered upon terms, and Mowdrif 
_canfined in Windſor caſtle, where he remained a priſone! 


y Sim. Durham ſays, ſome- ſoldiers went out one night with thirty ſolo 
belonging to Newcaſtle upon Tyne, but being betrayed by his own men, V3 
promiſed-to give him entrance into the purſued and taken by the garriſon 0 
town, if he would come tlither privately AZal-Voiſin. 
with a tew followers. Upon which he 
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hirty years. His companions in the revolt met. with no 1095. 
letter trearment. Roger Lacy was diſpotleſied of all his (ay 
and; *. Hugh, earl of Cheſter, redeemed his life with the His accom- 
\m of three thouſand pounds ſterling. The count of Eu, Prey all 
hooſing to vindicate his innocence in ſingle combat againit Malmſh. 
's accuſer, and being overcome, was condemned to Joſe his Sax. Ann, 
yes, and be caſtrated. William of Ardres, accuſed of the 
"me crime, was ſentenced to be hanged, though he proteſted 
© INNOCcence With his laſt breath. All the reſt were condeme- 
ed to divers puniſhments, not one eſcaping. 
The king was no ſooner out of this trouble, but he fell Quarrel be- 
nto another, occaſioned by the renewal of his differences tween the 
ith the archbiſhop of Canterbury, He had no great regard ns meg 
0 the church's immunities, which An/elm to haughtily ſup Hunt. 
ported, This. prelate had even preſumed to acknowledge Hoved: 
Urban [[. for lawful pope, though he very well knew, the 9-509" 
king was rather inclined to Clement his antagoniſt, In vain 
was it repreſented to him, that by a law made in the late. 
reign, no perſon was to acknowledge a pope without the | 
king's conſent. "This argument was of no force with him, 
who pretended the king had no right to meddle with eccle- 
fiaſtical affairs. B.:t upon what ground did he himſelf pre- 
tend to determine for the whole church of England ? The 
king, for his part, was not willing to give way to his ſub- 
jet, and as he began to treat him a little roughly, Anſelm 
defired leave to go to Rome. William at fuit denied him, 
but at length conſented, being glad to be clear of him. How- 
ever, not to let him depart without furthsr marks of his diſ- 
pleaſure, he ſent an officer after him, who, overtaking him juſt M. Paris. 
as he was going to ſail, ranſacked his baggage, and took away 
all the money he could find, pretending it was againſt 
tix law to carry the coin out of the kingdom. Aiter Anfelm's 
departure, the king ſeized the t:mporalities of the arch- 
dilboprick, and enjoyed them as long as he lived, This 
prelate continued ſome time at Rome, where he did all that 
lay in his power-to ſtir up the pope againſt the king. But at 
length, finding Urb-n did not care to engage in his quarcel, 
he retired to a monaſtery at Lyons, where he remained till 
William's death. | | IG 

Urban LI, was then going to diſcover the grand deſign xogg. 
Which he had been long revolving in his mind. [1 mean the 
famous cruſade, undertaken for the recovery of the Holy 


2 Which were.given to his brother Hugh, who adhered to the king, Ord. 
Vital, p. 704. 
3 Land 
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THE HISTORY 
1096. Land out of the hands of the Saracens. This grand affzi 


is ſo well known, that there is no occaſion. to deſcend tg 


particulars, It will be ſufficient to remind the reader, that 


Peter the hermir firſt ſet this project on foot : that 
Urban Ii. preached it himſelf at the council of Clermont: 
and that numberleſs perions of all nations and ranks in Eu. 
rope, zealouſly embarked in it, The badge of thoſe that 
engaged in this undertaking, was a red crols wrought in their 
habit, and worn on the right ſhoulder, from whence th 
were Called the Croiſces [or the crofled,] and the expedi- 
tion, the Cruſade, Their Motto was, It is God's will, 
T he heads of the Croiſees were, Hugh of France *, Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Raimund of T holouſe count of St. Giles, Robert 
ear] of Flanders, Baldwin earl of Haynault. Buhemond 
prince of I arentum, Tancred his nephew, and Robert duke 
of Normandy >, Robert burned with a defire of diftinguiſh- 
ing hiniſeif in this war, which made fo much noile in the 
world : but money was wanting to defray the neceflary charge, 
The only means he had to ſupply this want, was to borrow 
a ſum of the king his brother ©, and give him Normandy for 
his tecurity®%. William gladly received the propoſal. But 
as his kingdom was exhauſted by the great levies of money 
already raiſed, he was forced to recur to new methods, The 
readie{ſt way, as he thought, was to defire the richeſt of hi 
{ubj-&ts, particularly the nobility and clergy, to furniſh him 
with the fum required, His requeſt being equivalent io 2 
command, ſuch as were unwilling to comply were forced to 
it, without reſpe&t of perſons. "This compulſion gave the 
lords a+ pretence to treat their vaſſals in the ſame manner, 
and oblige them to contribute to the king's wants. Several 
eccieſiaſticks not having by them what was demanded, were, 
or pretended to be, under a neceflity of melting down the 
ctiurch plate, and even the ſhrines of the ſaints ©, 

[ci us here reflect a moment, on the different tempe! 
of theſe two ſons of William the conqueror. The fil 
maices a conſcience of opprefling his ſubje&s to ſupply the 
charges of an exp«dition approved by all the world, chooling 
rather to mortgage his dukedom than raiſe the money upon 
them. The other makes no ſcruple to extort money from 


2 Hugu magnus, count of Verman- $. Dunelm. 
gois, Valois, Chaumont, Amiens, d For three years. Eadmer. _ 
brother to Philip I. king of France. e He took at that time four ſhilling 
v "Phe chief head of the cruſade upon every hide of land; from which 
was Adhemar biſhop of Pui in France, the ecclefiaſticks themſelves were 6 
Fieurv's eccl. hiſt, exempted, See Leges Edw, cont) 
£ Ten. thouſand marks of filver, c, 11, 


his 
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his people, to acquire a good, of no advantave to them, but 1096. 
purely to gratify his ambition, Hence we may judge how wy 
oreat an injury the conqueror did the Engliſh in preterring the es 
younger tO the eJder brother. | 
" As foon as Robert was gone, William, taking poſſeſſion William 
of Normandy f, demanded of the king of France the French 205-7 : 
vexin®, which he pretended belonged ty the cukedom. T his or. Vital. 
pretenſion occaſioned a war, which having nothing remarkable 
in it, ended the next year 1 a treaty of peace. : | 
| The great eaſe wherewith William had Jately acquired 1097. 
Normandy, ferved only to inflame his delire and ſet him CL u yg 
upon the conqueſt of Wales, To that end, he made, on His war  - 
ſome other pretence, extraordinary preparations, Imagining -<x ag 
he could not fail of ſuccels, as he hoped to ſurpriſe the Brompr. 
Welſh. He refolved to extirpate all the males of that na- Hoved. 
on, whoſe neighbourhood had all along been verv trou- rye 
blelome to the Engliſh, But tne honour of this conqueſt was — 
pot relerved for him. Though by the affiſtance of ſome 
Ceſerters, he penetrated a good way into that difficult coun- 
try*, he loſt more of his own men than he deſtroyed of the 
nemy's. So that he was forced once more to deſiſt from this 
undertaking, without doing any thing conkiderable. 
dhortly after, a new revolution in >cotJand made him IC98, 
ſolve to ſend an army thither under the command of Edgar + 
theling, Donald, who was driven out of *cotland, finding Sow ui 
means to re-enter, cempelled [)uncan to leave the king- gx, ann, 
om, and eſtabliſhed himfeif in the throne. The greatet(t Huntingd, 
art of the Engliſh hiſtorians pretend, that William, as fo- MochgaM, 
ereten lord of Scotland, made him{elf jucge of this Ciffe- 
ence. 'They add, that doing Edgar, eldcit fon to Mal- 
olm Canmore, the juſtice due to him, he ordered his troops 
9» march into Scotland, and put that prince in poſletton of 
ie crown, However this be, without ſtaying to examine 
be matrer, I ſhall only ſay, Edgar Atheling, by help of the 
dliſh army, placed young Edgar his nephew on the throne IF 
is anceſtors. William could not undertake this. expediticn S. Dunelm. 
l perſon, the revolt of the province of Maine obliging him to 
0 thither and lay ſiege to the capital. | | | 
During the king's abſence, Wales was again expoſed to The Englith 


ie inſults of the Engliſh, or rather Normans, who began 55 
he \ ALGIS 


! He took poiſon of it before Epte. The French vexin lies between 

ddert ſet out, in September, S., Du- the EPte and the Oyte. 

PR: | : h He continued there from Midfum- 

L The Norman vexin is ſeated be- mer till Auguſt, and ord:rei caft!cs to 

ves the river Angellc and the river be built upon the frontiers. Sax. Ann, 
» 
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1093, to be confounded with the Engliſh. , Owen, a Welſh lord, 
Lp taier-in-law of Griffith and Cadagani, kings of Wal, 
Chron, having bczen diſobliged by his ſons-in-law, privately invited 
"= Ann, the earls of Cheſter and Shrewſbury into his country, pro. 
Hoveden, mMiling them a great booty. The two earls levying ſome 
fatmſb. troops, Were rec:ived by Owen into Wales, where they com. 
mitted unſpeakable cruelties. The two kings, ſurpriſed by 
this unexpected attack, were forced. to fly into Ireland, and 
leave the country to the mercy of the Engliſh. Their 
flight giving their enemies an opportunity to continue their 
march, they penetrated as far as the iſle of Angleſey, where 
The king of they deltroyed all with fire and ſword. Whilſt they were 
Norway at- excerſing their cruelties, Magnus, king of Norway, who had 
ow an- Jately made himſelf maſter of the iſle of Man, advanced x 
Þol. Vire, far as Angleſey. As he offered to land, the Engliſh endez. 
Hovenden, voured to hinder him, and the earl of Shrewſbury *« was 
Ro = Main in the ſkirmiſh, His death was looked upon as a juſt 
; * judgment for the horrid barbarities committed by him in the 
iſle. This accident cauſing fome diſorder among the Engliſh 
troops, they were conſtrained to abandon the ſhore. Magnus, 
landing in the iſlan, and finding the Engliſh had left no- 
thing to plunder, re-embarked, and the Engliſh retired Jaden 
with ipoil, bi | he 
William re Theſe little advantages were not capable of balancing the 
cn are eviis the Englith ſuffered this ſame year. Beſides a great 
oat > ſcarcity, occaſioned by bad weather, which laſted ſeveral 
Weſtmin= mov:ths, the king laid heavy taxes upon them, ſo much the 
þot ary more grievous, as the money was to be expended in works 
_- the that were unneceſſary, or at lea{t might have been deferred to 
Tower. fome other time. He not only rebuilt London-bridge, which 
Bax, ABN» hg been carried away by an unuſual flood, but choſe this 
time of icarcity for other works, which required vaſt ſums 
| of money. He raiſed a new wall round the Tower, and 
2 IN built a great hall at Weſtminſter two hundred and ſeventy 
 EROTRY feet long, and ſeventy broad. How ſpacious ſoever this 
hall was, William, at his return from Normandy, thought 
it to0 little, and faid it hardly deferved to be called a bed- 
chamber, in compariſon of the extent he deſigned it. It 1s 
affirmed, he undertook this building purely to raiſe money, 


i He was father-in-law to Grifith, ſon to Roger de Montgomery, ear! of 


and uncle to Cadagan, having married Arunde! and Shrewſbury. Dugdale's | 


his aunt Everyth, the daughtzr of Con- Barons. The Welth called him Hugh 
yyn. See hiſt, of Wales, p. 258. _ Gocn, 1, &, the red-headed, 
k® Hugh de Montgomery, youngeſt 


and 
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and for the ſame reaſon reſolved to pull it down and build it 1099. 
Jarger, but was prevented by other affairs. CT) 

About Midſummer, the next year, William, as he was OY re. 
hunting in New Foreſt, was told by a meſſenger that Helias ib ebegrny 
count de la Fleſche, had ſurpriſed the city of Mans, and S. Dunelm. 
was then beſieging the caſtle, which would ſoon be forced M- pn 
to ſurrender, if not timely relieved. This news obliging gyynioge.. 
him to break off. his ſport, he ſent the meſſenger back that Sax. Ann. 
inſtant, ordering him to tell the beſieged he would be with ns 
them in eight days. At the ſame time, he turned his horſe's * 
head towards the ſea fide, crying out, he that loves me, 
follow me, and arrived at Dartmouth that very day, where 
he would have embarked immediately; but the wind was 
ſo contrary, that the maſter of the ſhip repreſented to him, he_ 
could not put to ſea without manifeſt danger, "Fuſh, re- 
plied the King, ſet forward, thou never yet hearſt of a king 
that was drowned : and compelling him to fail, he ſafely ar- 
rived at Barfleur. + On the morrow he ſent for the troops he * 
had in Normandy, to attend him on the road to Mans, and 
in 2 few days marched to the relief of the beſteged. By this 
extreme diligence, he ſurpriſed the befiegers in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he not only relieved the caſtle, but took the count 
of Fleſche priſoner. Exulting at his ſucceſs, he could not 
forbear jeſting on the misfortune of his enemy. But the 
count, far from being caſt down at what had happened, 
fiercely replied, he had no reafon to glory in an advantage 
which he had gained by ſurpriſe, adding, were he at li- 
berty again he would let him ſee, it would not be fo eaſy a 
matter to vanquiſh him another time. The victorious king, 
piqued with theſe bold words, ſet his priſoner free upon the 
ſpot, telling him, He deſired no return, but exhorted him 
to do his worſt, Afﬀer this, returning to England with the 
ſame expedition, he went and purſued his diverſion, which this 
efair had interrupted, I 

The ſame year the Croiſces took Jeruſalem by ſtorm, and Jeruſalem 
put forty thouſand Saracens to the ſword, When they came —_ ; 
to elect a King to govern the country conquered upon the x4 hg 
nhdels, the majority of the leaders of the chriſtian army M. Weſt, 
pave their votes for Robert duke of Normandy. But this 
prince, for reaſons unknown, refuſed this dignity !, . Where= 
upon, the famous Godfrey of Bouillon was choſen, who by 


! At leaft this paſſed current in Eng- rtrown of England, and our hiſtorians 
125d, as we ſhall ſee. in the year 1106. It obſerve, that he never after proſpered 
$ 1416 he did it out of expeCtation of the in any thing he undertook, 

his 
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. 2100. his valour and conduc, had greatly contributed to the ſucces 

L-A—— ) of that expedition. 

Earl of Fortune ſeemed to take a pleaſure in heaping favours on 

: rate William. After having acquired the pofleflion of Normandy 

his domini- by a happy chance, which he had no room to expe, an 

ons tothe opportunity was put into his hands of becoming allv maſter 

AY of the dutchy of uienne and earldom of Poitou. William, 

Ord, Vital, earl of Poitiers, animated by the example of ſo many princes 
engaged in the holy war, reſolved to .join them, and lead a 
powerful reinforcement to the Croifees, As this deſign 
could not be executed without great expence, he applied to 
the king of England for the ſum he wanted, offering to 
mortgage his dominions for his ſecurity. William readily 
Cloſing with ſo advantageous a propoſal, ſpeedily raiſed the 
money. He deſigned to carry it himſelf to the ear], that 
he might at the ſame time take poſſeifion of his dominions, 
conſiſting of Guienne and Poictou, two of the richeſt provinces 
of France, Whilſt he was preparing for his voyage, he had a 
mind to take the diverſion of hunting in New Foreſt wheze an 
unforeſeen death put an end to all his projects. ET 

William It is ſaid, as the king was going to mount his horſe, he 


Ro Ax was told a certain monk had dreamt a dream which por- 


washunting, tended ſome great misfortune to him. - As he gave but little 


re hced to ſuch preſages, he anſwered jeſtingly, he plainly ſaw 
"+ the monk wanted money, ſo ordered him a hundred fhil- 


Knighton, *' SP 
Brompt, lings; but however ſent him word, to dream better dreams 


an omen, or the pure effect of chance, it was that very day 
fulfilled. "Towards the evening, William, having wounded a 
ſtag, was purſuing him full ſpeed, when Walter Tyrrei, a 
French knight ", ſhooting at the ſame ſtag, pierced the king 
through the heart, upon which he fell down dead without 
ſpeaking a word ®. The murderer, though he knew his own 

ED | INnoCency, 


m The monk dreamt that he ſaw p. 126. After the faQ, he eſcaped 

| the king gnaw a crucifix with his into Normandy, Knighton, Tyrrel. 
teeth, and that as he was about to _. © The circumſtances of this matter 
bite off its legs, the image ſpurned are thus related by Sir John Haywer. 
him to the ground, and as he lay As the king was huntirg at Choring- 
groveling-on the earth, there came out ham, in the New Forreit, he firuck a 
of his mouth a flame of fire, with abun- deer lightly with an arrow ; 2nd ſtayed 
dance of ſmoke. Malmsb. - his horſe to look after the deer, holding 
n Ord. Vitalis calls him a rich na- his hands before his eyes to keep off the 
tive of Pontoiſe, a valiant knight, ſun-beams which dazzled his fight; 
dexterous in arms; and therefore very another deer crofling the way, Si 
_ intimate with the king, by whom he Walter Tyrrel ſhooting at 1t too care- 
had been invited over, See Malmsb. lefly, or too Qeadily at the mike os 
| A 


for the future ®. Whhether this dream is to be conſidered as 
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innocency, fled for it however, without any body endea- 1190. 
vouring to ſeize him, Every one was buſy about the King, Conynnnd 
whoſe body was laid in a cart, -which accidentally came by, : 
and carried to Wincheſter, where it was buried the next 
day, Henry, his brother, fearing to be retarded in his mea» 
{ures for ſecuring the crown, diſpatched the funeral as ſoon 
as poſſible, which was celebrated without much ceremony, 
no one lamenting the loſs of a prince o little beloved. | 

Thus fell William Rufus on the ſecond of A+ guſt of the CharaQer of 
year 1100, in the forty-fourth year of his age, after a reign Wim 
of twelve years, ten months, and twenty-three days. His tra $, pynetm, 
gical death, in . the very place where his brother and ne- Brompt, 
phew periſhed by no leſs extraordinary accidents, gave occa- 
fon for many -refleftion., It was publicly faid, that God 
was pleaſed to take vengeance upon the conqueror's family, 
for his deſtroying and laying waſte the country to make the 
New Foreſt, But there is no need to have recourſe to the 
father's faults ; enough may be found in the ſon, not to 
wonder at his periſhing by an uncommon death. Accord- 
ingly hiſtorians, without heſitation, rank William Rufus a- 
mong thoſe princes who are,no great ornament to the throne 
of England. | 

This prince had all the vices of his father without his 
virtues, William I. balanced his faults, by a religious out- 
ide, a great chaſtity, and a commendable temperance. But 
by the deſcription given of his ſon by hiſtorians, it appears, 
he was neither religious, nor chaſte, -nor temperate, He 
was profuſe to his tavourites and foldiers, and magnificent 
in this buildings and clothes, it 1s ſaid, his valet bringing Malmſbs 
him one day a new pair of breeches which coſt but three 
lailings, he fell into a paſſion, ordered him never to 
bring him any but what coſt at leaſt a mark. It is added, 
he was contented with a pair not worth ſo much, being 
valued to him at a mark. If we may believe thoſe who have 
writ his life, he had neither honour nor conſcience, nor faith, 


him full in the breaſt, Mr. Tyrrel 
9dſerves, taough Florence of Worcefter, 
Malmsbury, and Simeon of Durham, 


(who wrote within forty years after 


this accident) do all agree 1n the place 
and perfon who had the misfortune thus 
to kill this prince, yet there are authors 
of that very age, who not only doubt, 
vat poſitively deny that this Walter 
1d ary hand in it. Ezadmer fays, 
Whether the arrow was ſhot at him, 
&. 2s moſt atirm, flew 13mm bY his 


#alling down . npon it —— His tomb of 
grev-marble (fomewhat raiſed from 
the gronne) remains at this day in 
tae midſt of the choir of Wincheſter 
cathedral. This monument being broke 
oven by the parliamentarians in the 
rezgn of Charles I. was found to con» 
tain the duſt of that king, ſome re- 
licks of cloth of gold, a larze gold ring, - 
and a ſmall chalice of filver. 
der may ſee a draught of this tomb 1n 
Sandford's gen. luſt, p. 23. 
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1100. Nor religion, and that he took a pride in appearing as ſuch, 
LA — [t is related that one day fifty [Engliſh] gentlemen, accuſed 
Radmer« for hunting and killing the king's deer, having paſſed 
through the trial of the fire ordeal untouched, he ſwore, 
| he could not believe God was a juſt judge, ſince. he protec. 
ed ſuch fort of people. Eadmer, who lived in his time, ſays, 
the king took money of the Jews at Roan, to.compel ſuch 
| as were baptized to return to Judaiſm ?, Malmſbury adds, 
ep. i123, William ordered ſome biſhops and Rabbies to meet together 
and diſpute in his preſence upon religion, promiſing the rab- 
bies he would be circumciſed, if their arguments ſeemed to 
him ſtronger than thoſe of the chriſtians. Indeed, the hif- 
torian ſays, It is to be ſuppoſed this promiſe was only in mer- 
riment. He is charged with denying a providence, and openly 
maintaining that prayers addrelied to ſaints were vain and 

_  1mpertinent. | | Fi 
Remarks on But to'judge impartially of the teſtimony of theſe hiſtorians, 
the hiſtori= who were all either monks or ecclefiaſticks, it muſt be con- 
coupe lidered, they may very poſfibly have drawn him in blacker 
us the cha- Colours than'he deſerved. For he was the firſt king of Eng- 
racter of Jand that ſeized the church's revenues, without regarding 
Ruius the clamours of the clergy. This was unpardonable with 
them, Their ſtrong prejudices againſt him on that account, 
might perhaps make them think, that a prince, guilty of ſo 
heinous a crime, muſt have been without faith or religion, 
This conjeture may be ſupported by obſerving that the 
writers, who charge him with profaneneſs, produce no 
other evidence than ſome public rumours. As for incon- 
| tinency, which he is alſo accuſed of, they alledge no initan- 
ces, nor ſo much as name any of his miſtreſſes, though the 
Thorn, Aamours of kings are not eaſily concealed. It is true, they 
Baker. father a baſtard ſon upon him, called Berſtrand %. But this 
alone would not have been ſufficient to put them ſo much 
out of humour, had not his other ations, which more neat- 


P This ftory 1s thus related : a young defired to have his money again. Nzy, 
Jew being converted, as 1s ſaid, by a faid the king, I have taken pains e- 
, viſion of a faint, his father preſented nough for it all: however, that thou 
the king with fixty ' marks, entreating mayſt ſee how kindly I wil uſe ther, 
him to make his ſon return to his. old thou ſhalt have one half, and the other 
religion, The king ſends for the young Half thou canſt not in conſcience deny 
man, and commanded him without me for my pains, Eadmer p. 47- 
| more ado to turn Jew again 3 which 4q Baker is the only one (as far 4 
he refuſing to do, and wondering can be found) that mentions this child, 
the king, who was a chriſtian, ſhould But the monks give king William 4 
propoſe ſuch a thing to him, he was bad charafter as to his incontinent 
bid to be gone, The fither perceiving Brompt, M, Paris. 
the Xing could do ao good upon his fon, 


bl 
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ly concerned them, ſtirred their choler. However, this is x00. 
only a conjeCture, which the reader may value as he pleaſes. u 
Nevertheleſs, as I find in the life of this prince but few 
laudable ations to balance theſe accuſations, I do not ſee 
how he could poſſibly be juſtihed, ſince all the biſtorians 
unanimouſly agree in ſaying ſo much il] of him, 

His ordinary revenues were probably the ſame with his fa. g., ans. 
ther's, But as he ran into many more needleſs expences, he Huntingd, 
often increaſed them by extraordinary impoſitions, which + 378, 
were very frequent in his reign, To theſe were added the 555 row 
profits of the vacant benefices, which brought him very 
large ſums. At the time of his death, he had in his hands quntingd, 
the archbiſhoprick' of Canterbury, the biſhopricks of Win- M. Paris, 
cheſter and Saliſbury, and twelve rich abbeys, beſides many _ 
other benefices of leſs value. When, after enjoying the in- 
comes ſome years, he thought fit to diſpoſe of the benefices 
he never regarded the merit of the perſons, but only the ſum 
they bid for them. However, it is related, that one day Higden, 
two monks ſtriving to outbid one another, for a rich abbey, 
he perceived a third ſtanding by, of whom he demanded 
how much he would give? the monk replied, he had no 
money, and, if he had, his conſcience would not ſuffer him 
to lay it out in that manner; whereupon the king told him, 
ſwearing by St. Luke's face, his uſual oath, that he beſt de- 
ſerved it, and ſhould have it for nothing. 

Ranulph Flambart, a man of mean birth, was his trea- Ranulph 
ſurer, and the contriver of moſt of the extraordinary ways Fro wa 
practiſed by the king to extort money from his ſubjets, He aim. 
was rewarded for his ſervices with the biſhoprick of Durham, Eadmer. 
conferred on him by the king alittle before his death. Os _ 

Ameng his charitable works are reckoned, the hoſpital he Speed. 
founded at York, and a church in Southwark for the uſe of the 
monks called De Charitate *, | ; 

This prince was of a middle ſtature, but being very fat, Malmf. 
looked ſhorter than he was. His hair a deep yellow, inclin- 

&d to red; his eyes of two different colours, ſpeckled with 
{mall black ſpots. He was generally of a very ruddy com- 
plexion. Though he was far from bcing eloquent, he ta}k- 

ed a good deal, eſpecially when angry. His countenance 
was fevere, and his voice ſtrong, which he would exalt fome _ 
limes on purpoſe to frighten thoſe he was ſpeaking to. He 


7 Alſo of an old monaſtery in the was afterwards augmented by kiag 
y or York, he founded an hoſpital Stephen, and by him dedicated to St, 
for the ſupport of poor perſons, and de- Leonard, Sir Tohn Hayward i2 the 
cated it x0 St, Peter, This hoſpital hife of Will. p. 220. | 
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- 1100. Is faid however to converſe affably enough with his courtiery, 
——— I} Who cally found the way to ſoften his fierce temper, 
Extraordi- 
nary occur- 
rences in his 


Hiſtorians relate ſeveral extraordinary accidents. in thi 
reign, as, earthquakes*, comets, and a. ſpring, which ra 


reign. 


Malmſb, 


blood three days together *. But what cauſed the moſt dz 


8 One in the year rx089, which was 
followed by a dearth. | 

t At Finchamſtead in Berkſhire, 
Malmsb. and other hiſtorians ſay, it 
ran for a fortnight together. S. Du- 
nelm atfrms, it ran for three weeks to- 
gether. In Tog1, there was fo terri- 
ble a ſtorm at ſouth-weſt, that it blew 
down above. fix hundred houſes, and 
ſeveral churches in London. It took 
off the whole roof of St, Mary-le- 


mage 


bow church, and carried it a 
way. There were four bearhs in it 
twenty-fix . feet Jong, that fell with 
ſuch. force in one of the ftreets (whigh 
were not then paved, but a mooric 
ground) that they ſunk above 

feet in the fireet: As they could nat 
be pulled up again, people were forced 


to ſaw them even with the ground, 


See Stow's ſurvey, yol, If 


As there is but little to ſay of this 


King's coin, it may not be amiſs to 


ſhow how: the king's revenue was paid 
in thoſe ancient times. At firſt, the 
tenants of knights fees anſwered to 
their lords by military ſervices; ahd 
the tenants .of ſocage lands and de- 
meſnes in great meature by work and 
proviſions : afterwards, the revenue of 
the crown was anſwered in gold and 
filver, and ſometimes in paltreys, 
deftriers, chaſeurs, leveriers, hawks, 
&c. (that it, in horſes, dogs, and birds 
of game) and the like, Sometimes in 
both together. When a man paid mo- 
ney into the exchequer, it was ſaid, In 
theſauro Itberavit ſo much; and the 
ſame phraſe continueth to this day. 
Theſe payments were made ad ſcalam 
and ad penſum; and in blank filver 
and numero by tale. Ad ſcalam was 
by paying ſixpence over and above each 
ponnd or twenty ſhillings, which at 
firſt was thought ſufficient to make 
good the weight, Ad penſum was the 
perſon's making good the deficiencies 
oi vieight, though 1t was ' more than 


thirteen ſhillings and four-pence; _ 


ixpence per twenty ſhillings. But #4 


the money might be deficient in fines 
neſs as well as weight, a third way of 
payment was by combuſtion, or melts 
ing down part of the money paid in, ' 
and reducing it to plate of due fineneſs, 
When the ferm was melted down, it 
was faid to be dealbated or blanched, 
As ſuppoſe a term of a hundred pounds 
was paid into the exchequer, after the 
combuſtion it was ſaid to bea hundred 
pounds blank. Frequently the twen- 
tieth part of one ſhilling was accepted 
in lieu of combuſtion, to ſave trouble 
and charges. The payment by nu- 
mero or tale needs no explanation. 
Payments, or at leaſt computations 
were made by marks, and half-marks; 
cunces, and half-ounces of gold : and 
in pounds, marks, half-marks, ſhi 
lings, pence, &c. of filver, The mark 
of gold was equal to a hundred and 
twenty ſhillings of ſilver. The ounce. 
of gold was equivalent to fifteen ſhit- 
lings of filver. The pound of filver by 
tale was twenty fhillings; the maK 
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- mage was, firſt, a great fire in I092, which burnt down I'T'00., 

oreat part of London. In the next place, the ſea riſing to Lonymnnd 

an extraordinary height, overflowed the coaſt of Kent, and 

ſwept away abundance of people and cattle. This inunda- 

tion covered the lands that belonged formerly to earl Good- 

win in the reign of Edward the confeſlor. 'T his place, cal- 

led at this day Goodwin's Sands, is famous for ſhipwrecks 

innumerable, | 
Malmſbury obſerves of the reign of William Rufus, that p- 23- 

notwithſtanding mens minds were turned to war, yet excels 942» vow Bu 

and ſenſuality prevailed in a very ſcandalous manner among on the cor- 

the nobility, and even among the clergy. Vanity, luſt, and ruption of 

intemperance reigned every where, ſays that hiſtorian, The tia in 

men appeared {o efteminate in their dre(s and converſation, that Nedans. 

they ſhewed themſelves men in nothing but their daily attempts 

upon the chaſtity of the women. 


2. Hens y I. ſurnamed BEAUCLERK. 


y ] HE Engliſh conſidered the death of William Rufus Hexsy 1. 
as a great deliverance, though the preſent advantage & 1100. 
reaped by it, was not to continue long, "The Nor- Gwynn 

man yoke was not broken by the death of this prince, ſince 

there ſtill remained two ſons of William the conqueror, of | 

whom one was ſoon going to be their ſoveriegn, Indeed 

this might have been a favourable juncture, if they had de- The difpoſi- 

ugned to throw oft this yoke, or the two former kings had tin of the 

eftit in their power to attempt it. But depreſſed as they $25 and 
were, and ftript of their eſtates and al! offices, ſuch a thought with regard 
could ſcarce come into their minds. 'Pheir only courſe was *2 the tuc- 
to be guided by the proceedings of the Normans, who were © 
maiters of the kingdom. In all likelihood, theſe were in 

Seat perplexity on account cf the two brothers, who might 

voth claim the crown. Robert, duke of Normandy, by his 


the ſhilling conſiſted of twelve-pencez ſeveral authors place- one with a full 
neapenny was the twentieth part of an face to this king, inſcribed PILLEM, * 
ance, equal to our threcpence. RBX. AN. 2 crcis, or a ſtar, on each 
; he coins of William Rufus are ex- fide the king's head : reverie, 2 croſs 
Ws rare, it, as is juſtly believed, © compoſzd of 'double lines, as in the ti- 
- Dole with the full face are to be gure here annexes, 

Moe to the conouerer : however, 


2 | birth, 
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birth, ſeemed to have an inconteſtable right, which was fy, 


LA ther ſtrengthened by his late treaty with William Rufy, 


Robert's 


_ advantages. 


His diGad- 
vantages, 


Advantages 
of Henry. 


Sax, Ann. 


M. Paris. 
Do Dunclm. 


wherein it was agreed that the ſurvivor ſhould be heir to 4 
their father's inheritance. Beſides, his mild. and generoy 
temper, which had gained him a ſtrong party in Englany 
ſeemed to give him a great advantage over-his brother Hey. 
ry, whoſe diſpoſition was unknown. But on the other han! 
his flothfulneſs and negligence, of which he had given to 
many inſtances, formed a duladvantageous prejudice again 
him. His very friends were backward to declare in his 
favour, fearing he was not in condition to proſecute hi 
right, His departure from the Holy Land was unknoyy, 
but where he was at preſent none could tell. Nay, hj 
friends were in pain about him. Moreover, after his grex 
expence. in his voyage, it was reaſonable to preſume that 
at his return, he would find himſelf deſtitute of all ne. 
ceſlary means to diſpute the” crown with his brother, 
On the contrary, Henry had the advantage of being 
born in England *, whilſt his father was on the throne, 
which went a great way with ſome people. Then, hi 
pretenſions were ſtrengthened with his preſence, and pot- 
tive promiſe both to the Normans and Engliſh® :» + 
brogate all rigorous laws made fince the conqueſt, to 


reſtore the government as in the time' of the Saxon 


His dili- 
gence ts pet 


the crown, 


Ord, Vital. 


He meets 
with diffi- 


| culties, 


kings, to aboliſh all unjuſt and arbitrary taxes, to rein 
ſtate the clergy in their privileges, to fill the vacant be 
nefhces, and recall the baniſhed ecclefiaſticks. © But all thele 
promiſes would not perhaps have produced the defired e- 
tet, if his diligence and vigour at this junEture had not 
added weight to his reaſons. Immediately after the death of 
William, he poſted to Wincheſter, where the crown and 
ſceptre were kept with the royal treaſure, and would 
have taken poſſeſon, but was ſtoutly oppoſed by Willim 
de Bretevil©, one of Robert's adherents. This lord allecg- 
ed, they were bound by oath to acknowledge the duke 0 
Normandy for king, in caſe William died without hers. 
That befides, the law of nature gave Robert a right, whic 
could not be juſtly diſputed. During this conteſt, fevera 
other lords being come to Wincheſter, there was quickiy 2 


DO , n = | 
great concourſe of people, flowing in from all parts to knov 


a He was born at Selby in' York- earl of Hereford, and had his efiote !! 
ſhire in 1070, Sandford, Normandy, of which Britol:um #1 

'b To the clergy and laity (populo the chief feat, from whence he 19S 
univerſo) which he aflembled at Lon- named Wilkam de Britoi:o, 10 Bree 
don. M. Paris. Eadrner, tevil, 


c He was fon of William Fitzosbern hat 
V\ {1b 
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What was tranſating: | If the choice of a king had ſolely de« x 100. 
nenided upori the lords, then at Wincheſter, the duke of Nor- wy 
mandy's right would doubtleſs have been preſerved. But He 4M 
Henry gave them not time to take neceſfary meaſures to ex- 5/4 275. 
ecute ſuch a defigr. As he obſerved the people were in his tion 
Intereſt, he improved that advantage, and drawing his (word, 
ſwore no man ſhould take poſlefiion of the crown; "The dif- 
pute ſti]l growing wariner, the lords that were preſent thought 
fit to retire into a private room, to conſult more cajmly toge- 
ther what was to be done on this emergency. Whilſt 
they were debating, the people made the name of Henry re- 
found in their ears by their loud acclamations, and gave 
them reaſon to dread it would be extremely dangerous to de- 
clare for Robert; So, preferring their own ſafety to juſtice Henry is 
and equity, they reſolved, (in order to prevent a Civil war rar Sandh x 
which ſeemed unavoidable, if they perſiſted in afferting the ,uaner, 
rights of the duke of Normandy,} to place Henry on the 
throne: This was enough to ſatisfy the prince that his right 
was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Without ſtaying for the cot 
mation of the eſtates, he ſet out immediately for London. | 
On the morrow after his arrival, Maurice, biſhop of that andcrown'd; 
city in conſequence of this haſty and irregular eletion, _ _ 
put the crown on his head, adminiſtering to him the uſual. 
oath. ED 

The ſhort ſpace between the death of William and Hen- Remark on 
ty's coronation © is uſed as an argument by thoſe that main- tisdeCtone 
tain the right of eleRing the Kings was then confined to a 
tew of the principal Jords. Art leaft, they infer from hence 
that the commons were not coficerned in the elections, 
H-nry had it not in his power to ſeize the crown by mere 
force, Neither can it be ſaid to have falien to him as next 
heir, for his efder brother was alive: He obtained jt there- 
fore only by election. This being granted, to ſay he was 
choſen by the nation repreſented, as at this day, by a parlia- 
ment, it ſhould be proved, ſuch a parliament was then fit- 
ting. But that is impoſſible. Much leſs can it be ſaid, that 
mn three days ſpace; the eſtates could be ſummoned and eſ- 
ſembled. This is a plauſible argument, but the truth is, 
nothing can be concluded from it, becauſe there was yet no' 


1 And Thomas archbiſhop of York, Paris. The perſon that aſſiſted Henry 
M, Paris, moſtly in getting the crown vas Hen- 
* William died the ſecond, or ac- ry de Bello Monte, or Beaumont eazl 


cording to ſome, the firſt of Auguſt, of Warwick. Malmsb. Brady. 
ad Henry was crowned the fifth, M, 


Vou.11. -L 


regulation 
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1100: 7 regulation made fince the conqueſt about the ſucceſfion of the 
Lon crown *'. 27] T9 


Henry re-' 
forts 

_ abuſes, 
Malm:}. 
Prompt. 


& | 


Huntingd. 


As Henry's pretended eleQtion interrupted the natural or. 


der of the ſucceflion, it was to be feared, it would make 
dangerous impreſſions on the. minds of the people. It was 
therefore highly neceſlary he ſhould enter upon his reign in 
ſuch manner as might give his ſubjects room to hope well of 


his government. The performance of his promiſes being 


the teſt that was to demonſtrate: the ſincerity of his inten- 
tions, he began his reign with that, in order to gain the 
people's aifetion. He fet about, in the firſt place, reform. 
ing his court, where the king his brother had ſuffered many 
abuſes to creep in. "The courtiers, for the moſt part, ſure 
of impunity, were wont to tyrannize over people in a ſhame. 
ful manner, Not content with opprefling them by unjuſt 
and violent methods, and ſecretly attempting the chaſtity of 
the women, they publickly gloried in it, inſtead of dreading 
a puniſhment. To cure thele diforcers, Henry publiſhed a 


_ very ſevere ediCt againſt all offenders in general, but particu- 


larly againſt adulterers. As for thoſe that abuſed their pow- 


. er in oppreſling-the people, he ordered them to be put to 


Grants his 
ſubjeRs a 
charter. 


Geath without mercy. Some who were already notorious 


upon that account, were driven from court, and Ranulph, 
biihop of Durham, the deteſted miniſter of the late kine, 
was thrown into priſon #, hr 
If this firit proceeding of the new king gave the Engliſh a 
good opinion of his reign, What he added foon after was no 
Ie{s acceptable to- them. T'o convince them of his real in- 
tent to perform what he had promiſed, he abuliſhed the Cou- 


vre-feu, which they could not but conſider as a conſtant 


Subſtance of ,2dge of their ſervitude, This favour was followed by ano- 


the charter. 
M. Paris, 
Po $50 


5 
ther of much greater importance: I mean, a charter, con- 


| firming divers privileges enjoyed under the Saxon kings, and 


renouncing a!l thoſe unju{t prerogatives uſurped by the two 
late king:. By this charter, Henry reſtored the church to 
her antient liberties, and freed her from all thoſe oppreſſions 


ſhe had for ſome time been ſubje& to, particularly during the 


| vacant fees and abbeys. He conſented that the heirs of earls 


and barons upon a death, ſhould not be oblized to redeem 


f This diſpute, whether the com- what we call commons now, nor till 


 mons had any ſhare in the electing of ſome time after. 


the kings, ſcems to proceed from not 8 This was Gone by the advice « 

conſidering that the barons had all the the great council of the kingdom. V- 

lads in their hands in thoſe days, and Paris. Sax, Ann. 

Shat there was no ſuch thing then as = 
_— | gheir 
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OF ENGLAN D. 
their eſtates, but pay only a lawful relief *, And at the fame 
time he required the lords to deal in like manner with their 
vaſſals. He agreed that the nobles might marry their daugh- 
ters without aſking the king's conſent, provided it was not 
to the enemies of the ſtate, He appointed the mothers, or 
neareſt relations, guardians to minors, He made a ſtandard 
for weights and meaſures throughout the kingdom, and or- 
dained that coiners ſhould be puniſhed with loſs of limbs, 
In fine, having granted a general pardon for all crimes com- 
mitted before his coronation, and remitted all arrears and 
debts due to the crown, he added a very material article, 
which was no leſs fatisfaftory to the Normans than Engliſh, 


which was, the confirmation of the laws of king Edward, 


o the empire of the Saxon 
kings, and entirely laid afide or expreſly aboliſhed ſince the 
conqueſt. "The native Engliſh could not but be extremely 
well pleaſed to ſee their ancient laws reſtored, And the Nor- 


that is, of the laws in force during 


lence of arbitrary power. 


be conſulted upon occaſion *. 


I When the king's tenant in capite 
died, his lands were in the king's 
hands till the heir had done homage 
and was of age, When the heir ſued 
to have his eſtate out of the- king's 
bands, his obtaining it was called li- 
very, and the profits received in the 
tncan time by the king, were called 
primer ſeifin, Now, according to fir 
Henry Spelman, redeeming lands was 
a compoſition with the king for primer 
ſeiſin, livery and relief; for the two 
frit of which, by Henry's charter, the 
heir was not to pay any thing fer the 
future, Spelman's Feuds, &c. The 
relief of an earl, as ſet down in the 
laws of the conqueror, was, eight horſes 
Ridled and bridled, four helmets, four 
coats of mail, four ſhields, four ſpears, 
our ſwords, four chaſers, and one palfrey 
dridled and ſaddled. That of a baron 
af as much with a palfirey. That 
" a Yayaſor to his lord, his beſt horſe, 
helmet, coat of mail, ield, ſpear, 


mans were no leſs gainers by it. 
eſtates at the will of the conqueror, conſequently were liable 
| to be diſpoſleſſed at his pleaſure. 
confined the royal authority within its ancient bounds, they 
were ſettled in their poſſeflions, and ſcreened from the vio- 
This charter being approved and 
ſigned by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, ſeveral copies 
were tranſcribed and depoſited in the principal monaſteries to 


Hitherto they held their 


But by this charter, which 


This | 


ſword, or in lieu of theſe a hundred 
ſhillings. That of the countryman, his 
beſt beaſt; and of him that farmed 
his lands, a year's rent. Theſe were 
afterwards turned into money ; and no 
doubt both money and arms were ex- 
torted in an arbitrary manner, as ap= 
pears by the words of the law, LL, 


Gul. Cc. 12, C. 23, C- 24, C. 29, Ro-. 


bert de Beleſme earl of Arundel ard 
Shrewsbury, upon the death of his 
brother Hugh de Montgomery, paid 
for the ſaid earldom, as a relief, three 
thouſand pounds ſterling, in the tenth 
of William Rufus. Ord, Vital. p. 
708, | 


i There were as many copies as 


counties, which were ſent to certain 
abbeys in each county : and yet there 
was ſcarce one to be found in the reign 
of king John, whoſe magna charta 
was founded upon it, There 1s a copy 
at this day in the red book of the Ex- 
chequer. And Matthew Paris (p. 5 


c.) 
L 2 has 
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11009. This beginning of -government gave the people room ty 
 —p— + hope a happy continuance, ſince they already ſaw fo adyan. 
Anſelm re- tageous alterations. But ftill one thing was wanting to coms 
_ pleat their ſatisfaRtion, namely, the recalling of Anſelm arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who had gained their eſteem and af- 
f-Qion, by his vigorous oppoſition to the late king's oppreſ- 
fions, Henry, unwilling to refuſe them this pleaſure, writ x 
| Fetter to the archbiſhop, who was ftill at Lyons, to invit 
Him to return to his dioceſe, intimating, he deſigned to be 
guided by his direions, and intruſt him with the admini- 
ftration of affairs, Anſelm, to whom this news gave wings, re. 
turned forthwith into England, to-the great joy of the people, 
The king 1 he arrival. of this prelate was no leſs agreeable to the 
marries Ma- King, He had need of him in an affair which could not be 
norte managed without his afaſtance. As his deſign was to attach 
the Engliſh to his intereſt, he believed nothing was more 
capable to gain their affeCtion, than his marrying Matilda, 
daughter to Malcolm, king of Scotland, by Margaret, ſiſter 
to Edgar Atheling *. Indeed this alliance could not but be 
very grateful to the nation, ſince it would be the means « 

reſtoring the Saxon royal family to the crown. | 
Obftacles ts» Henry had now demanded. the princeſs of King Edgar, het 
the mar- hrother, but there occurred a great obſtacle to the execution 
Eater. Of this projet. Matilda had been educated in England in 
the monaſtery at Wilton, where ſhe had put on the vel, 
Indeed, to remove this difficulty, it was alledged ſhe hal 
not taken the vow, and had been veiled only to preſerve her 
chaſtity, ſuppoſed to. be in danger in the beginning of tic 
conqueſt. But this reaſon did not appear to the two king 
fuſicient to authoriſe any farther proceedings, though thej 
were both equally deſtrous of the match. Every one knen, 
 M.Par's.. Matilda had put on the veil, and, it was generally beheved, 
Pol. V5 had vowed chaſtity. Some even affirm, ſhe excepted agull 
her marriage as unlawful, and add, that, when prefled 2 
' Jaſt with reaſons of ſtate, ſhe yielded to the inſtances of ht 
brother and Jover, ſhe curſed the line that was to ſpring from 
her, as abominaole in the fight of God. "The deciſion dl 
this affair, which appeared ſo difficult, being left to tis 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he would not undertake it alons 
but called in the afliſtance of a council which met at his f# 
lace at Lambeth. This aſſembly being entirely inclined! 


Exdmer.. 
P- 57+ 


has given usa tranſcript of that which K Brompton ſays, he did it by th 
was ſent into Herefordſhyge, which you advice of his great council, They 
may find tranſlated by Tyrrel, p. 114. married Nov. 11. 

Þ, 11. vol, 11, | the 
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the king's fide, the arguments for Matilda's liberty to marry 7 100. 
were ſo well managed, that the council declared the intended « 
marriage to be good and lawful. Purſuant -to this declara- 
tion, it was ſhortly after ſolemnized to the general ſatisfaction 
of both kingdoms *. | | 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſating, duke Robert was re- 
turned to Normandy, and had taken pofleſſfion of his domi- , | 
nions without oppoſition. Though Normandy was mort- Duke Ro- 
oed to the late king ®, Henry did not think fit to diſpute bert claims 
it with his brother, at a time when he was apprehenſive of COINS 
being attacked himſelf upon the account of England. Duke paumer. | 
Robert in his way home from the Holy-Land, made ſome Malmsb. 
ſtay in Apulia, where he married a wife *, which delay help- pars 
ed his brother to rob him of the crown. He was no ſooner. 
arrived, but he openly ſhewed his reſentment as being ſup- 
planted, and a firm reſolution to attempt the recovery of OE 
what he had been deprived of in his abſence. 'The biſhop M. Paris. * 
o Durham, who, finding means to eſcape out of priſon *, 
was retired to Normandy, did not a little contribute to con- 
firm him in his deſign. Moreover, ſeveral Norman lords, who yr4ng, 
had conſented to Henry's election, by a ſort of compulſion, 
began to contrive how to place Robert on the throne. They 
had already been tampering with ſome of the principal Eng-. 
liſk lords, to draw them into their plot. As they knew hin. 
to be a mild'and good-natured prince, they promiſed them- 
ſelves much greater happineſs under his government than 
under Henry's, who appeared to have more rigour and refo- 
lution. Mean time, the Rumour of Robert's preparing te 
alſert his rights, wrought variouſly on the minds of the peo- 
ple. Some were for continuing firm to the King, and keep- 
ing the oath they had taken 'to himy. Others, on the con- 
tary, though ſatisfied with the King's proceedings, reſumed 
their former inclination for the duke his brother ; fo that 


ITOTI. 


1 M. Paris his account ef Matilda's m It was only for three years, 


bring againſt marrying and declaring 
herſelf a nun, and curing ber ifſue 
ſeems to be groundleſs. For Eadmer 
ix, the privately applied to Anſelm, 
Onfeſing ſhe had been veiled indeed, 
but againſt her wall, and had never 
worn her veil unleſs in the preffence of 
te abbeſs Chriſtian her aunt; and al- 
lo that the king her father ſeeing it 
ce on her head, pulled it off, and 
loret, proteſting to Alan carl of Bre- 
"ene, he intended to marry her, and 


WW! to make hes a aun, Eadmer, p. 56. 


n Sibilla, daughter to Geoffrey, ane | 


ſifter to William ear{ of Coenverſana, 
a prince of Italy ; with whom he had 
a fine fortune. Malmshb. | 


0 By bribing his keepers. M. Paris, . 
They brought him a rope in a pitcher 
of water, by which he Jet himſelf 


gown. Malmsb. 

P The chief of thoſe that remained 
faithful to Henry, were Robert Fitz- 
bamon, Richard de Redvers, Roger 
Bigot, Robert earl of Mellent, with 


3 ary 


his brotber Henry. Malmsb. H I 56, 
C 
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T1101. Henry was under great perplexity. If he was loth to truf 
— to the fidelity of the Engliſh, they were no leſs ſo to rely 6 
Eadmer. his ſincerity. What they had experienced from the two late 
| | kings, gave them but too much reaſon to dread, that what- 
ever the preſent king had hitherto done, was only to amuſe 
them and prevent their ſiding with his brother. In this ſtate 
of uncertainty, Anſelm's affiſtance was of great uſe to Heny 
in fixing the Engliſh, who ſeemed to be wavering. The 
archbiſhop, who was indebted to the king, was very glad to 
ſhew his gratitude on this occaſion, He aſſembled the prin- 
_ cipal Engliſh and Norman lords, and fo poſitively affured 
them, the king would punQually perform all his promiſes, 
that they ſeemed very well fatished. And yet, no ſooner 
was it known that the duke of Normandy was going to em- 
bark for England, but the greateſt part of the nobles declar- 
ed for him, and part of the fleet * followed their example, 
Fax, Ann. "This defeCtion gave the duke opportunity to land at Port{- 
mouth *, where he was received without oppoſition. He 
was not ignorant how the Engliſh ſtood affected. Such 2s 
came to him every day, aflured him of the good wiſhes of 
their countrymen, They made him hope, the king would 
quickly be deſerted by the whole nation, who looked upon 
their oath of allegiance as involuntary, Mean time, Henry 
took all the meaſures he thought requiſite to fruſtrate the de- 
ſigns of his brother, by making uſe of Anſelm's credit, in 
whom the people ſeemed very much to confide. As ſoon as 
the army was ready to march, the archbiſhop called the prin- 
cipal officers together, to whom he ſo ſcnſibly repreſented 
the heinouſneſs of breaking their oath, that he confirmed 
them in their duty; ſo that they unanimouſly promiſed to 
hazard their lives and fortunes in defence of the king. Ro- 
Robert bert, who expeRted the contrary, plainly ſaw this change 
| Airikes up a would prove very prejudicial to his affairs. He relied not on 
| Face With his own forces, but on the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, In £x- 
pectation that the majority would abanJon the king and jon 
him, he had proceeded fo far as to threaten ſuch as perſiſted 
to ſupport the uſurper, as he ſtyled his brother, But when 
| he found the bulk of the nation .declared for the king, and 
the army had renewed their oath of allegiance, he perceived 
the execution of his deſign was impracticable.* Thus, fall- 


| q Which Henry had fitted out upon had revolted. From P ertſmouth, R0- 
| | news of Robert's preparations. S. bert immediately marched towards Win- 
« Dunelm. Sax. Ann. | cheſter, and encamped near that c1ly+ 
'1 r In Auguſt: he was convoyed thi- $, Duneclm, | 
ther by that part of Heary's fleet which 


ing 
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ins on 2 ſudden from al} his hopes, he cloſed immediately - 1107. 
with the propoſals of peace ſent him by the king. An aC- Coop 
commodation appeared to him ſo much the more neceflary, | 
as he ſaw the moſt zealous for him at firſt, began to waver. 
Matters ſtanding thus, and the two brothers equally wiſhing 
to come to a treaty, the lords of both parties met together to 
conſider of the means. It was eaſy to ſee, Robert did not 
expect to obtain by treaty a crown, which he could not ac- 
quire by arms. So, in conſideration that Henry was ajready | 
crowned, and born in the kingdom after his father was on 
the throne, the reſult of the conference: was, that he ſhould 
keep polleſhon of the crown, He promiſed for his part to $ax. Ann.” 
relign to Robert the caltles in Normandy garrifoned with Mat. Paris, 
Engliſh, and to pay him the yearly ſum of three thouſand | 
| marks, It was ſtipulated alſo, that if one of the brothers 
died without children, the other ſhould ſucceed him. This 
agreement being ſigned and ſworn to by twelve lords of each 
lide, the armies were diſbanded *®, Robert ftaid two months 
at the court of England, livivg in perfect union with his bro- 
ther. | | IT | | 
This accommodation was very advantageous to the king n1r1-2, 
in mary reſpects. It not only ſecured him the crown which i. 
he was in ſome danger of loſing, but rendered him alſo more Ord Vitul. 
feared and eſteemed, when it was ſeen that by his prudence *'* 
and fteadineſs, he got clear of ſo dangerous 'an affair. 
However, he could not forget the peril he had been in. 
As he was apprehenſive his enemies might hereafter make Henry re- * 
irclh attempts to dethrone him, whenever an opportunity pr 
offeted, he reſclved to prevent them, by ruining them one cqemies. 
atter another, It was ho hard matter for him to make them 
eel, by turns, the effects of his reſentment. Opportunities 
of being revenged are ſeldom wanting to thoſe who have the 
power in their hands. Soon after the treaty, he attacked, - 
on divers pretences, Hugh de Grantmeſnil, Robert de Pont- 
rad, and ſome others, who eafily perceived, their greateſt 
crime conſiſted in their go0d-will to the duke of Normandy. | 
He was particularly exaſperated with Robert de Beleſme, 77: attacks © 
decauſe he had ſhown him the leaſt reſpe&, and fill conti- Robert de 
nued to diſcover his deſire of exciting new troubles. This volciney.. 
young lord, fon to the Jate earl of Montgomery, publickly 
&clared, Henry was an uſurper, and that it was diſhonour= 
< for the Normans, as well as the Engliſh, to ſuff.r him 

ITO | % 


| * Robert ſent part of his army back whilt they ftaid in England. S, Dus 


Tmr T7 . 
mo Normandy, and kept the re? wita nelm. Ywax. Ann, 
Mm, which committed great ravaves 
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L102. to take the crown from his elder brother. He was not ſaiif. 


to Shrewſ- being qbliged to appear in court, defired time to prepare his 
Ord. Vital, anſwer, which being granted, he took the opportunity to 
S. Dunelm, make his eſcape and retire to Shrewsbury, where he hoped to 
| $2. Ann. defend bimfſelf by the afhſtance of the Welſh, who eſpouſed 
his cauſe. When he took this reſolution, he relied ot the 
aſliſtance of ſeveral other lords, who ſeemed to be entirely 
in his ſentiments. But. whether he was deceived, or nat 
deemed a fit perſon to be head of ſuch an enterpriſe, he 
found.himielf abandoned by all, and thereby faw, though 
_ too late, the vanity of his projets, The king proclaiming 
him a traitor, marched againſt him with ſa ſuperior a force, 
that in few days he became maſter of Shrewsbury, where 
the rebel did not dare to expect him ®. After which, ht 
took all his other caſtles, and compelled him to relinquiſh 
He goes into whatever was held by the ear] his father in England, and 
Norman®y- retire to Normandy, where he carried his ill temper. Henry 
ED. Confiſcated all his lands, and inyolved his brothers in the 
ted, ſame puniſhment, notwithſtanding their innocency, ſo de: 
- firous was he of expelling this family out of his dominions ", 

T103. _- "Phe infolence of this lord did not give the king ſo much 


=—_ fed with talking thus indiſcreetly, but rendered himſelf - 
1 formidable by ſtoring and fortifying his caſtles in Shrop. il; 
_— t, The king, Who had determined his ruin, was glal il o 

he gave him fo fair an opportunity by theſe imprudent pro. ſ 

ceedings, To complete his deitruCtion, ſpies were ſet upon p 

him, who, feſgning to come into his meaſures, obſerved ill ; 

all his ations, and took care to talk to him, before ſuborned Ml ; 
w.tneſſes, of things that ſerved to render him criminal, i ; 

When the king thought he had ſufficient evidence againſt ll | 

WE | him, he ordered him to be 2ccuſed of five and forty articles, ll | 
who retires the leaſt of which was enough to condemn him. Beleſme Ml 
| 

| 


Anſelm. | 
about inveſ- *! Thoſe of Shrewsbury and Bridg- bury of Robert de Nevil, agd Ulger de 
tituress 2orth, as alſo thoſeof Tikhill in York- Veaables {placed there as governors by 
by Lg" ſhire, and Arundej in Suſſex, Ord. the earl) and threatened, if it were 0 
Vital. AE | delivered up in three days, he would 

'v The king went firft and hefieged hang al] he ſhould take therein, Upon 
Arundel caftle in Suſfex, which (being which they treated with the king, and 
blocked up by ſeveral forts about it) the keys of the caſtle were ſent to h1m 
frranderes with the earl's leave, From by Ralph, abbot of Seys, afterward; 
hegce the king marched to Bridgnorth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Oro. Vital, 
and ſpent three weeks before it, and at W This earl had a vaſt eſtate in Not- 
Jaft took the caftle by bribing the We!ſh. mandy. His brothers were ArnuÞb 
After this, the king deraanded Shrewſ- and Roger of Poitou, 
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not, in all likelihood, be accompliſhed without great difi- 1103. 
culties, The Hrſt was to oblige the clergy to live unmar- Gonynnnd 
ried, and the ſecond, to wreft from the king the inveſtiture 
of biſhops and abbots, To attain his ends, he convened a Eadmer, 
ſynod, where, in the firſt place, he cauſed all the married 
prieſts to be excommunicated, though they were then very 
numerous in England, Henry, who was not much con- 
cerned in this affair, being unwilling to give the archbiſhop 
any diſtaſte, the decree paſſed in the ſynod, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrong oppoſition of the inferior clergy, who in vain Hunting& 
ried to ward off this blow. An hiſtorian remarks, that, 
although Anſelm's good intentions were generally applauded, 
it was thought to be a thing of _—_— conſequence, ta 
compel the prieſts to a continency, of which many of them 
were not capable, and adds, it was juſtly feared, this rigour 
would occaſion their committing uncleanneſs of a more cri- 
minal nature than the prohibited marriage. oh | 

Anſelm, ſeeing his firſt project ſucceed, undertook the ex- 
ecution of the ſecond, and would have proceeded to excom=- 
municate the biſhops inveſted by the king. But here the 
caſe was quite altered, "The king was too much concerned 
not to oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power the aboliſhing a 
prerogative his predeceflors had quietly enjoyed, But how | 
vigorouſly ſoever he exerted himſelf, he could not prevent : 
ſome biſhops who had received their inveſtitures from him, 
from rehgning their biſhopricks out of fear of excommuni- 
cation, On the other hand, Anſelm refuſed to conſecrate 
ſuch as were nominated to their ſees by the king, unleſs he 
would give wp the right of inveſtiture. "This new claim, 
which the Archbiſhop, finding himfelf ſupported by the 
court of Rome, very boldly afferted, occaſioned a many 
years quarrel between him and the king. As Henry would | 
not depart from his prerogative, Anſelm pretended he could Aoſeim aps 
not ſubmit without betraying the cauſe of God, All hopes =" 
of accommodation being deftroyed by the obſtinacy of both M, Paris, 
parties *, the archbiſhop reſolved to carry his complaints to 
Paſchal Il, who was then pope. In all appearance, it was 
by his orders that he embarked in this enterpriſe. He was 
attended in his journey by the prelates that had reſigned 
their biſhopricks, and upon his arrival at Rome, inſtantly 4e- 
manded of the pope that he would be pleaſed to reſtore 
tnem by his authority: then, fays an hiſtorian, the holy M. Party 


& 


2 This matter ſeerns 


to have been debatcd in a great council of the nation, 
e: Eadmer, | ; WOE 


ſee 
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1103. ſee, whoſe clemency is open to all the world, provide 
hy) Care be taken to prepare it beforehand by a certain dazzlj 
| metal, reſtored the biſhops, and ſent them back to their te, 
ſpeRive churches, The king being informed. -that Anſel 
was gone to Rome, ſent alſo three agents to plead his cauſe 
namely, Gerard, archbiſhop ele& of York, Herbert biſhop 
. Thetford, and Robert biſhop of Cheſter, with Willian 
de Warelwaſt, an ecclefiaſtic of great learning, to aſi 
them with his advice /, Though theſe agents maintained {Wim 
the king's cauſe with great zeal and reſolution, Paſchal wouli {Wzz; 
_ abate nothing of his pretenſions. "The affair was carried | Wbi 
far, that the king was going to be excommunicated. On {Win 
the other hand, the archbiſhop was deprived of his tempo. Wc) 
ralities, during his abſence from the kingdom.. At length, {Wit 
after many conteſts for near three years together, the king and i « 
pope happening to be in ſuch circumſtances, as made then Wl ©! 
equally wiſh to ſee an end of the quarrel, the pope permitted | 
the biſhops to do homage to the king, and Henry gave up the 
right of inveſtiture. 'I hus ended this affair, which I have WW © 
but juſt mentioned here, intending to treat more fully of it iy Wt" 
another place. _ EE | C 
TIO4. Though the king's conteſt with the court of Rome gave 
t 


LA— him a great deal of trouble whilſt it Jaſted, it did not hinder 
nn a Po him from minding his other affairs. Robert his brother, who 
bothers Was then in England, found by experience how attentive 
Sax. Ann. this monarch was to whatever might turn to his advantage, 
m_ 1: The reaſon of the duke of Normandy's viſit, was to preſs 
ves up h1s . k 
penfion. the payment of his penſion, But Henry, knowing his 
brother's mild and generous temper, carefled him in 

fuch manner, and gave him ſo good words, that he inſenh- 

bly drew him in to deſiſt from his demands *. "Phis unſea- 

ſonable generoſity coſt the imprudent duke very dear, fince it 

proved in the end the occaſion of his ruin. His eaſy and 

Iteral temper had always ſpoiled his deſigns. We have 

already ſeen, in the beginning of the reign of William Rufus, 

how 1l] he conſumed the money lent him by Henry, inſtead 

of employing it in keeping up his party in England, by 

which indiſcreet management he loſt the crown for that 

time. Afterwards, he borrowed ten thouſand marks of 

king William for his voyage to the Holy Land. This ſum 

not ſufficing to defray the great expence he was at, he con- 


Y Rapin, who calls theſe agents, am- as they ſtand in Eadmer, p. 63% _ 
bafſadors, has named them wrong, fol = It was the queen that prevailed 
lowing ſome modern hiſtorians; and upon him to defiſt from it. 
therefore the names are here inſerted | 
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ated ſo many debts during the voyage, and after his re- 1104. 
urn, that he was forced to mortgage almoſt all his demeſnes. _..0 
He had nothing left but the city of Roan, which he would W. Gemet, 
ave alſo mortgaged, if the burghers would have given their ES 
oanſent. His wants, which daily increaſed, ſoon made him Repents of 
enſible of his overſight in not inſiſting upon the penſion, he Faw 
might juſtly demand of his brother. He TOMNPINEY his king. 
ealy nature was abuſed, and adding to his complaints ſome | 
imprudent menaces, gave Henry a pretence openly to act 
zozink him. The king did not want much ſoliciting to 
break entirely with his brother, Ever ſince he found himſelf 
in peaceable poſleflion of England, he began to caſt a greedy 
eye on Normandy, and was extremely deſirous of annexing 
it to his crown. Robert's ill conduct ſtrengthened his hopes 
of being one day maſter of that dukedom. And as he waited 
only for a favourable opportunity to execute this deſign, he 
did not fail to embrace the firſt that offered. We; | 

It has been related, that Robert de Beleſme, after the loſs Beleime 
of his eſtates in England, retired into Normandy, He was raiſes trou- 
no ſooner arrived there, but he endeavoured to be revenged cv 
on the king, by fiercely falling upon ſuch of his ſubjects Ord. Vital, 
25 had lands in that conntry *, under a pretence of making 
himſelf amends for what the king had taken from him in 
England, The duke's indolence, who neglected to oppoſe 
theſe outrages at firſt, rendered this Jord the more herce 
and preſumptuous. He committed ſo many violences, that 
complaints were brought againft him from every quarter. - 
Atlength Robert, rouzed by the people's murmurs, reſolved Defeats the 
© chaſtiſe him, and levied an army to put a ſtop to theſe Tk% 2nd 
diſorders, but had the misfortune to be defeated ®. The rebel J\ogom, 
exalted with this ſucceſs, carrying his boldneſs and ambition 
ſtil] farther, formed a project of becoming maſter of the 
whole dukedom. Whilſt he was purſuing this defign, he He is joined 
ſaw himſelf ſtrengthened with the aſliſtance of another male- is axkereg 
content lord, namely, William car] of Mortagne, ſon of -. 
duke Robert, the eldeſt of William the conqueror's half 
brothers, This lord not teing ſatisfied with the earldom of 
Cornwall, pretended, the king ought to give him allo the 
earldom of Kent, which his uncle, the biſhop of Bayeux, 
had enjoyed. But meeting with an unexpeted denial, he 


a He burnt many towns and church- bert de Beleſme took the fortreſs of 
8, with the people that had fled to Hieſmes and Gontel caſtle, and many 
them tor ſafety, and the abbey of Al- other garriſons round about, and the 
maniſca, Ord. Vitalis, neighbouring territories ſubraitted to 

d At Hieſmes, After which Ro- him, Ord. Vital, _* 


| 


- > — —_— —_eteey 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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1104. fell into fo great a fury with the king, as even to Mreaty 
him. His inſolent behaviour cauſed the king to difpolleſs hin 
of the earldom of Cornwall, as a puniſhment for his raſhnek, 
who makes Whereupon he retired, in great diſcontent, into Normangj, 
: As ſoon as he arrived, he joined Robert de Beleſme, and 


* Ord. Vital, ſtrengthened his party in ſuch a manner, that the duke wa 


p-$12. obliged to conclude a peace with them on terms very dif 
honourable to a ſovereign prince. SE 


Ti05, This peace, inſtead of reſtoring tranquillity to the coun. 
, try, ſerved only to increaſe the inſolence of the two earl, 
The Nor- who contemning the duke's orders, continued daily to com- 


| mans apply it ravages inſupportable to the nobles and people. A 


he pains length, ſome of the chief men of the country finding them. 


Ord. Vital. ſelves thus oppreſſed by theſe two tyrants, without any hope 
Malmbe of proteQtion from the duke, reſolved to apply to the king of 
England for relief. Their ſuit was very welcome to Henry, 
who only wanted a pretence to interpoſe in the affairs of Nor- 
mandy, in order to have an opportunity of ſeizing the dutchy, 
But as this' deſign was in itſelf very odious, he endeavoured 
to give it a colour of Pers by pretending to ad from 
quite another motive, 'T'o this purpoſe, he writ a letter to 
Henry feeks his brother, repreſenting to him, that his conduR pave the 
a _=__ Normans juſt cauſe of complaint, fince he proteQed perſons 
brother, to Who ought to be deemed enemies. to the publick : that the 
take Nor- peace he had made with them, leaving the country expoſed 
eng from to their ravages, his ſubjets could no longer conſider 
as their fovereign, a prince from whom they could expe no 
proteCtion.: that he entreated them therefore to redreſs the 
grievances complained of by the Normans, or not think it 
{trange, that, upon his neglet, he ſhould himſelf eſpouſe 
the cauſe of thoſe that applied to him. To theſe remon- 
| frances, he added complaints of certain injuries, which he 
pretended to» have ſuffered himſelf, and demanded ſpeedy fa- 
tisfation. He would doubtleſs have taken it very ill, if the 
duke had thus meddled with his affairs. But ſuch is the un- 
reaſonableneſs of moſt men, that they praQtice without ſcru- 
ple what they condemn in others, and fancy the world is fo 
blind as not to ſee the injuſtice of their aRions, becaule they 

are artfully covered with the cloak of charity. 
Henry levies Whilſt 4 feigned to have no other deſign but to re- 
an army in Jieve the Giftreſied Normans, he himſelf oppretied his ow! 
_— ſubjeQs by an exorbitant cax, He pretended to be forced jt9 
Eadmer, £9 and wage war with the two tyrants of Normandy, a wat 
wherein the Engliſh however were wholly unconcerned, 
Notwithſtanding all his promiſes to the people, this tax w® 
Io | levies 
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levied with all imaginable rigour, even to the imprifoning 1105. 
and plaguing, various ways, ſuch as refuſed, or had not WW 
wherewithal to pay it. As ſoon as his preparations were —_— 
Eniſhed, he paſſed into Normandy with a numerous army, Normandy, 
carrying with him large ſums of money, with which he bri- where he 
bed the nobles and governors of the caſtles, He could the makes grong 
better do this, as Robert was not in condition to obſtruEt his 

deſigns, or ſecure the — of his ſubjeCts by the ſame 

method. The preſent poſture of affairs favouring the king 

more than at any other time, he ſeized upon Caen and ſome 

other cities *. "The duke of Bretagne, and the earl of Anjou, 

even permitted him to garriſon ſome of their ſrontier towns, 

for fear of drawing upon themſelves the burden of the war, 

deſigned againſt Robert, . On the other hand, they that had 

invited him to their afliftance, plainly foreſeeing, if the quar- 

rel was made up, it muſt be to their prejudice, never ceaſed 

exhorting him to puſh his conqueſts, and make himſelf maſter 

of all dara They repreſented to him, it was the 

only way to eale them of the oppreſſions they Jay under, 

| fince they could expet no aſfiſtance from their ſovereign. 
The biſhop of Seez, ſworn enemy of the two earls, who had Ord. Vitaliy 
turned him out of his dioceſe, blew up the flame to the ut- þ-90S, 
moſt of his power, and Joſt no oppoitunity to exc Henry 

to purſue his undertaking. One day, as he was/ with him 

in the church of Carenton, he cauied him to obſerve how 

full the church was of goods, brought thither by the people, 

to ſecure them from the plundering tyrants. This afforded 

him a pretence to make a long ſpeech, repreſenting to 

the king that the riſe of all their miſeries was owing to the 
careleſſneſs or connivance of the duke; adding, that the. 

country would never be reſtored to its former tranquillity, 

till they had another maſter. In fine, he conjured the king 

to take upon him the government, and free the Normans, 

the antient- ſubjets of his family, from the wretched ſtate 

they were reduced to. Henry, who only wanted a cloak 

for his injuſtice, liſtened very attentively to this ſpeech, and 

pretended to be touched with compaſſion for the Normans, 

promiſed to exert his utmoſt to procure the relief they ex- Malmſh, 
pected at his hands, However, he expreſſed an extreme ” 


bo Hefirſt took Bayeux, and burnt it governor : for which good fervice he 
moſt to the ground, at which the in- beſtowed on four of the chief citizens 
abitznts of other places, particularly of Caen, the manor of Darlington ig 
thoſe of Caen, were ſo frightened, that Suffex, werth ei hty pounds per ans 
v.hen : Henry marched againſt them, num rent. On View 

tey yielded to him, and expelled their | 

CONCcEra 


| Flor, Wor, too. Poſlefled with this notion, he came to England, an{ 


but cannot 
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tr05. Concern that he was forced to deprive his brother of his 4 

. minions, who, by his incapacity, was running headlong int 
deſtruction. Purſuant to this reſolution, which he pretends 

to take purely out of neceſlity, and in compliance to the e. 

treaties of the Normans, he continued the war. Roher 

made but a weak defence, for, not ſuſpecting the king's te. 

ſigns, he had no time to prepare. Wherefore Henry, having 

Sax. Ann, Put his affairs upon ſo good a foot, in this firſt campaigy, 
Eadmer. returned to England, with intent to raiſe, during the winter 
the money and forces he wanted, to finiſh the work ſo happi 

begun. The duke of Normandy was then ina very deplorable 

* , condition. He perceived, at length, his ruin was determined, 
Robert ſues Þut knew not how to prevent it. In this perplexity, be 
for peace, reſolved to repair to the king his brother, and try to move 
- <> yore him by his ſubmiſſions. As he was himſelf of a kind and ge- 
Sax. Ann. Nerous diſpoſition, he could not believe but the king was ( 


1106 


ſued for peace, in a manner ſuitable to his condition, but 
unbecoming the fon of William the conqueror. Henry, 
who was not of ſo eaſy a nature, was deaf to all his entrez- 
ties. He bethought himſelf of improving the preſent junc- 
ture, to become maſter of Normandy. Accordingly, no- 
#btain it, FÞiNg could bring him to an accommodation, which would 
have very much leſſened his pretenſions. For that reaſon, 

he obſtinately refuſed to enter into a negotiation, and 

thought he dealt very kindly by his brother, in permitting 

him to return. Robert, deſpairing to prevail, departed, 

full of rage and vexation, and uttering great threats, which 

Malmib, Hevry little regarded. An hiſtorian 69 Kea us, - however, the 
M. Paris. King felt ſome remorſe for the injury he was doing his bro- 
ther, who had never given him any juſt cauſe of complaint, 

and from whum he had already taken a crown. But if he 

had any ſuch refle&tions, they were very ſhort lived*. 

The only effeCt they produced, was to inſpire him with a 

dread, that his brother's wrongs would move the compal- 

fon of the Engliſh, and revive the affeftion they had for- 

merly ſhown for that prince. This thought*giving him fome 
uneafineſs, he judged it-necefary to prepoſſels his ſubjects in 

M. Paris, Þis favour, by renewing his promiſes. To that end, he cor 
vened the great council, or parliament, and endeavoured, 

in a ſtudied ſpeech, to demonſtrate the jultice of his undet- 


4 The pope helped to diſperſe them, civilywar, but a very great advantage t9 
fatistying him that it would not be a the'country, Malmſb. .; 
j taking 
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vking, He repreſented to them, * "That Robert's refuſal 
« of the kingdom” of Jeruſalem, had drawn down on his 
©head the vengeance of God, by whom, ever fince that 
time, he had been viſibly forſaken, as a prince unworthy 
© of his care, after deſpiſing ſo great a favour*®. He aggra- 
« vated the opprefſions the Normans groaned under, and 
© ftrove to make the Engliſh believe, it was incumbent on 


© He deſired the lords to conſider his own peaceable temper, 
« and how patiently he had taken his brother's menaces, 
© to which he had made no other return, but brotherly and 
© gentle admonitions. He enlarged upon the duke's ill 
« qualities. He diſplayed his exceſſive profuſeneſs, which 
© made him a continual burden to all the world. More- 
© over, he accuſed him of extreme arrogance, and of ſhow- 
{ ing, On all occaſions, an utter contempt for the Engliſh 
' nation, He aſſured them, for his part, he fti]l perſiſted 
© in his reſolution to govern by juſt laws, of which the 
© charter he had granted, was an undeniable argument. In 
' fine, he added, provided he was ture of the hearts and 
© affetion of the Engliſh, he valued not any thing his ene- 
© mies could do againſt him.” *'This ſpeech had the effec 
eexpeted, All the lords thinking themſelves honoured by 


hey would live and die in his ſervice. 


ras ealy to diſcover the weakneſs of the reaſons alledged 
n vindication of his undertaking. The truth is, theſe rea- 
Jons were not ſo much as plauſible. The pretended refuſal 
if the crown of Jeruſalem, had no better foundation than 
an uncertain rumour ſpread in England, which, in all like- 


df it, But ſuppoſing the thing had been as true as it was 
ubtful, Robert poſſibly might have refuſed the crown out 
if modeſty, as well as from a principle of pride or irreli= 
gon, But be this as it will, Henry could have no right 
om thence to deprive him of his dominions, It is evident, 
Irerefore, the ſole motive that engaged the Engliſh lords to 
ure him of their aſſiſtance, was his ſolemn promiſe to ſee 


rob obſerved, which had been hitherto very much 
eaiected, | 


i England, that Robert had refuſed his brother, Rapin. 
* crown, of Jeruſalemz otherwiſe 


Henry 


linood, was falſe, ſor the beſt hiſtorians make no mention 


* Hence it is plain, it was believed Henry could not have urged it againſt 


175. 
x106.-:, 
hs Rags 


© them to take in hand the defence of a miſerable peoplg. 


The Englifh 


promiſe to 
: / ſerve the 
he confidence he placed in them, and flattering themſelves, king againſ 


hat he would perform his promiſes, unanimouſly declared is brother. 


; . . TER B. i+ Remark ow 
What colour ſoever the king might give his ambition, it king® 


ſpeech, 


276. 
zi06. Henry made uſe of the declaration of the Engliſh in hy 
y— favour, to obtain a grant of freſh ſupplies, by means 
Henry re= which he made a conſiderable addition to his troops. As foq 
Nee x04, 2s the ſeaſon permitted, he croſſed the ſea with a numeray 
Sax. An: fleet f, in order to complete the conqueſt of Normand, 
Vital Heopened the campaign with the ſiege of Tinchebray, wher 
NS. the earl of Mortagne, who had ſided with the duke, hat 
ES ' thrown in a ſtrong reinforcement. As this place was « 
great ſtrength, and well provided with neceflaries, it hell 
out long enough for Robert to come to its relief. Ever finc: 
the duke parted from the king his brother, without being 
able to prevail with him, he had joined with the ear] « 
Mortagne and Robert de Beleſme, who had led all thei 
forces to his affiſtance, "The king of France had alſo ſent 
him ſome troops, and ſeveral Norman *® lords came to hin 
with confiderable bodies, as ſoon as they perceived Henry 
was not acting for them, but for himſelf. All theſe ſuccoun 
enabling the duke to give his brother battle, he marchel 
towards him with that reſolution. The two armies wee 
almoſt equal in number. Robert had more foot, but not{ 
many horſe as the king. So, each fide might flatter them 
- ob BG ſelves with hopes of ſucceſs. However, the battle, which 


where Ro- Was fought under the walls of Tinchebray, did not laſt long; 
bertis taken 'T're Norman horſe being put in diſorder at the firſt onſet 


priſoner, 


 Malmſhb. 
Sax Ann, 
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and the foot not- being able to maintain the fight withou 
their aid,' the whole army was entirely routed, and the 
Engliſh had nothing to do but to kill or take priſoners, The 
duke of Normandy perceiving there was no poſſibility of ral- 
lying his troops, and reſolving not to turn his back, chalt 
rather to be taken, than ſhow the leaſt figns of cowardice, 
Edgar Atheling, the earl of Mortagne®, four hundred knighty 
and ten thouſand ſoldiers, had the ſame fate, As the battle 
of Haſtings made the Normans maſters of England, o this 
which was- fought forty years after, put the Engliſh in poF 
ſeſſion of Normandy. Prince Edgar, who had often beet 
the ſport of fortune, was immediately releaſed, and went 
and paſled the refidue of his days in England, where he died 
of extreme old age. The duke of Normandy and earl 
Mortagne were not ſo favourably treated. The earl wi 


f And the principal nobility of the liam earl of Warren, earl of Mans 
kingdom. Oxd. Vitallis. &c, Ord, Vitallis, 
8s Particularly Robert de Stuteville, Þ And of Norman barons, Willa 
and Willtam de Ferrars, King Henry Criſpin, William de Ferrars, Roben® 
had on his fide William, earl of Er- Stuteville, ſenzor., Eadmer. 
reux, Robert earl of Mellent, Wil- C 


ſhut 
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ſhot up in the tower of London, and the Juke in GCardiffe 7506, 
caſtle in Wales, where he remained a priſoner to his death, 

which happened not till twenty-fix years after. Some ſay, and ftut up 
this unfortunate prince attempting to make an e& ape, Heniy od ary 
ordered his ſight to be taken away, by applying a burning Meres;;. 
hut braſs baſon to his eyes. But the ſilence of the beſt hiſto- M. paris 
ans renders this fact ſumething improbable. I do not pre- 

tend to excuſe the hard-heartedneſs of the King who ought to 

have remembered Robert's generoſity to him, ouring the ſiege 

of Mount St. Michael, though he had forgot he was his | 
brother, In vain does an hiſtorian endeavour to Juſtify him, Malmg, 
by obſerving Robert never Joved him during their younger 

years, and had done him many injuries. . Such a reafun 

will ſcarce ſerve the purpoſe, for which it is alledged by 

that author. | | | 

The victory of Tinchebray having acquired the King the Henry be. 
poſleſion of all Normandy, he returned in triumph to Eng- mate maſ- 
and, Upon his arrival, his firſt care was to make ſome " hk 
regulations for his court, where ſeveral abuſes had long fince M. Paris. | 
crept in which called for reformation. In the former reign, Fadmer. 
when the king took a progreſs, thoſe who foilowed the court, 426 
committed all manner of outrages in the places where they 

lodged, They ſhameſully extorted what they pleaſed from 

their hoſts, and attempted the chaſtity. of the women, with- 

cut any reſtraint ', Coiners of falſe money were grown 

very numerous and barefaced, being ſecure of the protec- 

tion of the great, who ſet them at work in their houſes, 

where no body dared to ſearch for them. 'Thele diſorders | 
not ceaſing upon the king's edict in the beginning of kis 1107, 
rein, he publiſhed a ſecond with {till greater penalties, Se- | 

erity was neceſſary to check the licenie that was introduced 

Into the kingdam, by the connivence that offences of this 

ature had hitherto met with *. 

Before the war in Normandy, Henry had poſitively afſur- 1108. 

| his ſubjeAs,. he would govern according to equity, und Kon.) 
Maintain them in their Priviicges, But pro'rerity mace him He becomes 
reet his promiſes. Immediately aiter his retuin, he was commer oe og 
| Lis ſubjeRs* 


L In the king's progreſs his atten- ordered, that wheever ſpoiled any goods 
Its plundered every thing that came of thoſe that entertained them, or abu- 
i their way, ſo that the country was ſed their perſcns, ſhould, it proved, have 
: waſte where the King travelled. their eyes put out, or their hands and , 
which cauſe, people when they feet cut off. | 

EW of the king's coming, left their k Counterfeiters of money were pu- 

Wales, carrying away what provifions niſhed with lcf of eyes and genitals. 

) could, and ſheltering themſelves EFadmer. 

te woods and by-places, The king 


Vox. II. M | obſerved 


—_— _ 


[ 
! 


nu anes betore, He&treated the nobies with an intolerable arrogang 
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1108. obſerved to he grown more haughty, and leſs popular t 


even to tne ultng, when ſpeaking to them, very offenh 
J:anguige, Beſides, | he little rega:ded his own charter, y 
coirefted any abuſes that turned to his profit, Anſelm w 


the only periin he ſhowed any regard for. The trouble th 


preiate had given him, made him look upon all occaſions g 


quarreiling with him as ſo many dangerous quickſzn 

Ezimer. which he was reſolved to avoid. But his precautions feng 
only to render Anſelm more imperious than before the 

\nfelm ver. felt. The archbiſhop, perceiving the king, for tear of be 

5 the engaged 1n freſh difputes, refrained from meddling with « 

narred clctiaſtical affairs, took the opportunity to proſecute, vit 

r1Cits, 

. the utmoit rigour, the priefis who obttinate]y perhiſted | 
keepl ig their wives. His cifſgrace and long ablence my 
them hope, they ſhould at length be freed from his yeriec 
tions. But he quickly let them ſee, that, when once þ 

© Nanda, begun an affair, he never leſt it unfiniſhed. Same ” 

Zadmer... . ter- his. retu! n, be catled a ſynod ', where, at his init 

wr ſevere penalties were decreed again{t all clergymen who , 
in the {tate of matrimony, T here were even ſome that we 
deprived cf their livings. But fo<far was this rigour ito 
having any goud effect, that it only proved the occalior 
the clergy* s committing rea] crimes, in order to avoid 1 
pretended exce's they were engaged in before. 

"eking of The kin: did not much concern himfelf in this regulati 
mga, the (ynod. It was indiiferent to him, whether che clet 
Jerry, Married or lived ſingle, And therefore he left the archbild 
der. to aft as he plealed, without interpoſing in an affair t 
AED concerned him not. He was going to have another ul 
PEAR, his hands more worthy his regard. Lewis the gro!s, k 

of France, who had ſucceeded his father Philip, look" 
upon Henry, fince his acquiiiion of Normandy, as A Vi 
Comnadat ts neighbour, was ſeeking means to bumb le | 
overgrown power, To execute this projet, he deligi 
to make uſe of William, ſurnamed Crito, ſon oi Rober, 
young prince of great hopes, but unier age, * Bow cas 

ſoever he was to conceal his deſigns, Henry had notice 
them, and palied {udde:ily into Normandy, where he or 
ed his neph<w to be taken into cuſtody, to prevent 2nf, 
ſurrection upon his account. Lewis, perceiving his. Cell 
had taken air, Gcelcrred the execucion 2 it to:a better 0}? 
tunity, Mran time, the young prince having made us 


3 Gr rather a ere: council at London, Eadmer. ; 
2 Go, 
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cape, by the help of his tutor, was carried to Paris, and o- 
| ther courts, Where he in vain folicited for aſſiſtance to reco- 
ver his father's dominions. 1 he neighbouring princes ſtood 
too much in awe of Henry to engage in ſuch an undertaking. 
As for the Normans, though many of them were well in- 
clined to the ſon of their luvereign, and ſeveral even contri- 
buted privately fowards his maintenance, they durſt not 
openly declare in his favour. Ly 

Henry having ſpent the winter and part of the ſummer in 
Normandy, returned to England, where ſoon after ambaſſa- 
dors came to him from the Emperor Henry IV. to d-mand 
his daughter Matilda in marriage. He very joyfuily received 
the propoſal, and as ſoon as the articles were agreed upon, 
the wedding was celebrated by proxy. But as the princeſs 
was very young, ſhe continued in England til! the year fol- 
lowing, when the was ſent to the emperor her ſpouſe with a 


magnihcent retinue, and a very conſiderable ſum for her 
dower, | | 


79 


1108. 


1109. 
Matiida, 
Henry's 


daughter, 


marr:ed to 
the emperoC 
Henry IV, 


Huntingd, 
M. Paris, 


His daughter's marriage furniſhed the king with a pretence Money raiſ- 
to lay a tax of three ſhillings on every hide of land, This ©9 *2 pay her 


tax brought him in an immenſe ſum, if it be true, as fome 
pretend to calculate it, that it was equal to 824,850]. of 
our preſent money. "The cuſtom of raiſing money for the 
marriage of the king's eldeſt daughter was introduced by this 
prince, and very duly practiſed by his ſucceſlors, who found 
it too beneficial to ſuffer it to be loſt ®, Hence may be feen 
how prejudicial to a free people ſuch innovations are, that 
become as a law by one ſingle precedent. 


portion. 
Brompt, 
Brady, 


Pe. 2709s 


| Before the marriave was ſolemnized, d?ath took out of Anſelm's 


the world Anſelm archbiſhop of Canterbury, a learned pre- 
late for that age, but haughty and bigotted to the laſt degree. 
It is very reaſonable to iuppoſe that the zeal for the court 
. of Rome, his firmneſs in the affair of inveititures, and his 
conſtant endeavours to eltabliſh the celibacy of the clergy in 
England, entitled him to a place in the calendar. As foon 
as Anſelm was laid in his grave, the king fcized tne revenues 
of the archbiſhoprick, and keyt them in his hands fur five 
years, The clero 
ſuttered, during his life, would end with Anſelm's death, 
but the court of Rome was no leſs zealous to ſunport what 


the archbiſhop had done” ſolely by its orders. Beſides, the 


mn This was one of the ancient aids fſett!?4. It was no otherwiſe introduc- 
due to the king from all his tenants; ed by Henry I, but as he happened to. 
and was practiſed in Normandy, and te the firt Norman king that married 
lo in Naples, where the Normans his e'd.& daughter, 


M 2 king, 


eatn. 
Eadmer. 
Sax. Anne 


were in hones, the perſ-cution they had The king 
SY , nk F 1 takes care ta 


make the 
prieſts ob= 


erve celi- 


f 
bacy. 
Ladmere 
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1109. king, who was very unwilling to break with the pope, ftrid. 
L—— ly injoined the execution of what was eſtabliſhed. So the 
clergy were obliged to obſerve a ſeeming continency, by be. 
' ing debarred from marrying. But they privately made them- 


ſelves amends for this reſtraint, in the commiſhon of the | 


moſt enormous crimes. Art leaſt, this is what the authors 
of that age make no ſcruple to lay to their charge. 
| The year 1110 was memorable for the revival of Jearning 
at Cambridge *, from whence it had been Jong baniſhed, 
Reftoration According to the general opinion, Edward the eJder had for- 
odor on. merly founded an univerſity there. But the town had ſuffer- 
ambridge, . k | 
Echard, ed ſo much by the Daniſh wars, that Jearning fel] to decay, 
P. Bleſenſis. and never flouriſhed again til] the time we are ſpeaking of, 


\ 
IIll, 


I TI1TO. 


The following year Henry croſſed the fea, to ſtop the pro- 
W—— freſs of Fulk earl of Anjou, who had cauſed the city of 


Henryputs Conſtance in Normandy to revolt. Elias, ear] of Maine, 

—_— having eſpouſed the intereſt of Fulk, and being taken pri- 

FROTuy ſoner in a battle, was put to death ®. Henry thought this 

Malmſb. inſtance of ſeverity neceſlary to ſtrike a dread into the Nor- 

WE, mans, of whoſe revolt he was apprehenſive, well knowing, 
France would be ready to protect them, | 

I112. Before the king went to Normandy, he admitted into 


G=— England great numbers of Flemings, who by the inundation 


_ of the ſea in their own Country, were compelled to ſeek for 
ofFlemings new habitations. He planted them firſt in the waſte parts 
in Wales, of Yorkſhire ?, But upon the complaints made to him af 
—_—_ ter his return, he removed them to the country congueret 
| P'* from the Welſh, about Ros and Pembroke. Their poſterit] 
continue there to this Day, retaining ſo much of their old 
cuſtoms and language, as diſtinguiſhes them plainly from the 

Welſh, and ſhows they are of joreign extraction. 
Henry had not time to make a long ftay in England \. 
III3. The year aſter, he was obliged to paſs into Normanoy, where 


n Or rather firſt inſtitution, Petr. waſte parts of Northumberland, and 


Bleſenfis, 5 

0 He being put to death in 1110, 
Fulk earl of Anjou, who had married 
Elias's only daughter, ſcized upon the 
earldom, , and refuſed to do Henry ho- 
mage for it, Runtingd. Brompr. 

P Many of them floclced over in the 
reign of king William bis father, and 
alſo lately in, his own; as they came 
in very great ſwarms, they became a 
burden to the nation: whereupon 
Henry at firſt planted them in rhe 


afterwards removed them into Wales 
in the year 1111. What 6rew then 
over here, was that qucen Maus, 
Henry's mother, was daughter to Baid- 
win V. earl of Flanders. The Flem- 
ings-way, a work of theirs, 35 t0 0 
ſcen in Pembrokeſhire, extending thro 
a long traQt of land, Malmib. Flot, 
Wig. Camden. 

q It does not appear he was 'n Eng- 
land from Auguſt 1111, to ju}y 111% 
Se2 Sax. Ann, - 


the 
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the king of France had kindled a freſh war, by perſuadtg 11413, 
the earl of Anjou to take up arms again. | his war gave Conn 
him ſome trouble, but he happily ſurmounted all difficulties, He goes a- 
Lewis had even the mortification to fee the earl of Anjou $90 0, 
deſert him, who, by that defection, reaped the advantage of and Pers” fe 
marrying his daughter to prince W liam, fon of king Henry, Þis ng." 
During the king's ſtay in Normandy, he had te faufaction of Aa, 
of having his moſt inveterate enemy Rovert de Þeiefme fall Ord, Vital, 
into his hands, who was ſent into England, and kept priſon- Valmib. 
er all his life”. Theſe troubles being over, Henry returned 
to England, where he lived in pezce the five following years, 
without any dilturbance, except from the Welt, who now 
and then made fome incurſions. 

During this calm, the pope and clergy * at laſt prevailed 1171, 
upon him to permit the vacancies in the church to be filled, 
particularly the ſee of Canterbury, the revenues of which He fills up 
he had now enjoyed five years, As ſoon as: he had given ke t-tpprogh 
his conſ-nt, a ſynod was convened, where Ralph biſhop of church. 
Rocheſter was unanimouſly choſen archbiſhop, to the great Sax. Ann. 
atisfaction of the people, by whom he was very much ef- E9mer: 
teemed, Thurſtan one of the king's chaplains, was nomi- 
nated to the ſee of York. At the ſame time ail the other 
vacancies were filled, but with ſuch partiality to the Nor- 
mans, as gave the Engliſh jutt cauſe to complain. | 

The Welſh growing more and more troubleſume on the Henry in- 
borders, Henry determined not to chaſtiſe them only, but gy 
root them out entirely. To execute this barbarous reſolu- $4 ann. 
tion, he entered Wales with a numerous army, divided into Malmſb. 
three bodies, in order to ſurround them on all fties. But 
upon his approach, they having retired to their mountains, 

t was not poſſible for him to attack them. However he 

kept them long inveſted, but at laſt finding there was no. 

drawing them from their retreat, conſented to make peace. 

At his return to London, he received news of the conſum Brompt. 
mation of his daughter Vatilda's marriage, and her corona- 5: Punelm, 
tion at Mentz. | : 

dhortly after, Henry paſſed once more into Normandy, III5, 
where he cauſeq the ſtates to ſwear fealtly to prince William .4-» 
his ſon, who was then twelve years of age, I'he next year, The Nor- 
he took the ſame precaution with regard to England, in order aging 
to ſecure the crown in his family, To this end he ſummoi- prince 
ed a general aſſembly at Saliſbury, where all that were pre- Wiltam. 


Sax. Ann. 
: | Maimſb. 
0 In the caſtle of Warham. Sax. ſuafion of his biſhops and great men, and likewiſe 
nn, | 
) Eadmier ſays, he did it by the per- 


P. ICs tne Engliſh, 
M:2---: ſent 
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1115. ſent promiſed to acknowledge prince William for their foye, 
nnd reign, aſter the death of the king his father, and took their 
1:6. oath to him, From this ailembly, ſome pretend to date the 
Long ns Origin of the right of the commons fitting in parliament, 
Zaema. Jhey maintain, that, in imitation of what was practiſed in 
Normaiidy, Henry ſurzmoned the commons as well as the 
nobility and clerey, and that this was the firlt time the re 
preicniatives of the people were admitted to fit in parhz 
ment *, Others aihr:n, the general aftemblies of the nation 
had heen diinted before this. Jn fine, there are who aflve 
us, this atiembly was the frit that was ſtyled a parliament, 
Qt cheie chre- opinions the firit can never be proved, the 

ſeco::« 18 evidentiy falſe, and the third very uncertain, 
1117. Eve: fince Lewis the groſs came to the crown of France, 
GW he ad ner ceaſed to diiturb Henry, either by countenan- 
Henry is re- cing the na--contents in Normandy, or ftircing up the 
yon 0 neighbourin's princes againſt him. Though he generally took 
creaing him Care tO att underhand, yet Henry was not ignorant that he was 
traubles. the ſole fupport of all rheſe little troubleſome enemies, and 
therefore to be even with him, undertook to combat him in 
Ord, Vital, his own way. "Theovaid, ear} of Blois, his nephew, fon to 
| Sax. Anne his fifter Adgela, being difpleaſed with the king of France, 
ay Henry excites nim to revenge, and, perſuading him to take 
Lewis in- Up arms, lends him a powerſul aid, Lewis, on his part, in- 
velis Crito vetted William Crito, ſon of Rovert, with the guchy « 
000 agg Normandy, promiting to affift him with all his forces to take 
Fm! poſſeſſion. Supported by France, and Baldwin earl of Flan- 
ders, the young prince attempted to wreſt Normandy from 
the king his uncle, Lewis did not now proceed underhand, 
but openly. He claimed, as ſovereign lord of Normancy, 
a right to Uiipoſe of that duchy, and eſpecially in favour d 
the only ſon of -duke Robert, unjuſtly detained in priſon, 
1118. His army being reinforced by a conſiderable body of troops 
, brought him by the earl of Flanders, he entered Normandy 

©... with delign to pat William in pofſefſion. | 

As foyon as Henry was informed of his enemies projecy 
he made great preparations for the war, of which the Eng: 
liſh were obliged to bear the whole charge. When all wi 


t Malmſbury ſays, * All the free- But this is nothing like a pariament 
men of England and t ormandy, of  Polyd-re Virgil, and from him 2 

whatſoever order or dignity, or to and Speed's chronicle, commence tt 
& what lord ſcever they were vaſſals or beginning of our parliaments from i 
* tenants, were made to do homage, aflembly, but without citing the lea 
f* and ſwear fealty to William, fon of authority for it, 
F king Henry and queen Matilda,” | | 


cc 
cc 


rea! 
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exly, he croſſed the fea ®, and, joining forces with the duke 
f Bretagne and ear] of Blois, he 
enemies 10 give them bart!e; but Lewis not thinking proper 
to expect him, choſe to retire, covered with confuſion at his &y. Makes 
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Soha 
advanced towards the Kono ! 
Henry goes 
to Norman - 


L | 


own 141 MIEIreSy and the ruin of his pr OJeC O by Pp nry "S = peace with 


| Jen e-* 


Infi-ad of maintainins what he h 
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undertaly 


' Lewie is 


v pruntin 7d, : 


je fent propoſa s of peace to Henry, which were ante Brorant. 


0n Condition te reſtored Gifors, thea in his hands. 


Henry 


[112113 ng thE-£rea ty, 


After 


fpecdily returned into i.nsland *, 


to preVen the entrance of 4 Iegcate, {. nt by the prop! le wit Fw. 


but Þ11S eruion. wen Matilda died forne months after, 
Juneated by a:l the Engliſh, as wel! for her merit as dulcent 
{om the ancient king \gs y; 

Mean time, the king of France had fil his former project 
in v EW: Henry neg:ccting to de moliſh the caltl- of Gor: 


accy re NY to the ate freatv 


ſu Ge 


tzxxe no Notice of this inſult. 
his carelo{Inel$, 


Lew! 
eniy to invade Norma: my "_ COmm:t 
However, Henry remained qu: 


Nav, many aſcr 


: took occation from thence 


Zrecat FaVates, 
"ty IS 3 
126171 Io tO 

__ World was amaze'! at 


ted it to want of coyrace, 


j 
1 &ngland 


N 


At Iengt h. one of his courtiers trkiny the freedom to repre- 


font to YhY how much be wiongced ins reputation, 
anfwered, he had learvt of the: king his tather, 


he anidly 
that the 


deſt way to vanquiſh the French, was, to It —_ vent 


their uſt fury. But to {now n:s 


t Fe was there already, and had 


deen ever fince the year 1216, atter 


Faſter. ' Sax, Ann. 

-F The French hiſtorians make no 
mention of this retreat, or of the peace 
that followed it, and nave contounded 
this war in 1118, with that which was 
renewed the ſame year after the deli- 
rering vp Giſors, Rapin. 

* It does not appear that king Henry 
returned to England upon tis occaſion. 
E:dmer expreſsly ys, that the legzre 
wattsd upon the king at Roan. the 
legate was Anſelm, nephew to the late 
archbiſhop of that name, 

y She died the firft of May, and 
was buried in Weſtmintter abbey, She 
was a ptous and charitable princels. 
Among otter works the buiit an hot- 
pital for l-pers in London; and the 
priory of Chriſt church within Aldz 


atC. 
Sax. Ann. M, Paris, Malmib. Once 
as ihe was crofing the wver Lea at 


1 oi 
a 


highway of 


> Hownea.ls was not tlic eite 


r Of 
Oldford near London, ſhe was we! 
wathed, and in danger of being arown= 


ed: whereupon ſhe cauited two ftone- 
bridges to be bu1it, in a place one mile 
diſtant trem the Oldſcroz one over 
the Lea at the head of the town ot 
Stratford, and the cther over. another 
fream thereof, comraonty called Chan- 
ne!'s bridge, and mace the king's 
gravel between the two 
bridzes. She gave allo certain mancrs 
and a mill ca!led Vv:2ggon-mill, to tbe 
abvets of Barkine, for repairivg of the 
{ame bridges - and way, Theie 
the Gr fone bridges:in England: 
becauſe they were erched UKe a bow, 
the town of Stratiord was -atterwards 
celled Stratford by Bow. . Stow's An- 
nals, Hayward's hte of Heury I. 

z "Phis 13 a miſtake. Fe lay fill at 
Roan——4&vud Rothomagum ie con- 
$3ncb7. rt, Malmfh, 


Were 


4 fear, 


M: ta 


6:cs, 


Sax, Ann. 
V almin. 
Lew1s r2- 
news tie 
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1118. fear, he ſoon after paſſed into Normandy * with a powerſy 
C—y— army, and offered his enemy battle. Lewis accepting the 
and is de- challenge, the two armies engaged. During the fight, x 
fared by French cavalier, named Criſpin, perſonally attacked the kin 


Henry. be | P ; : 
Hundagd: of England, and ſtruck him twice on the head with ſuch 


| R. Diceto. force, that, notwithitanding his helmet, the king was al 


Brompton, or blood. However, he continued the combat. The ſight 


| of his blood rouzing his courage, he diſcharged fo furious a 
Ori. Vita, blow at his adverſary, that he tumbled him from his horſe, 
'Þ- 885, and took him priſoner. This aQtion raiſed ſuch emulation 
among his troops, that, at laſt, after a ſharp engagement, 
the enemy was obliged to quit the field. The ſtandard of 
France was taken and ſent in triuinph to Roan *. Some time 
after, the two kings came to a ſecond battle ©, the ſucceſs 
whereof was GCoubtful, both fides claiming the victory, ln 
a word, this war proved very ſharp, and not a little trouble- 

| ſome to the two monarchs. SO Ts is | 
II19. Whilſt hoRilities were continued on both ſides with equal 
c—r— warmth, Lewis endeavoured to take advantage of the reſi 
+ 1 agt dence of pope Calixtus II. then in France, to embroil his 
Ord. Vital, EN2mMy In new troubies, He was in hopes, the pope, being 
p. 885, of the houſe of Burgundy, would be eafily induced to favour 
his deſigns. And therefore, without diſcovering his inten- 
tions, he prevailed with him to convene a council at Rheims, 
to which the Engliſh biſhops were ſummoned. Henry, not 
miltruſting any Fling from that quarter, readily permitted 


them to be preſent at the council, He only ordered them, 


when they took their leave, to falute the pope in his name, 

to hearken to his apoltolical precepts, but to take care to 

bring none of his new inventions into the kingdom. The 

council conſiſted moſtly of French biſhops, ſome of whom 

being intruſted with the k ng's ſecret, made heavy complaints 

It is moved againſt Henry. They even propoled to excommunicate him, 
eo for unjuſtly Cetaining the perſon and dominions of the duke 
Henry. of N..rmandy his brother, who, as one of the cruſade, was 
The pope is under the church's protection. This motion would, doubt- 
3 leſs, have been approved by the majority, had not the pope, 
who was unwiiling to break with Henry, evaded it, by uſe 


2 This likewiſe is 2 miſtake, He without knowing him, to Andely, 
was there already. where the remains of his army were 
b The Fing gave twenty marks to retired. Ord, Vitelis. ; 

the ma) wbo brought it. His Horſe c Jt does not appear that 1t was 2 
's alſo taken, 3nd ſent back to him thing like a battle, Lewis ſent indeed 
day by Henry, Lewis was left a= and challenged Henry to a ſecond fight, 
| "gd Jott himſelf in a wood, from but he Cie not think fit to accept of 

ch > COUuntryn2n conveyes him, the cha lenge, Þ, Daniel. | 
| | dertaking 
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tertaking to exhort him himſelf to do juſtice to his brother. 1119. 
Some time after, Calixtus came to Gifors, where he had Goyenned 

z long conference with the king, intimating , it was the coun- 

cil's deſire that Robert ſhould be reſtored to his dominions. 

Henry replied, he had not taken Normandy from his bro- 

ther, but from diffolute men and robbers, that were conſum- 

ing the inheritance of his anceſtors given up to them by Ro- 

hert, Addirg, he had not proceeded of his own head, but 

by the ſolicitations of the nobility, clergy, and people of _ 

Normandy, who earneſtly beſought him to prevent the utter 

deſolation of the church, He took care to firengthen theſe 

reaſons with magnificent preſents, which wrought ſo upon 

the pope and the cardinals, his attendants, that, at their re- 

turn, they gave out, they had never ſeen a more eloquent 

rrince, Thus Calixtus, relinquiſhing the intereſt of the im- 

rriſoned duke, uſed his endeavours to procure a peace be- 

tween the two * kings, in which he ſucceeded the next 

year ©, ; ON | | 

| As ſoon as the peace was concluded, Henry, impatient to 1120. 

return to England, from whence he had been long abſent'i =——— 

embarked at Barfleur, with a numerous retinue of nobles. ay Yeahe 

William, his ſon, who was then ſixteen years of age®, ne 

with him in his veſlel, all the young nobility, to render his Malmfſb. 

pallage more agreeable. As he failed laft, he had a mind OE 

to overtake the king his father, and promiſed the ſeamen a re- Fun nod. 

ward if his ſhip arrived firſt. "This idle emulation was pro= 

bably the cauſe of the misfortune that befe] him. As the 

pilot, in order to get before the king, kept too near the ſhore 

0n the coaſt of England ®, the ſhip touched upon a rock ', 

and ſplit, In the fright cauſed by this accident, the feamens 

firlt care was to hoift out the boat, in order to ſave the 


Malmſb, 


4 The articles of which were, 1, June the ſame year, Matilda, daughter 


the mar- 


That all caſtles and ftrong holds taken 
in the late war ſhould be mutually re- 
ſtored, and the priſoners on both ſides 
& at liberty without ranſom. 2. 
that Henry ſhould do homage for Nor- 
mandy, But Henry thinking it a di- 
Wnution of his royal dignity to do 
this homage in perſoa, he made his fon 
William do it ; who then received the 
aveſtiture of that dutchy from the 
lands of the king of France; and all 
ue great men of Normandy ſwore 
talty to him. Ord. Vital, Tyrrel. P, 
mel, ——Prince William went, in 
te year 1119, in May, to his father 
2 Normandy, and there married, in 


of Fulk earl of Anjou ; 
riage was ſolemnized at Lifieux in Bur- 
gundy. Sax, Ann, Malmſb. Tyrel.. 
_e Father Daniel] ſays, the pope 
threatened Henry to excommunicate 
him, and did fo, 
ſtorians ſpeak. in a different manner of 
this interview. Rapin. 

f Almot five years; namely, ever 
ſince after Eafter, in 1116. 


But the Englith hi-. 


5 He muſt have been near eighteen, _ 


fince he was born in 1102. S, Dunelm. 
h Tt was in or near the harbour of 
Barfeur, Ord. Vitalis. | 
i Called Chateraſe. Hoveden. 


prince 
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1120. prince, and indeed, by their diligence, he was now out 

wg danger. But, as he was making oft, the cries of Matilq,, 

| his natural fitter, induced him to row back to take her i, 

His approach, giving others opportunity to leap in, the boat 

ſunk with its load, without any poſlibility of ſaving the 

prince. Of all that ſtaid in the ſhip, there was but very 

few * that eſcaped by ſwimming. From theſe the circum. 

ſtances of this tragical accident came to be known. Amany 

thoſe that periſhed in the waves, were, betides the prince, 

one of his natural brothers, called Richard, Matilda hi; 

| fiſter, counteſs of Perche, Lucia, the king's neice, the 

of Cheſter, and ſeveral lords, whoſe debavched lives, as i; 

pretended, but too juſtly brought down this judgment on their 

heads, + Stet 

1121. This unexpected accident made ſuch impreflion on the 

L—») king, that he was never after ſeeti to Jaugh. However, ki; 

Henry mar- extreme defire to repair his loſs, made him reiolve to marry 

ries Adeliza AqQ]z1, daug' ter of Geoffrey, earl of Louvain, But he hd 

of Louvain. ot the fati-faction he expected from this martiage, He never 
proving with child, 


IS The ſame year the Welſh made an incurſion into Che: 
ag Þ;  {hire, under the conduQt-of Griffyn, prince of North Wales, 


Chron, 184, I'hey burnt ſeveral caftles, and committed ſuch ravages that 
they drew the Engliſh arms into thei: own country, Henry, 
at the head of his troops, made fome progreſs at firſt, but 
one day wanting to ſeize a certain paſs, he fell into an am- 
buſh, wheie he loſt many of his men, and was himſelf ſhot 
by an arrow, -on his breafſt-plate, "This accident, aad the 
fear of not ending the war ſo ſucceſsfully as he expedtes, 
preventing him from proceeding any farther, he mae a peace 
with Grifflyn. However, he obliged him to give hoſtages, 
and a thouſand head of cattle, to defray the charges of the 
WaT. 


& All the hiſtorians agreZs there was 
but one eſcaped, and that a butcher, 

I There pcriſhed in this ſhipwreck 
a hundred and forty officers and ſoldi- 
ers, fifty ſailors, with the officers be- 


| Jonging to the ſhip 3 many of the nobi- 


lity of beth ſexes, &c. atout three 
hundred in all, Moſt of them were 
drunkx. | See S, Duncelm. Ord. Vital- 
lis, This was looked upcn as a juſt 
{"dgment by our hiſtorians, for their 

cing polluted with the fin of ſodomy. 
T're loſs of this young prince was not 


very unhappy for the Englith nation, 


if that be true which Brompton relates 
from Malmſbury (though we cannot 
find it in his Hiſtory) that he had ſuc 
an averhion to the Engliſh, that Þe 
threatened, if ever he came to be Kit, 
he would make them draw the piougs 
like oxen. By this fatal accident, tit 
perſons, honours, and eftates of ttt 
heirs of moſt of the great men were i 
Henry's power, by which means F 
ſtrengthened his intereſt in England, by 
frarrying the widows, - daughters, 2 
ffters to his courtiers and officer. 


Ord, Vit, M, Paris, 


Short! 
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Shortly after, death took out of the world Ralph, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, This prelate was of an unblameable 
life, but ſo great a ſtickler for the preropatives of his fee, that 
he could not bear the leaſt infringement, even in things of 
the ſmalleſt conſequence. For inſtance, on the ſolemn feſ- Eadmer. 
tivals, when the king was wont to wear his crown, he would Browpt. 
not ſuffer him to put it on himſelf, pretending that office be- 
longed, on all occaſions, to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

The metronolitical ſee continued vacant till the next year, Sax, Ann, 
when Curboil ®, abbot of St. Bennet's, was elefed by a 
ſynod held at Wincheſter for that purpoſe. _ | 

Henry imagined, by the peace with the King of France, TI23- 
he had removed all occaſions of war beyond fea, and that ww 
none would dare for the future to diipute with him the poſ- on, / nh 
{:flion of Normandy. Nevertheleſs, Waler.n de Meilent, volt of the 
lord of Pont- Audemer, created him treih troubles, which Normans. 

Fi SANE . RET — S. Dunclm. 
obliged him to paſs once more into that cutchy, This lord, gu. 
who was in great credit with the Normans, and tecretly Onl. Vital, 
countenanced by the king of France, unvertook to reftore 
William Crito to his dominions. I his ptoject was 1n ſuch 
ſorwardneſs, that the country was going to. revolt, if the 
king had not ſpeedily repaired thither ®. On his arrival, he 
laid ſiege to Pont- Audeier. and took it After which, he M. Weft. 
added ſome works to the caſtles of Caen, Roan, and Arques, II24-s 
and reivforced the garrifon, Theſe precautions put a frop Gyn 
to the Normans, who did not think themſelves able to ex- 
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mn He was prior. of Chich, cr St. gagement near the village of Teroude, 


Ofith in Eſter, not of St, Bennet's, 

n At Glouceſter, Sax. Ann. The 
lame year king Henry cut a dike from 
Torkfey to Lincoln, between the Wi1- 
tham, and the Trent, ſeven miles in 
length. It is called Foſs-Dike. $. 
Dunelm. Camden, And the ſame 
year Raiph biſhop of Durham, Jaid the 
toundations of Norham caftle, upon the 
Tweed. S. Dunelm, ibid, 

v The fir that declared for William 
Crito, was Almeric, earl of Montfort 
ant Evrevx;z who was joined by Wale- 
ran and P.obert, the ſons. of Robert 
er] of Miellent, ' William de Romara, 
Hugh de Montfort, Hugh of Newcaſ- 
tle, William Lupell, Buldric de Braye, 
Pagan de Gifſors, &c. Ord. Vial, 
Sar, Ann.'. P.. Daniel, 'p.-' 214; -&c-. 
King Henry, finding that theſe barons 
vere ſupported by the king ef France, 
ctlared wer againſt him; and not 
long after, both armics came to an en- 


about two or taree leagues from Roan, 
on March 26, wherein the French 
v.ere routed. Earl Waleran, Hugh de 
Montort, and Hugh of Newcaſtie, 
with exghty other Knights, were tzi2n 
priſoners. Againſt whom king Heary 
proceeded with oreat ſeverity, notwithe 
ſtanding the 1ntercefſion of the ear! of 
Flanders, who was then «at 
The earl of Mellent was. forced to fur- 
render his whole 1nherit2nce to Heory, 
to ſave his 1ifte 3 though he-was reſtored 
to it in 1129. Huch of Newcaſtle, 
was kept a priſoner five years; 2nd 
Hugh of Montfort, eighteen at Clou- 
ceſfter. Geoitrey de 'Tourville, Og :rd 
de Fine, and Luke de Barre, had ther 
eves put out. Thoſe that ſignalized 
themſelves in this battle, were ErCo 
de Borling, Witham. de Tancorvyie, 
king Henry's chamberlain, Wilkam ge 
Grandcourt,  &ec, Ord. Vitalis. Sax. 
Ann,  P. Daniel, &c, 


ecite 
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1124. * ecute their deſigns. However, Waleran de Mellent, and the 
Ly —— carl of Montfort, his affociate, kept the held with ſome troy, 
Waleran de But being drawn into an ambuſh, they were both taken yi. 
_ ſoners, and the reſt remained quiet. 

1125. Whilft the king was in Normandy, cardinal John 4 

Crema, the pope's legate, came into England, 

The pope's "The deſign of his coming, was to complete the reformatian 
legate ar- of the pretended great abuſe of the clergy's marrying, which 
England. they ſtil] did, notwithſtanding all the precautions to the con- 
Sax. Ann. trary. The legate was received with great pomp, though tie 
nag, people were little pleaſed with it, not being uſed to ſee legates 
Synod a- Exerciſing their authority in the kingdom. A ſynod being 
gainſtthe convened. by the legate at London, he cauſed feveral rigorous 
prieſts mar- canons to be paſled againſt ſuch eccleſiaſticks, as perſiited in 
| $, Hunelm, Keeping their wives. heſe canons, however, were not .capa- 


ble to ſtop this pretended licentiouſneſs, though the king 


The kiag ſtritly enjoined their obſervance. But Henry's aim was not 
gained ſome | | ; ; 
drnditoge fo much to prevent the clergy from marrying, as to obtain 


by it, of the pope, by this ſeeming zeal, a power to execute the 
_ decrees of the councils on this article, at it happened in the 
year 1129, When once he was inveſted with this authority, 
he gave the prieſts leave, without ſcruple, to keep their 

| wives, upon payment of ſo much money for a diſpenſation, 
; TI27+ The king had now, for fix years, been expeQting in vain, 
that God would bleſs him with children by his ſecond wife, 
Henry gets When he found, after fo long a time, there was no likeii- 
tarde 2c- hood of obtaining what he defired, he was quite out «f 
his het * hopes, However, to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his family, be 
Sax. Ann. reſolved to cauſe his daughter Matilda, who, ſince the empe- 
mi. ror's death, was returned to England ?, to be acknowledged 
the preſumptive heir to the crown. The advantage this prin- 
ceſs had, of being decſended by the mother's fide, from 
the ancient Saxon kings, endeared her to the Engliſh, who 


were not yet inured to the Norman yoke. On the other | 


hand, for want of a prince of their own nation, it was the 
intereſt of the Normans, to place on the throne, a granc- 
daughter of William the conqueror, to whom they were |! 
debted for all their poſſeſſions in England. The caſe itand- 
ing thus, the king was in hopes to ſucceed in his delign, and 
aflembled all the immediate vaſlals of the crown %. Amon! 


the lords, preſent at this great council, were Stephen, eall | 


P After her huſhand's death in 1125, land along with him, Brompt. Sax, Ann, 
fre came to the king h<: rather in Nor. q The archbiſhops, biſhops, ab, 
mmaBpReys, andin 1426, cane overty Eng- earls, and thances, Sax, Ann. / 

| | | F 
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oulogne, the king's nephew, and David, king of Scot- 1127. 
Arp on account of the fiefs he held in England *. All 


the members of the aſſembly conſenting to the king's pro- 
poſal, David and Stephen were the firſt that took the oath 


to Matilda, in caſe the king her father died without iflue 


male. 


This affair being tranſated to the king's fatisfattion, he Matilda 


married the empreſs to Geoftrey Plantagenet, fon of Fulk 
earl of Anjou *, who had reſigned his dominions to his ſon, 
in order to go and take pofſeſhon of the crown of Jeruſalem, 
upon the death of Baldwin IL. his father-in-law. "The king, 
in making choice of earl Geoffrey for his daughter, conſulr- 
ed his own intereſt more than Martilda's inclination. "This 
nrinceſs, widow to an emperor, thinking it a diſparagement 
to marry the earl of Anjou, very unwillingly gave her con- 
ſent, and not without ſome compulſion from her father. As 
he was in continual apprehenfions that William Crito, his 
nephew, would take Normandy from him, he thought he 
could not do better, than ſecure Geofirey in his intereſt, that 


2 


married tq 
Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, 
Hunt, 
Hoved. 
M. Paris. 


he might be always ready to afliſt that dutchy, in caſe of | 


attack. 

if Matilda ſhowed ſome reluctance to comply with her 
father's will, the Engliſh and Norman barons ſeemed no leſs 
Gilatisfied with this alliance. They imagined, they ought to 
have been conſulted in an affair which was to give them a 
king, Moreover, ſome had ſecretly flattered themſelves with 
one day mounting the throne, by marrying the empreſs. It 
was ealy therefore to foreſee, that the oath, by which the 
king meant to bind them, would be of little force after his 
death, But beſides that, he imagined none would venture to 
break it, his dread of the king of France, and William 
Crito, cauſed him to conſider only the preſent advantage pro- 
cured him by the marriage of his daughter. 

He was very juſtly apprehenſive of a league, between 
Lewis and William Crito. The king of France no Icnger 


The barons 
are diſlatiſ- 
fied with the 
match, 


128. 


concealing his deſign of putting the young prince in polteſ- Crito made 
lou of his father's dominions, had now inveſted him with earl of 


* He came to England in 1126, af- mond, with orders that the marriage 
ter Michaelmas, and ſpent a wavle ceremony ſhould be performed by the 
jaar here, Sax, Ann, © archbiſhop of Roan, Henry himſelf 

' Namely, Huntingdonſhire, Nor- went over into Normandy, Auguſt 26, 
ltumberland, and Cumberland, ts ſee the marriage concluded, Sax, 

' He ſent her, after Whitſuntide, Ann, Malmſb. Geoffrey, earl ot 
4 Normandy, where the was attended Anjou, was but fifteen years ond, P. 
0) Robert earl of Glouceſter, and Bri- Daniel, | 
* 12 of Alan Fergzant, carl of Rich- 


2 te 


Flanders, 
Sax. Ann. 
S. Dunelme 
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1128. the tatldom of Flanders, the better to enable him to Wap 
war with the king his uncle, To prevent his enemy's de. 
| fiens, Henry uſed two methods, with equal ſrcceſs. The 
firſt was, to carry the war into France. 'I he ſecond, ty 
engage the Flemings to rife againſt their new ear}, and joj 
with "Theodoric, of Alfitiaz, who pretended to Flanden, 
Puifuant to his ſcheme, he entered France with a power 
army, whiitt on the other hand, the towns of Flanders 
openly declared againſt his nephew. Aloft was the fir 
Wiilzm undertook to reduce to obedience, by a ftege, which 
laſted long enough to give his rival time to come to its relief 

Brompt. Willam, having intelligence of 'I heodoric's approach, went, 
7 to meet him, 3nd, gaining a compleat victory, returned to the 
Is lain at ficge, The defeat of the landgrave of Alfatia, would ha: 
_—_—_— diſabled the befteged to hold out any longer, if in one of thei 
S. = ſallies William had not received a wound v. of which he 
Huntingd. died in a few Gays, This young prince was enduel 
with courage, and ſeveral other good qualities, But, 
to avoid the misfortunes the duke his father had draw 
upon himſelf by his profuſeneſs, he ran into the contran 
extreme”, This failing, joined to ſome as of violenct 
committed by him in Flanders, and his immoderate oi 
of women, gained him the hatred of the Fiemings, and 
diſpoſed them to liſten to the ſolicitations of the king hy 
uncle, 1 he unlucky accident of this prince's ſudden deith, 
and the preſence of the Engliſh army in France, oblige 
Lewis to deliit from his projects, and conclude a peace witl 
Henry, From that time to the day of his death, the kn: 
had no more quarrels with France. Neither do we find 
the refidue of his reign, which laſted fix years Jonger, but 
very few occurrences worth notice, the principal of wid 
] am going to relate. 
1120. In tre 3oth year of his reign, being likewiſe the Joy ( 
the century, Henry went over to Normandy, where he pe 
Henry owns the beſt part of a year, His principal buſineſs was an inter 
acorns view with pope Innocent II. whom, at length, he owne 
Malmſb. for the true pope, though Anacletus, his rival, w.s maſter 0 
Rome. The chict difficulty, in this affair, onfiſted in th 
acknowledgement of Innocent, by France; and. in Henry 
inclining, tor that reaſon, to Anacletus. But Innocent mi 


uv Taking hold of a man's lance, he 
was wounded in the ba]l of the thumb, 
which turning to a gangrene, he died w Upon which account he ! is 1 : 


yy days attcr in $t, Berti s monaſtery, Belgick hiſtories, ſurnames \ 
a July : 27. Sax, Ann. S, Punchn,  Tyirel, 


P, Daniel, p, 225, See his tomb 2 
cpitaph in Sandford, 


q4et 
No, 
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naged him fo artfully, that he was owned by him for pope, 
which did nota little turn to his advantage. 

Henry, when he returned to England, brought with him moet. re- 
his daughter Matilda, who, upon ſome diſguſt, was parted ,, "x" 
from the earl her huſband, Upon his arrival, he called a tilda. 

. general aſſembly, where the oath of fealty to the empreſs man bs 
was renewed, after which ſhe went back to her huſband, OI + 
who defired her company. 

The. year 1132, was remarkable for the founding of an 1132. 
epiſcopal ſee at Carliſle, and the burning great part of Lon- == 
don. As the houſes were moſtly built of wood, this City gg 
was frequently ſubject to the like accidents. bla 

The next year, a new occaſion of joy blotted out the re 1133. 
membrance of this misfortune. Matilda was brought to-bed _—yyg 
of a prince, named Fenry, after his grandfather. Immedi- Birth of 
itely after the birth of this prince, the kii:g aflembled all the (hin 
great men, and cauſed them to renew the oath of the ſuc- Huntingd. 
ceſion, in which the new born prince was included. "This R- Diceto, 
was the third-time he made them take this oath, which = = 
however, was never the better obſerved. Matilda had two 
{ons more, namely Geoffrey and William, of whom [I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

Towards the latter end of the ſummer, the King went Henry goes. 
over ior the laſt time to Normandy. The day he embarked, into Ner- 
there was an eclipſe of the ſun, and two days after a great 1; var 4 
earthquake, flames of fire iſluing out of the clifts of the Sax. Aon, 
earth with great violence. Some wiil have theſe accidents 
to be preſages of the king's death, which, however, did not _ 
happen till two years after, Robert his eldeſt brother, died Robert his 


before him at the caſtle of Cardiffe, where he had been pri- brother dies, 


c : M, Weſt. 
oner twenty-ſix years *. He was a prince of great COUraze, 14, Paris, 


and, for ſome time, of great reputation, His eaſy, careleſs, 

ang profuſe temper made him loſe twice the opportunity of ac- 
quiring the crown of England, which he had a better 

ciaim to, and perhaps was more deſerving of, than his bro- 

thers, He was furnamed Courte-hoſe, either hae wearing his 
breeches very thort, or becauſe his legs were not long enough Malm{b. 
in proporti _ to the reſt of his body 7. Some give "him the 
ſurname of Courteous, miſtaking. the meaning of the word 
Courte-hoſe, and becauſe that name was ſuitable 


T8) his gC- 


x It was about twenty-ſeven, name- © 7 Malmſbury favs, he was fo named, 


ly, from 1107, to 1 I34, February 10, becauſe he was imall of ſtature, 
Ord, Vitalie. W, Gemeticea, | 


Nerous 


19% 
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nerous temper. He was buried at Glouceſter, in the choir of 


——/ the cathedral, where his tomb is ſtill to be ſeen =. 


113S.- 


The death 
of Henry, 


Ord, tal, 


His cha- 
raQter, 


The death of Robert, was quickly followed by that of the 
king his brother. About the Jatter end of Auguſt, 1135, he 
was ſeized with a violent illneſs, which carried him off i 
ſeven days, It is ſaid, he was the occaſion of it himſelf, hy 


eating to exceſs of ſome Jampreys, of which he was ver 


fond, He was then at the caſtle of Lyon, near Roan, x 
place he much dejighted in, When he found he was ner 
his end, he ſent for the earl of Glouceſter, his natural fon 
and earneſtly recommended to him the concerns of the em- 
preſs his daughter, without mentioning the earl of  Anjay, 
his ſon-in-law, with whom he was diſpleaſed. After this, 
he made his will, leaving to his domeſticks above fixty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. He ordered his debts to be punQually 
paid, and all arrears due to him to be remitted. He died on 


the ſecond of December *, in the fixty-eighth year of his 


age, and the thirty-ſixth of his reign. His body was cut in 
pieces, in order to be embalmed®, after the rude manner of 
thoſe days, becauſe he was to be buried in England, in the 
abbey of Reading <. 

e find in this prince, a great mixture of good and bad 
qualities, He was very courageous, and of a great capacity, 
both in military and civil affairs. His prudence in the ad- 
miniſtration of his government, appeared chiefly in that dut- 
ing his frequent voyages to Normandy, there was never any 
inſurrection in England, though the kingdom did not want 


 malecontents. He was very regular in his diet. Never was 


Z He lies in the middle of the choir, 
where, not long after, was erected for 
bim a tomb of wainſcot, in the form of 
a cheſt, viith his image thereon croſs- 
legged, carved to the life in heart of 
oak, Upon the pannels of the cheſt, 


are pencilled the arms of ſeveral of the 


worthies, 2nd at the foot, the arms - af 
France and England, quarterly, which 
ſhow theſe eſcutcheons to be painted 
ſince the reign of Henry IV. The 
parliament ſoldier's in Charles I's time, 
tore 1t to pieces, but the parcels (ready 
to be burnt) were bought of the foldi- 
ers by fir Humphrey Tracy, of Stan- 
way, and after the reſtoration, put to- 
gether again, and beautified at his own 
charge, and defended with a wire ſkreen. 
Sandford, Huntingdon ſays, he died 
of griet, for being forced to wear a caſt- 
off coat of the king his brother, 


2 Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Septem- 


ber. He died about midnight the firſt _ 


of December, being Sunday. 

b Gervaſe of Canterbury, gives u! 
the barbarous manner of embalming the 
king's body. They cut great gaſhes 1! 
his fleſh with knives, and then pov- 
dering it well with falt, wrapped it ! 
in tanned ox-hiJes to avoid the ſtencl, 
which was ſo infe&ious, that a man 
who was hired to open his head, died 
preſently after, 

© Though there is no mention of 
this king's monument, the monks 0! 
Reading are thought to ereft a tomb 
anſwerable to the dignity of their foun- 
der, Upon the ſuppreſſicn of the ad- 
beys, his bones are ſaid to be thrown 
out to make room for a ſtable of hors. 
The monaſtery is now a dwelling-bou# 
Sandford, 


he 


» 
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he known to be guilty of any exceſs, in eating or drinking, 
except that which coſt him his life He was inexorable to 


all malefaftors, being perſuaded. ſeverity was abſolutely ne- 
celſary to curb the lic entiouſneſs int.o:iluced in the Jate reign: 


His education was the reverſe of that of William Rufus. 


Whereas Rufus h.d nov learning at all, Henry was brought 
up to |ctters, and made great progr«(s in his ſtudies, Hence 
he acquired the ſurname of Beauclerck, that ts, the ſcholar, 
for in thoſe days, none but ecclefiaſtic ks troubled themlelves 
about books, and princes lealt of all othets. He retained all 
tis life a relith for the ſciences, embibed iti his youth. He 
}ad even built a palac- at Oxtord, where he often retired-to 
divert himſelf with the converſation of the learned, His 
handſome face, his {eet an ſerene Vouks, his free and open 
countenance, his affable carriage and agreeable converfationy 
prepoſicfied, at firſt Gxbt, all the world in his favour, Theſe 
fne qualities would have rendered him an accoin-pliſhed 
prince, had hey not been fullied with many faults, among 
zhich, cru Ity, avarice, and an inordinate love of women, 
were moſt predominant. The firſt appeared in the barbarous 
uſage of his elder brother. The ſecond, in his exorbitant 
and trequent taxes on the people. TI he third, in the great 
number of baſtards by ſeveral miſtreſſes, I ſhall not ſtay to 
remark here his uſurpation of the crown, becauſe it may be 
objected, Robert's claim was not inconteſtable, by reaſun of 
the diverſity of opinions on that ſubject. But for his injuſtice 
to his brother, in depriving him of his dominions, and de- 
taining him priſoner twenty-ſix years, I think n:thing can 
excule it, In order to atone in ſome meaſure for his nifde- 
meanors, he founded the epiſcopal fees of Elv and Cailifle, 
and the abbevs of Reading, Hide, Cheſter, with the priory 
o Dunſtable ©. This was the rhethod of atoning for «f= 
ſences, much in vogue in thoſe dais, which being ery eaſy 
for the rich and pouerfu}, was long in ule And 1s {i], prace 
nled to this day. T'he charter this prince granted ti.e na» 
tion upon his acceſſion to the crown, is one of the moſt 
remarkable particulars of his regn. du ing which Eny'and 
enjoyed a ve:y great plenty of all-things. For a ſhillng 
mygnt be bought as much corn as would ſerve « n> hundre 

mn a day : and for a eroat, which was allo the price of a 


, CO . 
menificent palace at Woodſtock, to ber, that there wer? computes More 1R 


whi b4 . . . . .* qo 
cd he adjvined a lar-e park, incloſed this irigdom, than in all tþe chriftting 
a 2 fone wall, which 1s affirmed to world befides, 

* the firſt park in Fnolind, Though 


VoL. Il, N ſheep, 


© Among his other buildings, was a there were afterwards ſo great a num-. 
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ſheep, as much hay and oats as twenty horſes could ext 
It is true indeed, money was then myg 
[carcer than at preſent. 

Henry leit only one legitimate daughter, namely, the e 
preis Viatilda, and twelve natural children, Among whon, 
Rovert, car] of Glouceſter, made the greateſt hgure*, y 
well on acc. unt of his perſonal merit, as for his ſteady » 
hcrence to the emprels his ſiſter, as will be ſeen in the {| 


lowing reign ft 


© The ref of his natural children 
were; II. Richard, by the widow of 
Anfſkil, a no +leman in Oxfordſhire, He 
was drowned with prince Wilkham, III, 
Reynald, created earl of Cornwall, in 


| the 5th of Stephen, by Sibil, daughter 
_ of Sir Robert Corbet, of Alceſter, in 


Warwickſhire, IV. Robert, by Edi- 
tha, daughter of a northern gentleman, 
V. Gilbert, mentioned without any 
particulars by W. Gemet, VI. Wil- 
liam de 'racy, ſo named from a town 
in Normandy. VII. Henry, by Neſts, 
daughter of Rees ap Tudor, prince of 
South Wales (wife afterwards of Ge- 
1:14 of Windſor, conſtable of Pembroke 
caſtle, and anceſtor of the earls of Kil- 
dare, in Ireland.) He was born and 


bred, and lived and married in Wales, 


having two ſons, Meiler and Robert, 
He loft his life in the eonfiit betwixt 
Magnus, ſon of the king of Norway, 
and Hugh Montgomery, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, 1797. VIII. Maud, wife cf 
Rotro, earl of P rth, She was drown- 
ed with prince Willam, IX, Ano- 
ther Maud, marricd to Conan the 
groſs, carl of Bretagne, X. Julian, 
marriea to Euftace de Pacte, natural 
ion of William de Bretey1l, eldeſt ſon 
and hci of William, and elder brother 
of Roger, earl of Hereford, in Eng- 
land.” XJ, Conſtance, wite of Roſce- 
lin, viſcount Beaumont (a town of 
Mainein France) and by him mother 
of Richard viicount Beaumont, father 
of Ermenguar!, queen of William, 
king of Scotland, and of Conftance de 
Toen, to whom king John confirmed 
the eſtate: of her grandmother Con- 
tance, XIT. Elizabeth, by Elizabeth, 
After of Waleran, earl of Mellent, mar- 
ried to Alexander king of Scots, Theſe, 


with two other nameleſs daughters, are 


mentioned by Ceaucticenſ.3, 1. 2, c, 29. 


4. Th 


f The moſt memorable occurrene, 
not mentioned by Mr, Rapin, arethe;, 
In the year 1112, there was a plz 
in Englind. (Sax. 'Ann.) And » 
I113, Worceſter | was burnt to th 
ground, in June, (S. Dunelm, p. 2, 
Brompt. p. 1005.) In 1114, OQty 
IO, the water was fo low in th 
Thames, for near twenty-four hou, 
that people could not only ride throw 
between the bridge and the tower, bu: 
great numbers of men and boys ev 
pailed it there on foot, the water bu 
ly reaching up to their knees. It vi 
the ſame in the Medway, at Yarmo:ti, 
and other places. (Sax. Ann, Eadne, 
P- 111. S. Dunelm. p. 236. Brompt,j, 
ro05.) In 111c, and 1122, ther 
were two earthquakes in Clouceiſterſir, 
Worceſterſhire, ani Somerſetſhire, (%; 
Ann.) In 1122, king Henry o'derti 
a wall to be built round Cariifle. (S. D:- 
nelm. p. 246.) In 1123, May 1: 
tte city of Lincoln was almcf all bur! 
down. (Sax, Ann.) In 1:24, tie: 
was {9 great a dearth in England, ti.: 
a horſe load of wheat was fold tor i: 
ſhillings. (Sax. Ann, Huntings. 5 
382.) In 1131, January 11, th 
was a remarkable Aurora Borealis 
(Sax. Ann. Malmsd. p. 177.) 

The manner of paying in and con 
pating the king's money being ſhow! 
in the note at the end of Villiam A 
fus's reign, it may not be amiſs to ſn'v 
here, how the royal revenue was leis 
and the manner of iſſuing it. FE: 
as to the levyinr, the perſon princip-. 
ly intruſted, was the ſheriff of c:x 
county, who, in thoſe days, w2s 22 0 
ficer of great authority, Howe?) 
there were ſeveral other tated cole f 
tors and accomptants, namely, the cle 
cheators, the f:rmers, {or cujroaes © 
ſuch towns and burghs as were 7: 
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OFENGLAND. 


4. Thereign of king STEPHEN. 


ENRY imagined he had taken ſo juſt meaſures to 


ſecure the ſucceſhon to the empreſs his daughter, 


that he could not believe they would ever fail, The 
triple oath, by which he had bound the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, ſeemed to him a fulicient fence againſt their am- 
bition. At leaſt, he could not think, that, {uppoſing ſome 
one ſhould irreligioufly violate fo folemn engagements, the 
relt would be willing to favour his deſigns. And yer, this 
tie, which appeared lo ſtrong, could not hinder thoſe whom 
he leaſt ſuſpefed, from contrivinz, even before his death, 
how to render all his precautions ineffectual. We may have 
verved, in the three foregoing reigns, with what partiality 
riches, honours, and places, were beitowed upon foreigners, 
particularly upon thoſe who had any relation to the royal ta- 
mily, The three laſt kings, by excluding the Engliſh from 
their favours, in order to laviſh them on the Normans, were 
in hopes, by that means, to ſecure the crown in their family, 


But, on the contrary, by heap.ng eftates and honours on their. 


relations, inſtead of gaining their children friends, they cre- 
:ted them rivals, By ſtrengthening the foreigners againſt the 
Enviiſh, they unadviſedly cheri!hed the ambition of the for- 
mer, and put it out of the power of the Jatter to ſupport the 
royal family, when moſt in need of protection. 

Among 


within the ſheriff”s receipt) the cuſto- 
des cambu, or cuſtomers, the keepers 
o: the wardrobe, and in general, all 
perſons who held bailywicks from the 
King, or received any of his treaſure or 
revenue by impreſt, or otherwiſe, were 
obliged to render an account thereof, 
1 in ſucceeding times the colle&ors 
of tallages, diſmes, quinzimes, &C. 
But in Caſe theſe officers could not en- 
torce the king's debtors to make pay- 
Mont, the therifF was armed with 1uf- 
acient power to do it, The moſt an- 
C2n: proceſs made uſe of, was the ſum- 
ms of the exchequer, which 1Tued 
tice a. year into ail the counties of 
-"gland, and was returnable againt 
42 Umes of holding the duo ſcaccaria, 


namely, the ſcaccarium paſchz, or ex- 


chequer of Eaſter, and the ſcaccarium 


St, 1.*ichaclis, or excaequer of Michae}- 
mas, which were the general terms fur 
the ſheriffs and other accomptants. to 
pay in their fermes or rents, and other 
iiTues of their bailywicks, This was 
the ordinary proceſs, ut upon rrgent 
ec canons, tne kings ſometimes ifſued 
ſpecial writs to the ſheri:fz, and others 
concerned in colieting ine revenue, 
commanding them tu !2vy dehtz, &c, 
with all ſpeed, Secondly, as to tha 
manner of :\!uing the king's money : 
this was done ſeveral ways. - Whilſt 
the money remained in th2 hands of 
the ſeriFs, fermers, and others, 1t was 
c£2al for - the king, his chick juſticter, 
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THE HISTORY 


Ameng thoſe that ſhared the Jate king's favours, Ste pher 


Adela, his muther, daughter of William the conqueror, it © 


brought the earl of Blots, "her huſband, four ſons, of whon Fh 


Theobald, the ſecond, ſucceeded his father, the eldeſt beins i | 


"gs achated by - ſome natural defects. Stephen, the thin | | 


ſon, was ſent into England to the king his uncle. Henry, p 

b +| 
the ones; was 2 monk in the maſtery of Clugni, Is |! 
phen' 3 noble qualities ſoon gained him the eſteem and affec. MW ' 


tin of the king, who tovk a pleaſure in making him rick MF " 
and powerfu!. Beſides, he politickly thought le could «, Wh * 


no better than enable his nephews to ſupport his family, n 


With this view, he conferred on Stephen the lands taken 
from tie carl of Mortaign, and ſerding for Henrv, from tic 
monaſtery of Clugn, made him abbot. of Glaflendury, and, 
fome time alter, biſhop of Wincheſter. The King's favour 


great officers of his court, trea furcr, or cording: to ancient uſage, the king's 
barons 01 the exchequer, to order them treaſure was to be illued dy. virtue ot-4 
by. writ, to make provifions and pay- writ or mandate under the great an 
ments out of the money in ther h; ands, privy ſeal, and direded ſometime; 
1 his writ was fometimes called warran- the chief juſticier and barons of tl 
tum, the ſheriff's warrant, for, upon chequer, but moſt commonly y 
producing it, he had allowance m: ade trealurers and chamberlain ot 
to lm fc tanto upon his acco 'mpt. ccipt. And the writ w as fou nded uni y 
Sometimes the king's money was iflued a bill or certificate from the exche- 
by way of preft or impreſt, de przefito, guer. or * ardrobe, or other matter of 


0 Wt 


either out of the recept of exche- record, But the aſual writ for if ing 
quer, the wardrobe, or other the Kang” s the king's money out of the exchec 
treaſuries, Impreſt ſcems to have been was the liberate, (ſo called from tha 


of the nature of a concreditum or ac- word ulſcd in 1t,) CircAed to the tres 
commodatum, and when a man had furer and chamberlain,, This writ wa! 
money impreſted to him, he became of two torts; 2 liberate for paving 4 
accountable to te crown for the ſame, ſum hac vice only ; and a liberato 

In the fitth year of king Stephen, an rent or dormant for paying in cor 
UCCOMPU WAS IC ndercy at the eXLICQUET, nuance or .more than once. The rec 
ef certain moners impretied ts the ac- dur may fee inſtances of theſe thir; 
comtant,. when the emprels came 1n- in Madox's Hiſt, of the excheque;, 
To E:gland, May. ROt. 5 Steph.- Ac" thy Vi; x. - 


tr, and crofs,” and an. oven crovn witn 1n the ure annexed, 


OF EN G-L-A:N-D. 


| caininT the two brothers great credit ard intereſt in Enotend, 


they formed ſo ſtrong a a paſty, that they thouoFht then! elyos 


| 2bie to take advantage of the diſaſter befallen the roy tami- 
| iy, in the death of prince William, It is trae, wiv te 
| lute king was defirous to ſecure the crown to MatiiJa, Ste- 
hen was the firſt that ſwore to that princes, But, vriues 
that he could not be excuſed, it was not yet time to difcoyer 
| his defizns. Perhaps too, he hoped the ki ng out of affection 
| might ve him his daughter. However this be, his hopes, 
he had entertained any, vaniining with Matilda's Apes an 


with the ear} of Anjou, he turned his thoughts to ti accom * 
:ſhing of his project. By means of ſecret ec: "TOR he 
Hime -nted the diſcontent cauſed by this marriaze an mong: the 


_ 


nobility, and made fure beforehand of the ail{tance of ihgoie 
| who were beſt able to place him on the tarone atter the ines 
ceath, He acted however with fo much caution, that Nis 
uncle never once ſuſpected his intentions. On the contrary, 
alittle bejore his death, he gave him a relh mart of his af- 

ſection, by marrying bim to Matilda, only daughter anc heir 
of the earl of Boulogne, by which he became more POwertul 
and in greater credit Than ever. 

As the king's laſt ſickneſs appeared at firſt very dangerous, 


Sphen, who attended him into Normandy, ſent ſpeedy no- * 


tice to the b: thop of Wincheſter his brother, that he miy}kt 
renew his intrizues to procure him the crown. This prejate 
hav now gained to his intereſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and Roger, biſhop of Salisbury, who had both a great in- 
fuence 07 the clergv. Roger was the wealthielt ſubjeR in 
England, having hed opportunity to amaſs vaſt riches in the 
miniſtration of affai irs, eccleſiaſtical and civil, which the 
ve king had wholly entruſted him with. ' he occation oF 
h's rife was ſomething particular. Whiiſt he was only 
prriſa prieſt in Normandy, Henry, who had then no «2 
pet of mounting the throne, chanced to coine into the 
cnurch, where he was ſaying maſs. The great care where- 
with the prieſt perſormed the ſervice, pleaſed the king fo, 
that he defire to have him for his chaplain®. Rover did 
not want much entreaty to accept of an honour he fo little 


expect 


pecied, Though he was no ſcholar: he was naturally of 
\ 


0 plizble a diſpoſition, and fo much'a courtier, that he 
0 9 7 
quicky gained the wood oraces of his patron, who loaded 


; X pe NP «4 
* Malmsbury fays, he was firſt to him as a fit perſon to. manage 1:1: 
t into Henry's family, . while atFzirs, 

"nee, 2s 2 freward, and recommended 
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him With firours. As ſoon as he came to the crown, his 


| FARE hit care was t5 prefer ns chaplain by p: onmoting him to the 


: The clorgy 


declares tor 
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ſve of >alicbury., But not ſtopping there, he committed to 
him afterwards the management of all immportant affairs, jn 
eh:ich- and ILate, and Ws him bis chief juiticiary, This 
high poſt Fornzh ld the biſhop ith an opportunity of he? 'ping 
wy MnNenic n<lhic, Vinch he expended not fo niuch in 0 
ot chirity, as in butjding ftately Dec ex. and keeping as fplen- 
61d an equipage a'molt as the king himf-]f. 
[t was a gieat advantage to St- phen., 0 have for him three 
| cates, whoic intereſt ſecured him the fuffrages of z1l the cler. 
oy; T+h.5 body was then fo poweriul, that ne lay-lords who 
were not in tae pP lot, dt not think themſolvecs able to oppoſe 
26 defign, waich t ey ſaw was entirely formed, of Pacing 
S:2pnen on the throne. {ince all the biſhops declared in his 
tzvcur. Not one attempted to ſpeak for Matilda, fo great 
an influence had the exampie and authority of the clergy over 
tHe Minis. of the nuvles anv people. In' the mean time, 
Henry dying in Normandy, 9:cphen forthwith repaired into 
Fngland to ſupport his pretenſions with his preſence. It was 
tiot very dijiicult for him, thus ſupported, to carry the prize 
tom an abſent princeſs, whoſe C2pricious and haughty tem- 


per had already formed a gicat prejudice againſt her, If the 


poolity had really that attachment for religion, which they 
affeed to ſhow, their repeated oaths to Matilda would have 
been an infuperable obſtacle to Siephen's eleftion. But they 
were then as well ſkilled, as now, in the art of evading the 
moit ſolemn oaths, by difinAions 2nd mental reſervations, 

which render the uſe of an oath of no effett. The arch- 
bi. 0p of Canterbury aſltrmed, the oath taken to Martilua, was 
nu! | an J void, az being directly contrary to the Cuſtoms of 
tne 1, uy th, who had never ſuljertc4 a voman to reign ever 
taem, © Tne biſhioo: of -.S4 :11$dury inaintained, th oath ws 
rt 0D ung, bec: iſh Matilda wes marricd Js NY - realm, 
without the conſent of ie "ORs whoſe intent, when they 


wore, vas, not to give themſelves. a kine, but of the race 


ot Wim tie congqueror, In fine, to remove all fcrupies, 


oh Bizod, the late kinz's ſteward, ſwore on the hoiy 
1clifts,, that Henry before he died, difinherited Marilca, 
ard noininatcd his nephew. St: ephen, for bis fuccetior. I bis 
was Aunt to. p; Thate the &: il 14 Lat of the barons, Oi 
theſe weak grounds they rejsRed Ma: rilda's rioht, which th) 
had thrice ſworn to maintain, and crowned Stephen the 20h 
of 1ocemner "s tycnty-tour days aitcr Henry's death, T hus 
BS W. Mcoimocury lays, be was-crowned the twenty-{ccond, 


this 


2 F--£.N A 1-143, 199 


Y 
bi; princeſs ſaw herſelf deprived of the crown, by the 1 25. 
Torr the king her father thought molt hrm'y engig d to Ay 
«14 by her. So true it is, that the precauti .ns jugs ited by 
bk man prudence are very lirtle to he relied on ©, | 
Be phen was then one and (thirty years al; and: nor t x. 
[cm with the nobility. But his age and nobie quel tive Live pro- | 
[ire no Aidition to his right, | His title was fo weak, tet, M745 2 tae 
It cnzage the barons to ſupport it, . he was forced to proanf- prym hs, 
em more p. ivileges under his governmetit, than they nd Frowren, 
lecjored n the r-igns of the Norman Kings his predeccili:r>, tunings, 
Lind double s, more than ever he inten.ed to grant. hn 
[was the {ole motive of their CONCUITING {o heartily in h:s 
[elecion, They imagined, his being indebted to Rp for 
the crown, would alway diſpoſe him to be grateful, Þut 
they could not expect the like from Matilda, who, having 4 
dearer title, would not think herlelf under the {ame 05! as 
tions, Stephen, therefore, willing to ſpare nothing fur a 
crown, that might ſo juſtly be diſputed with him, promt'ed 
reform whatever was amiſs in the three furegoir: Z rergns, 
| :n0 the biſhop of Wincheſter, his orother, pafled bis word 
jor him, | his jundture was too favourable for the barons to M4. 1 
| it paſs without improvement, When the oath came to p- 17%. 
if adminiſtered to the new king, much more was requited of 
lm than of his predeceſſors, "The import of the oath was, 
© That he would, within ſuch a time, fiil the vacant bi- Ge roſe 2© at 
| © ſhopricks, and leave the temporalities in the hati's of 2 
* ſome eccleſiaſtick, who ſhould take charge of them till; 
* the vacancy was filled. That he would not ieize the 
| © woods of any clerk or Jayman, upon frivolous pr: terce>, 
as his predeceſſors had done, but be content with the iy 
reſts, which belonged to the two Williams, ani! make re- 
{titution of ſuch as Henry had uſurped. Laitiy, thit he 
* woulJ aboliſh dane-gelt, which was inſuppurtable to the 
* nation, and being ta ken away by king Fdwaid, was re- 
| ſtored by the Norman kings.” The biſhops, on their mh. am 
pat, took an oath which was no leſs uncomm- n, for they the -b; Hop: 
wore allezi-nce no longer than he ſhould continue to inain; 23 re 
tin the chu-ch in her. privileges. The lay-iords Red wh TO 
ine ſame caution, if we may iudge by tre vath of the earl oft 
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Glouceſter, natural ſon of the la'e king. He ſwore fealty to 
the king, but on condition he would . reſerve his eJate; and 
honours entire, and obſerve the covenants made with the hz. 
rons. Stephen promiſed to do whatever was required of 
him, and moreover to grant an autientick chaiter for the 
ſecurity of the 1;berties ot the nation, and the privileges of 


_ the church. | 


Stephen 
ſeizes the 
late King's 
trealures, 
Malmsb. 

. Gervas. © 
Sax. Ann. 


Brompt. 


I130. 


He grants a 

very advan- 
tageous 
charter. 
Sax. NN, 

. £vontingd. 
Brompt. 
M.r ec, 
J. Hagulft. 
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The coronation being over, the new king poſted to Win. 
cheſter, to take poſtethon of the treaſure of the late king, 
which amounted to an hundred thoyuitand marks *, beſide, 
plate and jewels, With this money he levied an army of 
Bretons, Picards, Flemings, and ther fore:gners, whoſe 
alhſtance he thought he might want, not having yet any 
great confidence in his own ſuby &, At his return frum 
Wincheiter. he went to meet the coi ps of tte late king. which 
was coming from Norman.ly, in order to be interred at Read- 
ing. according to his own directions, | 

Hitherto Stephen had m-t with no oppoſition. But he 
plainly toreſaw it would be otherwiſe hereafter. It was very 
likely Matilda and Geoff:ey her huſband wo..1d not fail to 
attempt the recovety of a crown taken from them. It was 
requiſite theretore to endeavour to gain the good-will of the 
people, and the moit proper means to that end, was to 
ſhow. he really intended to pertorm his promiſes, With 
this view, he convened a genera! aſlembly at Oxford, where 
he ſigned the promiſed charter, the chiect articles of which 
are as follow : ++ He acknowledges his being elected king, 
& by the affent of the clergy and people. He confirms all 
& the liberties, privileges, and immunities of the church, 
& ind conſents that all ecclefiaſtical cauſes and perſons thall 
<« be tried by the clergy, He promiſes, not to meddle in 
& any manner with the temporalities of vacant biſhopricks, 
{© or eſtates beJongivg to the ecclefialticks. He abuliſhes all 
« laws relating to hunting and the foreſts *, enaGted fince 
« the conqueſt, Laſtly, to gain entirely the affe<tion of 
«* the Engliſh, he revives the ancient Saxon las.” This 


Charter was very advantageous for the people, had jt been 


punQually obſerved. But, as an hiſtorian remarks, as the 
Engliſh elected Stephen purely for their own intereſt, ſo this 

rince granted all they required, rather to amule them, than 
to bind himſelf with theſe pi1chment chains, The ſolidity 
of tis remark 1s viſtbl2 in the behaviour of the king a few 
months after, "The archbiſhoprick of Canterbury becoming 


« W. Malmsbury fays, a hundred © He alſo aboliſhes Cane-gelt for cv?!» 
th>uſand pounds, Brom pt, | 
| Vacant 
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vacant by the death of Corbet, the King ſeized the revenues, 1136. 
and kept them in his hands above two ears, Neither did 

he reſt there. As the archbiſhop died inteſtite, h- ſeized The king 
his effez, pretending it was the prerogative of the crown. png 


© revenues of 
It is true, he only followed the example of the three former the ſee of 


kings. But ſuppoſing he was poſlefled of that right, he had Canterbury. , 


promiſed ſo politively to give it up, that this proceeding could M.. 
not be conſiJered but as an expreſs breach of his charter and Malnrſþ. 
oath, | OS We, OH. | 
The beginning of this reign was very peaceable, but this Diſpoſition 
tranquillity Jaſted not long. The ſubjeC&ts, grown infolent, *2 *0ubies, 
ſet too high a value on the ſervice they had done the Kine. 
There were ſome, who, being forced to comply with the 
ſentiments of the majority, were waiting for an opportunity 
to take away the reproach the nation lay under for the breach 
of their oath. The king, who was not ignorant how mat- 
ters ſtood, did all he could to gain the people's affetions, | 
for whom he foreſaw he ſhould ſoon have occatton, With Maimfb, 
this view it was that he conterred titles 2nd honours on feve- | 
ral perſons, and alienated great part of the crown-lands, to 
ſuch as might be ſerviceabie to him. Mean time, this boun- 
ty had not the effect he propoſed. Thoſe that partook of his 
favours, conſidered them as their due reward, whilſts others 
that were neglected, entertained a jealouſy, which. in the 
end, proved very fatal to him. But his greateſt overſight was Brompt, 
ſuffering the barons to fortify their caſtles, which put it in 
their power to revolt whenever they pleaſed, In a little 
time, there were above a thouſand fortified caſtles in divers 
parts of the kingdom, | | 
The iniolence of Baldwin de Redvers ® earl of Devon- Earl of De- 
ſhire, quickly made Stephen ſenſible of his error. "ihe ear] Yonthire re- 
taking it as an ffront, that the king ſhould deny him ſome _ © 
lavour, openly declared he would obey him no longer. Pur: p. 943. 
ſuant to this refolution, he fortified his caſtle at Exeter, ans ch 
where he ated as fovere:gn, exerciſing a tyrannical power x,.ole 
upon the citizens. This revolt was the more dangerous, as the Welſh. 
the Welſh at the ſame time made an irruption into the fron-. 
tlers, and carried away a great booty. The king, judging 
Daldwin's affair to be of greater importance than the inroads s 
0 the Welſh, laid ſiege to Excter, which took him up a 
conſiderable time. At length, becoming maſter of the place, 


Lt This he did in order to ſecure him- new ones 21 their eſtates. Brompt. 
*T acalnft any attempts from Matilda. s Or De Reveers. R. de Diceto. 
ne not only gave the barons leave to De Rivers, Ann. Wav, He was allo 
"my their caſtles, but alſo to build lord of the ile af Vight, Tyrzrel. ; 
2C 
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1136. he purſued the rebel to the iſle of Wight, and, compellin 
LH——Þ} him to fly from thence, baniſhed him the realm *, but ", 
The earl Qqoned all the other offenders. This indulgence proved very 


danithed. prejudicial to him, as it ſerved to embolden the diſcontented 
Brompt. party. | | | | 
- pM The Welſh war eaded not fo ſucceſsfully. In a battle fought 


The Englich Near Cardigan, the king's troops were ſo roughly handled, that 
GIO by very few eſcaped'. It is ſaid, the Engliſh ſoldiers were ſtruck 
Ne with ſuch a pannick, that they ſuffered themſelves to be taken 
Gervas, Ppritoners by the very women. As 
£137. Whilſt the Engliſh arms were employed in Wales, Da- 
—— vid, king of Scotland, made an incurhion into the northern 
The king of counties of England, under pretence of revenzing the wrons 


Scotland in- p 1 | 
c0-2n.* done to the empreſs his niece, He immediately became 


;- 

_— maſter of Carlifle and Newcaltle, and, puſhing his conqueſts, 
Huntiingd. advanced as far as Durham, As foon as Stephen could get 

Malmſb. | g 
Sx az Clear of the Welſh, he marched into the notth *, to repel 
Brompt. the king of Scotiand, The particulars of this war, of lit- 
tle moment in themſe]ves, are verioully rel:ted by the hiſto- 
| rians of the two nations, who azree in noihing but the con- 
An advan- cl\uſion., They una'imoufly tell us, it ended in a treaty of 
0% ami We peace, whereby the king of Scotland was to have Carifl, 
king of and pri. ce Henry his fon the earldom of Huntingdon ', for 
Scotland, which he 61d homage to the king of England, "The reaſon 
2 _ of the. lon's bein invette], was, becauſe the father refuſed 
Ric, Hag, tO accept it on that cund tivm, atedging he had ſworn to 
p. 258, acknowledge no other fovere:zn in England but Matilda, in 

caſe king Henry die. wichout iſſue male ®, 

The king Stephen was no tooner returned from his northern expedi- 
taker 115 tin, bit ne fell into a Jetharzy, which made it thought 


the confe- ; "> =. 7 I . . . 
quencesofit. 1'S death was at hand. . I'ne ſuppo! d certainty therevi 


_—_ cauſed in England as well as Normandy, fuch troubles a5 
rompt. | | | 


h And diſfinherited him. Diceto. 

i Above three thouſand of them 
were ſlain on the ſpot, with two barons, 
Robert Fitzroger, and Pain Fitzjohn, 
beſides a great number drowned by the 
fall of a bridge over the 11.er 'iemd, 
After this victory, the Weiſh princes 
over-ran the Engliſh territories, and 
returned home with a grest þ-oty, Dr. 
Powel's Chron. Gervate. 
earl of Cheſter, leading alſ» an army 
into Wales, was entirely de'cated, an4 
hardly could eſcape with five 0: his men, 
21] the reſt being Nlain. | | | 

k With the laigeſt army that had 


Ranulpn, 


_ ever been known in England, Hoved, 


| With the town of Doncaſter, and 
al/ that telonged to It, 
m The king at his return kept bit 
court the Eafter {ollewing at Weitmins 
fer, with greater magnificence than 


| had been uſually ſeen in his uncl-'s 


reixn., At thee foiemn meetings the 
er.ai affairs ot the kingdom were tran! 
acted, there being no other parla- 
ments ia thote days, not till king Jon 
o: Henry 11. This exped:t100 15 gf 
rerally placed before the aljair 07 call 
Reavers, 


wer? 
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were not eaſily allayed. The king's friends were diſheartened, 1137. 


the king's having reſigned his laſt breath, On the other hand, "og Vital. 
the Welſh, looking upon this as a favourable junCture, re- a 
newed the war, whilſt the earl of Anjou entered Normansy, 
to take poſleffion of that part of the king his father-in-lJaw's. 
:nheritance. But, for what reaſon I know not, this prince The Nor- 
was become ſo odious to the Normans, thet, to avoid faljing noe ncwng 
under his government, they called in Theobald, earl ©f yald earl of 
Blois, Stephen's elder brother, Theobald, taxing them _ ' 
whilſt they were in this mind, came to Lifieux, where the Walfing, 
earl of Glouceſter delivered him the keys of Falaiſe®. "This Gloucefter 
ex] remembering the laſt commands of the king his father in delivers up 
behalf of Matilda, had with great reluctance taken the oati mg = 
to Stephen, But as it was not in his power to ſupport alone 
the empreſs's right, he choſe to difſemble in expectation of a 
ayourable opportunity to declare in her favour. He believed 
he had found one by introducing the earl of Blois into Norman- 
dy, imagining this prince, who looked with a envious eye on 
his brother's greatneſs, would raiſe ſuch. troubles, as might 
turn to Matilda's advantage. | | 

Mean time, Stephen being perfectly recovered, found his Stphen w- 
afairs in the utmoſt coniutton. The great men, who hag ©2f=5 4 _ 
tezended upon the king's death, were already entered into p.uhur or 


brother out © 


ſeveral factions, from whence he foreſaw, it would be diili- of Normaa- 
cult to diſengage them. Theobald, his brother, creating him W Js 
moſt uneaſine!s, he reſolved to attack him fiift, betore he nega 
was ftrengthened with the aſſiſtance of the ring of France, Hunting. | 
Wo alone was able ro ſupport him. To this end, he went - 
Into Normandy, carrying with him large ſums of money, ere! 
vita which he prevaiied upon the caicf men of the country | 
to avandon the ear} of Blot, This change ought not to 

have \urpriſed the earl, fince the Normans had not ca'led 

bim in but on ſ{uppolition that Stephen was dead or dying, and 

l:void being ſubjeCt to the earl of Anjou. | 

The Normans delerting the earl of Blois, was a great ad- Horne: an 
nnta.e to Stephen, But, to deprive him of a'] ſupport, bane wich 
the King empl-,yed part of his money n @217UNT the French RO 
Kg to his intereſt, This expectent fſucceecing: to his with, ». a-o. 

te made an offenfive league with France, which put it out of Hoveds 

% power of his enemies to hurt kim. However, as Lewis 

Od ave, without ſome unealine(s, fee England and Nor- 

Ry in the hands of the ſame perſon, Stephen reſigned 


i Mfr, 
30s 


ry ” . 
tyrrel ſays, that Robert could not deliver up Talaife, for he was then 


9 © 
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and Matilda's party conſiderably increaſed by the rumour of -— — 
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1137. the laſt to Euſtace earl of Boulogne his eldeſt ſon, who dif 
—-— homage to the king of France for it. "Theobald finding h, 
Gives Nor- was not ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt the two monarchs, 
- rpkntog thought fit to retire, However, he ſent word to the kins 
Huntingd. his brother, that although he was forced to give way, he Gi 
Ord. Vital. nat deſiſt from his pretenſions, as eldeſt, both to Normandy 
i, and England. But he aCted not according to this tout mel. 
M. Paris. ſaze. For ſhortly after he renounced his pretended right for 
and makes the annual penfion of two thouſand marks ®, 
OY is 1 he union of the two kings had the ſame cffe& with 6 
brother, and gard to the earl of Anjou, whoſe pretenſions, as husband to 
_ Matilda, were much ſtronger. It is true, he made ſome 
| "ray © farther attempts upon Notmandy, But after trying in vain 
Hunt. to gain it by way of arms, he was forced to accept, as 3 
M. Paris favour, a penſion of five thouſand marks. P 

I138. Matters being ſettled in Normandy, Stephen hoped to en- 
L—— joy ſome repoſe in England, when advice was brought him 
ng of ac. {hat the king of Scotland had made an irruption into Nor- 
tacks Eng- {humberland?, Nay he was made to fear, and very juſtly 
land. too, that he was invited by the Engliſh barons to ſupport the 
—_ _ empreſs's right. For whilſt David was ravaging the nor- 
Hunt, thern borders, ſome Engliſh lords had ſeized Bedford, and 
- Hagulft. probably, did not intend to ftop there. Upon this news, 
Conf Stephen ſpeedily returned into England; 2nd, though it wa 
M. Paris. in the midit of winter, Iaid fiege ro Bedford, never quitting 

it til] he was mafter of the place%. After which, he marched 


towards Scotjand, where David was retired. 


A general Whilſt he was employed in revenging on the Scots the mil- 


revolttrn chiefs they had done the Engliſh, he was recalled by an 
[mn * infurreCtion of almoft all the barons, This news ſurpriſed 
him, though one would think he ſhould not wonder at the 

barons bieaking their oath, fince he himſelf had done the 

ſame with regard to Matilda, The malecontents complain- 

_ ed, he had violated his promiſes in many particulars relating 

as well to the people as the church. But this was only 3 

Gervas, Pretence to cover their private reſentments. The true ſeaſon 
S. Dunelm. of their diſcontent was, their not being rewarded in tht 
-——— 2 manner they expected. Ever {ince the king's acceſſion, they 
}, 2. p. 180, had continuelly teazed him with their requeſts, though It 
; endeavoured one while by arguments, ancther while by pro- 


o Of filver for three years. R,de de Beanchamy for the king of Scots 


- Diceto, p. 506. becauſe Stephen would have taken the 
p He demanded Northumberland for government of that place from hime 
his ſon Henry. }. Hegulft. The king fat down betore the caftle on 


Q It was held again him by Milo Chrifimas-eve. 
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miſes, and very often by aCtual grants, to ſatisfy the moſt 1138. 
;mportunate. But all this was not able to ſecure their alle- oy 
viance, Which was wholly grounded upon the expectation all 

had, of obtaining the ſame honours, the ſame eſtates, the ſame 

poſts, which was impoſſible. 

At the head of the revolters was Robert earl of Glouceſ- Theeart of 
ter, who had artfully improved theſe diſpoſitions to form a azo ge pred 
party in favour of the empreſs his lifter, ſtrong enough to revolters. 
place her on the throne, He is ſaid to embark in this enter- nmr 
prize at the inſtances of certain monks, who repreſented to PF 
kim how much he hazarded his ſalvation in obeying an 
uſurper, contrary to his oath to Matilda, Hence it is evi- 
dent, the monks were deeply concerned in the plot, and the 
earl of Glouceſter probably, was not -the only perſon to 
whom they had made the like remonſtrances. Some hiſto- 
rans add, the earl ated on this occaſion from a motive of 
revenge for the King's attempting to poiſon him. But if it 
be true that Stephen had ſuch a deſign, it is not likely, it 
was before the carl had taken arms againit him. Be this as 
it will, as ſoon as Robert was ſufficiently ſupported, he went 
to the empreſs and informed her of what he had done for | 
her. After that, he wrote an abuſive letter to Stephen him Fe writes an 
ſelf, upbraiding him for the breach of his oath to Matilca. os 


ter 0 the 


and charging him with drawing him, by his ſeducements, king, aad 


into the ſame crime. To this letter he added a m:nifeito. pub!:hes a 
ty | . A mantteſto, 
calling Stephen an uſurper, and Geclaiing war agatiiit 2m, gg, 
The king returned him no anſwer, but conhicated all his Gerras. 
elate in England *, | 
Mean time, Matilda's party daily growing ftronger by He vets poſ- 
tie juntion of the moſt powerful among the -barons, the _ I 
ear] of Glouceſter came into England, and got poſiefion of ore. Viral, 
Driſtol *, At the ſame time other lords * ſeized upon feveral Cerras. 
calties, that the former kings had cauſed to be fortified for 
the tecurity of the crown, but whichg on this occaſion, ſer- 
red only to put it in danger. Stephen, finding himſeif thus 
lorced to wage war with his own ſubjects,” retook and razed 
ſeveral of theſe caſtles, Though he had great reaſon to 


7 The other ringleaders were, Vil- Fitzalan that of Shrewsbury, Huntingd. 
zm Talebot, who ſeized the caitle of MM. Paris, 
Hereford; William Luvel, who ſe- 5 And razed his caſtles, but thoſe of 
Cir:d that of Cari (perhips Carew BPriftol and Slede, Malmsb. 

uw W Pembrokethire;) Pa-anel, t In. which, and the other caſtles 
Wo Ludlow; William de Moun, belonging to him; be put ftrong gar- 
that of Danſtor ; Robert de . Nichole, ritons, Gervas, 
Tn uc0in, Warheom caſtle; Euftace u Even Milo, the tign conſable, 
*20kn, that of Mziton; William forſ-vi; king Stephen. ibd, 
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1138. fear in this ſo general a defeClion, yet he ſupported him 
L-— with his army of foreigners *, ſhowing on all occaſions 


 Mfalnfh. 


Matilda in- 
wited Over. 


The king 
et Scotland 
breaks the 
Peace, 
Hoved. 
iluntingd, 
M. Paris, 
Prompt. 
ÞÞ- Hogulft, 


extraordinary courage, and a ſteady reſoJution to loſe h; 
life with his crown. He thought it ſtrange, that the yep 
perſons who had ſhown the molt zeal to raiſe him to th 
throne, ſhould be the firſt to remove him*. As one i 
always inclined to flatter one's ſelf, he could not ſee any 
thing in his conduct that deſerved this return, and therefar 
alcribed it wholly to the fickleneſs of the barons. Never. 
theleſs, their complaints were not entirely groundleſs, Be. 
fides that the king had not punCtually obſerved his charter, 
the extraordinary favours beſtowed on the foreigners, pa: 
ticularly on William of Ypres, his favourite, gave his ſub- 
jeAs a very plauſible pretence to complain. The ſeverity 
alſo he uſed, upon the breaking out of the rebellion, in ſci 
ing the perſons and eſtates of ſome of the barons on bar: 
ſuſpicions, added freſh fuel to the fire that was already too 
much Kkindled, In fine, the diflention grew to that height 
by mutual reproaches and daily a&ts of hoſtility, that the 
malecontents ſent Matilda word, they were ready to own 
her for fovereign, according to the promiſe made the king het 
father. 

The king of Scotland fomented theſe troubles in favout 
of the empreſs his niece, though he was alſo uncle to Ste- 
phen's queen?, When he found matters ripe, he once more 
entered Northumberland, and cruelly ravaged that county, 
which generally felt all the effects of the quarrels between 
England and Scotland. As Stephen could not then leave 
the heart of the kingdom, to go to the relief of the north, 
Thurſtan, archbiſhop of York, undeitook to oppoſe this inva- 
lon. Be affembled the barons and gentlemen of the nor- 
thern parts, and repreſented to them, that in this emergency, 
they were to depend upon themſelves, it not being in the 
king's power to ſend them affiftance; this conſideration having 
the cifect defired, they unanimouſly engaged to exert thei 
utmoſt to repulle the enemy, Shortly after, each appearing 
with his troops at the general rendezvous, they all ranges 
themſelves under the command of Walter d'Eſpec and Wil- 


v Of Flemings, which were com- never be called an abdicated king 

anded by Wilitam d'Ypres. Ibid. Malmsb, 

* Uponthe fri news of the barons y Mary of Scctland, fiſter to the 
Tifing, it 1s reported he ſhould fay, empref's mother, married Euftace ear] 
fince they have choſen me their king, of Boulogne, by whom ſhe had Mar 
wiy do they now Tſorſuke me; by the tilda, wife of Stephen, Rapins 
birth of God, (his uſual oath} I will 


111 
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liam earl of Albermarle *, ang advanced as far as Alverton*, x 138. 
| Having reſolved to expect the enemy in that pl-ce, they fet ny 
up a maſt, on the top of which they placed a ſilver pix with 
2 conſecrated hoſt, and the banners of St, Peter and vt. John 
of Beverly, to ſerve as an enſign where they were to meet 
again and rally in cale of need, Hence this war was called The war of 
the war of the ſtandard. Ailred, abbot of Rievalle, has given LING, 
a particular deſcription of the battle, but, as it ſeems to me ; 
of little moment, 1 ſha! only relate the ſucceſs. T he Scots, The Scots 
much ſuperior in number, attacking the Engliſh in their in- are deſeated. 
trenchments, were repulſed with the loſs of twelve thouſand 
men. Though the king of Scotland and Henry his fon gave pq. 
on this occaſion-aſtoniſhing proofs of their valour, they could Hoved, 
not prevent their army from being entirely rout.d. It is faid 
a biſhop's harz2ngu< to the Englith, promiſing heaven to all 
ſuch as were ſlain in the battle, did not a l:ttle contribute to 
the ſucceſs of that day Þ, 

Whilft his affairs were thus proſperous in the north, Ste- Stephen re- 
phen ſpread the terror of his arms in the heart of the Kkiny- duces the 
dm. "The Malecontents not daring to keep the fie!d, gave rg 
him time to reduce their caſtles one after another without punt, © 
oppoſition. 'T hefe conqueſts, joined to his late victory over 
the king of Scotland, altonifhed the earl of Glouceſter, He 
expected quite another iſſue of this war, but when he {aw 
his party daily diminiſhing, he had no other refuge but to 20 
2nd ſolicit the empreſs to come into England, aud encourage 
her friends by her preſence, | | 

The retreat of the ear] of Glouceſter, and the flight of He marches 
'"me other lords of his party, procuring the king ſome re- Ren. 
ſpite, he refolved to purſue the Scotch war, {o lucceſsfuily | Mas. 
begun. To that end, he advanced towards the north, and Hoved. 
in his way took the caſtle of Leeds, after which, he con. Mat-Paris, 
tinued his march to Scotland, where David retired after his | 
defeat. His intent was to cive him battle, but as David was 
unwilling to run any hazard in his own country, he care- 
fully avoided all opportunities of fighting. However, fearing 


2 The other preat men in this bat- 
tle, were, Walton de Gant, Robert 
& Brus, Roger de Moubray, William 
ds Percy, Barnard de Bali), Richard 
ae Curcy, William Foffard, Robert de 
"utevilie, Rovert de Lefcy, William 
_, Robert de Ferrers, Geofirey 
SHUN, &2% Wilham de Aijbemarle 
2 created earl of Yorkſhire, and Ro- 
7 ce Ferrers earl of Derbytaire, tor 
827 dravery 10 tis battle, F Hagul}it, 


2 Now North-Allerton in York- 
ſhire, 

b The erchbiſhop of York being 
diſabled by ſickneſs, appointed Rajpn 


biſhop of the Orcades to command in 


his ſtead, who made a long oration againſt 
the Scottiſh barbarities, and at the con- 


clufion abſfolved all from their fins that. 


ſhould chance to fall in battle, The 
Orcades were not then under the dos 
minion of 5cotiand, Huntingd, 


3 he 
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1138. he might be at length compelled to it, he reſolved ty f 
wry) for peace, At any other time, Stephen would have made 
him pay dear for it, but at that juncture did not think proger 
to ſtand of. The truth is, the advantages he could e&. 
pect from that war were not comparable to the miſchiefs his 
= abſence might occaſion. And therefore he concluded ; 
Makes peace PEace With David, whereby prince Henry of Scotland, wx 
with David. put in pofleffion of the county of Northumberland, and ext]. 
Hunt. dom of Huntingdon. In return for thele advantages, David 
ſwore never more to concern himſelf in the quarrel between 
Stephen and the empreſs. | 

Hisaffeftion The war being thus ended, the King returned into his 
fortheprince Jominions, attended by the prince of Scotland, who by 
wn apr ag his noble and generous carriage, had fo won the heart of 
jealouſy of Stephen, that he loved him as if he had been his own ſon*, 
the Engliſh The king's carefies to the young prince raiſed the jealouſy 
Barons of the earl of Cheſter and fome other lords, who, on pre- 
tence that the king placed him above them at his table, re- 
tired from court. But, ſuppoling Henry's birth Cid not re- 
quire that diſtinction, yet his merit deferved the King's par- 
ticular regard ; for, according to all the hiſtorians, he was 
Stephen AN accompliſhed prince. Stephen continued, therefore, not- 
gives tze Withſtanding the jealouſy of the Engliſh, to ſhow him marks 
- vr of his eſteem, particularly in a cafe, which demonſtrated his 
6noular fincerity. This young prince, who had accompanied the 
Mark of his King to the fiege of Ludlove, approaching too near the walls, 
-—<- gg was like to have been pulled trum his horſe by an iron hook 
Brompt, At the end of a rope, it Stephen, with the hazard of his own 
Hoved. life, had not re{cued him. An action which recounded as 
much to the honour of the king as of the prince for whom he 

he teſtified fo great an afi.Etion. | 
Theobald This ſame year Alberic, the pope's legate in England, 
elccted called a ſynod, where Theobald, abvot of Bec, was clected 


archbiſho Rb | Zh 
of Comer: archbiſhop of Canterbury, to the great ſ.tisfaGiion of the 


bury. Engliſh, who had with regret beheld the metropolitan fee va- 
R. Hagultte cant two years. . | 
T1129, Stephen's Jate peace with Scotland, and his acvantages 


G=— Over his domeſlick enemies, procured him a tranquility 
The king which ſeemed likely to continue, And probavly, it wou!'s 
ffs | Mn erp | ; 
follz out pot have been difturbed, if an unfeatonable quarie] with the 
with the x Pg 
clergy. clerg:, had not builed him gown torm the he'ght of gra 


', 4 , " * ! 
Malmib., deur and clory to the moſt depicrable ttate a ſovereign could 
: ww L | 
Ord, Vital, | | 
Gervas, 


© He marricd, curing þis flay in Robert carl of Leiceſter, by whom ne 
England, Ada, fifer of William carl of had three fons, Malcoim, Wann 
Warren, Watleren cat} of  Mellent, and and David, J. Heguitt, bly 
3 | pol ly 
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poſtibly be reduced to, The biſhops had been very inftru- 
mental in placing him on the throne. From that time their 
power Was ſu much increaſed, that it was no leſs dangerous 
for the king to make them his enemies, than it was advan= 
tageous to have them in- his intereſt at the time of his elec- 
tion, Nevertheleſs, his jealouſy of their power, ſuffered him 
not to conſider, with his wonted prudence, the danger he 
expoſed himſelf to, in reſolving to humble them; Roger, 
biſhop of Salisbury, had two caſtles as ftrong as they were 
ately, one at the Devizes ©, and the other at Sherborn, and 
was building a third at Malmsbury. Alexander his nephew, 
biſkop of Lincoln, had built one at Newark, not f{crupling 
to declare openly, it was deſigned as much for the ſecurity 


as the dignity of his church. Nigel, biſhop of Ely, ano- 


Their great 
pride. 
Malmsb. 
Huntingds 
Brompt« 


ther of Roger's nephews, imitating the ſtate of his uncle and. 


couſin, aft-Qted a magnificence in his retinue and houſe, that 
excited the envy of ſome, and the indignation of all. When 
theſe three prelates came to court, they were attended with 
many armed followers, as if they deſigned rather to brave 
the king, than to pay him their reſpects, "This pomp and 
crandeur procuring them enemies, there were ſome that took 
occaſion to whiſper in the king's ear, that he could not be 
ſfaſe as long as the biſhops were fo powerful. His ſuſpicions 
were further confirmed by the rumour of Matilda's prepa- 
ring to come into England, where ſhe had a ſtrong party. 
Though the biſhop of Salisbury had been a principal in- 
ſirument of Stephen's eleQion, yet he fancied him gained 
by Matilda, and in this belief formed a deſign to humble 
the pride of the biſhop and his nephews. It was not Jong 
before an opportunity offered, 
Oxford, the retainers of the biſhop of Salisbury quartelling 
with thoſe of Alan of Bretagne, earl of Richmond, one of 
the earl's knights chanced to be killed in the ſcuffle, and 
many wounded on both ſides *: The biſhop's men had the 
advantage, being aſſiſted by thoſe of the biſhops of Ely and 
Lincoln, and of the chancellor, who paſled for Roger's 


© King Stephen was informed they 
vere fortifying that caſtle againſt him, 
Which was the reaſon of his ſeizing it, 
frvas, | 
* Gervaſe gives this account of the 
Natter, the king, when he heard that 
the caſtle of Devizes was fortifying a- 
rnſt him, ſends for Roger bmhop of 
valiſhury to 
The biſhop 
"OL. 41. 


nue we!l armed. 


him nb good, brings along with kim 
his two nephews, the biſhops of Lin- 
coln and Ely, and a very large reti- 


chery, orders his men to ſtand upon 
the detenfive, Whilſt the king and 
the biſhops were conferring togethery 


come to him at Oxford. eazquarrel aroſe between the king's and 
ſuſpeRing the king mcant the biſhops attendants, &cs 
S! 


nephew, 


The king 
grows ſuſpis 
cious of 
them. _ 


In a general afſembly held at Upon a 


quarrel at__ 
Oxford, the 
king ſum- 
mons them 


to appcar at 


his court. 


Gervale, 


The king, upon their | 
approach, being afraid of ſome trea- 
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nephew, though in truth he was his ſon. "The king, wil. 
ling to improve this occaſion to mortify the whole tamily 
ſummoned them a}l four to appear at his court, and anfyer 
for this riot of their domeſiticks. T his ſummons was juſt 


and legal, but the ſatisfaction demanded by the king wy 


exceſſive, He was not content with the penalty enjoinel 
by the law in the like cafes, but inſiſted upon the' biſhop 
delivering into his hands all their caſtles, as a ſecurity for 
their future allegiance. 'I his demand ſeeming too exorhi- 
tant to the prelates, they defired time to conſider of the 
matter, Whilſt the king waited for their anſwer, the biſho 
of Ely abſented himſelf, and retired to Roger his uncle; 
caſtle at the Devizes. "This flight breaking oft the accom- 


their caſtles. modation, the King went immediately and. laid fiege to the 


Ord, Vital. 


Funt, 
Gervaſe, 


Brompton, 


Eutace his 


caſtle, where was alſo Matilda, wife or concubine of the 
biſhop of Salisbury. "Ihe place being very {trong, the 
king, who foreſaw the difficulty of the frege, bethought him- 
ſelf of an expedient to put an end to it without }jols of time, 
He ordered the biſhop of Salisbury and the chancellor to be 
led up cloſe to the wall*, and ſent word to Matitda, unleſs 
ſhe delivered up the caſile, the chancellor ſhould be im- 
mediately hanged, neither ſhould the biſhop eat or drink 
till it was ſurrendered, Theſe threats producing the eſte 
he expected, ſhe delivered up the caſtle ®, where he found 
forty thouſand marks in ready money. The biſhop of Lin- 
coln purchaſed his liberty, by ſurrendering to the king his 
caſtie of Sleaford. Shortly after, Stephen became maſter 
likewiſe of the caſtles of Salisbury, Malmsbuiy, and Sherborn, 
With the money, found in theſe places, where the bifhops 
kept their treaſures, he purchaſed the friendſhip of the king 
of France, and made an alliance with him. This alliance wa 


ſon married, cemented by the marriage, of Euſtace, ſon of Stephen, with 


The-clergy 


Conſtantia, fiſter to Lewis the young, who ſucceeded Lewis 
the crofs, F:s father, | | 


The king's feverity to the biſhops very much diſpleaſed 


are 41favl- all the clergy, who made Joud complaints. The archbiſhop 
fic, 

Meuimſ, 
Bromyt, 
Hoveaen, 


of Roan, beinz then in En:land, was the only one nd 
offended at it. He was of opinion that, without ftriking 2 
the:immunitics of. tne church, the king might difpofiets the 


f Roger, the kins's chancellor, was h Maud delivered up the Keep, ® 
the bithop's ſon by Maud of Ramsbury chief place of ftrength, and fo forced 


his concubine, "Dvrrel, the biſhop of Ely to ſurrender the whole | 


$ The biſhop was unbound, but the caſtle, in conſideration he migit have 
chancellor was led in ſetters with a hal-* his liberty, Ord. Vital, Nigel wa 

ter avout his necs, Maimsb, baniſhed. R. de Diceto. : 
| bi{0ps 
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biſhops of their fortified caſties, which concerned not their 


privileges As churchmen, But the biſhop of Wincheſter, CA, uu 
lately made legate for England, was not of his mind. This The biſhop 


mon was ſecretly diſpleaſed with the king his brother, 


him on the throne. But finding there was no l:kehhood of 


his having for the future any ſhare in the government, he king before 


eagerly embraced this opportunity of creating him trouble, 
under pretence of maintaining the rights of the church, To 
that purpoſe, he called a ſynod at Wincheſter, and ſum- 
moned the. king to appear and give an account of his ac- 
tions. At the opening of the ſynod, he aggravated in a 
virulent Latin ſpeech all that Stephen had done againſt the 
three biſhops. He exhorted the prelates vigorouſly to main- 
tain the rivhts of the epiſcopal dignity, and the privileges of 
the church *, proteſting he would put in execution the de- 
crees of the council, though it coſt him the friendſhip of 
the king, the loſs of his eſtate, and even life itſelf. Stephen 
had ſend to the council ſome lords, with Alberic de Vere a 
| famous civilian!, As ſoon as the legate had ended his 
ſpeech, theſe lords demanded, why the king was ſummened 
thither. The legate anſwered, to give a reaſon of his im- 
priſoning the biſhops, and deſpoiting them of their eſtztes, 
a crime, added he, hitherto unheard of in the chriſtian world. 
Alberic, taking him up, ſaid, the prelates were puniſhed not 


2t3 


1139. 


of VWin- 


YE "KT "ay" SE IE cheſter un- 
or not admitting him into the adminiftration of atturs', He geriakes the 


expected otherwiſe, when he laboured fo heartily to place cauſe of the 
clergy, and 


cites the 


a ſynod. 
almsbe 

Hoved: 

M, Paris, 


M. Patil 
Pi 776 


as biſhops, but as the king's ſervants, The biſhop of Salif- - 


bury not reliſhing that diſtinQtion, roundly told him, the 


biſhops could not, in any reſpe&t, be conſidered as the king's 


ſervants. The majority of the ſynod being of the ſ.me opi- Archbiſhop 


nion, the archbiſhop of Roan, who thought ihe epiſcopal # Roan 


dignity did not render a ſubject independent, endeavoured to 
ſet them right, He demanded, whether they could clearly 
prove by the canons, that biſhops ought of right to have 
fortified caſtles ? but, ſuppoſe (ſ{avs he) you can prove {uch 
a right by the canon, ought you not to commit your callics 
to the king's diſpoſal, when the kingdom is threatened with 
an invaſion? is it not the king's buſineſs to take care of the 
ſafety of the ſtate? and can ſubj<&s refute to: admit him in- 
to their caſtles without incurring the guilt of rebellion ? 
Theſe arguments not prevailing with the bithops to defiſt 


i Or rather, becauſe he had not been chamber of the court or ereat council, 
made archbiſhop of Canterbury. Gervas. and the biſhop of Lincoln in his lodg» 
& He infiſted chiefly on the biſhop ing. Malmsb. | 
bf Salicbury being ſeized in the very : Ancettor of theearls of Oxtord, 


Q 2 | from 


pleads for 
the king« 
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1129. from their pretenſion, the Jegate moved to excommunicz 
the king, and {ent deputies to Rome to carry their com. 
Th. legate plaints to the pope Then the lords, ſent by the king, 
a" worl thought it time to ſpeak in a higher tone. "They declated, 
cate the if the ſynod offered to excommunicate the king, the biſhops 
King. would foon have cauſe to repent, and if any preſumed to gy 
to Rome, cn ſuch an occaſion, their return would be very 
d1iculr. This declaratiin made ſuch an impreſſion ON the 
b ihops, that none of them were willing to expoſe themſelves 
Deputation t© the King's reientment, to vratify the legate. Accordingly, 
to the King. the ſyn-.d veing fatizhed with ordering a deputation to the 
Ma. Paris. \ king to gvemand a fuitable reparation, broke up after a three 
day's feſſion, Purſuant to this refolution, the legate and 
archbiſhop of Canterbury vent to the king, and earneſtly be. 
ſought him to prevent 2 rupture between the eccleſiaſtical 
and ſecular powers. Which was, in plain Engliſh, requi- 
ring him to make amp!? f.ti-fattion to the clergy, otherwiſe 
a rupture was unavnid:ihie, for this was the real meaning 
of their words, It cannot be conceived on what other foun- 
_ dation the clergy then pretended to be independent of the 
crown, than their being grown ſo powerful] that they thought, 
the king could not fta1iid without them, Formerly, during 
the empire of the Saxons, the biſhops thought it an honour 
to be ranked with the 'I hanes, that is, with the King's fer- 
vants. Afﬀter the Norman conqueft, William I. threw the 
biſhops into priſon upon bare ſuſpicions : ſome he baniſhed, 
others he deprived of their biſhopricks, without any one's 
daring to ſtir, and the people looked on unconcerned. But 
in the reign of Stephen, it was an unheard of crime to dil- 
poſſeſs the biſhops of their ca{Nes, and an unpardonable raſh- 
reſs to ſtyle them the king's ſervants. For ſome time patty 
the clergy had eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that the main of 
religion conſiſted in upholding the church in all the privileges 

and immunities ſhe herſelf was pleated to aflume. 

The people . Be this as it will, the people were all in combuſtion upon 
fide with the this occaſion, ns if themſelves had been deprived of their It- 
ih berties. The whole kinzdom ſwarmed in an inſtant with 
Ora. Vital, malecontents, who only wanted a Icader to command them. 
Matilda Jn fine, the clergy's faction was ſv {trong, that moſt oi tne 
comes lay lords came over to their fide and eſpouſed their cauſe, 
Ora. Vital, The empreſs thinking this a favourable junQure, reſolved to 
| Brompt. improve it and go into England, though ſhe had but one 
4:2 Hh hundred and forty men to attend her, This was a very it- 
_ conſiderable number for the undertaking, ſhe was _ny 
ut 
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but ſhe relied on a powerful aid from the malecontents. 113g. 
She took up her firſt quarters at the caſtle of Arundel, be- ——y—w 


longing to the queen dowager, as part of her dowry ®, 


Th- Neryas, 
Mat. Paris. 


earl of Glouceiter, who came with his hiiter, thinking her x4tioga, 
ſafe in a place where ſhe was received with all the reſpect 


due to her rank, left her and went to Briſtol, 
M.:rlborougn, being informed 

of Matilda's arrival, ſuddenly raifed the ſiege and marcic? : 
Upon the king's approach, the queen 1+ befiegedby 


Stephen, who was befieging 


towards Arundel, 


dowager repented of admitting Maulda, fearing it might vc- 
caion the loſs of her caſtle, with all the privileges ſhe en- 


joyed in England, 


other came to her reliet, 


reſpect due to her, 


2X 


her deſigns againſt him, but only to prevent any i from 
befalling her whilſt under her roof. 
to the king that Matilda might have leave to retire ro lome 
other place, where it wou'd be as ealy tg believe her. as 1n 
Arundel caſtle. That by this generoſity he wu oblige a 
queen, widow of a great monarch, his uncle an benefactor, 
without the leaſt detriment to himſelf. | 
was ſenſible it was not in his power to take the caſtl- before 
It was relieved, or thought himſelf bound to oblive the 
queen ſo far, he gave his word, Matilda ſhould be fately 
conducted to Briſtol, which was accordingly done ". 
he had too much reaſon to repent afierwaids of his being 
lo generous, Matilda, after (ume ſtay at Britol, removed io 


n Adeliza, the beautiful daughter of 
Codfrey, firſt earl of Brabant, was wife 
0 Henry I, fourteen years, who g2ve 
ber in dowry the caftle and earldom of 
Arundel, She was afterwards married 
to-William de Albini, in her right ear! 
of Arundel, by whom ſhe had Wil- 
am (and from him, by the Fitzalans, 
ewisof Arundel, Thomas Howard, the 
Preſent duke of Norfolk and car! of 
4rundel derives his deſcent) and God- 
iy de Albini, and Alice, wife of Joha 


On the other hand, honour and honeſty Gervas. 
would not ſuſter her to deliver her gueſt into the hands of 
her enemy. To get clear of this perplexity, ſhe ſent the 
king word, if he infilted upon the delivery of the empreſs, fhe 
was no leſs bent, or her fide, to protect her, till ſome or 
But withal ſhe cefired him ta 
conſider, ſhe had not entertained her as an enemy to the 
king, but as her daughter-in-law, widow of a great em- 
peror, to whom ſhe, couid not be excuſed from paying the 
(That her intent was not to countenance 


dom, whilt the fiege ihou!td laft, 


Mea: wiile, Malmsb, 


the king in 
Arundel 
caſtle, 


In fine, ſhe propoſed 


Whether Stephen and conduRt- . 
ed 1:ſc;/ to. 

Briftol. 

2YLalins. ibid, 


but 


earl of Angie. Sandford's geneal. p, 27, 

n By the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
vaſe, The anonymous author of this 
king's 2Qions, ſavs, Stephen was per- 
ſuaded to :t by the biſhop of Winchcſ- 
ter, for fear the car] of Glouctite 
might ſibdue great part of tne Kins- 
This 
advice, whether given fincerelv. or to 
rain the king, the author does nog dee 
termine. | 
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1139. Glouceſter®. Whilſt ſhe remained in theſe two cities, ſhefy 


e 

L—p— artfully managed in her favour the diſcontents of the clergy any - 
Matilda nobility, that ſhe gained them both to her intereſt, and by ther F 

| nel means, almoſt the whole body of the people. There adherelſ p: 

and clergy, to the king only a few barons, and his foreign army, which, b 
G.R.S, though ill paid, ſerved him faithfully ? | d: 

ff 0% I ſhall not undertake to relate the particulars of this cyl & 

| 1240- war, which, like the reſt of that kind, furniſhes more in. l þ 


A civil war, {ſtances of treachery and cruelty, than of glorious aCtion, il \ 

Malmfb., I ſhall content -myſelf with obſerving che principal events, Ml 

dodgy Whilſt it laſted, the whole kingdom was divided, every city, il { 

© county, and perſon ſiding with the king or the empreis iſ 1 

according as they were ſwayed by paſhon or intereſt, The|Mll t 

lords, neareſt in neighbourhood and blood, fell upon one | 
another in a cruel manner, burning the houſes, and pills 
ging the vaſlals of each other, ſo that a terrible confuſion 
was quickly ſpread over the whole kingdom. In this fata 
anarchy, the barons, acting as ſovereigns, grievouſly op- 
preſſed the people, and were fo preſumptuous as to coin ther 
own money. On the other hand, the king and Matildz 
inſtead: of redreſſing, connived at theſe proceedings, fearing 
Cervas, the calling their friends to account would make them change 
Oy {11des. tMioreover, the. foreign ſoldiers, of whom Stephen'; 
army entirely confiſted, occaſioned ſtill further diſorders 

As the King was not able to pay them duly, he was forced 

to ſuffer them to plunder the poor people, who, though in- 
 nocent, felt the greateit ſhare of the calamities fuch a wa 
- produces. | | 
The biſhop Mean time, the biſhop of Wincheſter, being at lat fen- 

_ of Winchel: fjþle of his error in raiſing a ſtorm, which he foreſaw woull 
barks wa icfallibly overwhelm the king, his brother, ſuadenly changed 
vx ſides. He reflected, that being brother to Stephen, he him- 

almib, fclf would certainly be involved in the fame ruin with him, 

and conſequently, it was his intereſt to ſupport him, inlte 
of promoting his deſtruction. And therefore, defirous 0 
rezaining the king's confidence by ſome important fervict, 
he drew to Wincheſter a good number of lords, friends 
Matilda, and detained them priſoners, till they deliyered the 
Caſtles to the king. 


o Where ſhe was received by Milo conftabularius. Con. Flor. Wig: | 
the king's conſtable, whu was deputy P This year, one Ralph, aclerg\mi 
goyernor of the caſtle under Robert. belonging to the biſhop of Ely, forme 
Malmsb. This Milo is called de Glo- a conſpiracy to kill all the Normans 
_ Cefiria comes conſtabularius, and regis England, R. de Dicct9. Aid 
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Amidſt all his difficulties, Stephen ſhowed a firmneſs that 1140. 
kept many from deſerting him, which, doubtleis, they Conpmnd 
would have done upon the leaft figns of faint-heartednels, Stephen's 
For it is always the caſe, when on the like occaſions, nies 
princes ſeem to diſtruſt their fortune or abilities. Inftead of 
being daunted at the viotent ſhocks» he received. Stephen 
daily endeavoured to remedy, by his valour and prudence, 
the evils he ſuffered by the revolt of his ſubjed&ts. He even He befeges 
hoped to put an end to them at once, by laying ſiege to oi: n 
Wallingford, where Matilda and the ear! of Glouceſter ,_; pp 
were ſhut up. But meeting with more difhcultics in this the Gegeinto 
fizge than he imagined, he turned it into a blockade %, He a blockade. 
was no ſooner retired, but the earl of Glouceſter got out of mp 
the caſtle, and went and ſeized Worceiter, whilſt the 
batons of his party ravaged the counties of Cheſter and 
Nottingham. 

Mean time Matilda, finding herſelf too cluſely pent up in Marilda re- 
Wallin:ford, found means to get from thence and retire to _ to 
Lincoln. As ſoon as the King had notice of it, he formed 9enangy WY 
the deſign of ſurpriſing her, well knowing, Lincoln, where beficzed, bur 
he had many friends, could not be detended by the few ages, 
troops Matilda had with her He would have taken his "100g 
rival in that place, which held out but a few days, had ſhe M. Paris, 
not contrived to eſcape, whilſt the articles of the capitula- "am n3 
tion were drawing, Stephen, miiting his aim, retired with- Ms... 
out leaving a garriſon in the town, for fear of weakening his 
army, He was hardly gone, when he was informed that Ord. Vital. 
the earl of Cheſter ', ſon-in-law of the ear] of Glowuceiter, P: 957: 
was come thither with his wife and brother *, to keep their 
Chriſtmas. His great defire to have theſe three perſons in Stephen be. 
his power, made him march back with ſuch ſpeed that the f«gc: the 
ear] had but juſt time to retire into the caſtle, which was yarn 
immediately inveſted. However, he found means to eſcape ; 
to the earl of Glouceſter. to defire him to come to the re- 
lief of the beſieged, who could not hold out long. The car] The ezr! of 
of Glouceſter, willing to deliver his own daughter, drew all Kang 
his troops together, and marched to Lincoln with that ſpeed, reef, 
that he was like. to ſurpriſe the king, who never imagined Bzitle of 
him fo near. Having forded the "Trent, which the king LANEDIn, 


F Gervoſe, 
thought impraRicable, he came on a ſudden fo cloſe to the Malmth, 


1 And went and laid fiege to Malmſ- 1155, by Maud his wife (youngeſt 
bury, Troubridge, and Cerne caſtles, danybter of Robert earl of Chetter) and 
Gervaſe, Wiiliam Peverel, lord of Nottingham. 

 Ranulph de Gerontis, fourth earlof 5 William de Romara, Sax. 4nn. 

heſter, He is ſaid to be poiſ-ned in rn 
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royal army, that neither ſide could poſſibly avoid hahting, 


: —» The two armies being drawn up, the battle began, which 


Huntingd. 
Bromot. 
, H- -ult, 
'he king's 
army 1s 
routed, 


Stephen 
taken pri- 
foner,. 


Malmſb, | 


Huntingd. 
Gervaſe. 


Hoved. 


end laid in 
LYoOns, 


Malmſh. 
Gerialie. 


tor a long time was fought on both ſides with equal braveryt, 
But at length the king's hurſe, conkilting of Flemings and 
Bretons, giving ground, they were fo vigorouſly preſſed, 
that they could never yally more. The eari of Glouceſter 
improved this advantage, -not to purſye the flying horſe, who 
were incapable of huriung him, but to fall on the king's in. 
faniry. wizo being dettijiute of the aſhiſtance of the cavalry, 
tok to flight alſo, | | 
| Mean time, Stephen, who could not bear the thoughts 
of flying, was left a!moſt alone, and on foot, in the midſt 


_ of the field of battle, aſſaulted by multitudes, but reſiftin 
all their eff-;rts with an aſtoniſhing valour. If the horſe had 


rallied in the mean while, he might have freed himſclf from 


this danger, to his immortal fame. But deſtitute of all 
_ aſſiſtance, he was forced at length to yield to numbers, be- 


ing furrounded on all fides. However, it was not til!” the laſt 
extremity, for his battle-ax breaking by the force of his 
blows, he drew his ſword, and defended him{'elf for a con- 
fiderable time, foaming with 1age to ſee himſelf thus aban- 
doned by his army. At lenvih, atter performing more than 


' Could natura}ly be expected fiom a ſingle perſon in his con- 


Gition, his ſword flying in pieces, ai little 'more than the 
hilt remaining in his band, he was knocked down on his 


knees with a ſtone. Whereupon William de Kains, a va- 


liant knight, ran in, and, ſeizing him by the helmet, preſented 


| his ſword to his throat, threatening to kill him unleſs he 


yielded himlelf priſoner, notwithſtanding his extreme dan- 
ger he was in, he refuſed to ſurrender to any but the earl of 
Glouceſter, who by good fortune was near at hand. As 
ſoon as the earl had him in his power, he conducted him to 
the empreſs *, who ordered him to be confined in the caſtle 
of Briſto], where he was ignominiouſly laid in irons *. 


t The king's chief officers in this Richard Fitzurfin, William Peverel, 
battle, were, Alan earl of Richmond, William Clerfeith, .&c, William carl 
Robert count de Mellent, Hugh Bigod, of Albemarle, retired during the fight» 
ear] Simon, the ear] of Warren, earl, ]. Hagulſt. Gervaſe. 
of Albemarle, William of Ypres. w Malmſbury ſays, he was honoura* 
Gervaſe. M. Paris. bly uſed at Aft, but at length, by the 

u Who was then at Glouceſter, Ger- inſtigation of ſome who pretended, he 
vaſe, This battle was fought on Can- had been ſeveral times beyond the 
dlemas doy, Sax. Ann. The chief bounds of his confinement, he was pt 
perſons made priſoners, were, Bernard in irons. Malraſb, He was not laid 
ce Baliol, Reger de Mowbray, Richard in irons till after Matilda's flight from 
&e Courcey, William Foſtart, Baldwin, Oxford, Gervyaſe, M. Paris. 
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Whilſt this unfortunate prince was in {o deplorable a con- 11 4T. 
Ition, Matilda improved the advantages lately gained by Conus 
er arms. All England deſerted the captive king, except Matilda 
ndon and Kent, where he had ftill ſome friends left by rom 
the means of the queen, his ſpoute, Euſtace, his ſon, and "ks 
illiam d' Y pres his favourite. "The barons who preſerved Huntingd, 
their allegiance, retired to London, where they had intereſt ego, 
enough to gain admittance, and prevail with the citizens to 
make a confederacy with them in favour of the king. Nor- mnt Hae® 
mandy ſoon followed the example of E:gland. No focner qd. 
had the earl of Anjou received advice of the king's impriton- Malmsb. 
ment, but he repaired to Normandy, to caule the empreſs &<rvaic. 
his wife to be acknowledged, which he ealily accomplithed. 
At the ſame time, the king of Sc:t and, breaking the late 
ireaty, invaded the northern counti?s, under preience of a\- 
lifting the empreſs, but in 'reality for his own private ad- 
vantage, | 

The victory of Lincoln ſeemed at once to place Matilda The biſhop 
on the throne, but there was one obſtacle more to ſurmount. ehcp 
before ſhe could hope to enjoy the truits of her fuccels, yer ts. 
which was, to gain the biſhop of Wincheiter., This pre- Matilda. 
late, who, by his dignity of legate was at the head of the © * © 
clergy, might poſſibly ſet that powerful body againſt her, Matos. 
whole example had great influence upon the nobles and peo- J. Hag"i!t, 
pl, She deemed it neceſ{iry therefore 'to endeavour before | 
a1 things to win him from the king, and with this view 
went to him at Wincheſter. He made ſome difficulty at 
brit to hearken to her propoſals, But upon her offcring him Gervat. 
ine diſpoſal of all the church preferments, he threw up the 
cuſe of the king his brother, and promiſed to uſe his en- 
ceavours to procure Matilda the ſuftrages of the clergy. He 
even took his oath to. her beforehand *, but with this limita- 
ton, that it ſhould be binding no longer than ſhe kept true 
to her promiſes. On the morrow, he received her with 
great pomp in the cathedral church, where he folemnly ex- 
communicated all the king's friends, and abſolved all thoie +,@...-._ 
that ſhould abandon his party and come over to the empreſs, biſhop 


- . þ - » Ke 
Niortly atter the archbiſhop of Canterbury {wore likewile to perbucy 
Matilda, But he was ſo {ſcrupulous as to procuie the king's "oor 

Sn Maimed. 
* And Iikewiſe Matilda herſelf, Ro- biſhop of Wincheſter, that he ſhoul@# Geryaic, 
't ear} of Glouceſter, Brian Fitzcount have the chief management of aifwirs, _ 
marquels, L. e, governor of WallingforJ, the diſpoſal of caurch preferments, Cc. 
= Mil afterwards earl of Heretord) For this purpoſe there was a convention 
#*% $062 tnemelves by oath to the in the ficids near Winchetter, Malmfb. 


be 


conicnt 
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The legate 
calls a ſynod 
at Wincheſ- 
ter, who 
elets Ma- 
tilda, 
Malmsb. 


THE HISTORY 
conſent firſt, which he went to aſk himſelf of Stephen i 
priſon, | 
'There was nothing more wanting to Matilda but the fe 
of publick authority to be really queen of England. Bu, 
though ſhe was ſure of the conſent of the temporal lords 
ſhe was apprehenſive of meeting with oppoſition from the 
clergy, who probably would be more ſcrupulous on account 
of their oath to the king. The legate taking upon him ty 
accompliſh this affair, called a council at Wincheſter, where 
all the biſhops and abbots were preſent. "The day beſar 
the opening of the ſynod, the legate privately conferred, fir 
with the biſhops, then with the abbots, and Jaſtly with the 
arch-deacons, It is not known what paſſed at theſe private 
conferences, but it was plain, next day, what uſe the legne 
was willing to make of them. - As ſoon as the counci] wiz 
aſſembled, he made a long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhoy 
that the male adminiſtration, inſincerity, and tyranny «f 
Stephen, had been the ſole cauſe of all the troubles in the 
kingdom. He owned that indeed he had pledged his faith 
for him, when the neceſſity of affairs had, as it were, com- 
pelled the Engliſh to place the crown on his head ; adding, 
he was deceived the firſt, and with extreme grief ſaw hin- 
ſelf obliged to revoke his engagement, He inſiſted upon hi 
former oath to Mitilda, adding it was more reaſonable to re- 
gard the orders of his eternal Father, whoſe will it was that 


juſtice ſhould be done the empreſs, than the intereſts of 
natural brother. Then he ſaid, he had done all that li 


in his power to make Stephen ſenſible of his errors, even to 
the fummoning him before a ſynod, but that all his bro 


therly and kind admonitions had proved ineffectual, That 


this obſtinacy was a clear evidence to the Engliſh, what 
calamities they would have been expoſed to under the 20- 
vernment of ſuch a prince, if it had not pleaſed divine Pro- 
vidence to give ſentence againſt him by ſuffering him to be 
impriſoned. In fine, fince God's judgments were now fallen 
on the king, whom they had elected, they were to atone 
for: their fault, by reſtoring the crown to the princeſs, to 
whom of right it belonged. I have, therefore, continues Ne, 
convened you, by virtue of the apoſtolick power committ! 
unto me, to conſult about the means of appeaſing te 
troubles of the ſtate, This affair was debated yeſterday 
the preſence of the greateſt part of the clergy, who beyond 
all diſpute have a principal ſhare in the ele&tion of the Kings 
And therefore, after mature deliberation, we have det 

| Mind 
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mined to acknowledge Matilda, daughter to the incompa- 1141. 

rable king Henry, for queen and ſovereign of England ). Longs 
Moft of thoſe that were preſent, and not in the ſecret, 

were extremely ſurpriſed at this ſpeech, and much more to 

ſee an election tranſated in private by the clergy, after an 

unprecedented manner. Nevertheleſs, every one keeping 2 

profound ſilence, for ſore were gained, and others dared 

not to oppoſe it openly for fear of not being ſeconded, the 

filence was interpreted for an approbation. "The legate told 

them further, he had ſummoned the magiſtrates of London, 

and that they had promiſed to fend their deputies. And in- Deputies 

deed on the morrow the deputies arrived, but inſtead of con- prin: {gra 

ſenting to what the council had done, they declared they petition the 

were ordered by the city and the barons that were retired king's i- 

thither, to petition the king's liberty. The legate replied, -—— 4 

it became not the Londoners to fide with the barons, who 

had baſely deſerted their king in battle, and were endeavour- 

ing to embroil the kingdom in freſh troubles. 'T his anſwer, 

ſo far from the point, not being ſatisfactory to the deputies, 

they demanded one more direct, but in vain, The legate 

did not thing fit to re-examine a thing, which he pretended 

was already decided, Before the end of the {ynod, a chap- As does the 

Jain to Stephen's queen, offered to the council] a letter, 9uecn. 

which he delivered to the Jegate. But becauſe the prelate, 

after peruſing it himſelf, would not communicate it to the 

aſlembly, the chaplain boldly took ic out of his hand, and 

read it aloud, This letter, wherein the queen earneſtly in- Stephen's 

treated them to ſet the king at liberty, proving of no effect, *2<rcnts 


. ; 6 . excomnm ue 
the council broke up, atter excommunicating all Stephen's ,;c:ca. 


adherents, 

This affair being thus ended, the empreſs wanted only London de« 
the conſent of the Londoners, in order to her coronation. _—_ 
For that purpoſe, ſhe was obliged to enter into a negotia- 26" 
tion with the City, which laſted ſome time. Mean while, Gervaſc. 
Matilda advanced as far as Reading, where Robert *'Oyly, 3+ &< Piet 
_ governor of Oxford, came and offered her the keys of his 
caſtle, humbly intreating her to honour that city with her 
preſence, She readily complied with his requeſt, and, after 
receiving the oath of the inhabitants of Oxford, and the 
adjacent country, removed to St. Albans, where ſhe waited 
for the refolution of the Londoners. The city was then 
Over-run with troubles and confuſfton. Some were tor con- 


R, —= Filiam Ppacifici reg1s in mus, & ec} fidem & manutenementum 
Mgu# Normanyizque dominam eligi- promittimus, Malmſh, 
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Ln —) giving way to the times, and recognizing Matilda, Thek 


Matilda 
treats the 
queen 111, 
Con, Flor, 


Matilda 
falls out 
with the 
biſhop of 


Wincheſter, 


Malmſh. 


Gervaſe. 


18 Haguvlf, 


Mean while Matilda was every where acknowledged for 


| throne again, ſhe deſired nothing more than his liberty, 


T.HE HTIS:T:0R:Y 
tinuing ſtedfaſt to the king, though a priſoner : others { 


laſt prevailing at length, the empreſs came to London 
where ſhe was magnificently received | amidſt the preat nun. 
bers of barons that attended her. The city of L codes de- 
claring thus for Matilda there was no farther Oppoſition 
and now the preparations. for her coronation were begun, 


ſovereign. 

During this interval, Stephen's queen came to the emn- 
preſs, to try to prevail with her for ſome condeſcenſion ty 
her huſband, As ſhe deſpaired of ever ſeeing him on the 


She promiſed in the name of that unfortunate prince, that, 
content with living as a private perſon, he would renounce 
the crown, and to remove all ſuſpicion, depart out of the 
kingdom, and paſs the re{tdue of his days in a monaſtery, 
He even offered to ſwear never to return more, and give 
hoſtages for the performance of his promiſes, But ſuch wer 
the times, that there was no reliance on words or oaths, 
there having been ſo many late inſtances of the ready violation 
of both, Accordingly Matilda rejeted all theſe propoſals 
with great haughtinels, forbidding the unfortunate queen ever 
to come into her preſence again, 

'The biſhop of Winchefier became alſo a petitioner to 
her, but had as little reaſon to be ſatisfied with her genero- 
ſity. Imagining, the ſervice he had lately done her, highly 
deſerved fome return, he deſired a favour for Euſtace his ne- 
phew, which was proudly denied him *. "This was ſuffici- 
ent to excite the biſhop to a revenge. He was in hopes the 
new queen would be guided by his councils, but plainly 
ſaw ſhe looked upon him as an enemy. His turbulent and 
vindictive temper not ſuffering him to reſt under theſe circum- 
ſtances,” he began from that inſtant to plot againſt Ma- 
tilda, burning with defire to make the unerateful princek 
know, it was no leſs in his power to pull her down, that 
to ſet her up. But perhaps he would have found it difficult 
to accompliſh this projet, if the empreſs herſelf had not 
furniſhed him with the means by her extteme pride, which 
made her regard her ſubjeQs as ſo many ſlaves. Vatal po- 
licy | which created her many enemies, at a time when ſhe 


7 The biſhop petitioned the empreſs mcther was danghter and heir of the 
to confirm the titles of earl of Mor- ear} of Boulogne, Malmtb, 
tagne and Boulogne to Euſtace, whoſe | 
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zoht rather tv have laboured to gain the Engliſh by mild x14r. 
nd popular methods, She drew upon herſelf chiefly the <> 
ared of the Londoners, by refuſing to grant the only 14 kewiſe 
thing they petitioned, and which the King her father had Londoners, 
oſitively promiſed, namely, to mitigate the ſeverity of the Brompt. 
rman laws, aud revive thoſe of king Edward. "This ilI- "a oe" 
dwiſel princeſs thought herſelf ſo far above all contradiftion, *  * 
hat ſhe negleRted to imitate the conduCt of her predeceffors, 
in amuſing her ſubjects with promiſes at leaſt, till her autho- 
rity was more firmly eftabliſhed. Her haughty carriage ſoon 
rrought a great change in the minds of the Engliſh. They 
beran to be ſenſible what danger they were in, of being un- 
haypy under her government, unleſs timely care was taken 
o prevent the impending evils. The biſhop of Wincheſter 
cheriſhed, to the utmoſt of his power, theſe diſcontents, and 
by ſecret emiffaries at London, ftirred up the citizens to re- 
renve the contempt Matilda had ſhewn them. His cabals wholay a 
were carried ſo far, that he drew them into a plot to ſeize the uy ” your 
enprefs's perſon. What care ſoever was taken to conceal ol; ad 
this deſign, ſhe had timely notice of it, and left the city Brompr. 
in ſuch haſte and in fo great a fright, that her palace and &*aic. 
coods were expoſed to the fury of the populace * 

Though the legate miſſed his aim, he thought he had not 
2 little forwarded the execution of his project, in engaging 
the Londoners againſt Matilda, Secure of their affiſtance, The legate 
te privately concerted meaſures with the queen his fiſter-in- argon 
ky. After which, he ſent word to Euſtace to be ready to 1:;s Caer-in- 
merch with the Kentiſh-men, promiſing him, he ſhould ſoon low. 
de at the head of a more conſiderable army. Having taken Meainths 
title meaſures, and ſecretly gained to the king's party 
veral Jords who were diſpleaſed with the empreſs, he order- 
ed the caſtle of Wincheſter, and ſome others that were at his 
Clpoſzl, to be ſtored with proviſions and arms. 

AS a!] this could not be tranſacted without Matilda's 11:16 
Inowledre, ſhe put herſelf at the head of her troops, at- tries in vain | 
tended by the earl of Gloucefer ® and the king of Scotland, 7? my Hs 
Wio was come into England, to affiſt at the coronation ©. < Ys 
As Brompt, 


« | . ; . . 
,* She fled to Oxford, and from eainſt her, ſhe took her lodgin;, in the 
"Km a great hurry went to Glou- caſtle, Gervaſe. 


Ker 74 D yp - RY P .. 

kr acre having conferred with b. Gervaſe ſays, he knew nothing of 
"hy ine returned to Oxford 3 and, 1t. Ignorante tratre ſuo Roberto. 

. lone time, adyanced towards © There was licewiſe with the em- 


4, x, where ſhe came about preſs, Milo (whom the had lately made 
$%; but finding that city was a- earl of Hereford), her conſtant friend, 
zne 
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1141. As ſoon as ſhe approached Wincheſter *, ſhe ſent the biſkop 


Ly — word, ſhe had ſomething to communicate to him, ar! 
= therefore defired him to come to her. The prelate ſug. 
ing ſhe was informed of his proceedings, eaſily perceiye 
this was only an artihce to enſnare him. Accordingly, in 
ſtead of waiting upon her, he ſent her an ambiguous aq: 
Hedraws 2n (wer ©, At the ſame time he ſtole out of the town iat x 
vg 28% oppolite gate, and drew his friends together, who only 
Gervaſe, Waited his orders to put themſelves in motion. As they 
Huntinzd. were all ready, they were quickly in arms. "The Kenth 
| for, 00 men joining the Londoners, Stephen's queen, Euſtace, hi 
pt. | vay's , 

| ſon, and William d'Ypres, headed them, and marched t 
Wincheſter with the utmoſt ſpeed, They had like to har 
ſurprized the empreſs, who ſcarce had time to retire into 
Burns Win. {he cattle. As the inhabitants of Wincheſter appeared alit 
cheſter. tle too zealous in her cauſe, the biſhop out of revenge, 
—_ ſet fire to the city, though . the capital of his diocele, 
4 hurch b ſhes, wi | 
1 wenty churches were burnt to alhes, with a. nunnery, 

which bore the name of St, Grimbald*. OO. 
| Martian be. | Be biſhop's care to provide the caſtle with ammunition, 
fieged in the TEndered the fiege very long and difficult. "Ihe beheger 
caſtle, applied themſelves cloſely to it for two months, in hoyes 
Malme>. ending the -war at once, by taking the heads of the contra 
Marches out Party. "The ſame reaſon obliged the. beſieged to think of 
with her their ſafety, When they found there was no poſſibility «f 
troops 720.35 holding out any longer, they reſolved to hew themſelves 
Malmsb. Paſſage with their ſwords, and run all riſks to ſecure the 
Huntingd. empreſs's perſon. 'T'o that purpoſe they ſallied out in good 
order, Matilda and the king of Scotland marching in the 
front 5, and the earl of Glouceſter bringing vp the rear" 
They were no ſooner out but the king's troops cloſely pur- 
ſued them, endeavouirng by frequent attacks to retard thelr 


march, whilſt the reſt of the army was advancing to fur 


and who had borne the expences of her inclined to her than to him, Thi 
houſhold from her firſt coming to fire took hold of a nunnety within tt! 
Glouceſter, which was then two years: city, and burnt it down, with the 23" 
and this the continuator of Florence bey called the Hide without the Ct) 
of Worcefter ſays he had from his own and above twenty churches. Malmfb, 


- mouth, | Gervaſe, This city was burnt 0089 
d Or rather, after ſhe was gct into Avuguft 2, Gervaſe, Andover was © 

the caſtis, Malmſb. burnt, and Wherwell by William « Y- 
e Parabo me, I will prepare mayſelf, pres, Malmsb. p. 190. 

Malmfb, | Es And Reginald earl of Cornwa, 
f Malmſhurv ſays, whilt the em- her brother. | 

preis was blocked up, fire was thrown h He went out another way, and vi 


from the bithop's tower upon the citi- taken in a place called Stoubrez2h 
zens Boules , becauic they were more with the garl of Warren- 


round 
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und them. In all theſe ſkirmiſhes, the ear] of Glouceſter 


vigorouſly oppoſed his enemies, and gave ſignal proofs of his 
conduct and valour. But his efforts, which indeed were 


very ſerviceable to Matilda, as they gave her time to retire, 


proved fatal to himfelf., As the empreſs's danger made him 
nezlect his own ſafety, he would march the Jaſt through a 
narrow defile, where his troops were hard preſſed by the ene 
mies, and himſelf unfortunately taken priſoner ', William 
('Ypres, to whoſe charge he was committed, ordered him to 
be forthwith condufted to Rocheſter in Kent, where the 
king had more friends, than in any other part of the king- 
dom. oy | 

Mean time, Matilda, making all poſſible ſpeed, eſcaped 
with a few followers to the caſtle of Lutoerſhall, and from 
thence to the Devizes. Here ſhe repoſed herſelf a little, 
thinking ſhe had time enough to reach Glouceſter. - But when 
ſhe came to purſue her journey, ſhe had intelligence, the 
road was lined with the king's ſoldiers. If we may believe 
an hiſtorian, much given'to the marvellous, ſhe eſcaped their 
vicilance, by being carried to Glouceſter in a coffin, which 
no body would ever have thought to ſearch. Be this as it 
will, it is certain ſhe found means to avoid this danger. 


Whilſt the empreſs was deviſing expedients to refift her 


enemies, the biſhop of Wincheſter and the reſt of the king's 
friends were endeavouring to difengage the earl of Glouceſter 
from his ſiſter ſiſter's party. But all their ſolicitations, and the 
conſiderations of his preſent ſtate could not ſhake him. 


He 
irmly perſiſted in the allegiance he had ſworn to her, and 
would not even diffemble to procure his liberty. In tine, 


after fix months impriſonment, Matilda, who had a tender 
aticCtion for him, and very juſtly, and beſides could not well 
proceed without him, conſented he ſhould be exchang; d tor 
tie king, In vain, were endeavuurs ufed on this uccahtion, 
to make peace between Stephen and the empreſs. As the 
tings they both claimed was of a nature not to admit of 
eiviion, there was no poſhbility of ſucceeding, The ex- 


change therefore was all that could be done, each being left 
at liberty to proſecute the war. 


Earl of 
Glouceſter 
taken pri- 
ſoner. 

R, Giceto, 
Browpt. 


Vatilda eſ- 
capes by a. 
ſtralagem, 
Gervalc, 


Brompt. 
Pa IC12, 
Gervaſe, 
Knighton. 


The king is 
exchanged 
for the earl 
of Glouceſs 
ter, 
Malmsb, 
Crompt.. 
Gervas, 


After the biſhop of Wincheſter reſolved to abandon the The yope. 


enprels, he writ to the pope, to entreat him to authoriſe his 
proceedings in behalf of the King his brother, As the pope 
bad no information of what paſled in England, but from 


i Milo the confRtable eſcaped, and came, almoſt naked, to Matilda at 


his 


Gloycrfter, Gervaſee Matimsb, 


writes to the 
legate in fa- 
vour of the 
king. | 


Malmsb. : 


es ans: ds. £6 A - 


. Glouceſter 
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1141. his legate, he did not fail to anſw2r him. according to hi 
with, His aniwer was received a little after Stephen's te. 
| leaſe, ln this letter he blamed the prelate for neglecting 76 
long, to replace his brotner on the throne, ordering him t6 
try all ways for his reſtoration. To this he added an expre 
perin:ifivn to uſe both temporal and ſpiritual arms to accom. 
Synod ot P'ith tiat end, Supported with this authority, the Jegae 
Weſtminſ= ſurnmoned a council at Weſtminſter, where the pope} 
Mita, letter was read. The king, who was preſent, bitterly com. 
Geryaſs, plained of ſome of his ſubjects, who, not content with waging 
war againſt him, had long detained him in a diſhonourabi; 
imprilonment, "Then the biſhop of Wincheſter, in a rhe- 
torical harangue, endeavoured to juitify his late conduc and 
the frequent breach of his oaths. But he would have found 
it very difficult;to purge himſelf, had he not been favoured 
where Ma. Þy the pigſent conjunure, He concluded his ſpeech with 
rilda's ad- excommunicating all the adherents of the empreſs as ene- 
Ker nts ae ies to. the publick peace. The people were not pleaſed to 
nicateds, Ice themſelves thus liable to ſuch oppolite excommunications, 
according to the humour of the legate. However no one 
dared to complain, well knowing it would be to no purpoſe, 
Malmſbs Only a lay-mcſtenger of the empreſs, by her order charged 
the legate to his face, that it was by his invitation ſhe came 
into .ngland, He had even the boldneſs to tell him, his 
brothers hard treatment in his impriſonment was owing to his 
advice, The legate made no repiy to theſe reproaches, 
but refolved to complete his revenge, by entirely ruining 

Mati!da” affairs, | 

I142, Upon Stephen's recovering his liberty, Matilda's party 
Lx—Þ declined fo viſibly, that the earl of Glouceſter was afraid 1t 
Theearl of would come to nothing, unleſs ſupported by foreign 1d; 
Jemants TI bis apprehenſion mage him refolve to pafs into Norman- 
::d of the dy, and ſolicit the earl of Anjou * to maintain his wife the 
cart of An- emprels's right, which was alſo his ſon's. But the earl was 


Jou, 


Mime, 000 much embroiled in domeſtick troubles to ſend any great 
Gervate, fuccours into England, The Anjovin nobility were diftatis- 
MM, Paris. fied with him, and the Normans were not yer ſufficiently 
lettled in his obecience, for him to venture to remove from 
them, or leave their country unprovided with troops !. Fe 


k He ſent ambaſſadors before in town andſcized the caſtle Malnth, 
Lent ; but the earl of Anjou refuſed to 1 The earl of Anjou had take? 26 
7 . 4 . mn jy . 5 . . þ + 
treat with any. but the earl of Glou- vantage of the king's imprionmens 
ceſter; fo te went over- about. Mid- and conquered the greateſt part of Not- 

ſummer, and embarked 'at Warham: mandy, Ord. Vitals 

in Lis :bſence king Stephen burnt that 

| <olja 
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contented himſeif therefore with ſenting an inconfiderable x 142, 
ad® to Matilda, with Henry his eldeſt fon, to try whether way 
his preſence would have any influence on the Engiith. | 
During the earl of Gloucetter's ablence, Matiida retired to Matilda be- 
Oxford, where ſhe thought herſelf ſafe, til] the ſuccours, bow 
expected from Normandy, ſhouts arrive. The king looking Huntingd. 
upon this as a favourable juncture, reſolved to Jay fiege 10 oy 7 
that cit, IN expectation of having his rival in his power, Ga” 
before the ear]'s return ®, The ſiege was carried on with ]. Fagult. 


all pffible vigour and diligence, and maintained in the ſame Brompt: 
manner by the empreſs, who had no other refuge but a {tout 

defence, in order to avoid the impending diſaſter, Ihe ap- 

proach of winter gave her ſome hopes, the king would be 

obliged to retire, But Stephen being reſolutely bent to con- 

tinue his attacks, notwithitanding the rigour cf the ſeaſon, 

ſhe was at laſt reduced to a neceffity of deſiring to capitu- 

lite, As ſhe dreaded, above all things, the ſame lot ſhe 9 dps 
had inflicted on her enemy, ſhe did not think fit to wait the gificulty. 
llue of the capitulation, which could not but prove fatal to Malmsb. 
her, Whilſt ſhe amuſed the king with demands that he 10" wei 
would never grant, ſhe took advantaye of a daitk night, and M. Paris, 
went out of the city ®, cloathed in white, to deceive the Gervale. 
centinzls, by reafon the ground was then covered with ſnow, 

She paſſcd the Thames on the ice, and walked ab-ve ſix 

miles on foot, with the ſnow beating in her ſace all the way, 

In ſpite of theſe difficulties, ſhe came to Abington, and tak- 

ing horſe rid that ſame night to Wallingford, 'The king 

was extremely ſurprited to find himſelf thus diſappointed, 

be did not valu2 the taking of Oxford, ſince it put not 

Matilda in his power, Mean time prince H<nry and the Gervate, 
earl of Glouceſter, who were juit arrived iv England, being 

normed of the empreſs's happy eſcape, waited upon her 

« Wallingford, where the ſight of her fon blotted out, for 

itime, all remembrance of her misfortunes. Here ends the. 

biftory of William of M.lmſbury, one of the moſt ext 

and judicious writers of tho'e days, and whom, fur that 

reafon, I have chiefly taken for my guide. | 

In the beginning of the year 1143, the legate ſummoned 
council at London, where the king was preſent ?®, He 7/3 


made = 


" Between three and four hundred 0 At a back-eats attended only with 
den in fiſty two ſhips. Robert landed four periuns, NM zirmſh. p. T0. Tis 
K Warha m, which he retook Malmib. Sax. Ann. iy, ſhe vas let down from 
in -» burnt that city, Septem. 26, a LOWer dy a ro ; 
Vim. lad lieze co the caſtie, P b DIS Yor RAG St-phen t2:zed 
$ID, | Geciey de Magaaiile, and befure be 
Vot,. Il, would 


| 
| 
; 
F 
: 
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made a long 1pec:h tending to convince the biſhops of the 


02y of exerting themſeives more vigorouſly than they had 
11G: rto done, itn order to put a fpeedy end to a war, þ 


n7cjudicial to the kingdom. 


He declared he was ready ty 


king a ſub- pe:ſevere in expoſing his life for the ſervice of the ſtate, bu 
added, he could not flatter himſelf with any hopes of ſuc- 


fidy. . 
Hunt. 1. 8. 
Brerapte. 


M, Paris. 


 Hoveg. 


P- 279- 
M. Paris, 


P* 79. 


Continua- 
tion of the 


war. 


Brompt. 
Gervaſe, 


I144. 
II45. 
1140. 


worn" cefter 7, and of Milo earl of Hereford *, 


ceſs, without the aftittance of his ſubjects, 
he required, thoſe that were able to bear arms ſhould a. 


And theretore 


tend him; in his military expeditions, and the reſt furnif 


him with money. 


'Fhis was addrefled particularly to the 


clergy, who, being entirely guided by the biſhop of Win. 


the future. 


cheſter, promiſed to / grant an aid *., It was however up 
tis condition, that the church ſhould be better proteGted for 
The king affuring 
and that the canons ſhould be ftridtly obſerved, the council 
pafſed two relating to the times. 


them, it was his intention, 


By the firſt it was declared, 


whoever killed an ecclefiaſtick;, ſhould not be abſolve 


but by the 


himſelf. The ſecond ordained, that the 


huſbandman and plough ſhould be under the ſame proteQian 
as was. enjoyed by thoſe that were retired into a church or 


church-yard. 


The reft of this year's occurrences conſiſts only of a te 


dom. 


dious account of the civil war, which laid waſte the kine- 
We meet with nothing but taking and furpriſing 


Caſtles, ſome ſkirmifhes of no conſequence, and many bu- 


barities committed on both ſides. 


Not to tire the neat 


with the recital of matters of no moment, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that in this and the three next years, Stephen's part 
viſibly prevaited. To which the death of the earl of Glo- 


would releaſe him, made kim ſurrender 
the tower of London, and his caſtles of 
Walden and Plaile:z, Huntingd. p. 393. 
R. de Diceto, p. 508. Brompt. p. 1033+ 
Gervale favs, he did 1t out of neceſſity; 
for if he had not ſecured bim, he 
would have been deprived by him of 
his kingdom, p. 1260. 

q {t. does not appear whence Rapin 
had this particular, for no biftorian 
mentions any ſcutages, ſubſidies or tax*s 
during this rezgn; bot: armies living 
by plunder, and maintaining tnem = 
ſelves. chiefly by the ruin of their ad- 
verſaries, their men, and tenants, 

r He was ſon of Nefia, dauvhter of 
Rizees, prince of South Wales, King 


"F 
4 


her chief coun 
ſellors 


Henry I. iis father, procured bum i 
marriage Mabel, or Maud, te heig 
of Robert Fitzhamon, lord of (xr 
boil in Normandy, Cargift 1n Soutl 
Wales, and Tewksbury 1n England, by 


. P - py \ Row 
her he had Willizm earl of Gliouce 


after him, Roger bithop of Wore) 
Richard biſhop of Noyon, F.m90 
Mabel, wife of Aubrer de Vere, 1 
Matilda of Ranulph earl of Chefiet 
Earl Robert died of a fever at C10 
ceſter, October zi, 1147, (Gervi! 


. 4 a) 
ſays, in November, 146, Þ- 1702 


and was buried at Brifto!, in St. Jan®' 
monaſtery which he built, and 4 
Cardiff caſtle. | 6: 

s He was tflain December 24 " 


Py” 
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<llors and moſt faithful friends, greatly contributed. After 1146. 
the loſs of theſe two earls, Matilda ſeeing no __ detend 


herſelf any longer, left England and retired to 


ormandy. 


where ſhe had already ſent the prince her ſon. The earl of 
Anjou, his father, had earneitly defired it, perceiving he J. Hagulft, 


fruitleſly expoſed himſelf to continual danger, 
a prince a Crown, on whoſe head it ſcemed to be too firmly , 


fixed. 
Upon the 


to wreſt trom 


empreſs's departure, Stephen, finding. himſelt 


in peaceable potleflion of the crown, thought of means to 


ſecure it, after his death, to Euſtace his eldeſt fon, 


For 


that purpoſe, he cauſed ſome of the barons to take the oath 
to him, imagining that precaution Capable. to Jead him to 
the end he propoſed. But his own cxperience ſhould have 
taught him the inſufficiency of that means. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1147, he kept his Hoved. 
Chriltmas at Lincoln, where he afteted to wear his crown 


notwithſtanding a certain prophecy foretelling great misfor 


5 


Death of the 
earl of 
Glouceſter, 


Gervaſe, 
Matilda 

oes into 
Mormandy, 
Sax, Ann, 


L147. 


Stephen 
maſter of 
the whole - 
kingdom, 
Hurtingd, 


Gervaſe, 


He wears 


his crowa at 


Lincoln, 


tunes to the kings, who ſhould venture to appear crowned notwith- 


in that City. 


Whilſt Stephen was enjoying the repoſe procured by Ma- 


tilda's retreat, the zeal of the chriſtian world rouſing itlelf 


Randing a 
certain pro- 
phecy av 


Y 
gainſt it. 


again, a freſh cruſade was undertaken againſt the Saracens. Huntingd. 


Lewis the young, king of France, fignalized 


himſelf in this - 


rom 
Gervaſe, 


expedition, by the great number of troops he led in perſon 1148. 
to the Holy Land *. He was accompanied by Eleanor of Coapnn—s 


Guyenne his queen, heireſs of the houſe of PoiRtiers, with 4 new 
whom he had the earldom of Guyenne, with its appurte- ;_ - Showa 
nances, and all Poiftou. During the voyage, which Jaſted France dif- 
Lewis fell out in ſuch a manner with his tinguiſhes 


near two years, 


queen, upon ſome ſuſpicion, well or ill-grounded, that he 
reſolved to divorce her as ſoon as he returned to France * 


in arrow at a hunting match. J. Ha- 
eulſtad, p, 273. Milo was created earl 
of Heretord by patent from Matilda, 
being the firft of that kind that we 
know of, It is to be ſeen in Rymer's 
Federa, tom, I. p. $. Rapin, The 
patent begins thus; Matilda impera- 
tnx Henrict regis filia, & Anglorum 
domina, archiepiſcopis, epiſcopis, ab- 
batibus, comitibus, baronibus, &c. ſa- 
lutem, Sciatis me feciiſe Milonem de 
Glouceftris, comitem de Hereford, & 
Gedilfe e1 totam Hereford, cum toto 
Gltello, in faxdo & hereditate fibi & 


heredibus ſuis ad tenendumm de me & 
heredibus meis. Dedi qtiam ei tertiut 
denarium redditus burg: Hereford, &c. 
Selden's titles of honour. 

t He was attended, among othery, 
by William earl of Warten, who was 
ain in this expedition; and Roger de 
Mowbray, who fignalized himſelf in 
it. Ik agulſt, 

v He ſuſpe&zd. her of adultery with 
a young Saracen; but the pretence he 
made uſe of to divorce her was, that 


F 


cit- 


s of 


himſelf _ 
s ouk 
with his 
queen. 


Huatingd. 


they were coufias in the fourth degree. 


73 Since 
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1149. * Since. Maril84 had in a manner relinquiſhed all preter 
IP] ſions to Eng! and, Stephen thought only of reaping the try 
—_— of his Jabours; and repairing the miſchiets the kingdom hy 
torn a gee ſuffered by a long war. Hut a new rival, who was pFepar: 
wn or aſ- ing to difpure ihe crown with. him, {oon made him ſenſible 
g bro, ha he was ihil'very far from the tranquillity he had flatter 
pneting, himſelf wh Henry, eldeit ton of Matilda, by the earl « 
Funriagd, Anjou, a young prince of fixtecn years of age, and « 
fomer lively and enterprifing genius, thuught he ſhould not he gli. 
Gavag,  Couraged by the difficulties which the emprels his mothe 
had met with in England, He did not queflion, but the 
perſons that ſupported the right of the lawful heir, would 4. 
ways continue in the fame mind, and a new leader, of more 
fe confers youth and vigour, inſpire them with freſh courage. In th 
hl FEY belieſ, he relolved to go to the king of Scotland. his great 
band aicts; and concert meaiures with him to accompliſh this de- 
W. New. ſign. David, having notice of the prirce's coming, met 
Ty ' lim in Northumberland Y, Alter conferring with him + 
]. Bagutt, bout their affairs, he knighted him according to the cuſton 
Ho _ of thoe Gdavs, when this Cerem my Was deemed neceflary tor 
+. 1 al] that took upin them the projetnon of arms, Mean ting 
4 - Srephen, who had received intelligence of this interview, 
:_, fearing they had ſome veſign upon York, ſpeedily marchel 
+: thither and reintorced the garrifon, Upon his approach the 
£75% two princes'parted, David returning to Scotland, and Heny 
FRES. Normancy, 'He was ſcarce arrived at Roan, when Gedt: 
Jay Meg frey his father departed this jife, leaving him the earldom of 
untingd, Anvjou, till the em pre fs his mother's death ſhould put him n 
De eSrY noflefion of Normardy, after which he was to reſign Apjou 
® AS LES, : to Geofirey his younger brother. if 
1151.. * | Lewis had (deferred parting with Eleznor bis wife, only ti 
+= ->- he had brought her back to France. Immediately after lis Wh... 
cores = return, ne put his reſolution 1n practice, and generouſly re- WE, 
| ſtored 'to her Guyenne, Poictou, Sainronge, with 21! te 
Coon dominions ſhe had brought him in meniage, providing als 
envy takes for the two daugnters he had by her. As ſoon as this divorce Bil. 
.+ title of *became publick, Henry, who, with his mother's conſent, Wk... 
oy Ne bs had afum«d ihe titic of Cuke of Normandy, - p80: ied 100 Wk. 
nd marries £0 ſecure the poſletion of this rich heinels *, Matters welt i... 
4iCT, carried on with fuch ſecrecy , that the firſt news Lewis he, Not 


TE ges was, that the duke was gone to the queen at Bouurdeaui, 
"i Y 


1 


w He met him at Carliſle about Neub; David and Henry marched 0 Bly 
Whitſuntiae, having with him, Ra- Lancaſter, }J. Hagulf. | Kor 
nulph- of Cheſter, Roger earl of Here- x Gervaſe ſays, ſhe offered herſc!f to 
ford, fon of Milo, and others. W. him. 


where 
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oe their nuptials were folemnized with extraordinary mag- 1151, 
Fence, 1 his was a great mortificatun to that monarch, « | 
hq could not bear to ſee another decked with his ſpoils, gel and 
ough vuluntaruy relinquiſhed by himſelf. Befides, ne Was 25,2515 
ble how formidable Henry w. uld ve to France,- m cace tus of 
ſhould one day add to his preient domin:uns, the kingdom a 
{England, to wich he had fo juſt a claim. Oa the other 07 
1n}, this marriage mae Step3ca no tefs unealy, who COud Hoved, 

»t behold this increaſe of power in his riva'!, Without CiCad- 

ko the conſequences. The jealvuly of theſe two mona:che They cnter 
11g rouſed on this occalion, it was not Iong bufore they Nats 
nile an alliance, the defign of which was to kumbic a ©, NV, 
vince, Who was grewn very formida- le to toih. Lewis, Cervaſe, 
le! him ditturbances in Anjou, by means of GeoF.ey his hs Fa3ive 
uther, who thought he had a r git, by virtue of Bis fa- 

ber's will, 10 take poſſeftion of that earldom. At the farine Huntingd, 
me? he inveſted once more Eufſtace, lun of Stephen, with Pans, 
wrmandy, that Henry, attacked trom {wo quarters, Mint 

ford the king of England tine to eftav)iſh bimiclf in the 

brone, On-.the other ſide, Stepnen touk 4] the mealuies 

e thought capable of ruining the duke's pity v1 Eogiand, 

norder to deſtroy his hopes of ever comitig 10 the crown, 

he moi. prop*r means to this end was, in is opinion. toy Stephen fries 
aſe his ſon Euſtace to be crowned beforchan!?, Bur he Ee 
et with unexpeRed: obſtacles. "The arch=i{hop of C.nter- bur cannot, 
ury plainly refuſed to comply with his requett, and his rea -qonn=" ag 
an was ftill more offenſive than the” Uenia} itſelf, He told DE LITK 
lim, the pope had expreſly fyfidden.biun tv crown the fon ol : 

| prince, wo, contrary to his oath, had/ulurped the kingdom, 

| the pope really gave anv ſuch orders to the archbiſhop, his 

eniiments were very dilerent from"thafe of his predeceffur, 

lanocent 1], But, very likel-, this prelate, as well. as the 

ﬆt of the biſhops, -uſe this pretence. to cover their engage- 

nts with the duke iof Normandy. -+Þe this as 1t wiil, the 

vg, incenſed at the ob{t.nate deniall'or the biſhops, cauied 

Um all to be ſhut up in one Hiouie. reſolving to keep them 

ere til] they complied with his will. © Ptis was a very ex- 
mrdnary way to obtain his defire; 'accorcingiy it proved 
lucceistul. The houſe, where the: biſhops were detained, 

pot Deing caretuily guarucd, the archbunop fourd means to 


! King Stephen, by means of Hen- him to appoint, by his apoſtolical au- 
Iv, arctbiſhop of York, who went to thority, Eultace to be his ſucceſſor. 
*me, applied to the pipe, to defire T. Hagultt, | 

EO | F 3 ; elcape 
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1151. eſcape into Normandy. By his flight, the King's projed «©. 
L—y— tirely vaniſhed. | 
1152, Stephen was extreme}]y offended with the clergy's Preſumy. 
He formsa tion, who claimed a power of making and unmaking kin 
_— as they plezſed, or as it ſuited with the intereſts of luch x 
the clergy governed the relt. As he did not queſtion but the duke 
Diceto. NormanCy had gained the biſhops to his party, and did ng 
ui dare to attack them directly, he —_— to r-duce them ty 
> their duty, by ſeizing ſome caſtles, till in the hands of telif 5 


duke's friends, in order to deprive the clergy of that protes 


; ; ſe 
. , tion. Art the ſame time, he ſent his ſon Euſtace into Noll y 
the _ :.andv, to join the king of France, and invade their duchy, q 


Normandy Stephen's aim was to prevent Henry from coming into Eng. 
| Arr land, to the aſhſtance of his friends, But this war laſted nl } 
pain en +13: Jong as he expected Henry, by his extraordinary couifif 1 
tem, rag? and diligence, drove out of Anjou his brother Geoffrey, 
who was become maſter of ſome places. Then he marched 

back to Normandy, where he found means, by making hin 

jome ſatisfaction, to conclude a peace with the king 

France, Afﬀter that, it was eaſy,to diive out Euftace, who 

He befieges Was n''t yet firmly ſettled in that duchy. Euſtace, finding n 
Wallingford, farther refuge there, returned to England, and joined his 
waxy oj father, who was then beſteging Wallingford, T his bei 
29. one of the ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, the king ſpent 
ſo much time in the {zege, that the duke had leiſure to come 

_ toitrs rehef, after ſettling his affairs in Normandy, 

Henry goes { he young duke, perceiving of what importance it wa 
over into tO relieve his ſriends in England, led over ſo conſiderable i 
England, number of forces *, that he gave new life to his part, 
op ie] which, fince Matilda's departure, ſeemed to be quite diſcov- 
the barons. raged, deveral barons immediately joined him, 2nd put n- 
_——_— to his hands thirty fortified caſtles, whoſe garriſons he rein 
fora, © forced *®, Then he haſted to the relief of Wallingford, 
R. Diceto, which was vigorouſly prefſed, though in the king's abſence, 
Guntingd, who was gone to London to make freſh preparations. Henr 
ervaſe, hs of" ; 5 ; ] Fault 
Brompt, approaching the town, and finding it very difficult to alla 
the beliegers in their intrenchments, contented himſelf wit 

ſecuring the avenues, through which they were ſupplied wit 


proviſions. This precaution would foon have been fatal iv 


 Z He came with one hundred and and Nottingham, R. Diceto. 

_ forty horſe, and three thouſand foot, a He coined them new money, fe 

in thirty two ſhips, M, Paris, Hun- at that time, the great men, bybops 

tingd. fays, he came over with a few earls, and barons, coined the!r 0 

erſons. Soon after his landing, he took mogey, Hoved, 
Malmſbury caſtle, and then Stamford 


then, 
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them, had not Stephen poſted to their ſurcour. 1c approach- 
ed the duke of Normandy, and without attacking him, 
brought him into the iame ftraits, as the veiiegcrs had (ume 
days laboured under. | 

[t was ſcarce poſſible for the armies to part without fiphr- The two 
ing. Accordingly, the two leaders were prepariog for battle 76 W_ 
with equal ardour, when, by the prudent advice of the ear] of ;,, NO: 
Arundel, who was on the king's fide, th-y were prevented gage, the 
from coming to blows, He repreſented io the king the mi- f = v5 
ſeries the kingdom was going to be expoſed to by a battle, fe: the 
which mufi be very bloody, and almoft as fatal 1o the van. King to 
quiſhers, as vanquiſhed, Adding, it would be more beco:r- F9 
ing chriſt.ans to try, whether matters could not b- adjuſted Gervate. 
by a treaty which would reſtore peace to the unfortunate 5+ Vari, 
kingdom. In fine, he plainly told him, it was not reaton- 
able, a whole nation ſhould be expoſed to the greate!' cala- 
mities, on account of two princes, who aimed more at gra- 
tifying their own ambition, than the happineſs of the Eng- 
liſh, Whether Stephen was moved by theſe remonſtrances, 
or apprehenſive of being deſerted, in cafe he was bent upon 
hghting, he conſented that an accommodation ſhould be pro- | 
poſed to the duke. The young prince, who had prepared jc, cone 
for battle, was with difficulty brought to hearken to the ſenis to it 
king's propoſal. But perceiving, the Engliſh lords prefled dith- 
him very earneſtly to it, he thought proper to yield to their 
importunity, and conlented to the interview defired by Sie 
phen, In a ſhort conference between theſe two princes, on A trucs 
the oppoſite banks of the Thames, which 1s very narrov at Page. 
that place, they agreed upon a truce, in order to have time 
to negotiate a peace. OS | CO 

Earl Euſtace could not ſee this truce without trouble, 1152. 
Enowing it would probably end in a peace, which mult he _____, 
prejudicial to him. And indeed, ic was not to be ſuppoleg, 3. eve 
that the duke of Normandy, being unconquere-, wouid de- 4-5 om 
part from his pretenſions to the crown. To be cx. uied fr m (VO 

| ſigning the treaty, or perhaps to try tv oblt uct it, Euſtace p. + 4. 
ſuddenly lefe the army, and retir.d into Suffolk © Shur Hens. 
after, as he was going to fit down at table in the abbey © p.,. .; 
N/A Edmundsbury, he fell into a fretzv and did © thice [. Bivilks 
Kays, being eighteen years of age. H wis buried in the 4b F oingde 
| dey of Feverſham, with the QUEET) his mother, whoveiua 
few months beforc, Conſtant «, his w dow, 0/UZi ter of 
Lewis the groſs, was afterwaids married to Raymiy d earl of 
Thoulouſe. - 


d Threatening to lay the whole country waſte, Gervaſe, 
P | 


S 
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1153 Stephen was extremely concerned for the loſs of his queen 
Gaz aid fon, which ſeemed to portend fome farther misfortunes, 
The barons And indeed, the nobility openly abandoned him, and went 
de with 
the duke. Over to the duke of Normandy. As there, were few barons 
1icreafon but what were guilty of diſloyalty, their dread that the king 
01 it, might think of being revenged, made them judge it neceflary 
for their ſafety, to put - themſclves under the duke's protec- 
tion. Their ſuſpicions were conhrmed, by what had Jately 
Gervaſs, Þappened to the earl of Cheſter, This ear] waiting on the 
Huntined, King to offer his ſervice, was taken into cloſe cuſtody, from 
J. Haguiſt, whence he ccuid not free himſelf but by the delivery of Lin- 
coin caſtle jnto the king's. hands 5. It was not  howeyer 
without cauſe, that the king was willing to ſecure himſelf a. | 
gainlt the earl, who was entered -into private engagements Wn 
with the duke of Normandy, as appears from a charter in the 
| ny Hong cQ iection of the publick atts,: where Henry promiſes him the 
Jp. 32. Polleſſion of certain lands. It is probable therefore, Stephen 
had ſome iteliigence of this matter*. But whether he 
negleQed to publiſh the reaſons of his ſuſpeRing the ear], or 
could not convict him, this action was confidered by the reſt 
of the barons, as a preſage of what they themſelves were to 
expect, And indeed, many of rhem, having entered into 
the like engigements. with the duke, believed it ſater to de- 
ciaze ty him openly ©, than expoſe themſelves to the kings 
reſentment by ſtaying at court, | 
David king David, king «f Scotland died this: year, leaving als ſome 
- pay grandchildren, by H-nry his ion, who died before him, 
IMaicoim and Wiikam, the two eldeſt, ſucceſſively. mounted 
the throne, and i)avid their brother was ear] of Huntington. 
S*emhen re- The truce between Stephen and Henry was renewed leve- 
ſolves Mu ral times, by reaſon of the gieat difficultics which occurred 
: with Fanry, 1 the negotiation of the peace. The main obitacle ſpiung 
| $3, Ann, from Steph«n's detire to fetile the ſucceſſion on bis fon Wil 
| $-owpt. jam. to which | \,enry would never conſent, He was will- 
ing. Stephen ſhould enjoy the crown during his Þfe but; a 
tr His + ath, infiited upon ſucceeding him. : Nay, he 
| thought he had yieided very much in obiiging himielf not'to 


c He was very 3!} uſed, and forced to thampton, he was taken and kept in 
give is REPL1CW Gi ae. cart of Clare, priſon till he delivered to the kuwg the, 
for noftage. ' J. Hagulſt. The only caſtle of Lincoln, in which city he kept 
remedy he could find, was to lavite a moſt ſplendid Chriſtmas 3 and wore 
Ke:ty into Englan: his crown in 1147. This was efore 

d Far] Ranulph came to the king the carÞs engagements with Hegry duke 
with his men at the fiege of Walling- of Normandy. C:ervaſe, 
ford, and made his peace, A little af- e Particularly 5 earl of Lei-, 
ter, coming to the king's court at Nor- ceſtcr. Hagulſt, 

1 $ io he Fing . J. Hag Jiſturd 
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Nutb a rivals who Was not yet. fity years. old. in hae Ste» x1 53+ 

hen, reflecting on the {tate of his affairs, and ſeeing the great a. E- 

ticles in Ib: way, [felolved. $6;;Purenaie peace by .relin- | 
uſhing bis del;gn. He was icnjibie. the duke's noble qua - | 
es, and title. to+the;ctown, a titie, powertully ſupported, 

Þre difficulties that could not eaiily. be ſurmounted, I he 

dinations of the, nobles and peopic gave him further occa- 

un to dread, they; would not ſtay tur his death, to put the 

epter into the hands of the young prince. 1 hele cuntider- Theterms 

00s induced him at iength to Clnignt to ihe peace, as pro- _ 

ved by Henry, As foon as. it, was 4ignifhed, Stephen per- " "Fay 

med the ceremony of, adopting the, young duke, who paid Henry. 

im the reſpect due to a father. On the other hand, Wil- Gervaſe, 

1m the king's fon, did homage to the duke, who promiſed, He 

þn bis part, to maintain him in the policthon of the eitates Brompe, | 

i; his family f, and of thoſe, granted him by the king his AR, Pub, 

xher, hince his acceſion tothe crown 5, | t. I, p. 13, 

This treaty was concluded and figned at Wincheſter, in Gervaſe. 

nallembly convened for that purpoſe, of all the lords ſpiri- 45pm 

i} and temporal., After this, the two princes made their Huntingd, 
ublick appeatance together in the principal clitics, where 

icy were received with great demonſtrations of joy. Lhe herd am a 
p.ople could not ſufficiently exprels their ſatisfaction at ſeeing = PEACE, 
peace and tranquility at length reftored to the Kingdom atter 

|» many years of troubies and confution. An hiftorian affirms, Flot —_ 
Pat amiiſt theſe rejoicings, Henry diſcovered a conſpiracy ure? ws 
@zanit him, by William the King's ſon ®, and adds, the plot Normandy, 
wouid have, been executed, had not William accidenta}ly Gervaſe 
Lien off his. borſe aud! broke his thigh, TI's this he aicribes **** ane 
ll'z ludden departure of the Juke of Nurmandy, who witnout 

bowing ary iigns of miltrult, to.k his leave of the king, 

and retwined to ns doninions, Ul. Nephen's death fthould 

px him 10 polietiion of the throne of Engiand. Another hit- 

bien does not icruple to affert, Henry , was dtephen's ton, 

ib whom the empreſs had lived two familtarly. before her 

,00d maijizge, But we are by -no mcans to irult to this 


f The earldom of Warren, + copnty ſhould enjoy the crown during life, IT, 
0 Nurivis, Pevenſer, Dover, Fever- That after his deceate, duke Henry 
ſam, Brompt, x ſhould ſhcceed him as his lawful heir, 
5 "tis agreement is recited and con- To this, Hoveden adds, that the k.ng 
"Med oy Stepnen's charter or declara- appointed U:e duke juRiciary 0; Eng- 


UW under his teal, in Brompton's land under himieif, See Rywer's Fas, 


"Iuicle, Urefcy to all the faithtul tom. I. p. 13. 
Ta oi England. The articlcs-of the Þ AiJ'the Flemings, ' Gervaſe, 
4 wae: I, That king Stephen | | 
ys ag. 5218 eta 48 
$779 author's 


*. aft 


His charac- 


> —_ EE EO 
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1153- author's account, ſince, by his own confeſſion, it was entire) 

— grounded on common report. Cane 
1154. Although, after his agreement with Henry, Stephen coull 
L—— have no hopes of leaving the crown to his ſon, he was 6 
_— touched with the miferies, the kingdom endured, that he 
yy reſolved to ute all his endeavours > to repair them. He even 
ſeemed to take proper meaſures to that end, But death, 
which ſurpriſed him unawares, prevented him from execut. 
ing ſo generous a deſign, He died i in the fiftieth year 
| his age, on the 25th of Oftober, 1154, eleven months afier 
the treaty with Henry, He was buried by his queen, and 
fon Euſtace, in the abbey of Feverſham, which he himſelf 

had founded *, | 

If this prince's charaQer be conſidered in general only, he 
may be ſaid to be worthy to live in better times, and his 
good qualities to outweigh his defeats. However, it would 
be very difficult to juſtify all his proceedings in acquiring 
| the crown, and particularly the breach of his oath. And 
therefore though the conſent of the barons may ſeem to he of 
ſome weight, yet as the crown was procured by unjuſt practices, 
many are of opinion, he ought, for all that, to be deemed an 
uſurper. His breaking his word on certain occaſions, 1s 
- moreover a ſtain to his memory. Perhaps the circumſtances 
of the times and affairs hurried him beyond his natural in- 
clination. But however, the commendation due to his va- 
lour, clemency, and generofity, cannot be denied him. The 
firſt of theſe virtues appeared chiefly at the battle of Lincoln, 
where he was taken priſoner. "The other too muſt be own- 
ed, when it is conſidered, that throughout his reign, there 


ter, 


1s not a ſingle inſtance of ſeverity to be found, though ſeve- 


ral of the barons, whom the chance of war had put in his 
power, had given him but two much reaſon to uſe them with 
rigour, It is true, there are hiſtorians, who make it their 
buſineſs to blacken his reputation, But it muſt be obſerved, 
moſt of them wrote in the reign of Henry II. or his ſons, 
As for William of Malmſbury, who was cotemporary with 
Stephen, he is known to be the earl of Glouceſter's creature, 
to whom he dedicated the laſt part of his hiſtory. Th 
alone ſhould make us read with caution, what he relates 


i Of the cholick and piles, at Can». fion of the abbeys, when for fo fm? 
terbury, where he was come to have gain as the leaden coffin, wherein 
an interview with the earl of Flanders, bas was wrapped, it was taken up and 
Gervaſe. Huntingd. thrown into next water. Sand, 

k And there he lay till the ſuppreſ- geneal,-p. 42, 


Stephen's 
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Stephen's diſadvantage. After all, it is not eaſy to deter- 1154. 
mine whether the crown juſtly belonged to Matilda, or Ste- Gaynnd 
phen's election entitled him to take poſl-ſhton, What may 
be ſaid with more certainty, is, that, after the conqueit, the 
Saxon laws were no longer oblerved, and it does not appear 
that the Normans had yet any fcttied ruies concerning the 
ſucceſon to the crown. | 

The troubles during this reign furniſhed the clergy with Prop 
2 favourable opporturity to exaſt the mitre above the crown. ;, England. 
The court of Rome improved alſo thefe junQures, to in- Cervate. | 
troduce into England new laws, which the Engliſh doubtleſs OT Pontit. 
wou!d have oppoſed at any other time. "The canon 1:w, þ, 1665. 
compiled by Gratian in 1151, by the authority of Evuge- 
nius 1[T. was brought into England, on occaſion of the con- 
teſts between the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop 
of Wincheſter about the legateſhip. "Theſe differences gave 
the ltalian canoniſts opportunity to ſettle in England, and 
introduced by degrees the ſtudy of the canon Jaw into the 
univerſity of Oxford, where Vacarius was the firſt Pro- 
fefſor ?, | | | 

Stephen left one legitimate ſon, called William, who was Stephen's 
ear] of Boulogne in right of the queen his mother, He had 
alſo one daughter named Maria, who, after ſhe had put on 
the veil, was, notwithſtanding, married to Philip of Alfatia, 


but upon the death . of her huſband, returned to the nun- 


Nery — 


1 The canon and imperial laws pre- 


vailed here, and were promiſcuouſly 
uſed with the ordinary law, from the 
time of king Srephen to the reign of 
Edward III, See Selden's differtation 
in Fletam c, $, 

m King Stephen's legitimate iſſue 
was as follows: 1. Baldwin, bearing 
the name of his mother's uncle, king 
of Jeruſalem. He died an infant, and 
was buried in the priory of the Trinity, 
without Aldgate in London, now called 
Duke's place, 1. Euſtace earl of Bou- 
logne, he married Conſtance, ſiſter of 
Lewis VII, who died and was buried 
as before related. III, William earl of 
Mertagne and Boulogne, lord of the 
honour of Eagle and Pevenſey, and (in 
. Tight of Iſabel his wife) fourth ear! of 
Warren and Surry; ſhe being heir of 
William the third earl of Warren and 
Surry, He died accompanying king 


Henry II, at the fiege of Thoulouſe 
1160, without iſſue, IV Maud, ſhe died. 
young, and. was buried with her bro- 
ther Baldwin : ſhe 1s reported by ſome 
to have been wife of the earl of Milan, 
V. Mary, firſt a nun and abbeſs of 
Ramſey nunnery in Hampſhire, aftcr- 
wards ſecretly taken from thence and 
married to Matthew of Flanders, youn- 
ger ſon of Theodoric, earl of Flanders. 
After her brother William's death, ſhe 
was counteſs of Boulogne and Mor- 
tagne, and had two daughters, Tda, 
(wife of Reginald de Trie, carl of Dam- 


- martin, with whom he bad the earl- 


dom of Boulogne, and Maud, wife cf 


Henry the firſt, duke of Brabant.-. 


Mary by the cenſure of the church 
was ſeparated from her huſband, and 
ſent back to her monaſtery ; but her 
children were legitimated by parliament, 
1139, Sandiord, geneal. p. 44-. 

| A na- 


THE HISTORY. 
A natural] ſon of Stephen's, called alſo William, hag 


given occaſion to ſome, deceived by the likeneſs of names, 
to affirm this prince left behind him only a baſtard fon", 


n His natural iſſue were IT. William, 
who is diſtinguiſhed from the legitimate 
ſon William, earl of Boulogne, in an 
antient charter of the earl's now ex- 
tant, where the ear] names him for 
a witneſs, and calls him brother, 
II. Gervas, begotten on a gentlewoman 
named Dameta, born in Normandy, 
and brought into England by his father 
in 1149, and made the ſame year ab- 
bot of Weſtminſter ; and ſo continued 
for twenty years, He hes buried 1n 


\ the ſouth part of the cloyſters, under a 


biack marble ftone, which yet re- 
mains, His epitaph almoſt defaced 
was this difſtich : 


De regum genere pater hic Gervaſius 
| [ ecce, 

Monftrat defunftus, mors rapit omne 
[ genus, 


 Sandf, geneal. p. 44. 


The moſt remarkable occurrences 
in this reign were theſe: in 11:6, 
there was a great fire in London which 
conſumed part of that city from Ald- 
gate to St, Paul's church 3; and alfo 
the bridge, which was then of timber, 
In i137, Juve 2, the cathedral of Ro- 
cheſter was burnt down : as was allo, 
the next day, the whole city of York, 
with the cathedral, and thirty nine 
courches : and ſo was alſo the city 
of Bath, on the 27th, Stow's. Chron, 
P- 144. In 1150, and 1151, there 
was a great famine in England. Ann, 
Waver, p. 157, 

Having ſhown before, how the 
money. wzs paid in and iifſued out 


_ of the exchequer, it may not be a- 


miſs now to ſet down the particular 


| branches of the royal revenue ; namely, 


F. 'The demeſane of the crown. IJ. Ef- 
cheats, JIi. Feudal and other profits 
ariſing out of the denicine and eſtheats, 
IV, The yearly ferms of counties and 
towns. V. Fines and amerciaments, 
VI. Aids, ſcutages, tallages, and cuſ.- 
toms, VII. Caſual prefiis of divers 
kinds, Theſe particuiars will give great 


Egiat to ſeveral parts of the Engliſh bil 


The 


tory. Firſt, of the anitent demeſne of 
the crown ; 1t appears, at the time of 
the conqueſt and afterwards, the de. 
meſne lands were conliderable for ex. 
tent and income. Doomiefday bock 
ſhows that they were in the reign 0 
Edward the Conteſlor, and ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the king's demeſne from his 
eſcheats and other lands, ard trom the 
lands of other men. Il. "The ſecond 
branch of the revenue. aroie by eſcheats, 
under which term are comprehended 
not only thoſe lands moſt pr.perly {6 
called, but thoſe alſo which at ſundry 
times after the conqueſt became veſted 
in tlie crown, either by devolution, for- 
feiture, ſeizure, or perhaps by ſome other 
title. By the revenue rolls of the pipe 
of the reign of Stephen and Hepry 1], 
(which, next to Domelday are he 
moſt antient rolls of records nouw cx- 
tant) and likewiſe by thoſe of the next 
ſucceeding kings, we find the crown then 
in poſſeſſion ot ſeveral great honours, 
baroczes, and lands, and of that- fort, 
which are uſually Ryled honor, baro- 
nia, or terra of ſuch a one, w:th the 
addition ſumetimes of quz eſt in manu 
regis, without exprefling by what title 
they became veſted in the crown. Theſe 
great eſchcats were anciently  comimit- 
ted uſually by the king to certain per- 
ſons in term or cuſtody, who aiſwered 
at the exchequer yearly for the :fiues 
or ferm thereof, Beſides theie greater 
fees, the lands of lower. perſons, and 
ſometimes of - hereditary offices and cr- 
jeanties, with the Jands 2ppertaining 
thereto, became torfeited to the crown. 
As the king had the full dominion :n 
all theſe eſcheats, after they had becn 
iong veſted in the crown, they were 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed trom the king's 
antieat demeſne. About the latter end 
of Henry II's reign, they began to form 
an eſcheatry, which, in ſubſequent times 


. was managed by officers cajled at frit 


cuſtoges eſchatriz, ard afterwar!s ef- 
cheators, However, ſome of the {mal- 
ler eſcheati, were uſually holdco by the 
ſherits, When eſcheats came to the 
crown, the juſlices itinerant took care 

| oe within 


* 
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The State of 


the Church, 


During the Reizns of WiLLiam I. WilLianlT]l. 


Henavy I. and STEPHEN, 


HE reyolution in England, by the Norman con- 
quelt, introduced a great change buth in church 

_ . and ſtate, , More eſpecially the pope aud clerg\ 
were conſider able loſers by it. Inftead of the devout and fub 


miſive Saxon ' princes, who 


were ready to embrace all 


oppottunities, of augmenting the privileges and revenue> 
of the church; - there aroſe in England a race of Norman kings 
of a quite different character. Solely employed in graſping at 
arbitrary power, they could not bear any diltinCtion beiween 
the cle.gy and Jaity as to point.of obedience. They chal- 
Jenged an equal authority over both, What ſchemes ſo- 
ever the Court of Rome had formed to rencer the clergy in- 
dependerit of the-crown, the reig's of the two Williams were 
nut thought to afford any favourable opportunities to haſt- 


en their execution. The Normans, out of intereſt, were 


entirely attached to their fovereigns, and the Engliſh, in 


Kithin their ſeveral circuits, to have. 


them ſeized to the crown, and put in 
charge to the ſherifts or 'other offi ers 
to th2 king's profit, III. Some re- 
venues likewiſe accrued to the crown 
from yacant biſhopricks and abbeys of 
royal foundation and patronage. For, 
in ancient times, when ſuch biſhop or 
abbot, happened to die, the king uſed 
to t21ze the temporalities into his hands, 
and receive the profits till the vacancy 
vas filled.  Ordericus Vitals aſcribes 
this praftice firſt to William IT. He 
lays before the Norman invaſion, the 
biſhop of the dioceſe took care of the 
revenues of a vacant abbey, as the arch- 
biſhop did of th fe of a biſhoprick tull 
filled. In 1164, (10 Hen, 11.) by 
tne conftituticns of Clarendon, an arch - 


buoprick, b.{h- prick, abbey, or priory 


their 


of royal foundation becoming void, the 
ſame was to be 1n the king's hands, 
and he might receive the iſſues thereof 


2S it he hud held them in demeſne. And 


ſo it ſeems, the uſage was, botn befure 
and after the council of Clarendon. In 
the 5th of Stephen, the manors of the 
biſhoprick of Durham, then vacant, 
ſaid, in the rol}, to bein domino regis, 
and therefore diſcharged of danegelt, 
In the ftatute de proviſcribus (25 Ed- 
ward JI.) it is d-claied, that the kings, 
earls, barons, as lords andavowees, had, 
and ought to have tr: cuſtody of vacant 
prelacies, &c, T his power was often 
abuſed by the king, as well as private 
lords and patrons, by keeping the bene- 
fices void ſeveral years together. Hows- 
ever this be, the crown was Wweunt to 
take ;znto 1ts hangs the temporalities 

Ot 
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their low convition, were no proper inſtruments to promgy 
the cauſe of the court of Rome. Matters ſtanding thus in 
Eng'aid, the moſt vigorous efforts of the popes to enlars 
their power, would have been ineffectual. This prob.bj 
wa the reaion that obliged Gregory VIII. with all his haugh. 
tincſs to ſtoop to the ſteady temper of William the con. 
queror. This monarch, not content with boldly refuſing 
the homage required by Gregory, openly contemned the 
papal decrees, He governed the clergy of his kingdom like 
the reſt of his ſubjects, with an abſolute ſway. If he (uf. 
fered the pope's legates to preſide at a council, it was only 
to be freed wiih the more eaſe from ſome biſhops that ga: 
him diſturbance, But when he found this ſame ſynod uy- 
willing to come into his meaſures, he exerted his abſolu: Wl «: 


o 


Fadmer, 
P+ 6. 


| of the vacant biſhopricks and ab out a writ to him poſſeſſion, 
which were at firſt committed wy a writ of ed oro of tem _ 
Cuftos, who accounted to the crown which continues in uſe to this ty, 
for the ſame. And afterwards, when The k ings, in five or fix ſucreflion 
the office of eſcheatry, was ſettled, the after the conqueſt, made a conſider}: 
eſcheators uſed, upon a voidance, to revenue this way, as appears by the 
ſeize them for the king, and anſwer revenue rolls. The reſt of the branches 


for the ſame as part of their eſcheatry. will be continued in the following caia 
The ſucceeding biſhop could not meddle notes, 


with the temporalities thus ſeized with- 


KELSEY ab ad. a". 


Tn king Stephen's time there ſeems though even here the face is ſomtvhit 
to have been a great deal of money fide-ways, The crown is much the 
coined. For thus writes William of ſame with Henry I. only the flowen 

| Newbury : © Erant in Anglia quodam are raiſed higher, Tanner met wit 
| * modo tot reges vel potius tyranni, one, which inſtead of the king's head, 
| « quot comin cafſtellorum, habentes bore two angels with STIEFEN Rt. 
*& finguli percuſluram proprii numiſ- with a reverſe like that of Wilham the 
« matis & poteſtatem ſubditis regio conqueror, Mr, Thoreſby has one 
« more dicendi jus.” And yet we with both the figures of Stephen and 
have very few remains of their trea= Henry, and likewiſe of EiSTAO- 
fure, His penny, in ſpeed, is no big= THIUS (Euſtatius ſon of Stephen) 
ger than his predeceſſors. It is the firſt with a horſe on one fide, and a lat 
_ after the conquett that is halt-faced with croſs of flower-de-lis on the other. 
this inſcription, STIEFN. EI, and, Another of Euſtatius with a ſword 1 
on the reverſe, SPTIDETS: DN. V. his hand: reverſe, EBORACI, ED, 
which Nicolſon takes to be the blun- TS, a pellet in each quarter of a cr0% 
dered name of ſome of. his above-men- ſurrounded with a roſe, (See the f- 
tioned royal lords. Different from this gure aboye,) 
is another which gives both his eyes, ' 


Dowel. 
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power, By his ſole authority, he baniſhed or impriſoned 


{uch biſhops as he did not like, without ſtaying for a canoni- 
ca! ſentence. On 'the other hand, whilit the pope was 


thundering out anathemas againſt the emperor, and compel- 


liag him to diſhonourable homage, William peaceably en- 
oved, in his Gominions, the right of inveſtiture, which was 
the ſubje& of the quarrel between the emperor and the court 
of Rome, He made the church-lands liable to the ſame 


ſervices with the Jay-fees. He ſeized the gold and filver de- 


poſited in the monaſteries, and ſpared not even the conſe- 


crated veſſels. Nothing was tranſaRed in the church but. 


by his Jirection, and the ſynodal conſtitutions were no longer 
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in force than during his pleaſure. He went ftil] further, and Eadmer. 
ſet himſelf, in ſome meaſure, above the popes, by forbidding 199 


his ſubjets to receive their orders, or acknuwicdge their 
authority without his permiſſion. | 

William Rufus had no greater regard to the church's im- 
munities. All the pope's menaces were ineffectual to pre- 
vent him from keeping the vacant biſhopricks and abbeys 
in his hands, and to diſpoſe of them afterwards to the beſt 
bidder. I do not pretend to excuſe the conduct of the 
two monarchs in all theſe reſpeAts. My deſign is to ſhow 
by theſe inſtances that the court of Rome owes the progreſs 


and growth of its power purely to its political prudence. I he Theprudent 


popes wiſely gave way to princes of reſolution and fteadineſs, 
whilſt at the ſame time they vigorouſly proceeded againſt ſuch 


yolicy of the 
court of | 
2 Rome to 


whoſe circumſtances would not permit them to oppoſe their efabiith her 
deſigns. We have a plain inftance of this policy in the diffe- 2uthority. 


rent behaviour of the popes with regard to the four firſt 
Norman kings. After yielding to the two Williams, they 
ſtruggled a Jong time with Henry I. But when they ſaw, 


he was not to be conquered, they were contented with what 


they would have ſcorned, in the beginning of the conteſt. 
They compounded the matter with that monarch, and con- 
ſented the biſhops and abbots ſhould do him homage, at 
the very time they obſtinately refuſed the ſame terms to the 
emperor, whoſe affairs were not in ſo proſperous a ſtate. 
As for Stephen, they knew how to improve the troubles in 
his reign, by the help of the biſhop of Wincheſter. As. they 
were ready to make uſe of all the advantages that offered, 
tity took occaſion from theſe troubles to appoint a legate dif- 
ferent from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, which they durt 
not to have done at any other time. This encroachment 
ſeemed at firſt of little conſequence, but had afterwards too 
great an influence upon the affairs of England, By the are 

: C 
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They aimat of theſe legates it was, that at length they trod on the Heck, 
humblins both of the kings and the clergy. I ſay of the clergy, 
the clergy as .. wy RE SA - S, 5 "ne 
well as the it is manifeſt, they aimed no leis at humbling the biſhop ag 
kings archbiſhops, than the ſovereigns, | | 
Thepopere- We have a remarkable proof of this deſign in the haughy 
fuſes to ſend treatment of Lanfranc by the court of Rome, when nomi. 
= ak nated to the ſee of Canterbury, upon Stigand*s deprivatinn 

© Lanfranc was a prelate of diſtinguiſhed worth, equally « 

teemed by the king, the Engliſh, and the Normans, and con. 
ſequently of very great credit in England. And yet, he coul 
never prevail. to be excuſed going to Rome in perſon, to re. 
ceive the pall at the pope's hands. Hildebrand, then arch. 
deacon of Rome, and afterwards promoted to the papal chai, 
The reaſons under the name of Gregory VII. wrote him a letter op tha: 
Bei. 1. fubjeRt, endeavouring to toften the refuſal. He told him, if 
<. 29. 1. 2, there had been any inſtance of the Jike favour being granted 
c, 8. c. 18, to his predeceſſors, it would not have been refuſed. But, 
either he was not wel] verſed in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
England, or elſe ſuppoled Lanf'anc not to know of the pal! 
being ſent to Auſtin, Juſtus, Honorius, ali three. archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, It was not theretore from a ſcruple to in- 
troduce a new cuſtom, that Lanfranc was denied this favour, 
but for fear the archbiſhops ſhould by degrees forget their 
dependence upon the pope. We ſhall frequently ſee, in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, how much the Roman pontiffs abuſe 
their exhorbitant power over the .cleryy of England, It 
not yet time to inſiſt on this point. But, in order .to give 
a general knowledge of the moſt material eccleſiaſtical f- 
fairs in England, during the interval] we have paſled thruugh, 
it is neceſſary to ſhow the riſe of the diſpute between the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. This lorg conteſt is. 
one of the chief articles of th2 eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Eng- 
land. | 
The riſe of Whilit Lanfranc was preparing for his journey to Rowe, 


_——— Thomas, Cann of Bayeux, one of William the conquerar's fl 
two arch- Chaplains, was nominated to the ſee of Yoik. Shortly after WE 
biſhops. the new preiate came to Canterbury to be conſecrated ac- 0 
rag cording to cuſt»m, But Lenfranc requiring him to make a Bi 
Pontif. profeſion of canonical obedience to him in writing, he refuled WM! 
Sax. Ann. to Comply, and wynt away without conſecration, 'I his con- WE 


Brompt. 4 $9 = . : 
ervale, teſt making a fgreat noiſe, the king wanted to be informed of 


4, Pontif, the matter, {uſpe&ting Lanfranc had carried his preroger 
tives too nigh. But after ſeveral Enghſh lotds had ſhuwNn 
| 3 | that 


\ 
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hat Lanfranc had cuſtom on his ſide *, William; without 
aking upon him to decide the diſpute, found an expedient to 
Gtisfy the two archbiſhops. "This was, that I homas ſhould 
turn to Canterbury, and deliver a written profeſli--n of obe- 
Fence to Lanfranc, as ſenior, and that the ſettling the rights 
f the two ſees ſhould be referred to the pope? This ex- 
pedient being approved of, the two prelates {et out to-e- 
ther for Rome to receive the pall, and to cauſe both this 
controverſy and anvther concerning the juriſdiction over the 
Ges of Lincoln, Lichfield, and Worcelter, to be decided: 
Alexander IT. who was then pope, received Lanirane with 
particular marks of reſpect. As ſoon as he ſaw him, he r ſe Malmſh, 
» from his chait to.embrace him, declaring however, he did P: 206, 
not treat him thus on the account of his dignity, but for his 
erit. Thomas met with a very different reception. The 
zope voided his eleCtion, becauſe he was incapable, as being 
the ſon of a prieſt, to hold any church-preferment. However 
k few days after, he was reſtored by the mediation of Lanfranc, 
\; for the differences between the two archbiſaops, not being 
perfect maſter of the caſe, he referred the decilion to the 
Engliſh biſhops and abbots. Rs 
This affair not being ended at Rome, the two archbiſhops Malmfh. 
turned to England. As they equally wiſhed to {ee their caule P+ * 5 &c* 
ecided ; at their arrival they waited upon the king at Windfor, 
where, on account of the paſchal folemnity, moit of the lords 
piritual and temporal were aflembled<, The cauſe was argued 
before the king with great warmth on both ſides. Lantranc 
founded his claim upon the following reaſons, xt. That the Reaſons for 
archbiſhop of Canterbury was to be conſidered as if the tee Canterbury 
was at London, the metropolis of the kingdom, fince Gre- 
gory I. deſigned to fix it there, 2: That the church of Can- 
terbury was the moſt ancient in the kingdom, and the mo- 
ther of all the reſt, 3. He alledged the conſtitutions. of ſeve- 
3] popes, granting the prerogative in quzftion to his fee. 
4- He maintained that the archbiſhops of Canterbury had 
exerciſed juriſdiction within the province of York, and pro 
duced the example of "Theodore, who had even deprived 
ſeveral biſhops in the kingdom of Northumberland. $5. Laſtly, 
he added, the archbiſhops of York had made to his prede- 
cellors a profeflion of the canonical obedience, which I homas 


A Lanfranc came himſelf to- the a ſynod of biſhops, and not to the pope, 

king's court, (or great council) and Malmsm. de Geſt, Pontif, 

are gave his reaſons, which being at- © The cauſe was firit dehated at 

teted by the Engliſh that were preſent, Wincheſter, at the feaft of Zifſterz and 

latisfied the king, Malmsb. de Geſt. afterwards. at Windſor, where it re- 

i. ; ceived a final determination at the feat 
The matter was to be referred to of Pentecoft. Malmsb. de Ceft. Pont, * 


YoL, 11, QQ " retuled, 
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refuſed, In proof of this, he -inſtanced in Ealdulph, why 

made no fcruple to profeis obedience to Adelard. 
Reaſons for T he archbiſhop of York replied it was true, Gregory, 
York. did deſign to fix the archiepiſopal ſee at London, but wy 
veiy far from intending to give that ſee any pre-eminenc 
over York. To prove this affertion he cited the authority gf 
| L 1.c. 29. Bede, who ſays in expreſs terms, Gregory decreed, that afte 
the death of Auſtin, the two archbiſhopricks ſhould be inde. 
pendent of each other. Thomas inferred from thence, that, 
ſuppoſing the archiepiſcopal ſee was at London, it would be 
no advantage to Lanfranc. a. He ſaid, it was not true, tha ll h 
the chu;ch of Canterbury was the mother of that of York, Ml it 
ſince every one knew, the church of York was founded by iff p 
the. Scotch monks, who had no relation to the church of Ml ji 
Canterbury. As for the juriſdiction exerciſed by Theodere 
in Northumberland, he maintained, that prelate_ took ad- ill y 
vantage of the troubles then in the church of that kingdom, Wl t: 
to extend his authority, and a right could not be built on a Ml t 
manifeſt uſurpation. Lanfranc would have found it dif- Wl 2 
cult to anſwer the argument brought by "Thomas, from Gre- Wl b 
gory's regulation concerning the independency of the two lll : 
| 
| 


archbiſhops, if the conſtitutions of ſeveral popes had nat 

been for him. Moreover he ſupported his right by cuſtom, 

for which the Engliſh gave teſtimony. And by this it wa 

Theſentence that he carried the cauſe, It was judged that the popes, 
of the king ſucceſſors to Gregory, had power to 'annul his conſtitutions Wil « 
aud lords and therefore the king and lords thought it juſt that the Wil 
archbiſhop of York ſhould make profeſſion of canonica] obe- Will | 
dience to the fee of Canterbury, The other controverly a» Wil « 
bout the three biſhopricks, was decided likewiſe in favour WW | 
of Lanfranc, and the archbiſhop of York acquiefced in both 

Aercement Fee ſentences, But, to avoid any future diſputes, there 

between the Was drawn up, in the name of the two archbiſhops, 3 

wo 42- form of canonical obedience, adjuſting their. differences, 

-—x%5Y Thomas was made to own, he was in the wrong, to diſpute 

de Get, Lanfranc's fuperiority and juriſdiction over the whole churc 

nt lt, of England: declaring that as archbiſhop of York he ow 

canonical obedience, not only to the perſon of -Lan- 

franc, as his ſenior, but to all the archbiſhops of Can- 

terbury, as ſuch. He dropped ai! his pretenſions to the tire 

biſhopricks in queſtion. Lanfranc, on his part, yielded t9 

the archbiſnops of York, the juriſdiction over all the fces north 

of the Humber to the fertheft parts of Scotland, It wi 

likewiſe agreed, that if the archbiſhop of Canterbury {hou!d 

call a national ſynod, the archbiſhop of Yoik and dy ſul- 

| Fagang 


agans, ſhould be obliged to make their appearance in what 
part ſoever of the kingdom the ſynod (houid be held. "The 
wo archbilhops further covenanted, that upon the deceaſe 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbiiry, the archbiſhop of York 
ſhould repair to that city, and with the affiſtance of the ſuf- 


f2oans of the ſouthern province, ſhould confecrate the pri- 


mate elet. And that the perſon nominated to the ſee of 
York, ſhould be oblized to come and be conſecrated with- 
in the province of Canterbury, In fine. Lanfranc omitted 
nothing that ſhould eſtabliſh the ſuperiority of his ſee over 
that of York. As for the oath Lanfranc required of Thomas, 
it is faid in the writing, that the king defirins it thonld be dif- 
penſed with, Lanfranc readily conſented, reſerving however a 
richt, toFFire this oath of al] future archbiſhops of York 9. 

"Thus the controverſy . berween the two metropolitan ſees 
was, or at leaſt ſeemed to be, determined, for jt was af- 
terwards frequently renewed. Indeed, this was not a regula- 
tion made by a " Gem but an agreement between the two 
archbiſhops, authorized by the king*®. Accordinoly the arch- 
biſkops of York uſed this pretence to revive the diſpute, They 
alledged, as the ſentence was not fynodal, their rivht remain- 
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ed entire. In the time of Anſelm, another Thomas, nomi- Famer, 
nated to the ſee of York, refuſed to take the oath, but ar |: 4- p. 97. 


length was conſtrained to it. 
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Notwithſtanding theſe two precedents, Thurſtan being Thedifputes 
elected archbiſhop of York 'in the reign of Henry I. re- revived by 


fuſed to make the cuſtomary ſubmiſiions to the archbiſhop of Ls, 


Canterbury. But tie king gave him to unierſtind, he muit 
ether comply, or renounce his archbiſhoprick. "Thurſtan, 


vertheleſs, he cauſed the chapter of York to fend denuties to 
Paſchal [I. to repreſent the wrong done to their fee. Theſe 
deputies remonſtratel, the king had exceeded his power, 
in compelling Thurſtan to renounce his election, for refu- 
ling to ſubje& the ſee of York to an obedience, which was 
never canonically enjoined. "This argument prevailing with 
the pope, he writ to the king, exnorting him to reſtore 
Thurltan, adding that in caie the archbiſhops had any Giſ= 


pute about the privileges, he himſelf would equitably decide its 


Palchal being dead, and Gelalius [1. ſucceeding him, the 


archbiſhop of C:interbury ſent his agents to Rome to found 


4 King William I. atteſted and con- the king and queen, Herhert the pope's 
firmed the ſupremacy of Canterbury, legate, the two archbiſhops, - thiricen 
by a deed, which is in Spelman. Concil. bithops, and eleven great abbots, wha 
(if not forged, ] all of them added the crots after their 

© The agreement was ſubſcribed by names, according to the Saxon cuſtom. 


Q.2 the 
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however grievous it might be to him, choſe to reſign. Ne- ;;. 


ved, 
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| the new pope's ſentiments concerning this conteſt. The 
agents reported, that they found by what the. pope (aid, þe 
deligned to ſend a legate into England to decide the conttroverh, 
But he was prevented by death, which ſurprized him as þe 
was travelling to France, We | | 
X. Scriptor. Calixtus Il. ſucceſſor to Gelafius, repairing to Rhein 
Eadmer. to hold a council, "Thurſtan obtained the king's leave tg 
Ml TOM: go thither, but upon condition he would not receive con. 
{ecration from the pope or any other biſhop. However the Ml 6 
| king net confiding altogether on this prelate*'s word, ſent 1 by 
letter to the pope, proteſting, if Thurſtan was conſecrated WM fr 
by any but the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 'ſhould nevi Ml ;h 
more ſet foot in England. Notwithſtanding this proteſtation, Wl w 
Calixtus himſelf conſecrated Fhurſtan in the preſence of the ll ;c 
council. The archdeacon of Canterbury would have oppo- 
ſed it, but was told by the pope, he deligned no manner of 
Eadmer. injury to the ſee of Canterbury, Henry not having been 
p-23% able to prevent Thurſtan's conſecration, baniſhed him the 
v.273, Kingdom with his whole family, But he did not long re- 
main in exile. "The pope, willing to ſtand by what he hal 
done, threatened the king with excommunication, and his 
kingJom with an interdict*. The pope's reſoluteneſs cauſed 
Henry to yield at length, that "Thurſtan ſhould be inſtalled, 
without making the cuſtomary ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Can- 
terbury. It is true, to ſave the king's honour, this prelate 
promiſed, not to perform any of his archiepiſcopal func- 
tions out of the dioceſe of York. Thus the ſee of Yotk re- 
covered, in ſome meaſure, part of the ground it had lok, 
This conteſt was afterwards revived ſeveral times. But there 
is mo _neceflity of purſuing this ſubject any farther. What 
has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhow the ſtate of the caſe be- 
tween the two primates, and the grounds on which eact 

built his pretenſions, _ | | 
The on of Before we leave this diſpute concerning the juriſdiction 
by aczrez; Of the two ſees, it would not be improper to ſpeak of ſome 
extends its Other matters relating to that affair. We have ſeen in tie fore- 
juriſdiction going book, that Gucan, a Welſh prieſt, nominated to tle 
over Was. hiſhoprick of Landaff in Wales, was conſecrated by Dunſtan 


<< » 


— ? 
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| archbiſhop of Canterbury, though the biſhop of St. Davids 
exerciſed the. archiepiſcopal functions in that country. This 
was a new acquiſition of power to the fee of Canter 


f By virtue of this interdi, all unleſs in the baptiſm of infants and ab- 
divine ſcrvice was to ceaſe, and no part ſolution of dying penitents. | 
of the {acerdotal office to be exerciſed, 


bury, 
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bury, which till then had no juriſdiction over the Welſh 
biſhops. Gucan's ſucceſſors following his example, the arch- 
biſhops of Canterbury claimed the ſame power with regard 
to all the biſhops in Wales. But they met with great op- 
poſition. At length, in the reign of Henry 1. Bernard, the 
queen's chaplain, being nominated to the ſee of St, David's, 
was conſecrated by Ralph archbiſhop of Canterbury, 'I his 
proceeding greatly ftrengthened the archbiſhop's preten- 
kons, who maintained that ſince his juriſdiion was owned 
by the chief of the Welſh biſhops, the reſt could not be excuſed 
from profeſſing obedience, However, as Bernard repented 
afterwards of what he had done, a long conteſt aroſe, which 


was not decided till Wales was united to England, in the 
rien of Edward I. | | 
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Whilſt Ralph ſat in the chair of Canterbury, he received Conteſt z- 


2 letter from Alexander I. king of Scotland, acquainting him 


bout the ju-. 
riſd:tion of 


with the death of T urgot biſhop of St. Andrew's,' and de- y.rt over 


firing his recommendation of a worthy fucceflor. He prayed 
him withal to remember, that the archbifhops of Canter- 
bury had been poſſeſſed, time 'out of mind, ef the right to 
conſecrate the biſhops of St. Andrews, and that Lanfranc 


was the firſt who yielded that privilege to the ſee of York. 


Wherefore, he declared, his intent was to fſct things upon 
their ancient foot, and begged his advice and zffiſtance, 
Ralph perceiving by this letter, that Alexander ſought oc- 
calion to chagreen the archbiſhop of Tork, was unwilling 
to concern himſelf in this affair. And indeed Alexander's 
ſuppoſition, that the Scotch biſhops were dependent on the 
lee of Canterbury, was entirely groundleſs. On the con- 
trary, it was very certain, the popes had long put the 
church of Scotland under the juri{diction of the archbiſhop 
of York. Theſe ancient papal conſtitutions were the foun- 
dation of the agreement between {Lznfranc and Thomas, 
However in proceſs of time, there were Scotch biſhops who 
refuſed to acknowledge the archbiſhop of York for their pri- 
mate, and by that means were the occaſion of violent con- 


teſts, But at length pope Paſchal II's bull, making them 


luffragans to the ſee of York, put an end to the diſputes. | 

Though the controverſy between the two archbiſhops 
about their jurifdition, does not ſeem to be very material, 
It was neceſſary however to ſhow the riſe of it, by reaſon of 
the frequent alluſions to theſe diſputes in the Eng]ith hiſtory. 


8 Within this period the ſee of Can- it, ex antiquo more. See Eadmer, 
terdury extended alſo its Juriſdi&tion p. 35, 36. 
veer Ireland ; or rather contigued to do 
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Tt js time now to proceed to matters . wherein the whole 
church was concerned, and in the front of which ſtands thy 
celibacy of the clergy. So many attempts were made to eſta 
blith it in England, and ſuch obſtacles raiſed againſt it, thy 
It would be neg]caing a co-liderable articie of the ecclehiaſticy 
hiſtory, not to deſcend to paiticulars, 

ſt has been ſeen, how zealouſly Dunſtan and the partiſan 
of Roine laboured io introUuce the celibacy of the clergy, 
and how the Namiſh wars obliged them to tuſpend their de. 
hen. From that time to the Norman conqueſt, the Eng. 
I;fh pricits live4 on 1: a ſtate of marriage, notwithitandin 
the tundry Attempts of the popes to put a ſtop to that pre. 
tunded hicentiouſneſs ft 1s difficult at firft to conceive wh 
the popes we e fo obitinatcly bent upon this undertaking, 
becauſe it does not immediately appear how much the in- 
terctt of the couit of Rome was concerned 1N the c. fe. But 
our wonder at their labour ſo heartily in this aftair will ceaſe, 


when we conſider it was a great ſtep towards executing 


tie project of ren:'© ing the clergy independent of the civil 
power, and making the.u a ſeparate body to be governed 
by their own laws. An! indeed, whilſt the prieſts had chil 
dren of their Gwn, it Was diificult to prevent them from 
dep-numns on the princes, whoſe favour has ſo great an in 
fluence on ihe fortune of private perſans, But being with- 
out families, and coniequently not having much to expect 
from their fovereizns, they were more free to adhere to the 
pope, who would be conſidered as the ſovereign of the clergy, 


Be this as 1: will, aiter the popes had undertaken this work, 


S. Dunelm. 
Þrompt. 
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Noth! was forgot to complete it. Gregory VII. who 


C-iic to the papacy 1n the reign of William the conque- 
ror, jet his heart more upon this affuir, than any of his 
predeceliors, He called a council at Rome, where tie 
cle'vy w-re forbid to marry under heavy penalties, The 
Irtaliin-, French, Spaniards, and/ Germans, ſubmitted a 
lenyth, aicer long ſtruzgies, But the Engliſh not thinking, 
that 4 council conſiiting moſtly of Itaiian biſhops, had pow! 
to enact taws for all Chriſtendom, were much more difficult, 
However Lanfranc, either to make his court to Gregor), 


or be:auſe he was perſuaded of the juftice of the thing, - } 


deavoured to introduce into England the decrees of the cout 
Cil 6f Rome. To this end he convened at Wincheſter a nt 
tional ſynod, where the aftair was debated, He met with 
ſo itrong an oppolition, that he was going to defiit from 
his don. Nevertheles, finding he could: not bring te 
ſynod to preiubit all the clergy in general from marrying, he 

| 9 | procured, 
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procured, on what pretence I know not, a decree that all 


prieſts who had their cures in cities, ſhould put away their 


wives, But the country incumbents weie not fo rigoiouſly | 
uſed, However, to prevent for the future the married Driefts 
from holding any cures, the ſynod ordained, by Laniranc's 
ſuggeſtion, that none ſhould be admitted into orders. with- 
out a ſolemn declaration againſt marriage. This reſt;aint 
diſcouraging many perſons of merit from taking orvers, the 
church of England was, in a little time, fo il! providea with 
able miniſters, that there was a' neceflity of relaxing a little 
on this point: This evidentiy appears in a Jetter of Paſ- 
chal If. to Anfelm, Laniranc's ſucceffor. The pope ſaid, 
that being informed moſt of the Eng}ifh clergy were fons of 
prieſts, he was afraid it would prove a great prejudice to the 
church, if the canons were rigo:oully exccuted. For that 
reaſon he gave a dilpenſing power to the a chbilhop, when 
the church's intereſt, and the untreCtablenefs of the znzJlith 
ſhould call for it, But inſtead of makin: uſe of this power, 
Anſelm, who was of an inflexible temper, ſummoned a fy- 
nod at London, where the marriage of prieits was condemned, 
This was not capable of entirely redrefling. che pretended 
diſorder, But, doubtleſs, Anſelm would hve carried mat- 
ters much farther, if his conteſt with king Henry and his 
death, which happened in 1109, bad not hindered him from 
proſecuting his deſign, 

To complete the work ſo far advanced by Lanfranc and 
Anſelm, Honorius 11. ſent cardinal de Crema into Eng- 
land, with the character of legate. The cardinal called a 
council at Weſtminſter, where he ftrenuouſly inve'ghed a- 
gainſt the married clergy, Among other things he faid, 
it was a horrible crime to riſe from the {ide of a hatlot, and 
then handle the conſecrated body of Chriſt, Ad yet, after 
all his inveRtives, he was caught that very night in bed with 
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a harlot. A thing, ſays an hiſtorian, too: notorious to be Huntingd, 


concealed, neither ought it to be pafled over in filence, Ba- 
ronius In vain attempted, many ages after, to deſtroy the cre- 
diblity of this fact by negative proofs, which concluded no- 
thing agair:ft the poſitive teſtimony of thiuſe thot relate it, 
ut however, the legate's incontinency prevented not the 
ſynod's pafling a canon againſt the prieſts marriages. .On 
the other hand, the canon could nut entitely itop this pre- 
tended evil, 


h The form ran thus: Feo frater, canonum decreta, & ſecundum ordinem 
'. promitto Deo, omnibuſque ſan&is mihi imponendum ſervare, domino.pre- 

us, Caſtitatem corporis mei ſecundum ſulz, N, preſcnte. Spelman, Conc, 
Q_4 Five 
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Five years after, William de Curboil archbiſhop of Can, 


terbury turnmaned another counci], where an admirable ex, 


this {ubject to be ſtrictly obſerved. This was to put the 
execution of them in the king's hand, who very readily 
took the trouble upon him. But it was purely with a viewy 
increaſe his reven''es, by ſelling to the prieſts a diſpenſation tg 
keep their wives. Accordi:.gly we find many of the inferig 
cleigy married in England, atter the prieſts of other countrig 
had ubmitted to the pope's decree. | 

Celibacy was not the only grevance inflicted by the courtof 
Rome on the Engliſh clergy. To reduce them to an entire 
obedience, another expedient was uſed, which at firſt wy 
not mi:ded, but in the end was ſeen to have terrible conſe. 
quences; this was the frequent ſending of legates. Dur. { 
ing the empire of the Saxon and Danith kings, we find very t 
rarcly any inſtances of the pope's ſending. legates into Eng. t 
land. Though they had, in thoſe days, formed the projet L 
of becoming ab{olute in the church, they had not yet be. 


_ thought theinielves of this method which was uſed ſo ſucceſſ- 


fully afterwards. Perhaps they dared not put it in praQtice 
too frequent'y, for tear of alarming the metropolitans, whom | 
it was neceſſary to reduce firſt by other ways. In thoſe days, 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury, as primates of the church of | 
Envgla:d, were Jooked upon as the natural legates of the 
popes,, who generally entruſted them with the execution of 

their orders. But as they had for the moſt part two oppoſite 


| things to manage, namely, the intereſt of the church of Eng- 


land, and that of the pope, and as theſe very often claſhed, 


It frequently happened, that they gave the preference to the 


church. This was the reaſon that the popes ſo earneſtly 
ſought occaſions of ſending other Jegates, who ſhould have 
no views but their maſter's intereſt, Accordingly, when, 
in the reign of Offa, king of Mercia, Lichfield w:s going to 
be erected into an archbiſhoprick, the pope embraced that 
opportunity. As it was not proper to commiſſion the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, whom it was intended to deprive of 


part of his juriſdiction, the court of Rome eaſily obtained the 


was not followed by any other, till the time of Edward the 


king of Mercia's confent to receive Italian leg tes, to facilitate 
the execution of that deſizn, This firſt inſtance, however, 


confeſlor, that is, for above two hundred and fifty years. 
In the reign of that prince, Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, lying under the church's cenſures, the pope took occa- 
fiou to ſend into England two legates, to execute a com- 

| | miſſion, 
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miſſion, which Stigand could not be charged with, William 5. Dunelm, 


the conqueror, wanting to be rid of Stigand, and ſome, other 
troubleſome biſhops, ſent himſelf for legates to preſide ar a 
council, where he deſigned to have theſe prelates depoſed. 
It is thus that princes, to gratify the:;r p:ſhons, have all 
along been ſubſervient to the gr:-wth of the papal power, 
without troubling themſelves about the conſequences, We 
nd moreover that in the ſame reign, Gregory VII. ſent a 
egate into England called Hubert. But as this was done on 
account of ſome political affairs, the Engliſh were not alarm- 
ed at it, never imagining, ſuch a legateſhip could any ways 
tend to their prejudice. But the court of Rome had other 
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aims, In proceſs of time, theſe few precedents were deem- 


ed a ſufficient ground for ſending legates, whenever the pope 
ſhould think fir. "This right however lay dormant durin 
the reigns of the two Williams, the temper and charaQter of 


theſe princes affording the popes no proſpect of ſucceſs in their 


undertakings. 

Henry 1. was hardly warm in his throne, when the pope 
fent Guido, archbiſhop of Vienne, to refide at London, with 
a legative power over all Great-Britain. The clergy of 
England looked upon this commiſlion as an attempt upon 
their privileges ; neither could the king and council be pre- 
vailed with by former precedents, to allow the legate to 
exerciſe any part of his office in the kingdom. Alford the 
jeſuit, who has writ the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England, 


Fadmer, 
P- 58. 


plainly perceiving the great difticulty of reconciling this | 


refuſal with the papal authority, is forced to have recourſe to 
a precarious ſuppoſition, in order to clear the point. He 
will have it that the legate's commiſſion was rejected, becauſe 
his powers were not penned with a non obftante, to the 
privileges of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. But as he cites 
no authorities in ſupport of his attertion, we are not obliged 
to believe him on his bare word. Cardinal Baronius gets 
clear of this difficulty more dextrouſly, by taking no notice 
at all of this legateſhip. : 

Henry I. had ſome farther conteſts with the court of Rome 
upon the ſame occaſion. Paſchal I. ſending into France a 
legate; called Cono, this prelate convened leveral councils, 


Eadmetr, 
P« IIGs 


at which he pretended, the biſhops of Normandy were obli- 


ged to be preſent, and upon their refuſing to obey his ſum- 
mons, excommunicated them, Henry, offended at the le- 


gate's raſhneſs, ſent the biſhop of Exeter to complain to 


the pope, ln all likelihood he received ſome ſatisfaRtion, 
lince 
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fince the hiſtorian, who mentjons this particular, favs ng, 
word of the ſucceſs of the embaſly. _ EX 


In the year 1116, king Henry being in Normandy, abby 
p- 118, 119, Anſelm, nephew to the archbiſhop of the ſame name, cans 


to him and produced a commiſſion from the pope for legze 
in England. But the king would not ſuffer him to go or 
in that charater, The Engliſh biſhops, whom the kin 
conſulted on this occaſion, unanimouſly declared, this legate. 
ſhip was contrary to the privileges of the church of England, 
They defired the archbiſhop of Canterbury, -as the perf 
moſt concerned, to wait upon the king with their anſwer 
and, in caſe the king ſhould think proper, to go on to Rome, 
to remonſtrate againſt theſe encroachments: The arch. 
biſhop ſet out for Rome, but hearing the pope, hard preſſed 
by the arms of the emperor, was retired to Beneventun, 
purſued not his journey. He contented himſelf therefore 
with repreſenting to him in a letter, what he deſigned t9 
tell him by word of mouth. The circumſtances of poye 
Paſchal's affairs at that time, would not permit him to infif 
. on his pretended right, as he would doubtleſs have done at 
any other time, He was unwilling to diſoblige the Engliſh; 
but on the other hand, could not reſolve to give up the 
privilege of ſending legates when he ſhould think proper, 
He chole therefore to return an ambiguous anſwer, which, 
without binding him to any thing, might afford them a 
ſeeming ſatisfaction. "This anſwer, which was not diredly 
to the point, was nas ſatisfactory to the biſhops. But the 
king, taking advantage of the pope's circumſtances, under- 
ſtood it in a fenie the moſt favourable to the church of Eng- 
land, and prevented the legate from executing his commi- 
ſion, Nevertheleſs, as he taw the pope's anſwer was too 
general, to be able from thence to infcr that he defifted from 
his pretenfſions, he demanded one more precife, At an in- 
terview ſome time after with Calixtus I]. at Gifors, he very 
earneſtly preſſed the pope on this head, but to no purpole. 
All the fatisfaftion he could obtain, was, that the pope gave 
his word to fend no more lezates into England, except ina 
cale of neceſlity. IR FOR 
Some years after, Honorius II. ſent cardinal Joha e 
Crema into England, with the character of legate. How- 


| ever it was with great oiuty that he was received as ſuch, 


after waiting a long time in Normandy, This legate ſum- 
moned a council at London, as hath beeh ſaid, on account 
of the prieſts marriages. In his ſummons to the biſhops, be 
ſays in expreſs words, this council was convened by wy 

order 
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arder and concurrence of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
This appears by a citation {till extant, addreffed to the bithop Cervaſe, 
of Landa, Though the legate might plainly ite he was Þ- 2603- 
not very welcome to the Engliſh, be affeQed, in the exer- 
ciſe of his function, a haughty de:neanour, which very much 
"ncreaſed their diſlike, He would «hate in the catheral of 
Canterbury, in the place of the archibſhop, though he was 
only a preſb; ter. Ii the council of London, he ordered his. 
ſeat to be raiſed, like a fort of throne, above the two arch- 
biſhops and all the nobility who were preient at the ſynod. 
Tais proud carriage gave great offence ro the Eng':ſn, who 
were not wont to fee the pope's legate exaited fu high, 
They openly ſhewed their regret for their coniefcerſzn to 
this legate, well knowing of what danger us conſequence pre- 
cedents were in things where the couit of Rome was Concerns 
e) However, this did not prevent, ia the reign of Stephen, Gervaſe, 
Aiberic, biſhop of Oitia, ir»m being received in Engl.n as 
legate, Stephen ws not firmly enough fixed in his throne to 
veature to diſoblige the court of Rom:, 

During that reign, the pope conferred the dignity of Gerrafe, 
Jegate on the biſhop of Wincheſter, the king's brother, 11 p- 1605. 
prejudice of Theobald, archbithop of .Canteibury. "I'his | 
diſtinction occaſioned between the two prelates a conteſt, 
of which the court of Rome made great adyantape, For, 
en this occaſion it was, that the two parties frequently ap- 
pealed to Rome, a thing very rarely practiſed in England 
before. At length, after long diiputes the legatcſhip was 
taken from the biſhop of Wincheſter, by pope Celettine II. 
and given to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, not as his right, 
but as the free gift of the holy ſce. Thus the popes art- 
fully improved all occaſions to extend their authority... The 
reader wil} ſee in the courſe of the hiftory, the reaſon of my 
nhifting thus on the affair of the legates. For by their 
means chiefly it was, that, .in ſome of the followins reigns, 
the popes rendered. England liable to nuinv>eriefs oppreitions. _ 

"The court of Rome would doubtleſs have run greater Schiſms, 
lengths in her ufurpations, if the frequent ſchiſms in thoſe 
Gays had not cauſed her to lofe a great Jeal of zround. To 
gain or preſerve the obedience of the chriſtian princes, the 
pope were often forced to paſs by many things, which they 
would not have done in other junctures. However, when | 
they coull not help making conceſſions to their diſadvantage, 
they ſeldom fuiled of adding ſome ambiguous clauſe, which 
it ruom to explain them in their own favour at a more pro- 
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per ſeaſon. I have related an inſtance, in the proceeding of 


Calixtus IT. when he promiſed to ſend no more lepates: int 
England, except in caſe of neceflity : for the popes then. 


ſelves were afterwards judges when it was neceſſary, If 


the kings had been like the two Williams, they would have 
put their own conſtruction upon theſe cauſes. But as ſome 
were weak or ſuperſtitious, and others, who had more reſ9. 
lution, often embroiled in troubles,' which obliged them to 


| Keep fair with Rome, the popes never failed of improving 


theſe junAures. We are now going to fee, in what manner 
the four firſt Norman kings behaved with regard to the poye, 


during the ſchiſms which happened in their reigns, 


England acknowledged Gregory VII. who came to the 
papacy in the reign of William the conqueror. And yet, 
the election of the anti-pope Clement III. was no ſooner 
over, but William reſolved to ſtand neuter, until the affiir 
was decided, On occaſion of this ſchiſm it was, that he forbad 
his ſubjes to own any pope without his permiſſion, This 
neutrality of England evidently appears in Lanfranc's anſwer 
to cardinal Hugo Candidus, who ſolicited him to fide with 
Clement [1]. 'I he tetter runs thus in Baronius, 


« T received your letter, but can by no means approve 
& of part of the contents. Your inveQtives againſt Gregory, 
«© whom you afect to. call Hildebrand, and the ſtianze 


wy < names you give his legates, is what I do not underſtand. 


«© ()n the other hand, your exceffive commendations of 


« Clement, and the extraordinary character you give him, 
« are doubtleſs carried too far. It is written, we are not 
«© to pronounce a man happy before his death, neither are 
«« we to detract from our neighbour. The merit of men 
« is a thing that lies out of ſight: and therefore we cannot 


$« pronounce with truth upon their future condition. How- 


<« ever, I am perſuaded the emperor would not have em- 
« barked in ſo great an undertaking, without having good 
« reaſons, nor could have thus proipered, without the fig- 
« nal blefling of the Almighty. As for the voyage you de- 
&« ſign to take into England, I would not adviſe - you to it, 
« unleſs the king's leave can be firſt obtained. For as yet 
« we have not entirely diſclaimed Gregory, nor declared for 
« his competitor. But when the caule of both ſides ſhall 
« be matutely examined, we ſhall then be better able to 
*< come to a reſolution,” 


Gregory 
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Gregory VII. was ſucceeded by Viftor III. who died in 
1087, about a year before William the conqueror. Urban 
If, was choſen in his room, and preſently after William 
Rufus aſcended the throne of England, whilſt the ſchiſm {till 
continued between Urban and Clement. The Engliſh may 
he ſaid to be for ſome years without a pope, ſince they re- 
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cognized neither of the two competitors. When Anſelm Eadmer, 
would, by his own authority, have owned Urban 1I. Wil. 55 


lam oppoſed it, till, by an artifice, mentioned hercafter, 
Urban gained him to his obedience. This ſtep being made, 


England remained under the juriſdiction of this pope, and 


his ſucceſſors Paſchal II, Gelafius II. and Honorius II. 
After the death of Honorius, a freſh ſchiſm was formed, by 
the doub!e eletion of Innocent II. and +nacletus, Theſe 


two popes, having each their adherents, divided all Europe. 


Innocent ſtood in need of all the credit and eloquence of St. 
Bernard, to be acknowledged in France, where was a ſtrong 
party againſt him, It was a long while before that kingdom, 
as well as England, declared for either of the rivals, ſo dif- 
ficult was it to judge which had the beſt title. Each alledged 
reaſons, which ſerved rather to deſtroy his adverfary's right 
than ſupport his own. It may be eaſily gueſſed, that during 
the uncertainty with regard to theſe popes, recourſe was had 
to neither. A galling circumſtance to thoſe that aflert the 
neceſſity of a pope in the church, 


If the popes loſt ground by theſe ſchiſms, the loſs was Cruſades, 


amply repaired by the Cruſades, which furniſhed them with - 


opportunities of extending their authority. It is foreign to 


my purpoſe to examine what right the chriſtian princes of 
Europ: had to Paleſtine, conquered by the Saracens upon 


the emperors of Conſtantinople. It ſuffices to fay, that the 
project of wreſting from the infidels the country bedewed 
with the blood of Chriſt, ſeemed ſo noble and meritorious, 
that all the princes of Chriſtendom gloried in promoting it 
with their wealth and forces, and ſome even with their per- 
lons. The people, in imitation of their ſovereigns. blindly 
engazed in this undertaking upon Peter the hermit's ſetting 


forth the miſeries to which the chriſtians in Pale#ine were. 


expoſed under the empire of the Saracens ', Urban il. was 


the firſt that formed the proje&t of uniting all the chriſtians 


| He was a French prieſt, and had to him in a dream, and commanded 
travelled in pilgrimage to the Holy him to go and engage the weſtern 


Land, where he was extremely atfeted chriſtians to undertake their deliverance, 


»1th the miſeries the chriſtians endured. promiſing him ſucceſc. 
He pretended that our Saviour appeared 


in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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in Eurepe, to attempt the deliverance of their brethren ;j 
the eatt from ſervitude, and to that purpoſe preached, in 
10g5, the firſt cruſade at the council of Clermont. Hj 
exhortations were ſo ſurpritine]ly effeual, that in a hor 
time was feen marching towards the Holy Land a prodigiy 
army, the ſucteſs of which is known to all the world, The 
Saiacens were driven out of Paleſtine, and a chriſtian king. 
dom founded, which laſted but fouiſcore and ten years. The 
inhdels becoming maſters of the country again, the popes 
nev:r caſed exhiorting the chriſtians, to recover what the 
charch had loft in thoſe parts. This occaſioned ſeveral freſh 
cru aucs Which procured the p:pes many advantages. In the 
F.tt place, > they declared themſelves heads of theſe expe- 
ditions, they took into their protection all that were willing 
to cinbaik in the ſame, By this means they had opportu- 
Nity to interpoſe in all affairs, there being few of any mo- 
ment, but what ſome one of the croifſees were concerned in, 
In the tecond place, as theſe expeditions could not be under- 
taken without an immenſe charge, the popes took occaſion 
to iinpoſe on the clergy, under the name of tenths, taxes, 
of which they had the ſole diſpoſal, In the next place, 
ater once they were poſlefſed of the privilege of publiſhing a 
cruſade whenever they thought fit, they drew from thence a 
confſeyuence ci very great ule to them. They pretended, 
the extirpation of hereticks, tended as much to the glory of 
G4 as that of infidels, Now as they aſſumed to themſelves 
the power of declaring what was hereſy, the moment any 


- prince offercy to oppole their encroachments, they pronounced 


him heretick, excommunicated him, and publiſhed a cruſade 
againit hin. Of this we ſhall mect with ſeveral remarkable 
initances in the courſe of this hiſtory. It is no wonder then, 
the pop.s cheriſhed this frantick zeal for: cruſades, ince 


' they ruined it ſo much to their advantage, Thanks be 


The coun- 
cils during 
the four 
Feigns. 


Syncd of 
WincheTer, 
S, Duncims 
Spod, 
loved. 


Cui, ihe blindneſs of chriſuans in this refpe& has long {ince 
been cured, | | 

in proportion to the growth of the pope's authority, the 
power ofthe biſhops, archbiſhops, provincial or national ſynods, 
viſibly decreaſed. The reaton is, becauſe their. decrees and 
Canoiis were liable to be annulled upon the leaſt appeal to the 


pope. Accordingly in the interval I am now going throug?, 


we hin but very few councils worth notice. 

Phe firit was held at Wincheſter in 1070. Hermentre!, 
biop of Cifte.on, John and Peter, cardinal prieſts, prefived 
as the pope's Jegates, As nothing material was tran{acted 
in this ſynod, buiides the depriving etigand and fom*e other 

biihops, 
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biſhops, it is needleſs to ſay any more of it, I ſhall only 
take occaſion from this council to remark, that in thoſe 
lays a biſhop was above a cardinal, fince in the acts of this 
ſynod, the biſhop of Cilteron is always named before the 
cardinals his colleagues. OT Eee | 
In 1075, Lanfranc called a ſynod at London, where it Council of 
was ordained, that for the future, provincial and dioceſan -—a"vY 
ſynods ſhould be held more frequently, the uſe of them Heing G. Pontif, 
diſcontinued fince the conqueſt. The precedency of the ſees Brompt. 
was alſo regulated according to the degrees of the VIth council &, "0 
of Toledo and others, and every prelate was to take place ac- p. 7, &c. 
cording to the priority of his ordination Tt was agreed, that 
in the councils, the archbiſhop of York ſhould be ſeated on the 
right, and the biſhop of London on the left hand of the arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury *, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, next 
the archbiſhop of York'. Some canons were allo paſled, the 
moſt remarkable are as follow : _ | 
The Vth forbids all perſons, biſhops and abbots excepted, 
to ſpeak in the councils without leave from the preſident. 
By the VIth marriage is prohibited to. the ſeventh degree, 
for which the authority of Gregory the great is vouched. But 
we have ſeen that according to the teftimony of Bede, this 
pope, in his anſwer to Auſtin's queſtions, limits the prohibition 
to the ſecond degree only. | 
The VIlth 1s againſt fimony. This canon, for ſome 
time, had paſſed in all the councils. In ail appearance this 
ditorder was become very common, or perhaps it was to pre- 
pare the way for the prohibition of taking the invzſtiture of 
benefices from the hands of laymen, to which i1mony ſerved 
tor pretence. | | 7 
The VIIth is levied againft ſorcery and divination, and 
the like ſuperſtitious practices. ED 
By the X{th no ecclic{iaſtick is to give his vote to ſentence a 
perſon to die, or loſe his limbs. | | 
In the following year 1676, the ſame archbiſhop convened $peiman, 
a ſynod on occaſion of the mrairiage of prictts. | P+ Il. 
In 1094, a ſynod was held at Rockingham on occaſion of ag 5s 7 
the conteit between William Rufus and Avſelm. | Id..'p. 16; 
Eight years after, in 1102, in the reign of Henry I. &c.. 
Anſelm ſummoned a nationa! ; mg to which the tempor:] N**0val 
t 


| : ; i ; ſv:,0d at 
lords were invited, to be witneiles of the proceedings. DOME London, 
canons were paſled, the principal of which are: deratias. 5 
| | Spelm, 
; : . .* 2TIo, 
L, Becauſe he is dean of the ſee of Þ1 Becauſe he” is chantor of the ſame <-l 
«Nterbury, ſee, Geryale, P» 07, 


3 | The 


£56 


Dunelm, 


prieſts keeping their wives, which was diſapproved | by mary 


THE HISTORY 
The I{ againſt ſimony, | 
The IVth forbids archdeacons, priefts, deacotis, and eq 
nons to marry, or to live with their wives if already mriie, 
This was the firſt gencral prohibition againſt the Enylifh 


pcopie. 

Izv the Vlth, ſons of prieſts wete not to ſucceed to their ll - 
fathers churches. 

The IXth enjoins the prieſts to have open crowns, that the Mill 
tonſure might be the more apparent. bo FRED 

The X]}llth forbids the abbots to make knights, though they 
had, till then, enjoyel that privilege 

The XIVth declares-all promiſes of marriage made with- 
out witneſs to be void, in cate either of the partics denies the 
engagement, | EP 

The XVIth forbids monks or nuns to be godfathers or 
godmothers. Wy | | 

The XVIlIth confirms the prohibition of marrying within 
the ſeventh degree. 

The XVILlth forbids the burying the dead out of their 
pariſh * E 

The XIXth thunde:s anathemas againſt ſuch as ſold men 
like horſes. Notwithſtanding this canon, the Jords of manors 
ſtill retained the right of villanage, that is, is ſelling their vil- 
lans, who were conſidered as a ſort of flaves. 

The XXth was againſt ſodomy, It is remarkable, that 
canons againſt this crime was never thought of till the clergy 
were obliged to celibacy, it being ſcarce heard of in England 
before, | 

I have ſpoken elſewhere of the council in 1125, on occa- 
ſion of the marriage of pricits, in which cardinal Jobn 
Crema preſided, _ 


m Brand, abbot of Peterborough, ſuch as held their eſtates by military 
Enighted his nephew Hereward, inthe ſervice, and were obliged to attend the 
reign of William the conqueror. The king in his wars. But the honoraty 
manner was, by confefling of his fins, knights were ſuch as were gladio cin&tl, 
and watching, and praying in the as above, And we find not only princes 
church, the whole toregoing night; but ſubje&s, both eccleſiaſtical and lay, 
then in the morning before maſs, he had power to confer knighthood, Lat- 
offered up his ſword on the altar, and franc knighted William Rutus, and 
after reading the ygoſpe), the prieſt firſt john duke of Bedford, gave the ſame 
baving bleſied the ſword, put it over dignity to Henry VI. As gilt 1purs 
the new knight's neck, and ſo laving were uſed on this occafon, they W!* 
communicated, h.: was ever aiter held milites aurati, See Se!den's titles of 
a lawitul knight, The word knight, honour. We 
ſignifies a ſervant, attendant, or foldier ; n In order to deprive the miniſter 01 
hence knights, and knights 'fees, for the pariſh of lis dues, Spelman. 


n 
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fn 1127, William Curboil, archbiſhop of Canterbury, held The council 

a ſynod at Weſtminſter, where he preſided as the pope's le- - pa 

gate. The moſt conſiderable of the canons that were paſled $,; por, 
re theſe : | Wig 

: The 11Id forbids the taking money for the receiving monks 

and nuns into religious houſes. | 

The V th forbids a plutality of archdeaconries, under pain 
of excommunication. | | | h 

The VIIth makes it unlawful for eccleſiaſticks to turn 
farmers. | 

The VIIIth enjoins the punual payment of tithes, and 
calls them, the demeſnes of the Moſt High. 

In 1138, Alberic, the pope's legate, convened a ſynod of Gerrſe.. 
ſeventeen biſhops and thirty abbots. But this, which was Sp*lman« 
ſummoned only to chooſe an archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ,;1, 11, 
ſeveral others, in the reign of Stephen, aſſembled for politi- p. 39: 
cal affairs, having nothing worth noting, | | 

As, after the conqueſt, we find the names of ſome bi- Tranſlations 
ſhopricks to diſappear, and others, unknown in the Saxon hea "— 
time, to ariſe, it will not be improper to mention thoſe al- oh 
terations, in @rder to avoid obſcurity. OT | | 

In 1075, the. ſee of Sherborn was removed to Saliſbury : Brompe. 
that of Selſey to Chicheſter: and that of Litchfield to Þ- 975 
Cheſter. —X 

In 1092, in the reign of William Rufus, the ſee of Dor- 
cheſter was removed to Lincoln ®, and the ſee of Wells to 
Bath, The popes were not well pleaſed with theſe remo- 
als, being done without their leave. Paſchal IT. loudly com» 
plained of it to Henry I. but as their was then a ſchiſm on_ 
foot, he dared not to puſh the matter any further. 

In 1108, in the reign of Henry I. Ely monaſtery was e= Ely made z 
rected into a biſhoprick, with the approbation of the pope, Lupouabf og 
and conſent of the biſhop of Lincoln, who reſigned part of *' wo 
his dioceſe for that purpoſe. ER 

In the ſame reign Carliſle, called by the Romans, Lu- ,,q canine, 
guballia, which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, and re- Brompt, 
built by William Rufus, was made an epiſcopal ſee, Adel- 
walt being the firſt biſhop, This dioceſe was taken from that 
ef Durham. | | | 

We find in Anglia-Sacra, and the hiſtory of the church A proje& of 
of Wincheſter by Rudburn, that in 1144; pope Lucius ſent © 


: . , Wincheſter 
the pall to the biſhop of Wincheſter, king Stephen's bro. intoanarch-. 
| | | biſhoprick, 
0 ” Remigius biſhop of Dorcheſter, who built Lincoln cathedral, Hunts 
 Parls; ©: | 
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Abbeys. 


| New orders 


of monks; 


Knighton. 


Diſpute a- 


bout tran- 
ſubſtantia- 
tion, 
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ther, with intent to ere&t that ſee into an archbiſhoprick 
and annex it to the ſeven dioceſes of the kingdom of Wel. 
ſex. But that proceeding being generally diſliked, and the 
biſhop fearing to meet with too- ſtrong oppoſition, deferre 
to another time the execution of his projet, which vaniſhed 
by the death of Lucius, | 

Battle- Abbey was founded by William the conqueror, ax 
was ſaid in his life, In 1101, Henry I. founded the monaf- 
tery of Clerkenwell, and the priory of St. John of Jeruf. 


lem, The abbey of Reading was alſo of this king's foundz- 


tion ?, 

Towards the end of the eleventh, or in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, were inſtituted the orders of the Carthu- 
ſians?, Ciftercians*, Pramonſtratenſes *, who afterwards 
ſettled in England. To theſe may be added the regular ca 
nons reformed by Ivo of Chatres in 1098 *. 

Amongſt the remarkable occurrences in the church, du- 
ring the four reigns we are going through, the famous con- 
troverſy about the holy euchariſt is by no means to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. "Though it made not ſo much noiſe in Eng- 
land as it did in France, yet being a point wherein the whole 


P For an account of the other mo- 
naſteries founJed within this period, 
ſee Dugdale's Monaſtic. Anglican, 

4 So called from Chartreuſe. in Gre- 
noble, where they were firſt eſtablithed 
in 1086, by one Bruno of Cologn ca- 
non of Rheims. 'They are faid to 
ſettle in England in 1180, They fol- 
lowed St. Bennet's rule. 

T They had their names from Ciſ- 
terctum or Citeaux in the dioceſe of 
Chalons, where they firſt afſembled 
under Harding, an Engliſtman, in 
ICg7. St, Bernard was ſoon after re- 
ceived into their ſociety, whence they 
were ftivied Bernardines. Theſe re- 
fined atfo upon St, Bennet's rule, 
They came hither in 1128, being 
brought in by William Ciftard, bithop 
of Wincheſter ; and were firſt ſettled 
in the abbey of Waverley in Surrey, 
In 1151, their chapter made an in- 
jun&ion, that there ſhould be no more 
monaſteries -of that order founded ; 
there being already five hundred at that 
time, M, Paris, 

s This order was founded by St, 
Norbert of a noble family in Cot-gn, 
1n 1120, at a place faid to be pointed 
out to h:m by the blefled virgin, taence 


I 


called Premonſtratum, that is fore- 
ſhown, They were b rought into Eng- 
land in 1146,and ſettled at Newhoule in 
Lincolnſhire, They followed the rule 
of St. Auguſtin, Brompt. 

t The canons were diſtinguiſhed into 
regular and ſecular ; the firſt reforming 
upon the laſt, gave them that name by 
way of reproach, They pretended to 
receive their rules from St, Auguftin, 
In this reign alſo was founded thefa- 
mous order of Sempringham, whole 
origin was this : Joceline, a knight of 
Lincolnſhire, having a ſon named Gil 


bert, whom for ſome imperfeCtion in 


his limbs, he thought uafit for the 
world, he made him a prieſt, and gave 
him a benefice in a town of his 1n 
Lincolnſhire, called Sernpringi2m. 
This Gilbert was founder of the order 
of the Gilbertines, or of Sempring- 
ham, He incloſed within one houſe 
both men and women z but ſeparated 
them with walls, that they might nel- 
ther ſee, nor hear one another. This 
order, in his life-time, increaſed t0 
ten houſes, containing in all 1eve? 
hundred brethren, and one thouſand 
five hundred fiſters. Stow's Chron, Sc 
alſy Monaſtic, Anglican, vol. 11. 
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church was, and ſtil] is, greatly concerned, it will not be 
improper to give a brief account of the riſe and progreſs of 
this diſpute, _ | | 
Towards the latter end of the eighth century, Paſchaſius 
Radbert, a monk of Corbey, publiſhed a treatiſe, alerting 
that the bread in the euchariſt was the fame body of Chriſt 


that was born of the virgin, and that the wine was the ſame. 


blood which was ſhed on the croſs. "This opinion ſeemed 
to be entirely new to ſeveral learned men, who vigorouſly 
and ſharply wrote againſt it; Johannes Scotus, ſurnamed 
Erigena, that is, of Iriſh extraction, Raban archbiſhop of 
Mentz, and Bertram the monk, were the principal oppoſers 
of this doctrine. On the other fide, there was ſome that 
undertook its defence, Without entering into the arguments 
of both parties, I ſhall content myſelf with making two re- 
marks. "Phe firſt is, if chriſtians had all alony been of 
Paſchaſius's opinion, it is hard to conceive, that ſo many 
perſons of learning ſhould look upon his doctrine as a no- 
velty. In the ſecond place, it muſt be confeſfe! Paſchafius's 
notion prevailed in ſuch a manner over the other, after the 
eighth century, that when the controverſy was revived two 
hundred years after, the doctrine contrary to Paſchaſius's had 
cenerally the imputation of novelty fixed upon it. | 

This diſpute being at length ended, either becauſe people 


were tired with it, or their minds taken up with other mat= 


ters, it lay dormant for near two hundred years. In 1035, 


Berengarius archJeacon of Angers, who had a great cha- 


. . . WS D . » . 
racter for his learning, perceiving Paſchaſius's opinton gained 


ground, attempted to ſtop its progreſs. He publiſhed a quite. 


contrary doCtrine, and was ſuffered to remain in it for twelve 
or fifteen years, without any oppoſition. 'T he firit that at- 
tacked him was Aldemand, a prebend of Liege, and after- 
wares Bedwin, biſhop of the ſame church, who endeavoured 
to make him alter his ſentiments. 


Mean time, Berengarius held a correſpondence with Lan- p,;, 
franc, then abbot of St. Stephen's in Caen. "ihe ſubject of his. q« 
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ape 


their Jeiters ran upon the nature of the euchariſt, Lanfranc Elite. 


maintained Paſchaſius's opinion, and Berengarius, on the 


contrary, vindicated his own. One of Berengarius's letters 


happening to fall into the hands of pope Leo IX *, he 


tought fit to call a council upon that occaſion, Berenga-. 


us was condemned for differing from the common opinion, 


a It was direted to Lanfranc in it was ſent by ſome adverſary to the 
\ormandy, but he being gone ro Rome, pope, 
ic 2 ang 
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and for alledging, in his letter, the arguments formerly uf44 
by Scotus againſt Paſchalius. Lanfranc, who was preſent 
at the ſynod, was obliged to purge himſelf of the ſuſpicion of 
holding too cloſe a correſpondence with this pretended 
herctick. However, as Berengarius was condemned yn- 
hearii, the pope held another ſynod at Verceil, and ſum- 
moned him to appear, He came not in perſon, but ſent 
two eccleftaiticks to make his defence, who, as Lanfranc 
teſtifies, gave up their maſter's cauſe, Berengarius waz 
therefore condemned a ſecond time, and Scotus's book, 


from whence he had borrowed his arguments, involved in the 


Tame ſentence, Inſtead of ſubmitting to the decifton of theſe 


two ſynods, Berengarius wrote in defence of Scotus, and 
dropped fome ſatirical expreſfions againſt Paſchaſius, the pope, 
and the church of Rome. His arguments appeared fo con- 
vincing, that ſeveral openly declared for his opinion, and 
even wrote in his favour, lt is true indeed, all thoſe writiney 
wcre ſuppreſſed, but the fact, for all that, is not the le 
certain. An antient author remarks, all France was in 
combuſtion on account of Berengarius, many learned men 
diſputed for 2nd againſt him, both by word of mouth and in 
writing. 

The doctrine of Berengarius muſt have been ſpread in ſe 
veral places, ſince Vitor II. Leo's ſucceflor, thought it ne- 
cellary to hold another council at Tours, to decide this con- 
troverſey. Berengarius being obliged to appear at this ſynod 
held in his neighhourhood, it - is pretended, he durſt not 
maintain his opinion, but acquieſced in the decifions of the 
two former councils, But we have only his adverſaries word 
for this. However, it he did recant, he repented of it after- 
wards, and continued, as before, to maintain his opinion, 
Whereupon he was cited by Stephen X. to a council held 
at Rome in 1059. Berenparius appeared, and if we mi 
believe the hiſtorians, moſt of whom were his enemies, ht 
durtt not defend his cauſe, Nay, he ſubſcribed a writing, 
wherein he is made to ſay, that the body of Jeſus Chrit 
was handled in a feniible manner by the- prieſts, and ground 
by the teeth of the communicants, Aﬀterwards, he ws 
compelled by threats, to burn with his own hand Scotuss 
book, from whence it was pretended, he had ſucked his errors. 
It muſt be obſerved, that though ſome ſay he durſt not de- 


fend his cauſe, yet others affirm, he diſputed a good while 


with Lanfranc and Alberic a monk of mount Caftin, How: 
ever, his ſigning the writing was not fo much owing fo his 
adveriaties aiguments, as to his being over-awed by thei! 

| threats 
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threats, You did not do it (ſays Lanfranc to him in one of 
his letters) for the fake of truth, but to avoid the death you 
were threatened with. Accordingly we find afterwards his 
heart conſented not to what his hand had done, ſince, nout- 
withſtanding his many recantations, he perſiſted in his old 
opinion to his dying day. 

In 1063, a council was held at Roan upon the ſame oc- 


1063. 


caſion, and another at PoiCtiers in 1075, where Berenga- wy— F 


rius was preſent, and even ran ſome riſk of his life, which 
ſerved only to give him a worſe opinion of his adverſaries, 
At laſt, Gregory VII. coming to the papacy, and being de- 
{irous to end this affair, which was ſo often renewed, held 
a council at Rome in 1079. Beforg the opening of the ſy- 
nod, he proclaimed a faſt for thirty days, ro beſeech God, 
that he would be pleaſed to grant the council the grace to 
diſcover the truth, It is ſtrange, after ſo many deciſions, 
conformable, as it is pretended, to the doctrine of the church 
in all ages, they ſhould ſtill be in ſuſpence what to believe 
in this matter. Berengarius made his appearance, and fign- 
ed a recantation more fuil and explicit than any of the 
former. He declares, that the bread and wine in the ſacra- 
ment are ſubſtantially changed, by the miraculous operation 
of the words of our Saviour, into the true, viſible, and 
living body of Jeſus Chriſt, not figuratively, and facramen- 
tally, but truly, properly, and ſubſtantially. T his recan- 
tation was as far from cauſing him to alter his mind, as the 
others. This appears from his being cited once more to a 
council at Bourdeaux, where he came and was condemned, 
He paſſed the reſt of his life in retiremen;z [near Tours, ] 
where he died in peace in 1088, 


Theſe particulars afford matter for ſeveral RefleQtions. RefieQions 
| In the firſt place, if. the doftrine of Berengarius was mani- 92 this dif- 


feltly contrary to the belief of the univerſal church, ſince 
the time of the apoſtles, it muſt be ſurpriſing there {ſhould be 
occaſion for ſo many councils on this ſubjet. In the ſe- 
cond place, the great number of councils, is a clear. evi- 
dence that Berengarius's opinion was ſpread far and wide, 
fince fo much pains was taken to ſtop its progreſs. Thicdly, 
it is no leſs ſtrange, that neither Berengarius, nor any of 
the biſhops and other eccleſiaſticks his friends, were ever de- 
prived, If Berengarius had ſincerely recanted, it would be 
eaſy to gueſs the reaſon of his being ſo favourably dealt with 
by the popes and councils. But beſides that theſe frequent 
recantations were a preſumption, that the Jalt was no {fin- 
crer than the former, there are very ftroug prooks of his dy- 
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Moſt noted 


eccleſfi- 


aſtic ks, | 


Aldred, 
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ing in his old opinion. And indeed, notwithſtanding his r res 
canting, Lanfranc always conſidered him as a ſchiſmatick, 
An anonymous autnor, who wrote eight years after his laſt re- 
cantation, clis him a heretick *, An evident fign that he 


went out of the world in his pretended error. it is true, 


Malmibury athirms, Berengarius died a catholick, that is, 
in the ſentiments of the church of Rome. But he was led 
into this miſtake, either by believing his laft recantation 


real, or fron: the honourable epitaph Hildebrand, biſhop of 
"Mans, made fox him after his death *, Without Goubt 
Malmfbury, who has - inſerted his epitaph in his hiſtory, 


could not imagine that a biſhop would beſtow fo great com- 
mendations ON a man that was aCtually a heretick, 
" Ta'ly, it may be further obſerved, that although the ac- 


_ count we have of Berengarius, is from his adverſaries, fe- 


veral of them could not forbear mentioning the great progre's 
of his doctrine in Germany, Italy, and particularly in 
France. As for England, it is no Wonder this controverſy 
madc leſs noiſe there than elf ewhere. The late revolution in 
that ifland kept the Engliſh intent upon other matters, [ 
ſhall cloſe my remarks with obſerving, that Berengarius's 


frequent recantations were very prejudicial to his doQtine, 


n an age like that, few perſons being capable of judging for 
themſelves in ſo intricate a caſe, "example and precedent 
ſwayed more than knowledge and conviction, Now it is 
certain, the appearances were againſt Berengarius, becauſe 
it was careſully given out, he recanted upon feeing his error, 
Nor a word was aid of the threats that extorted his recanta- 


tions, though. nothing was more certain by the reflimony of 


Laniranc himſelf. 
To finiſh what I have to ſay concerning the ſtate of the 


church, during the four firſt Norman reizns, nothing remains, 


þut to ſubjoin a brief account of the mo{t noted biſhops and 
other eccleſiaſticks, 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, who crowned William the 


conqueror, was a good and pious prelate, He had heen_ 
abbot of St. Peter's at Glouceſter, where he built the cathe- 
dral. Afterwards he purchaſed ſeveral eſtates in the neigh- 


bourhood of York, and annexed them to his archbiſhop: 
rick. He was | likewiſe a great benefaQtor to the abbey of 


Beverley y, 


w Baronius calls him a rotten here- Yy He went in pilgrimage throvgh 
tick. Hungary to Jeruſalem, which no Ere- 
| x He gives him a great charater for lich biſhop was ever known to have 
his learning and morals. ' done, S, Dune!m. 
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Though Stigand, according to the pretenſions of the Stigand, 


court of Rome, intruded himſelf into the archiepiſcopal 
ſe of Canterbury, and was for that reaſon ſuſpended by the 
pope, be performed however the functions of a metropoli- 
can, during the reigns of Edward and Harold. If William 
the conqueror refuſed to be crowned by his hand, it was 


urely to avoid a conteft with the court of Rome, for other - 


wiſe he treated that prelate at firſt with great diſtinction. 
When Stigand attended him into Normandy, the clergy 


there without regarding the pope's cenfures, paid him all 


the reſpe&t due to his rank. Afterwards, the conqueror had 
diferent thoughts of him, and cauſed him to be deprived 
by the council at Wincheſter. As ſoon as this prelate was 
removed from his dignity, the king no more regarded him, 
but threw him into priſon to force him to diſcover his hid 


treaſures, which were very conſiderable. But nothing be- Malm6, 
ing able to wreſt this ſecret from him, he ended his days in Srompt. 


priſon, After his death a little key was found about his 
neck, with a note directing to the place where his money 
was lodged, which was all ſeized to the king's uſe. " 

Marianus Scotus, born in Scotland in 1028, being thirty 
years of age, retired to a monaſtery at Cologn. He was at- 
terwards removed to the abbey of Fulde, where he wrote a 
gencral hiſtory of Europe from the creation to the year of 
cur Lord 1082. He died four years after, in 1086. The 
Scots were at that time very well received in Germany, where 


| aprince of that nation, who had ſerved under Charles the 


great, founded fifteen monaſteries, whoſe abbots were all to 
be Scotchmen. ; "Ap | 
Wulſtan, biſhop of Worceſter, had a great charaQter for 
his piety, which ſome have carried too far. It is pretended 
he wrought ſeveral miracles, as well in his life-time as after 


arianys _ 
Scot | 


COTUuS, 


Wulſtan, 
SZ Dunekmn. 


his death, It appears however, that Lanfranc, archbiſhop Brompt. 


of Canterbury, had no great opinion of this prelate's merit, 
fince he would have had him deprived by a ſynod for inſufh- 


ciency and want of learning. This gives room to ſuſpect 


Wulftan's virtue conſiſted in great ſimplicity, which is in- 
duſtrivuſly made to paſs for an extraordinary ſanity, Malmi- 
bury, who has writ his life, relates a circumſtance, which 
plainly ſhews this prelate's great conceit of his own merit. 
As the monks, who ſtood by at his death, exprefled great 
ſorrow for the loſs of him, he comforted them by afſuring them, 
they ſhould have in him a more powerful patron - after- his 
veath than during his life. | | 
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Lanfranc, whom I have had frequent occaſion to mention 
was born at Pavia, After finiſhing his ſtudies, he turneg 
monk, chooſing the abbey of Bec in Normandy, where he 
taught logick, and gained a great reputation, 1s frequent 


_ reproaching the reſt of the fraternity for their ignorance, wy 


the cauſe of his fortune, "The monks preferring a complaint 


_ againſt him to William the baſtard, who was then only duk 


of Normandy, he was obliged to go to court to juſtify him. 
ſelf, In his converſation with the duke, that prince was { 
charmed with his merit, that inſtead of puniſhing him, as his 
accuſers expected, he made him abbot of St. Stephen's at 
Caen, from whence he afterwards promoted him to the ſee 
of Canterbury. Lanfranc's credit, which was very great in 
the conqueror's reign, declined under William Rufus, for 
whom however he had procured the crewn, His death, 
which happened ſoon after in 1089, ſaved him perhaps a preat 
deal of trouble. He rebuilt the church of Cantetbur, 
burnt by the Danes in archbiſhop Elphegus's time, and fix- 
ed the number of the monks of St. Auguſtin, at one hundred 
and fifty, which before was not limitted, He gave them all 
a prior, inſtead of a chorepiſcopus, A famous trial, where. 
in he got the better of Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, and ea! 
of Kent, put him in poſleſſion of twenty-five manors, 
which that biſhop had ſeized. He paſſed for a great ftatel- 
man, as well as for an able and learned divine, His com- 
mentary on St. Paul's epiftles, and his eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
which is not extant, were works of great repute. But of all 
his writings, his treatiſe againſt Berengarius, concerning the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt in the ſacrament, was the moſt 
rema!kable, Notwithſtanding this teſtimony of the con- 


_ formity of his ſentiments to thoſe of the Roman church, 


Gregory VII. would fain have obliged him to come to Rome, 


- and give an. account. of his faith. Nay, he let him know, 
after ſeveral ſummons, that he ſhould be ſuſpended, in caſe he 


came not to Rome within four months. But Lanfrane 
never went, though he had time enough for the journey, 
for lie 61d not die til] eight years after *, 

Anſelm, who was abbot of Bec, before he was archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, was the moſt famous of all the Engliſh 
biſhops, for his conteſts with William Rufus, and Henry |. 


* Lanfranc exempted all the clerks, the juriſdiion Ky" viſitation of the di- 


or pariſh prieſts of the towns belonging ſhops, which might be the original of 


fo him, or where he was lord, or pre- peculiars, Eadmer, Brady, 
ſented to the living in any dioceſe, from 


The 
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The former- of theſe diſputes being of little conſequence, I 
ſhall not loſe time in deſcending to particulars, having elſe. 
where related what is material. I ſhall only obferve one 
circumſtance, which ſhows pope Urban's addreſs to get him- 
ſe}f owned in England. ES | 

Clement, the anti-pope being ftill alive, when Urban IT. Eximer 
was choſen, England refuſed to acknowledge either of the Þ- 25+ 
popes. In the mean time, Anſelm falling at variance with 
William Rufus, openly declared for Urban, contrary to the 
king's will and pleaſure. As their quarrel daily increaſed, 
the king ſought means to humble him. Too that end, he let 
Urbana know, if he would ſend him the pall deſigned for 
Anſelm, that the archbiſhop might be obliged to receive it | 
from him, he ſhould be owned for pope in England. Urban Þ+ 32+ 
liking the propoſal, ſent the biſhop of Alba, to do as the 
king deſired, However, this nuncio, without faying any 
thing of his having the pall, only told the king, the pope 
was ready to comply with his requeſt, provided England 
would acknowledge his authority, Upon this aſſurance, the p. 34 
king performed his engagement, and then wanting to have 


OS 


Antelm's pall in his diſpoſal, the nuncio told him, the thing 

was impraCticable, becauſe Anfelm refuſed to receive the 

pall from the hands of a layman. In this manner was the 

king impoſed upon, and forced to agree, that the archbiſhop 

ſhould take up the pall himſelf from the altar, where the 

nuncio had laid it [by conſent]. He never forgave the arch- 

biſhop, who, as has been related, was obliged to go to 

Rome, and afterwards to retire to Lyons, where he remain- 

ed till the king's death, 

During Anſelm's ſtay at Rome, he was preſent at a coun- Conteſt be- 
cil, where it was decreed, that all ecclefiaſticks, who for angry 6a 
the future received the inveſtiture of the benefices from the gm about 
hands of a layman, ſhould be excommunicated. In obedi- inveſtitures, 
ence to this decree, after his return into England, by Hen- Ow 
1y's own ſolicitations, he refuſed to do homage to that 4 hy: 
prince, and conſecrate the biſhops inveſted by the king. 

This refuſal was the ground of a more important diſpute 

than that with William Rufus, fince the point in queſtion 

was a prerogative, which the kings of England had been 
long polleſſed of. However, Henry being willing to act with 

caution, at atime when the court of Rome was grown very 
formidable by prevailing over the emperor, conſented that 

Anfelm ſhould ſend agents to Rome, whilſt himſeif diſpatch- 

ed ambaſſadors thither to plead his cauſe, and perſuade the 

pope to leave him in peaceaovle policfion of his right, _ p- 63. 
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| chal II, ſent word, he could not grant the king a thing 6 
_ exprels]y forbidden by ſeveral councils. Notwithſtanding thi 


refuſal, Henry was firmly reſolved to preſerve a privilege re. 
ceived from his predeceſſors. Accordingly, he commandeg 
the archbiſhop to do him homage, and conſecrate the biſhoyy 


inveſted after the uſual manner, Anſelm made anſwer, he 


could not obey the king, without diſobeying the pope and 
the decrees of the ſynod of Rome, to which he had himfelf 
given his vote, What is this to me, replied. the king, is the 


| ſynod of Rome, to deprive me of the prerogatives of my pre. 


deceſlors? no, I will never ſuffer any perſon, who refuls 
me the ſecurities of a ſubje, to enjoy eſtates in my domi- 
nions. And then ordered the archbiſhop to do as he re- 
quired, or depart the kingdom. Anſelm anſwered, he could 
do neither, but would go down to Canterbury, and there 
wait God's good pleaſure. The king and the lords of the 


Council were ſhocked at this anſwer. After debating the 


matter, the council was of opinion, that the king ſhould nat 
have fo great regard either to Anſelm, or the pope himſelf, but 
ſhould drive the one out of the kingdom, and diſengage him- 
ſelf from all dependence on the other. The king, not 
thinking it adviſable to proceed to theſe extremities of his 
pwn accord, ſummoned a general aſſembly or parliament. 


_ He repreſented to them the attempts of the pope upon the 


prerogatives of the crown, and the arrogance of the arch- 
biſhop, who behaved to him not as a ſubject, but as an 
equal, or rather a ſuperior, Upon theſe complaints the 
aſſembly agreed, that Anſelm ſhould be allowed a longer 
time for deliberation ; that in the mean while the king ſhould 
ſend ambaſſadors to the pope, to try to perſuade him amica- 
bly to deſiſt from his pretenſions, The archbiſhop of York, 
and two other biſhops, were charged with this ambaſly, and 
accompanied with two agents for Anſelm. The ambaſlla- 
dors had inſtructions to offer the pope this alternative, 


Either to relax in the point of inveſtitures, or to ſee Anſelm 


baniſhed, and himſelf loſe the obedience of the Engliſh, and 


all the profits accruing from thence. When theſe prelates 


had their audience of the pope, they repreſented to him the 
danger he expoſed himſelf to, in caſe he refuſed to comply 


| with the king. Paſchal made anſwer, he would not only 


loſe England, but his dignity too, rather than yield in, the 
leaſt. Anſelm's agents had likewiſe their audience apart. 
After which, the pope ſent two letters by them, one for the 
king, exhorting him ta deſiſt from his claim to inveſtitures, 
the cther for Anſelm, enjoining him to per{iit in ſupports 
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the cauſe of truth. The king by no means reliſhing this 


letter, would not communicate it to the lords. But Anſelm 


<zuſed his to be publickly read. 

Mean time, the king” 
liffered very much in their reports. The biſhops declared, 
the pope at a private audience told them, he was willing to 
indulge the _ the liberty of inveſtitures, provided he would 
in return give him ſatisfattion in other points ; but that he 
curſt not openly declare ſo much, left other ſevereigns 
ould claim the ſame privilege. Anſelm's agents, on the 
contrary, proteſted, the pope ſaid nothing like it, and ap- 
pealed for the truth of what they aſſerted to the letter ſent to 
the archbiſhop. What they alledged was the more probable, 
a5 the king refuſed to pruduce the pope's letter. Neverthe- 
Jes, there was no queſtioning the. teſtimony of the arch- 
biſhop of York, and the two other biſhops, without accuſing 
them of falſehood, and ſhameful prevarication. Anſelm him- 
{:!f was in ſyſpence, ſince they appealed to the pope for the 
truth of what they delivered, In this uncertainty, he thought 
it moſt adviſable to prolong the time, till he was better in- 
formed of the pope's intentions. To that purpoſe, he of- 
fered to communicate with the biſhops who had received in- 
yeltiture from the king, which he had hitherto refuſed, on 
condition he ſhould not conſecrate them, before he had heard 
from tne pope. This temper giving the king and council ſome 


ſatisfa tion, he had time allowed him to fend freſh agents to 


Rite, 

Whilſt the agents were at the court of Rome, the king, 
who bore theſe delays with impatience, ſent to the archbiſhop 
to conſecrate the three biſhops elect. Anſelm anſwered, he 


was ready tn conſecrate one of the three, who had refuſed _ 


to be in:volted by th: king, but for the others, he could not 
do i withovt the pope's conſent. Upon his declining the 
08, the k.ng commanded the archbiſhop of York to per- 


fur: the ſolemni., . But the biſhops who were to be conſe- 


craic, 1 gunced the authority, and would not ſubmit to it. 


This regar 4 for the pope provoked the king to that degree, 


= 


taat ke confiſcated all their eſtates, 

\s ſoon as Anſelm's agents were returned from Rome, 
tne King went down to Canterbury, and ſent to the arch- 
biltop to give him ſatisfa&tion, unleſs he would provoke him 
to new meaiures, Anſelm anſwered, he had received a let- 
ter from the pope, which was yet unopened ; that he would 
open It in his preſence, and govern himſelf according to the 


Pope's direftions, Henry, enraged at the preference the 


archbiſhop 


s ambaſſadors, and Anſelm's agents, 
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archbiſhop always gave to the pope's orders, replied, 
point in queſtion was not to know what the pope enjoined 
for he did not intend to ſubmit his prerogatives to his deter. 
mination, However, the archbiſhop was not to be Prevail. 

with, but remained firm to his reſolution. At laft 


| Henry willing to try all ways before he proceeded to othe 


meaſures, adviſed Anſelm himſelf to take a 9" to Rome, 


to ſee if he could perſuade the pope to relax. Anſelm wx 


very loth to go, but at length was prevailed upon, at the re. 


queſt of the biſhops and barons, who repreſented to him, 
that the journey could not poflibly do him any diſlervice. 
As ſoon as he was arrived in Normandy, he opened the 


ky pope's letters, where he found an abſolute denial of all thx 
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the king's ambaſſadors had reported. However, he purſue 
his journey to Rome, where he was quickly followed by 

liam Warelwaſt the king's ambaſſador, formerly employ. 
ed. at the court of Rome by William Rufus. The anibaſl- 
dor being admitted to Aaehcs, repreſented to the pope, 
that he was in danger of loſing England, if he perſiſted in 
depriving the king of his juſt prerogatives : adding, his mal- 


ter was reſolved to loſe his crown rather than part with the 


right of inveſtitures. And I, anſwered Paſchal, will foon- 
er loſe my life, than ſuffer the church's privileges to be thu: 


uſurped. This fo poſitive an anſwer entirely breaking of 


Eadmer, 
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the negotiation, the ambaſſador ſet out for England, and An- 
ſelm, who did not dare to return to his church, went and ftzid 
at Lyons, 

T his attempt not ſucceeding, Henry fent another embally 
to Rome, But as nothing new was propoſed, it ſerved only 


to -exaſperate the pope, who excommunicated the eat] « 


Mellent, and ſome other lords of the council, He even 
threatened Henry with the church's cenſures, but however c- 
clined pronouncing any againſt him, Mean time, Anſelm, pet- 
ceiving the pope dilatory in his proceedings, grew appreher- 
five, he might long continue in exile, and ſooner or later, 
the pope and king come to an accommodation, of which he 


might well be the victim. Wherefore, he reſolved to er 


gage the pope fo deeply in the affair, that there ſhould be 
no poſliblity of drawing back. For that purpoſe he made 


_ a viſit to Adela, counteſs of Blois, Henry's fiſter, and told 


her, that after a great deal of patience, he muſt now Q 

forced to excommunicate the king, unleſs he would fort- 

with deſeſt from his pretenſions. Adela being extreme!y 

troubled at this menace, endeavoured to procure an accom: 

modation, 'T's that end, ſhe defired the king her brothst 
| W 
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who was then in Normandy, to come to her at the caſtle of 
PAigle, where ſhe deſigned to bring Anſelm, that they might 
confer together. At this interview, things began, by means 
of the counteſs of Blois, to be in a better way. The king 
fearing the archbiſhop's threats, treated him very civilly. 
Anſelm, in return, ſhewed greater reſpect to the king than he. 
had hitherto done. "They were not long together before they 
yerceived in each other an equal defire to put an end to the 
conteſt in an honourable manner. "Thus diſpoſed, they a- The king 
micably ſought means to adjuſt the affair to their mutual ſa- ping of 
tisfation, As ſoon as an expedient was agreed upon, Hen- 
ry ſent William de Warelwaſt to the pope for his approba- 
tion. Paſchal's affairs were then in ſuch a fituation, that he 
did not care to break with England, He was hard preſſed 
by the Germans, who ſhortly after compelled him to fly for 
refuge into France. Matters therefore were accommodated 
upon theſe terms; the king was to renounce the right of in- 
veſtitures, and the pope to give the biſhops and abbots leave 
to do homage to the king for their temporalities, "Thus the 
pope and king got clear of . this troubleſome buſineſs, b 
a method as juſt as it was natural, and which ſhould have 
been taken at firſt, if both had acted fairly and honeſtly. 

This will evidently appear, if we impartially enquire into the 
ſtate of the queſtion, which perhaps may not be amiſs, fince 
this affair made fo great noiſe, and Anſelm was fo much con- 
cerned in it, | | aps | 

In the firſt place, I ſhall lay down what ſeems to me un- The true 
deniable, that ever ſince the time of Charles the great, ſo- ſtate of the 
vereign princes had enjoyed the right of inveſtitures, to ELIE 
biſhopricks and abbeys, by the delivery of the ring and paſl- 
toral ſtaff®, Gregory VII. was the firſt that attempted to 
ceprive them of this privilege, about the latter end of the 
Xlth century. The popes, his ſucceſſors, purſued the exe- 
cution of this project with the ſame earneiſtneſs, It muſt be 
conſeſſed, the kings themſelves gave the popes but two fre- 
quent occaſion to exclaim againſt their abuſe of this prero- . 
gative. Under pretence, that the biſhops and abbots could 
not take poſſeſſion of their benefices before they had received 
iaveſtiture, the prinees publickly ſold the biſhopricks and ab- 
deys to the beſt bidder, I ſay, ſold them, for, though the 


* Sigebert of Gemiblours (ad An. 


| and the right of inveſtitures. Baronius 
773.) relates that pope Adrian I. at a 


' and Peter. de Marca deny the autho- 
counct of one hundred and fifty three rity of this council, and affirm, it was 


biſhops and abbots, granted Charles the forged by Sigebert, to ſerve the intereſt - 
great the privilege of cleting the pope, of the emperor again Paſchal II, 


2 eleQions 
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eletions appeared canonical, yet the ſovereigns over-rylz} 
them, by having it in their power to refuſe inveſtiture to thoſe 
they did not like, "This alone was ſufficient to obtain th, 
eleCtion of ſuch as they recommended, no ecclefiaſtick ge. 
ring to be biſhop or abbot, without enjoying the temporal. 
ties. It was neceſſary therefore, in order to be eleCted, ty 
have the king's conſent, after which, the biſhop, or abbot, 
even before conſecration, received inveſtiture in the manne; 
above-mentioned. But beſides that, ſimony had too often 
a place in theſe eleftions, there was another reaſon, which 
ſeemed to juſtify the popes in their attempts to aboliſh inveſti. 
tures, namely, the princes, by inveſting the eccleliaſtick; 
not in the ſame manner as the laymen, and even before their 
conſecration, ſeemed as if they allumned to themſelves a power 
to grant ſpiritual juriſdiction. And this the popes repreſent- 
ed as a manifeſt uſurpation of the church's privileges. And 
indeed, it looked like it, becauſe of the two characters which 
were confounded in the prelate elect, namely, as miniſter of 
the church, and as temporal lord of the Jands annexed to his 
dignity. If the popes and princes had acted fairly, they 


would have carefully diſtinguiſhed theſe two charaRters, but, 


on the contrary, each thought it his intereſt to Jeave them 
undiſtinguiſhed. By that means the princes over-ruled the 
elections, and the popes took occaſion to diſpute with the {0- 
vereigns the right they were polleſſed of. For want of dif- 
tingutſhing therefore, aroſe a!l thoſe conteſts between the 
princes and popes. The princes declared they would never 
ſuffer any perſon to take poſlefiion of lands, held of the 
crown, without receiving inveſtiture at their hands. The 
popes, on their part,. maintained, it was unreaſonable, 
princes ſhould interpuſe in eletions, or pretend to convey a 
chcrafter which tne church alone had power to confer, 
Thus both ſides equally deviated from the true ſtate of the 
caſe. For it was very poſſible for a man to be a biſhop, or 
abbot, without being poſlefied of the lands held of the crown, 
in which caſe the prince had nothing to do. On the other 


Hand, princes would have reccived no manner of detriment 


from any one's conveying a ſpiritual character without their 
confent, as long as it was in their power to ſecure them- 


ſelves, before they put the prelates in pofſeſfion of the tem- 
_ poralities, But there was no poſlibility of bringing them to 


this point, whilit both fides remained inflexible. Thus, it 
is manifeſt, the expedient practiſed by Paſchal 11. and Hen- 
ry ]. was very reaſonable, and not at all prejudicial to the 
church's rights, or the king's pretuzative. Bur in all appear- 

ance 
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- OF ENGLAN D: TY 
ance, this affair would not have ended fo happily, if the 

pes circumſtances had not forced him to relax. This 
may be inferred from his behaviour to the emperor on the 
ame occaſion, to whom he could never be brought to grant, 
what he had now yielded to the king of England, | 

| have dwelt the longer on this part of Anſelm's life, be- Anſelm's 
cauſe it diſcovers the charaRter of that prelate, who was ho- life an 
noured with the glorious title of faint, as all were that zea- Roda: 
Jouſly adhered to the court of Rome. He was born in the p. 12, 13+ 
year 1033, at Aoft, a ſmall town in Italy, belonging now 
to the duke of Savoy, At ſeven and twenty years of age, 
he turned monk in the abbey of Bec, of which Lanfranc 
was prior, When Lanfranc was made abbot of St. Stephen's 
at Caen, Anſelm became prior, and afterwards abbot of 
Bec, from whence he was promoted to the ſee of Canterbury. 

He compoſed ſeveral theological treatiſes of which fa- 
ther Gerberon publiſhed the largeſt edition in 1676. His 
writings, according to the- teftimony of du Pin, are full of 
metaphyſical queſtions, argued with the appearance of a great 
deal of logick. The fame author obſerves, that Anſelm's 
letters are written in a leſs elaborate ſtyle than his other 
works. He is alſo the firſt who compoſed long prayers in the 
form of meditations. He paſled for a prelate of great learn- 
ing and an unbleamable life. He has been much applauded 
for his firmneſs in his conteſts with Willlam Rufus, and 
Henry I. But this firmneſs in maintaining the cauſe of the 
pope, which was gloried in for ſo many centuries, would 
not meet with that approbation at preſent. Anſelm died in 
1109, and was canonized in the reign of Henry VII. at the 
inſtance of cardinal Morton [the archbiſhop of Canterbury]: 

Gilbert, biſhop of London, was famous in the reign of Gilbert 
Henry I. chiefly on the account of his learning, which gain- bithop of 
ed him the appellation of univerſaliſt, Theſe kinds of names ©2250- 
were much in vogue at that time, as marks of honour for 
luch as were diſtinguiſhed in the ſciences. He wrote a com- 
mentary on David's pſalms ; and an expoſition on the lamen- 
tations of Jeremiah, which are {li]} extant in manuſcript. 

Olmund, biſhop of Salisbury, by birth a Norman, was carl ggaung 
of Dorſet, and privy-councellor to William the conqueror, biſhop of 
when he was made a biſhop. As in thoſe days every dio- arg 
cele had a different liturgy, Oſmond undertook the correcting Kniahtoi, 
that which was uſed in his. He rendered it more pure than it 
was before, by diſcharging a great many barbarous and rude 
expretions, and digeſting the whole in a more commodious 
method. This liturgy, ſccundum uſum fſarum, with theſe 

| emenda- 


Malachy. 
J. Hagulft, 


Ingdlph. 


Ingulph. 


P. 71- 
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emendations, 'was quickly received in the other dioceſs, 
and at length became common to all the churches of the 


kingdom. It is affirmed, that after Oſmund's death, in the 
year 1099, there were ſeveral interpolations thrown iq, 
which are by no means approved of at preſent, | 

Malachy, archbiſhop of Armagh in Ireland, is famous for 
his prophecy, concerning the popes - which were to ſucceed 
to the papal chair after his time. "Thele prediQtions are {till 
extent ®, and are a fort of riddles, of which endeavours arc 
uſed to give ſome interpretation, He died in 1150, at the 
monaſtery of Clereval in France, St, Bernard has given us 
his life. 

Ingulphus was known to William the conqueror, whey 
that prince, then duke of Normandy only, came into Eno. 
land to vifit king Edward. He attended him in Norman. 
dy as ſecretary ; but, ſome time after, reſigning that office, 
went in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, At his return, he turned 
monk in the abbey of Fontevraud, from whence he was ſent 
for, and made abbot of Croyland, by William the conque- 
ror, He died in 1109, after writing the hiſtory of his mo- 
naſtery, which is inſerted in the collection of the ancient 
Engliſh hiſtorians ©, 

offrid, abbot of the ſame monaſtery, and immediate ſuc- 
cetlor to Ingulphus, was the fi{t, as ſome pretend, that e- 
rected ſchools at Cambridge, where he ſettled four of his 
monks as profeſlors. If this be true, that famous univerſiy 


Halls very ſhort of the antiquity generally aſcribed to it 4, 


| Godfrid, prior of Wincheſter, was one of the beſt writers 
of his time, if we may believe William of Malmsbury, 
who affirms, he writ with great elegance and politenels, 
He compoſed, among other things, a panegyrick upon 
the Engliſh primates. But what is more conſiderable, he 


Teformed the breviary, by diſcharging all the barbarous 


terins; and making the ſtyle more pure and neat, Alford 


b They were publiſhed by Arnold 
Wyon. Rs 

c Publiſhed by Dr. Gale, Ingulphus 
was born at London in 1030, His 
father was one of king Edward the 
confeilor's courtiers. He was the firſt 
of our Engliſh hiſtorians after the con- 


gueſt, I: his hiſtory of Croyland, he. 


has occaſionally intermixed the ſtory of 


* our kings from the year 664, to 1091, 


Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, that the 
relation he bore to the conqueror, ma» 


3 


nifeftly biaſſes him in the ll acount 


he gives of Harold, 

4 This Joftrid, about the year 11144 
began a cuſtom which was afterwards 
praCtiſed by all the monks, Upon Goot- 
Friday, Arripping himſelf every year 
the waſte before all the convent, he 
was ſeverely ſcourged, This was done 
as a penance ſor their fins, and to make 
a deeper impreſſion of ovr Saviour's 
ſufferings, | 
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conjeures, this prior had a principal hand in correRing the 
liturgy of Sarum, which went under Oſmund's name *. 


The principal writers during the 


fur firſt Norman reigns, not mentioned 
by Rapin, amongſt his perſons of note, 


"William (1) of Poitiers or PiQtavien- 
fs, who, though a foreigner, and chaplain 
to the conqueror, has given us fo fair 
an account of the Norman revolution, 
that he has found good credit with 
moſt of our hiſtorians. — _ | 
Florence (2) a monk of Worceſter, 
wrote a chronicle, which ended with his 
life, in 1119, but was continued 5o years 
larther by another monk of the ſame 
monaſtery, He epitomized or tranſcrib- 
& Marianus, adding very many col- 
tions out of the Saxon chronicle, 
and other writers with much care and 


judgment, He is blamed for adhering 


ſo ſcrupulouſly to his authorities, as 
ſometimes to retain their miſtakes, 

Eadmerus (43) a monk of Canterbury, 
p lus Hiſtoria Novorum, &c. publiſh- 
& by Mr. Selden, has given us the 
tory of the two Wilkams and Henry 
|. from the year 1066, to 1122. It 
a work (as biſhop Nicholſon ob- 
ries) of great gravity and unqueſtion- 
able authority, Tho' he was intimate- 
ly acquainted with Anſelm, yet he has 
given a fair account of the mighty diſ- 
pute about 1nveſtitures. Selden fays his 
ſtyle equals Malmsbury, his matter and 
compoſure exceeds him. 

Ordericus Vitalis (4) was a monk of 
t, Eurcle's in Normandy, where he 
Ine! fifty-ſix years, He wrote an ec- 
telaftical. hiſtory in thirteen books, 
Wherein he has intermixed a great ma- 
dj things relating to our hiſtory. He 
k lad to bg immoderate in the praiſe of 
pus iriends, and the diſpraiſe of his ene- 
MS; and to be too large in his deſcrip- 
0 of Ittle matters, whilſt he paſles 


(:) Pidtavienſis, 
Ss. (5) Malmsbury. 


Ver. 11. 


(2) Florence of Worceſter. 
(6) Saxon chronicle, 


too curſorily over things of moment, 

William (monk and library-keeper)df 
Malmsbury (5) in his account de geſtis 
regum Anglorum, in five books, with 
ati appendix in twb more, which he 
ſtyles Hiſtorizz Novellaz, has made a 
judicious colleCtion of whatever he found 
on record, from the arrival of the Sax- 
ons, to the eighth year of the reign of 
king Stephen, 1142. He has had the 
higheſt commendations given him by 
ſome of our beſt criticks in Engliſh 
hiſtory, He is called elegant, learned, 
and faithful. Uſher tyles him the chief 
of our hiſtorians, 

The moſt noble monument extant-is 
the old Saxon chronicle {6} cr annals, It 


| begins from the birth of cur Saviour, 


anc ends with Stephen's death in I154. 
By the difterence of the ſtyle, and o- 
ther infallible marks, it is plain theſe 
annals were compoſed at ſeveral times, 
To the year 731, they chiefly follow 
Bede as to church affairs : but their 
account of the wars between the An- 
glo-Saxons and Britons is borrowed 
from no writer that we know of, 2nd 
therefore to them it is that we are in- 
debted for the relation of what paſſed 

in thoſe days. . Aſerius's hiſtory of 
Alfred and the annals correſpond in ſo 

many things, that the one ſeems to 

be a tranſlation of the other. In a 

word, they have been the founda- 

tion of all our hiſtories to the Nor- 

man conqueſt. 'They were publiſhed 

at Oxford in 1692, by Dr. Gibſon, the 

late biſhop of London, who, from all 

the manuſcripts, has made up the text 

as entire and complete as poſſible, with 

an elegant and proper verſion, void of 
afteted ftrains and unlucky miſtakes, 

which uſed to abound in works of this 

kind. 


(3) Eadmer. (4) Vi- 
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The reſtoration of the Saxon live: the reigns | 
HEenmy IL. andRicnary I. Containing tþ 
ſpace of forty five years. 


Th 
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5. Henmy IL ſurnamed PLANTAGENET. 


154. | HE Engliſh were too weary of the civil w: 


ys nad that had ſo long afflicted the kingdom, willing 


ati ah rngen to run the hazard of ſeeing them renewed. T houp 
crown with- the death of Stephen might have eaſily furniſh 
out oppoh- an occaiton for freſh commotions, they peaceably waited | 
con c., the duke of Normandy, who could not come into Englan 
Brompton, till fix weeks after he had received the news*, During tid 
R, Diceto. interval, not a man offered to diſpute his title. Beſides thak 
prince Wiiliam, fon of the decealed king, was a prince 6 
littie metit, the Jate proceedings of moſt of the barons 4 
gataſt his father, Kept them from adhering to the fortune ( 


* When he received the news he place, After that be came to Barbft 
was bclieging a cafJe in Normandy, and (now Barflear) where he waited ab0 
though perſuaded to do it, would not a month for a good wind. Brom? 
guit the fiege till he had reduced the p. 1043 Gervas. 
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the young Prince, for fear of putting it in his power to be 1154. 
revenged. Moreover, Henry was not only powerfui beyond Copy 
ea, but had alſo a great party in the kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt 
places Were in the hands of his creatures. And therefore, 
ſuppoſing William had bcen willing to try to place himſelf on 
the throne, he would have wanted the necellary aſhitance to 
accompliſh his deſign. "RR. | 

Henry then was crowned * the next day after his arrival, 1158. 
purſuant to the agreement made with Stephen, of which all CG 
the barons of the realm were guarantees ©, It was with ex- Heis crown- 
treme ſatisfaction, that the Englifa beheld on the throne, 2 Gurnts. 
prince deſcended by his mother from their ancient kings, and 
who gave the crown a brighter Juitre than ever, He added, Brompton, 
toit, as ſo many new gems, Poictou, Guienne, Saintonge, B 
Maine, Anjou, Touraine, and Normandy, of wh'ch he | p 
was in aCtual poſſeſſion. Mean time England, the moit con- | 
fderable part of his domininions, had endured ſuch violent 
ſhocks in the late reign, that, in order to recover its ancient 
ſplendour, ſome reſt was entirely neceſſary, "The moſt pro- 
per means to that end, was the putting it out of the power 
of the factious to excite new troubles. Accordingly Henry 
made that his chief buſineſs from the firſt hour of his reign. 
He began with demoliſhing the great number of caſtles that No demo- 
were fortihed in Stephen's reign, and ſerved only for ſanctu- 2 ogg 
ries to robbers, and diſturbers of the public . The biſhop Brompt. 
of Wincheſter alone had ſix of the moſt conſiderable, Gervale. 
which he forfeited for going out of the kingdom without IM 
keave, This firſt ſtep, which demonſtrated to the barons M, Paris. 
the king's reſolution to keep them in obedience, was follow- _ 
ed by another no leſs beneficial to the kingdom ; and that. 
was, the ſending away the foreign trooys entertained by Ste- He eigbands 
pien, Theſe foldiers, known in the Englith hiſtorians by t * foreign 
the name of Brabanſons, and in French by that of Routiesx Gor 
or Cotteraux, were a mixture of people fron feveral parts of Brompt. 
Europe, and particularly from Germany and the Low Coun- M- _ 
ties. As they profeſſed themſelves independent of any par- 
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* By Theobald archbiſhop of Can- 
tervury, on the nineteenth of Decem- 
ber, in the twenty third year of his 
53, at Weſtminſter, Some hiſtorians 
lay, he landed December the 7th, and 
was Crowned the 19th. R. Diceto. 
M. Paris. But, according to Gervas, 
he landed the $th, and was crowned 
mn 1i7th, Eis queen. Eleanor was 
Toned with him, Roger, archbiikop 


of York, was not at the coronation, 


Diceio. 


c He was choſen by all with com- 
mon conſent, and anointed king, R, 
Diceto, 

d fie reſerved however a ſerv, that 


had bzen built by peaceable men, and. 


kept them in his own kands- Brompt, 
Hoved. 
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1155. ticular prince, they ſerved indifferently whoever would en. 
Loy ——) ploy them, provided they found their account in it. Not tg, 
be regularly paid, they conſidered as an advantage, becauſ 
they took, occaſion from thence to plunder the friends » 
well as the enemies of thoſe that entertained them. So that 
uſually the affiftance of theſe troops became very burden. 
ſome to the princes themſelves for whom they fought, as the 
Engliſh had often experienced, Henry, willing to eaſe hiz 
people of this dead weight which had ſo long opprefled them, 
diſmiſſed alb the foreigners, without ſuffering one to remain 
in the country. William of Ypres, their general, did not 
ftay to be ordered to depart, the cold reception he met with 
at court, having already convinced him his abſence woul 
be very acceptable <, | 

He recals Had the new king ſtopped here, he might have been juſt 
the grants {1ppoſed to have no other view but the welfare and tranquill: 

made by Ste- "= , \ k 
phen. ty of the kingdom. But he plainly diſcovered, he wa 
Brompt. ſwayed by more lelf-intereſted motives when, ſhortly after, 
Mat. Paris. he revoked all the grants made by his predeceſlor, and re- 
ſumed all the lands, alienated from the crown, The poſſe. 
fors were extremely mortified, and loudly murmured, affim- 
ing, it was very unjuſt to deprive them of the reward 
their ſervicesf, Thoſe, eſpecially, that had ſided with the 
| king and the empreſs his mother, were filled with. indigna- 
tion, to ſee themſelves thus confounded with Stephen's ad- 
herents, Theſe, on the other hand, maintained, that in 
ſerving the king who was actually on the throne, they had 
done the part of faithful ſubjects, and in depriving them of 
their eſtates, a precedent was eſtabliſhed, which might one 
day be very prejudicial to the reigning king. There were 
ſeveral that even refuſed to compiy, but upon the king's z- 
prozch with an army to compel them, they were unable t 
Ar. Parte, Teſt. Only Hugh Mortimer preſumed to defend one of hi 
es c ſtles, which coit him the loſs of all kis others*. William 
Williamſon Of Blois, fon of king Stephen, fared no better than the rel 
ot Stephen, Henry deſpoiled him of whatever was eiven him by the king 
PT nga his father, and of a!l his lands left him none but thoe that 
G. Neub, | belonged to. his family, before Stephen's acceſſion to tie 
M. Weſt.” crown. And yet, he had an inconieſtable title by the g7e& 


_ mm. a —_ 


e This year William Peverel was unwillingly reſigned to him Jus caſt 
diſinherited for poifoning Ranulph earl of Scarborough. Brompt. | 
of Chefter : he turned monk, to avoid 8 Thoſe of Glouceſter, Worcelte, 
the puniſhment he juſtly deſerved, R, Bridgnorth, Wigmore, and Cleober, 
Diceto. Coleburgh. R., Diceto. M. Welt 

f William eart of Albemitle very | 


ment 
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ment of the king his father with Henry. But of what force 1155. 

ire treaties againſt breach of faith ſupported with power? Thus Gyn 

the nobles, enriched by the liberality of the late king, or of 

the empreſs Matilda, were ſuddenly impoveriſhed by Henry's 

wolicy, who had frequent occaſions to remark, how arro- _ 

rrant their riches had made them, Henry ſhowed alſo, that M. Paris, 

he ated from a principal of revenge, in depriving the barons 

of the new creation, of the honourable titles conferred on them 

by Stephen, on pretence they were beſtowed as a recompence 

for favouring an uſurper, | ; | 
After the king had taken all the precautions he thought ON 

woper for reſtoring tranquillity in the kingdom, he chole a 

council of the moſt eminent perſons as well of the clergy as 

the nobility. "Theobald archbiſhop of Canterbury, Thomas 

Becket archdeacon of the ſame ſee, Jately made chancellor, 

[Robert ear} of Leiceſter, chief juſticiary of the realm, were 

the principal. At the head of the cabinet council was Ma- 

tlda his mother, whom long experience and her own mil- 

fortunes had rendered wiſe at her coſt. Theſe two councils yo _— 

eing eſtabliſhed, Henry convened an afſembly general or ,;. king's 

naliament at Wallingford, where he cauſed the barons to fons. 

take the oath to William and Henry * his ſons, the firſt of —4arogh 

[whom died a few days after the ceremony. Before the af- 

kmbly broke up, the king conlented that the laws of Ed- 

ward ſhould be in force, and, of his own accord, confirm- 

e the charter of Henry I. his grandfather. "Theſe proceed- 

Ins of the new king gave great hopes to good men, whilſt 

they ſtruck the wicked with terror, who found themſelves 

oliged either to abandon the kingdom, or behave very diffe- 

rently from what they had hitherto done. They were very 

enſible they had to deal with a prince, who was fully re- 

ſolved to root out the licentiouſneſs introduced in the late 

relen, | 

Pope Anaſtaſius dying this year, Adrian IV. an Engliſh- Adrian IV. 


oy 
[man, ſucceeded to the papacy *. Tovad: 


' This prince was born this year, 


Feb, 28, in London, M, Paris, Ger- 
rele fays, it was in March, 
| His name was Nicholas Break - 


ſhear, faid to be the ſon of a bondman, 
belonging to the abby of .St. Albans, 
vhere being refuſed to be made a 
monk, he went heyond ſea, and im- 
proved ſo in learning, that the pope 
made him biſhop of Alva, and his Je- 


gate to Germany, and afterwards a 
cardinal, M., Weftm, ſays, he was 


deſcended of a noble family, in the 


territory of St, Albans, He proved a 
ſtout and ative pope, Though he held 
the chair but tour years, he put the 
city of Rome under an interdict, for 
inſulting one of: his cardinals, and ex- 
communicated William king of Sicily. 
Brompt. | | 

O 3 As 
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As ſoon as Henry had ſettled his affairs in England, hg 
croſſed the ſea, to do homage to. the king of France for the 
provinces he poſlcſſed in that kingdom. "Theſe poſſeſſions 
rendered him the moſt powerful vaſlal of the crown of 
France, and almoſt equalled him to the ſovereign himſelf, 
whoſe demeſns were- inconfiderable, in compariſon of what 
they were afterwards. As the dominions, Henry and hi 


Tacceſſ:rs were poſſeſſed of in France, proved the occaſion 


Reflections 
on the 
ſtrength of _ 
the. King of 
France, 


of numberleſs wars between the French and Engliſh, it will 
not be improper briefly to explain, wherein conſiſted at that 
time the ſtrength of the kings of France. Hence we hal 
be able to form a juſt idea of their power, and ſee the wide 
dilcrence, in that reſpeQ, between the firſt ſucceſlors of 
Hugh Capet, and thoſe who, in theſe latter ages, have ſwayed 
the ſcepter of that kingdom, _ | 
When Hugh Capet uſurped the crown upon the houſe of 
Charles the great, he thought the beſt way to fix himſelf on 
the throne was to make the Jate revolution turn to the ad- 
vantage of the French nobility. To engage them therefore 
to ſupport his uſurpation, he granted the provinces of which 


| they were only governors, to them and their heirs, by the 


name of fiefs. Theſe grants he confirmed by authentick 
charters, ſtipulating that the fiefs ſhould devolve to the 
crown in default of heirs, Moreover, he reſerved the right 
of confiſcating them for rebellion and other crimes ſpecified 


In the charters, By this immenſe bounty, he filled France 


at once with great numbers of powerful lords, or rather 
princes, who holding their Jands by hereditary right, became 
ſo many ſovereigns. The crown therefore had nothing left, 
but the governments Hugh Capet was pollefied of before he 


mounted the throne, But thele demeſns, to which he added 


ſome vacant governments, were very conſiderable, becauſe 


| His family was grown very powerfu] upon the Gecline of the 
* Houle of Charles the great, I am well aware, that all are 


not agreed Hugh Capet firſt changed the governments into 


 Fefs, that ſome make this alteration more remote, and others 


affirm it to ſpring from ſome of the firſt kings of that race, 


But, beſides that, the opinion, I have followed, is the mol 


probable, the difference of a few years, more or leſs, 1s of 
no moment with regard to the general ſtate of France, ol 
which 1 mean to ſpezk. F | | 

Among theſe fiefs, there were ſome diſtinguiſhed for their 
great extent. which were ſtyled peerdoms. Of this fort 
there were fix eccleſiaſtical, and fix lay. Put as the firit 


have little relation to the Engliſh hiſtory, it will be needleſs to 
| ; ment:ot 


| 
{ 


| 
l 
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mention them *, Of the ſix lay peerdoms, three were duke- ;: 
4ms, Burgundy, Normandy, Guienne, and tree cal ns, on ne 
Flanders, Thoulouſe, and Champagne, Eac'y f ele iy 


-« 4 ['Y , 


peers had vaſſals which held their lands of him. in ve ine 

manner as he himſelf held his peerdom of the crow: For 
nance, the duke of Normandy had for vailal the vie of 
Bretagne, by the concefhion of Charles the ample, who an- 

nexed this right to the grant made to Roilo. jjence we my 

ſee, how naked the crown of France was, nd how incon- 
fiderable 1ts revenues, 1n compariſon of wha: itney were af- 
terwards. To the time of Lewis VII. ſurnames the young, S 
who reigned in France when our Henry mounted the throne 
of England, the kings of France had not yet united any of 

theſe great fhiefs to their demeſns. Tt is eaſy therefore to per- 

ceive, that the new king of England, wo held the two 

moſt conſiderable peerdoms, beſides many ther provinces, 

was poſſeſſed of as much, or more lands in the kingdom, 

than the king of France himſelf. But, notwithitanding the 

narow extent of the demeſns of the crown, the kin of 

France was a very potent prince, by the aids he received | 

from his vaſſals z aids that were furniſhed ſometimes out of 

duty, and ſometimes voluntarily. When the kingdom was 

engaged in a war, With the advice and conſent of the itates, 

each vaſſal was obliged to find a certain number of troops ; 

and then it was, the ſovereign appeared at the head of a for- 

midable army. But when the king undertouk a war of his 

own accord, or for his own private intereſt, the vaſlals were 

at liberty to ſupply or refuſe their quota of troops. Nay, 

they looked upon themſelves as privil-ged to take up arms 

againſt him, in caſe of oppreſſion, or even for a bare denial 

of juſtice, Such being the nature of the French conſtitu- Mezerai, 
tion, it is no wonder, that in the hiſtory of that kinzdom, 

we find their kings marching one while with very inconſider- 

able forces, and another while at the head of numerous 

armies, "Their main ftrength confifted in the aids they re- 

ceived from their vaſſals. But matters were otherwiſe, when 

lome of theſe large demeſns, granted in fee, came to be united - 

to the crown, Then by degrees they found means to aboliſh 

the diſtintion between a neceſſary, and an unneceſſary war. 
Without regarding the approbation of the {tates, they obli- 

ged their vaſſals to furniſh them with aids at all times, con- 
founding inceſlantly the private views of the king, with the 


& They were the archbiſhopricks of Rheims, Laon, and Longres, and the bi- 
bopricks of Beauvois, Noyon, and Chalons., 
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1156. interelt of the public. They even made uſe of ſome of thei 
Ay Vaſlals to oppre(s the reft. This, added to the oppertunitis 
_— that offered ot courſe to unite ſeveral provinces to the crown 
for want of heirs, io increafed their f{trensth, that they wee 
able at length to keep the great men in obedience, but it Was 
by degrees, and after a long ſpace of time, that they arriveg 

at this hetyht of power. | 


Henry wages The defign to do homage to the king of France was not 
war with, his SRP" Pe ens | NE 
brother FE fols motive of Heary's crofing the fea, His chief aim 
Geoffrey. was to recover Anjou, te:zed by his brother Geoffrey, upon 
> rg the following claim. (Geoffrey Plantagenet earl of Anjuy, 
"ym father of theſe two princes, ordered by his Jaſt will, tha 
Heary his eldeft fon frowd inherit the poſleffions of Matilda 

their mother, which jiciuded Normandy, and her right to 
 Englany. To Geotbey bis ſecond fon, he left Anjou, Ta 

raine, and Maine; andit»>a third fon named Viiiiam, gave 

only the earldom of Mortagne. But, as it was unieaion- 

able, the emprels his wite ſhould be deprived of her polleſ- 

fions during her life, or Henry made to wait for her death 

without any inheritance; he added aiother clauſe in his 

will, namely, that Henry ſhould enjoy, till the empreſs 

death, the three earldoms aſhgned to Geoffrey, referviny to 

this Jaſt the cities of Lodun, Chinan, and Mirebel, tili his 

elder brother thould reign him the paternal eſtate, when in 
pollefion of Normandy, To f:cure the performance of this 

wiil, the earl cauſe his barons fviemnly to ſwear, never to 

fuffer his body to be buried, till his eldeft ſon had taken an 

oath to execute his Jait will. It was with great difficulty, 

Heary was perluaded to take this oath. He was of opinion, 

his father had greatly wronged him, in depriving him of 

tneſe three earldome,' which, according to cuſtom, ought to 

devolve to the eideit fon. However, rather than leave his 

father's budy unburied, he fwore to execute his will, Some 

time after, his mother Matilda reſigning Normandy to him, 
Geoftrey thought he might juſtly take potieffion of Anjou, 

but, (as it has been related) Henry drove him out of nat 
province. As ſoon as his bruther was on the throne of Ing- 

Jand, Geoffrey renewed his pretenſions, and, whilſt the king 

was employed at home, once moe took poſicion of An- 

jou. The Anjevins efpouſei! his cauſe, chooſing rather t9 

have a privats earl, thin be independence on the crown of 

England. Beſides he was zfffted by the king of Fratie, 

who was ever ready to leflen Henry's power. whom he look- 

ed upon as a very formidable neighbour. When the earl of 

Anjoau made his will, there was Jitle appearance of his fy 

- ſon's 
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Wins mounting the throne of England, for Stephen's affairs 1156. 
were in a profperous condition. For this reafon he confider- Loyd 
ed that kingdom, only as a thing to which indeed his ſon 
had a right to aſpire, but from which he was very remote, 
k was not reaſonable therefore that Henry, whilſt he waited 
for the empreſs's death, fhould be deprived of his father's 
mheritance, and this was the ground of his father's leaving 
him the three earldoms during his mother's life. To con- 
fder only the intent of this will, it was manifeſt, that as 
ſoon as Henry was in poſſeſhon of Normandy and England, he 
ſhould have reſigned Anjou to Geoftrcy, eſpecially as he had 
bound himſelf by oath. But he affirmed, the will was void, 
© 2nd his father had not power to deprive the firſt-born of the 
ratrimony received from his anceſtors, His oath therefore 
was the only thing that gave him any trouble. But he found Brompt. 
means to free himſelf from ' that ſcruple, by the pope's diſ- 
W penfation, which he eaſily obtained. As ſoon as he faw 
himfelf ſupported by this authority, he immediately reſolved 
upon a war with his brother, the profecution of which was 
the chief motive of his leaving England, After doing ho- Henry 4iſ- 
mage to the king of France, he marched towards Poictou, poſieiies F 
and took from his brother the cities of Mirebel, Chinon, yo" aol 
and Lodun, then entering Anjou, notwithſtanding Geoffrey's R, Diceto. 
refitance, he became matter of all the fortified places, and M- do 
drove him out of the country |, _— OR} 
The diſpofſefed prince would have been in a wretched The affairs 
condition, had not fortune thrown in his way the earldom of & Bretagne. 
Nantes, the inhabitants whereof voluntarily ſubmitted to 
im, As this event had very remarkable conſequences, it 
Wil not be improper to clear this matter a little. Conan the 
groſs, duke of Bretagne, had a fon named Hoel, and a 
uphter called Bertha, married to Eudo earl of Pontievre 
her relation, by whom ſhe had a fon called Conan, from his 
mother's father. Some ſuſpicions, well] or ill-grounded, in- 
(ucing Conan the groſs to difowri and Gilinherit his ſon ; Eu- 
0, huſband of Bertha, got pofſeffion of Bretagne, after the 
death of his father-in-law. notwithſtanding Hoel's eftorts, 
who had only the city of Nantes for him. Bertha's death, 
four years after, was the occaſion of freſh pretenfions. Co- 
nan her ſon, ſurnamed the little, pretending Bretagne was his 
mother's inheritance, to which Eudo his father had no right, 
allumed the title of duke of Bretagne. Eudo, on bis fide, re- 


| Thomas Becket, (made chancellor in 1155) was of great ſervice to king 


enry un this war, Gervaſe, | | , 
; I | ſolving 
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1156, ſolving to keep poſſeſſion of the dukedom, there arofe þs. 


ky tween the father and ſon a war which laſted many years, an 


| Nantes, which, after the death of Conan the groſs, made x 
| ſeparate ſtate under the domigion of Hoel, When the inhz- 


- ther had wronged him very much in dilinheriting him, Af. 


Geoffrey 


made earl of 


Nantes, 


covers Nor- 
thumber- 
land, 

M. Paris. 
Hoved. 
Brompt. 
R. Diceto, 
M, Welt, 


1157- 


War with 
the Welth. 
M. Paris. 
Brompt. 
GCervaſe. 


R. Diceto. 


 reditary {tandard- bearer of England. Upon a rumour which 


the earldom- of Huntingdon, which prince Henry his father 


ended in the entire defeat of Eudo, who was obliged to fly fo 
refuge to the court of France. 

Conan the little was no ſooner in poſſeſſion of Bretagne 
but he undertook to reduce to his obedience the city of 


bitants of Nantes eſpouſed the cauſe of Hoel, they did it 
from a motive of juſtice, being perſuaded, the duke his 4. 


terwards, they found themſelves fo deceived in the good oyi. 
nion they had entertained of him, that they expelled him, 
believing him incapable of defending them againſt Conan, 
who was preparing to attack them. From that time, Hoe] 
is no more mentioned- in hiſtory. Mean while, the people 
of Nantes, not being able to reſolve to ſubmit to Conan, 
call in Geoftrey, brother of the king of England, and own 
him for ſovereign. Thus Geoftrey became earl of Nante; 
immediately after his expulſion out of Anjou, but he did nat 
long enjoy his new earldom. 
After Henry had reduced Anjou, he returned to England, 
Upon his arrival he made a very advantageous treaty with 
Malcolm king of Scotland, who reſigned to him Carliſle, 
Newcaſtle, and Bamborough caſtle, contenting himſelf with 


had poſſefled. This reſtitution was doubtleſs very juſt, fince 
David, Grandfather of Malcolm, cauſed them to be ſurren- 
dered to him by treaties, at a time when Stephen regarded 
his own intereſt more than the public good. But in all ap- 
pearance Henry's great power contributed more than any 
thing elſe to the king of Scotland's moderation. 

It is ſurpriſing that the Welſh, when Henry was grown 
ſo formidable, ſhould cauſeleſly venture to make incurſions 
into his frontiers The ravages they committed fo provo- 
ked the king that he reſolved to be ſeverely revenged, - He 
drew together a powerful army, and marched into Wales, 
where he deſtroyed all by fire and ſword. Upon his approach, 
the Welſh retire to their mountains, where it was not pol- 
ſible to reach them, how much ſoever he endeavoured it. 
Nay, it happened one day, that his van-guard running into 
a narrow defile, were entirely routed. The terror this acct- 
dent {truck into the reſt of the Engliſh troops, was farther 
increaſed by the imprudent condu of Henry de Eſſex, hes 


run 
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mn through the army that the king was ſlain, he threw 1157. 
own the ſtandard, and fled, crying out the king is dead, Canyon 
This action, for which he was afterwards puniſhed ®, threw 
the Engliſh into ſo great conſternation, that, had not the 
king ſhewn himſelf to them to revive their courage, he 
would have hazarded that day the loſs of his whole army. 
Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, the Welſh thought them- 
ſelves very happy that the king, weary of ſo troubleſome a | 
war, was pleaſed to grant them a peace", By the treaty he M. Paris, 
reſerved to himſelf the liberty of cutting through their woods 
large roads, which might, ' whenever he had a mind, give 
him entrance into their country. He cauſed them alfo to tur- 
render certain caſtles, taken by them during the troubles of the 
late reign ®. 

in the beginning of the next year, Henry's family was in- 7x; 58. 
creaſed by the birth of a ſecond ſon ?, who was named Richard | 
A few days after he renewed the ceremony of his coronation The birth of 
in the ſuburbs of Lincoln 9, not daring to do it within the PF7:2ce 
walls of the city. He ſhewed himſelf more ſuperſtitious in this "amen | 
point, or perhaps more condeſcending to the prejudices of the Hoveden, 
people than his predecciior Stephen. 

A year after, a third fon was horn to the king, who was 1159. 
called Geoffrey, TFhis year he was crowned a third time at Gay 
Worceſter, together with the queen, Theſe ſuperfluous Birth of 
coronations, very frequent in thoſe days, ſeemed to be deſigned Goome. 
only to amuſe the people, and intimate to them, tat the R. Diceto, 
king really intended to keep the oath which was taken on = 1 
theſe occaſions. At this latit ſvlemnity, the king and queen 71, king | 
coming to the oblation, Jaid their crowns on the altar, and and queen | 
vowed never to wear them more. From thenceforward the 2Evcr wear 


| | : ; their crowns _ 
cuſtom of the kings wearing their crowns during the cele- apai ts 


| DO x O # = ; 
dration of the great feſtivals, was by degrees diſuſed, at lealt Hoved. 
we find but few inftances in the following reigns. About ©: Nor. 
2 n = - Salas New money, 
this time Henry ordered the money to be new coined, the 11,,.,, 


current coin'of the kingdom being very much debaſed during 8. Dicets, 
the reign of Stephen . | | MM. Paris. 
Thele peaceful employments not ſuiting the warlike tem- The deth 
. I 6 £ Qecr As 
per of this monarch, the death of his brother Geoffrey, wendy, 
Es | | Ee ; brother, 
m He was ſhut up in a monaſtery of ter, and did him homage,-------- S$4v1s | 
Reading, and had his eſtate confiſcated. omnibus dignitatibus ſuis, The next 
« Paris, year ty met at Cariifle, but part- 
. 2 Heordered a fleet to be got ready, ed'not v-ry good friends. Hoved, 
in order to invade them by ſa z where- P In September, at Oxford. Brorpt. 
upon tney ſubmited to him. Brompt. 23 At Wi kturd. 
9% This year alſo .Malcolm, king of T See note on the coin, at the end of 
Scotland, came to king Henry at Cheſ- this re:zgn, &c, — 
| which 
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1159, Which happened ſoon after, gave him an opportunity gf 
Cd entering upon action. As ſoon as this prince was laid in his 
ws of grave, the duke of Bretagne ſeized the city of Nantz, yimh 
Brompe, he whole earldom of that name*. But Henry claimed i 
Cervaſe, as heir to- his brother, and to profecute his pretenſions, he 
ray wand paſſed into Normandy, with ſo conſiderable forces, that it 
{. Faris: plainly appeared he would not be diſappointed. Whilſt he 
' waited for the ſeaſon's permitting him to enter upon his 
expedition, he made a viſit to the king of France, with 
Jefign to gain him to his ſide, or at leaſt prevail with him tg 
{tand neuter. He was very ſenſible, if Lewis interpoſed not 
in this affair, the duke of Bretagne could not give him much 
?...:2ecf trouble. Amidft the civilities he received from Lewis, he 
7 ys ed- ſo artfully flattered him, that before they parted, a marriage 
EE was concluded between Henry's eldeſt ſon, who was but 
France. five years of age, and Margaret the French king's daughter, 
Diceto. an infant of five or ſix months old, Having thus ſecured 
MO: France, he went and headed his army, with a reſolution to 
Argentre. take the city by force, if Conan refuſed to give him peace- 
L 2.c. 15. able poſſefhon. As Conan was by no means a match for 
the king of England, he was conſtrained to give way to his 
power. But the conqueſt of Nantz was not the only benefit 
| Henry reaped by this expedition. Before he quitted Bre- 
tagne, he made a treaty with Conan, whereby the duke 
obliged himſelf to give his daughter Conſtance in marriage to 
Geoffrey, Henry's fon, who was yet in his cradle. By this 
marriage, celebrated five years after, notwithſtanding the 
bridegroom's youth, Geoltrey became duke of Bretagne upon 
the death of his father-in-law. | 
Henry's de- The large dominions Henry poſſefled, and the earldom 
_— of Nantz, which he had. Jately acquired, with hopes of ad- 
M, Weft, Ging one day to it all Bretagne, were not ſufficient to con- 
tent him. His ambition ſtill increafing as he made new ac- 
queſts, he undertook to revive his queen's titie to the earldom 
of Tholouſe, which was of a very great extent. His late alli- 
ance with Lewis the young, made him hope that monarch 
would give him as littledifturbance in Languedoc as in Bretagne, 
and leave him at liberty to extend his frontiers on that fice, 
But he was miſtaken in his conjectures, I ſhall firſt clear queen 
Eleanor's title to Tholouſe, and then ſce what was the iſlue of 
that expedition. 
William IV. earl of Tholouſe, cotemporary with the 
conqueror, had but one daughter called Philippa, married to 


s Whereupon Henry deprived him of the earldom of Richmond, of which he 
was pofietded in England, Brompt, "A 
William 
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William VIII. earl of PoiQtiers, Eleanor's grandfather. By II59. | 
this marriage, the earldom of T holouſe was to fall one day Gyn 


t> the houſe of Poitiers, which was alſo in poſſeſſion of | a pms 
ILIC LO QO- 


Guienne, But William, father of Philippa, imagined he 


could ſecure it in his own family, by ſelling it to Raymond of Cat. mig. 


& Giles his younger brother. This ſale, real or pretended, *4 
would have been but a weak means to deprive the counteſs 


of Poitiers of her father's inheritance, if certain accidents Chr. Nor, 
had not favoured Raymond, who continued in poſſeflion of Bromet. 


the earldom of 'Tholouſe, after his brother's death. The 
deſign of the earl of Poiftiers, husband to Philippa, of mort- 
caging his demeſns to William Rufus, in order to equip 
himſelf for his voyage to the Holy Land, being fruſtrated by 
the death of William, he applied himſelf elſewhere, and at 
length raiſed the money by mortgaging his revenues for ſe- 
veral years. His expences on that occaſion, and his miſ- 
fortune in loſing all his equipage, conſtrained him to return 
home, where however he could expect no ſupplies, by rea- 
ſon his revenues were all mortgaged. Raymond of St, Giles 
embracing this juncture, offered him a conſiderable ſum, to 
renounce his right to the earidom of Tholouſe. As matters 
then ſtood with the earl of Poitiers, he readily liſtened to 
the propoſal, and made an agreement with Raymond. By 
the agreement, Raymond kept poſſeſſion of the earldom, 
which his poſterity enjoyed after him, without any diſtur- | 
bance from the ear] of Poictiers, or his ſon William 1X. 
After the death of this laſt, Lewis the young, who married 

Eleanor his only daughter. and heir, revived the pretenfions 
of the houſe of Poictiers to the earldom of "Tholouſe. He 
maintained that, the ſale made by earl William to Ray- 
mond was a feigned thing. And ſecondly, that Raymond 
impoſed upon the eaſy nature of the earl of Poictiers, and 
purchaſed his right at too cheap a rate, Laſtly, that he had 
not even paid the whole of the covenanted ſum. From 
hence he inferred, that the bargain was void, and confe- 
quently Eleanor ought to poſleſs whatever Philippa her 
grandmother was entitled to, repaying to the earl of Tho- 
louſe what the earl of Poitiers had received. Raymond V. 
who was then earl of T holouſe, was extremely embarreſled 
on the account of theſe pretenſions, In vain did he plead 
preſcription, which is ſometimes of ſervice in private affairs. 
That was too weak a fence againſt a piince, who was able 
to bre:k through it by force of arms. However, after a 
long negociation the affair was ended, by a marriage between 


earl Riymond and Conſtance, fifter of Lewis, and widow of 
| Euftace, 
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1159. Euſtace, ſon of king Stephen, On account of that martiagg, 
Wome Lewis dropped his preteniions, and as long as he lived with 
| Eleanor, the earl of Tholoufe remained unmoleſted, 
Eleanor's ſecond marriage created Raymond freſh diftur. 
bances. Henry, who was poſletied of the ſame rights the 
king of France had relinquiſhed, Jaid claim to the earldom of 
Tholouſe for the ſame reafons Lewis had before urged 
Raymond again pleaded the fale made to his grandfather, 
the reſignation of the houſe of Poitiers, beſides a lon 
poſſcflion, which exceeded the time allowed by the Jaws for 
Catel, A preſcription, Upon thele grounds he reſolved to keep 
Pol. Virg- poſſeſſion of the earldom, This was the ſtate of the cafe 
which was to be decided by arms. - To execute his projet 
the more eaſily, Henry made an alliance with Raymond, ear 
of Arragon and Barcelona, and engaged the king of Scotland 
to lend him a powerful aid*, As foon as his army wg 
ready, he marched towards Languedoc, took Cahors in his 
way, and went and fat down before T holouſe. 
1160, Lewis the younger, who could not behold Henry's preat- 
neſs without jealouſy, had uſed ſuch expedition, that he 
1161. bad thrown himſelf into Tholouſe a few days before. The 
— large extent of that city, and the French king's ſuccours, 
1162. rendered the fiege ſo difficult, that Henry did not think 
——  / himſelf able to accompliſh his undertaking. Wherefore, 
Henry be- he raifed the ftege, and returned into his own dominions, 
hc" Tho- Mezerai ſays, he might eaſily have taken the city, if he had 
Gervas. Not made a conſcience of befieging his ſovereign, But one 
Mezerai. can hardly believe this to be the real motive of his retreat, 
Prompt: fince on other occaſions he did not ſeem to have fo great 1 
R. Diceto. Tegard for the king of France, Be this as it will, he marched 
Fitz. Step. back to Normandy, leaving the cuſtody of Cahors to Tho- 
mas Becket his chancellor. In his return, he went into 
le Beauvoiſis, where he committed -great ravages, in revenge 
of the king of France's breaking his meaſures. At the {ame 
time, Simon, earl of Montfort, delivered to him his caſtles 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, by means of which the com- 
Peace be. Munication with Orleans was entirely cut off, The advan- 
tween Hen- tage theſe caſtles gave him, forced Lewis to fend propoſais 
ry and Lewis for a ceſſation of arms, which was agreed upon for a year, 
Hom During the truce, the two monarchs conciuded a peace, 


Hovci1en, 


_ Tt He was accompanied, beſides, with tage, which amounted to one hundred 
one of the kings of Wales, and all the and eighty theuſnd pounds, At 11 
earls and barons of Eng)znd, Normandy, fiege died H:imo, ſon of the carl of 
Aquitain, Aniou, Caſcogir:, &c, For Glouccſter, Gervas. | 
the charge of this war, he raiſed a ſcy- | 
AY 
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which confirmed the treaty made at Paris, without any men- 1162. 
fon of Tholouſe, So that Henry preſerved, during his life, Gyouuy 
his pretenſions to that peerdom, and by his death left them to | 
his ſucceſſor, who thought fit to reſign them. | 

William, earl of Blois, ſon of king Stephen, died in his Diceta, 
return from the Tholouſe expedition, where he had attended Hoved. 
the king. | —” 

Pope Adrian dying in 1159, the election of a new pope Death of 
occaſioned a ſchiſm, which long divided Chriſtendom. "The —--— oi 
majority of the cardinals elected Rowland a native of Siena, M. Parts. 
who took the name of Alexander III. The reft choſe car- Hoveden. 
dinal Otavian, who ſtyled himſelf Vitor V. Almoſt all the _ 
qriftian princes owned Alexander for pope. But the Germans *** 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Vitor, who finding himic!f ſupported by 
the emperor Barbaroffa, drove his rival out of Rome, and 
forced him to ſeek for ſhelter in France. 

"The laſt peace between the kings of France and England, 
was only a confirmation of the treaty of Paris, wherein a 
marriage between Henry's eldeſt ſon and Margaret, daughter 
of Lewis, was agreed upon. The princeſs was to have for Chr. Nor. 
her dower the city of Gifors, and part of the Vexin, which, Hoved. | 
for that purpoſe, were to remaſn in the cuſtody of the 
knights templars *, tiil! the marriage was ſolemnized. Pur- Brompt. 
ſuant to this treaty, chancellor Becket was fent to Paris, with 
a maznificent retinue, to demand the young princeſs,. who 
was to be educated in England till ſhe became marriageable. 

Shortly after her arrival at London *, Henry ordered the Marriage of 
nuptials to be celebrated, though the bridegroom was but Be young 
ſeven, and the bride but three years old: Upon which, Loved: 

the knights templars, thinking he had ſufficiently performed M. Paris. 
his promiſe, put him in poſſeflion of Gifors. - This precipi- Me Weit- 
tation occaſioned the renewal of the war between the two 

kings. Lewis complained that the king of England had A war be- 
brived the grand maſter of the temple. Henry maintained, pu veg 
that, having performed his part of the treaty, he had not in- -— x00 Wits 
jured the king of France in taking poſleſſion of Gifors.. This 


| * The order of the knights templars, and growing too potent, they were ſup-- 
lnſtitnted by Gelafius in 1119, had the preſſed by Clement V. 1300, and by the 
name from dveclling in a part of the council of Vienna, 1312,, the maſter 
temple at Jeruſalem, aſſigned them by of the temple here in England, was ſum- 
King Baldwin, They were but nine at moned fo parliament, from whom the 
fir, 2nd their buſineſs was to lezd in minitter of the temple church has his 
thr armour, chriſtian ſtrangers and name, 

Pugrims though the Holy Land. They w Brompton ſays, it was not till ſome 
increaſed ſo at length, that they bad years after --=--- Aliquot annis clapſis. 
Ueteltates in all parts of chriftzadom 


war, 
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1162. War, which laſted but a very little while, was ended by the 
Ly mediation of Alexander III, lately arrived in France, © His 
Treaty of Jegates, who were ſent before, preparing the way for an ac: 
Mi. Paris, Commodation; the two kings went together to receive the 
M. Weſt, Pope at Torcy upon the Loire. When they came near him 
The refyc® chey both alighted, and, each taking hold of a reign of his 
ER bridle, conducted him to the lodgings preparing for him, 
kings. All theſe events, namely, the conqueſt of Nantz, the 
Uncertainty fitepe of Tholouſe, the marriage of prince Henry, and the 
pork ny mon war with France, paſſed between the years 1159, and 116g, 
gcingevents. I have ſuſpended my judgment upon the particular dates if 
each, by reaſon of the diverſity among hiſtorians on tha 

Echard. head. Upon this account perhaps it is, that a famous mo- 
dern has compriſed all theſe particulars within the compaſs of 
eight or nine lines. | | 

1162. Afcer ſettling the affairs which detained him in France four 
© _ years, Henry returned into England in 1163. His prefent 
"The flou- Condition gave him room to'hope nothing could diſturb his 
riſhing —o happineſs. He had made a peace with France, which pro- 
— ky bably would be laſting. The Welſh remained quiet in their 
Hoved. own Country. ' he king of Scotland had given a viſible proof 

of his detire to live in peace, by reſtoring all the places that 
might have occaſioned a war. On the other hand, England 
was in a profound tranquillity, the Normans and Engliſh 
being equally ſatished with their ſovereign, In this fo quiet 
a fituation, Henry thought he might congratulate himſelf 


| difturbed upon his happineſs, when, on a ſudden, the pride ard obſti 


by Becket. nacy of one- of his ſubjects raiſed a ſtorm, the allaying of 
which coft him a_thouſfand vexations, with the loſs of his ho- 
An account novr, | mean Thomas Becket, He was fon of a citizen of 
of him. London * by a Syrian woman?, and ſpent his yauth in the 
—_ ſtudy of the law. He grew io famous at the bar, that he 
_ was taken from thence, and made archdeacon of Canter- 
bury *. In the beginning of th's reign he had certain at- 
fairs to manage at court, which gave him opportunity 0 
making himſe'f known to the king, and gaining his eftecn.. 
Henry conceiving a preat opinion of his merit, quickly gave 
him a ſenſible mark of his eſteem, by conferring on him the 


x Gilbert Becket. He lived where grimage to the Toly Land. Brompte 
St, Thomas's hoſpital tands, Brompt. Z "he firſt preterment he had ws 

y Her name was Vatiidis, ſaid to be the living of Bradfield, to which lie was 
d2ughter of a Saracen, who had taken prefented by the abbey of St. Aivans 
Gilbert, ſheriff of London, Becket's M. Wekt. 
father, priſoner, when he went in pil- | i ” 
d1g1y 
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dignity of high chancelor *., In the diſcharge of this emi- 1163. 

nent office, Becket bchaved to all the world with ſo much Cn 

pride and haughtineſs, as rendered him extremely trouble- Made _ 

{ome to his equals, and inſupportable to his inferiors. Above ger 

all things, he was a lover of pageantry and ſhow *, He is Brompt. 

iid in the war of Tholouſe, where he attended the king, Fitz. Steph. 

to maintain at his own expence, ſeven hundred knights, and ** * 

twelve hundred foot, But if he was haughty to all bthers, he 

was not ſo with regard to the king. Upon all occaſions he 

ſhewed himſelf ſo entirely devoted to his will, that the king 

conſidered him as one always ready to facrihce every thing 

to his ſervice, Whilſt he was thus prepoſſcfied in his favour, xroveg, 

he received the news, in Normandy, of the death of Theo- M. Paris. 

bald archbiſhop of Canterbury. 'T his appearing to him a M. Wet. 

favourable juncture to execute certain premeditated deſigns, | 

he reſolved to procure the archbiſhoprick for Becket, as a 

perſon who might be very ſerviceable to him. How little and arch- 

inclination ſoever the monks of St, Augzuſtin's had for Becket, biſhop. 

whom they thought too much a courtier, the king's recom- 

mendation was fo urgent in his behaif, that he was eleed 

and conſecrated a little before that prince's return *®. As ſoon Sends the 

3 he ſaw himſelf fixed in that high ſtation, he ſent the great . dF 7 

ſal to his benefactor, who little expected it, and ſuddenly and alters bly 

altering his manner of living, he wore a monk's habit with way of liv- 

ſackcloth next his ſkin, and kept only a few domeſtick ſervants ——_— 

dothed very plain, By theſe and. other things of * the like Gervas, ; 

nature, he ſhewed, that he was reſolved thoroughly to reform M. Paris 

his life, or had ſome great defiga in his head, It was ſome 

ume before his intentions could be diſcovered, till at Jength it 

was perceived, that on all occaſions he was alpiring to an in- 

leyendent power. _ | Bog ny 
| have already remarked in ſeveral places, how much the The reaſon 

power of the clergy was increaſed to the prejudice of the royal of the kings 

authority, Henry, who had ſeen very bad effefts of it Fomer'® 

In the reign of Stephen, reſolved at his acceſfion to the 

nown to reduce this exorbitant power within due bounds. 

For that purpoſe, he began with the nobility, that their 

non with the clergy might the Jeſs obſtruct his deſigns. 

The affairs which employed him ſome years in France, pre-_ 

rented him from immediately ſetting about this work. But ger, 

4 ſoon as he was clear of theſe hindrances, he refolved to 


* Upon the recommendation of The- dles, and excecded any earl in his ex- 
0dald archbiſhop of Canterbury. Ger- pences. Brorpt. 
. ; c After the tee had been vacant one 
He had ſilver bits in his horſes bri- year, one month, and fourtezn days, 


0h, 11, 1 | beg'n 


Vas 
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1163, begin it the moment he returned to England. This was the 
ww cauſe of his fo earneſtly recommending Becket to the ſee gf 


Canterbury, becauſe he expected a greater compliance from 


- him than any other. The point in hand was. the reformin 


ſeveral abuſes very detrimental to the ſtate, but advantageouy 
to the clergy, and conſequently very difficult to be remedied, 
unleſs the biſhops themſelves lent their aſſiſtance, There 
was need therefore of great addreſs, and of aQting in con- 
cert with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, in ſo nice an affair 
To that end, it was neceſlary to fill the ſee with a perſon on 
whom he could depend, and none ſeemed fo proper zz 
Becket, whom he had loaded with favours. The arch- 


| bilhop's returning the great ſeal, made the King imagine he 


Becket 
reſolves to 
oppoſe the 
king, 


An abuſe 
the king 
propoſed to 
redreſs, 
Bromprt, 
Hoved. 


was miſtaken in his conjeQtures. Perhaps his vexation at it 
cauſed him not to humour the pride of this prelate, to whom 
he could not forbear, at his arrival in England to ſhow ſome 
coldneſs. In all. likelihood, Becket had been acquainted 
with the king's deſigns whiltt chancellor, and was then diſ- 
poſed to approve them, but, after his promotion to the 
archbiſhoprick, had taken a contrary reſolution. Notwith- 


. ſtanding his obligations to the king, he was determined to croſs 


him in his projects. He flattered himſelf with gaining im- 


mortal glory in a vigorous defence of the caule of the clergy, 


which was affeCtcdly called the cauſe of God. 
One of the greateſt grievances to be redrefſed, was the 
remiſineis in puniſhing prieſts convicted of any crime, The 


| clergy having by degrees acquired an abſolute power over 


all that belonged to their body, when a clergyman was ac- 
cuſed, the matter was tried in the ecclefaſtical court, from 
whence lay no 'appeal. But the trials were formed with 


ſuch indulgence to thofe the court could not but condemn, 


. that the moſt enormous crines were puniſhed only with de- 


Prompt. 


gradation, and others with a ſhort ſuſpenſion, or eaſy confine- 
ment. The laity could not, without extreme concern, fe 
themſelves ſubject to the utmoſt rigour of the law, for 
offences which rendered clergymen hable only to ſome {light 
corrections, and loudly complained of it. On the othe 
hand, the clergy, ſure of impunity, daily committed upon 


| the laity outtages which they durſt not repel, for fear of it- 


LS. [i 


 Curring a puniſhment, "This abuſe which was already cat- 


ried too far, increaſed every day. It was proved in the pre- 
ſence of the King, that ſince his acceſſion to the crow, 
above a hundred murders were committed in the kingdom by 
the ecclefiaſticks, of whom not one was puniſhed with degra- 
dation, the uſual penalty enjoined in the like cales by the 

| Canons 
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canons. What was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, the biſhops gloried 1162. 
in their indulgence. They believed they could not give ſurer Cound 
marks of their zeal for religion and the ſervice of God, _ 
than by maintaining, to the utmoſt of their power, theſe 
pretended immunities of the clergy, and confequently all the 
abuſes that ſprung from thence. | 
Things ſtanding thus, it happened, a little after the Thegrft oc. 

king's return, that a clergyman of the dioceſe of Sarum. cafion of the 
committed a murder. "Ihe matter being brought to the roam ol 
archbiſhop's court, it was decreed, the murderer as a Pu- king and 
riſhment for his crime, ſhould be deprived of his benefice, Becket. 
and confined to a monaſtery ©. "The king being informed of rare. dp 
the ſentence, very warmly expoſtulated with the arch- 
biſhop f, for puniſhing ſo ſlightly a crime which was death 
by the laws of the land, Becket received this expoſtulation 
25 if it had been entirely groundles, and boldly afferted the 
immunities of the church and privileges of the clergy. He 
affirmed, an ecclefiaſtick ought not to be put to death for 
any crime whatever. Henry replied, that being appointed The king 
by God to adminiſter jultice to all his ſubjects, without diſ- would have 
tintion, he did not underſtand wh, theſe pretended immus- Os Cone 
mn 4 j :cd in the 
nities ſhould ſcreen malefactors oi what order foever, from civil courts, 
the puniſhments they deferved : that it was improbable, (od R. Diceto, 
ſhould take pleaſure in authorifing offences in his miniſters, + Pans. 
who rather ought to be puniſhed more teverely than laymen, 

Then he declared, that ſince the eccleſiaſtical court was fo 

favourable to clergymen, his intent was, that heinous of- 

fences, ſuch as murder, robbery, and tne like, ſhould be 

tried in his courts. Becket made anſwer, he would never Becket op» 
alow that the clergy ſhould be tried any where but in the Pi 
ecclehaſtical courts, where care ſhould be taken to punith 

them according to the canons. That if they were condemned Hoyeg, 

to be degraded, and afterwards committed other crimes, 

the king's judges might puniſh them as they thought fic; 

but it was unjuſt to puniſh them twice for the tame offence, 

This diſpute being carried on with great warmth, the king 

and the archbiſhop parted extremely difſatished with one Another 
another, Nay Becket had fo little regard for the king, c#ion of 
that without conlidering the paſhon he had put bim into, he x whaes 
took this occaſion to upbraid him for unjuſtly depriving him 
0! the cuſtody of the caſtle of Rocheſter, and thereby n0- Geryaſe, 


: Philip de Broc, canon of Bedford. f Who was convened at Weſtmin- 

« Paris, ſter for that purpoie, with the reſt of 

* He was baniſhed, ſays M. Paris. the biſhops, Gervas, WE, 
T. 3 toriouſly, 
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1163. toriouſly violating the privileges of the ſee of Canterburys, 
Ly To thele occaſions of complaint, which he then gave the 
| king, he quickly added two others. He ſummoned the ea 
of Clare to do him homage for the caſtle of Tunbridge, 
which he pretended was a Fe of the archbiſhoprick, with. 
out vouchſafing to acquaint the king with his pretenſiong, 
The earl anſwered, he held his caftle of the king, and nt 
of the archbiſhop ®. If we may judge by Becket's temper, 
his claim to the caſtle muſt have been very doubtful, ſince he 
R, Diccto, let the affair drop without puſhing it any farther, This at. 
tempt failing, he took occaſion to extend his juriſdiction, by 
collating one Lawrence, a prieſt, to the rectory of Ainel- 
ford, without regarding the patron's right of preſentation, 
\ But the patron, who was a baron of the realm, being un- 
willing to loſe his right, hindered Lawrence from taking 
poſleflion of the benefice. The archbiſhop looking upon this 
as an heinous offence, excommunicated the patron, who ap- 
plied to the wg, As matters then ſtood with Henry, 
he was extremely provoked at the little regard ſhewn him 
by the archhiſhop. For, ſince William the conqueror, it 
had been the prerogative royal, that no tenant in capite ſhould 
be excommunicated without the king's knowledge. But 
| this was the point Becket deſigned to diſpute. And 
perhaps he had made this ſtep purely to have occaſion to move 

the queſtion. a 
Benry ſets Henry was extremely mortified. to find himſelf fo far from 
about re= the execution of his projet, He was incenſed to the laſt de- 
cnng ot gree againſt Becket, who ſeemed to make it his buſineſs to 
Nh croſs him upon all occaſions, and diſpute his very pretoga- 
in due tives, He reloived therefore to take new meaſures to ac- 
doun's., compliſh his deſion. He was ſenſible, it would be in vainto 
expect any compliance from the clergy, as Jong as the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury fo plainly oppoſed him. However, not 
to be too haſty, he was willing rſt to try gentle methods, 
He cauſed the archbiſhop to be put in mind of the many 
favours received from his ſovereign, and the miſchiefs his 
oblinacy would probably bring on the church and king- 
dom. But theſe remonſtrances proving incftectual, he 
 Jound himſelf obliged to contrive means to execute, Il 


E He alſo demanded ſiltwood and 
hethe, as belonging to his ſee ; and 
the lands of William de Roſs, Ger- 
Vas. 

h Rapin by miſtake, ſays the exrl 
alerted he held it of the king by 


kpight's ſervice, and therefore it could 
not belong to the archbiſhop. For mol 
certainly the archbiſhop had many 
knight's fees, and conſequently they 
were held by knights ſervice. 


ſpits 
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ſpite of the archbiſhop, what he had reſolved to accompliſh 
with his help. So far was Becket's oppoſition from cauſing 
him to alter his mind, that it made them the more eager to 
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reduce the power of the clergy within its juſt bounds, To He convenes 
that purpoſe, he aſſembled the principal lords of the king- the lords, 


and come 


dom, as well ſpiritual as temporal, to conſider of methods 1.;ns of 


to redreſs the grievances introduced into the ſtate.» When 
they were met, he complained of the proceedings of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and endeavoured to make them 
ſenſible, that if care was not taken to curb that haughty and 
and enterpriſing prelate, he would at length uſurp all the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, under vain pretences of religion. He 
added that the ſteps already taken by the archbiſhop, were 


cket, 


plain indications of his deſigns, which could not be too fpeedi- 


ly prevented. The majority of the temporal lords, among 
whom were few but what were offended at Becket's 
haughtineſs, rejoiced at this occaſum to humble him. 


Betides, they defired nothing more, than to have it in their 


power to clip the wings of the clergy, who miſſed no op- 


portunity to ſoar above the reſt of the nation. "The King Hepropoſes' 
perceiving them thus diſpoſed, moved a regulation, ' which five articles 


he affured them was abſolutely neceſlary for the preſervation 
of good order and tranquillity in the kingdom. "This regu- 
lation confiſted of five articles, called by the king the cuſ- 
toms of Henry [. his grandfather ', becauſe they were ob- 
ſerved in the reign of that prince. The I. was, that none 


to be enat= 


ed into a 

law. 

M. Paris, 
ervale. 


ſhould appeal to Rome without the king's leave. II. That 


no archbiſhop or biſhop ſ2ould go to Rome, upon the pope's 
ſummons, without the king's licence. III, That no tenant 
in chief, or any other of the king's officers, ſhould be ex- 
communicated, or his Jands put under an interdi&t, without 
the king's conſent. IV. That all clergymen charged with 


capital crimes, ſhould be tried in the king's courts, V. That 


the laity, whether the king or others, ſhould hold pleas of 
churches and tithes and the like *, Theſe articles were ap- 
proved of without any difficulty by the temporal lords, but the 
biſhops and abbots refuſed to ſubſcribe them, unleſs this 
claufe, which rendered them of no effe&t, was added, ſaving 


UM, Paris calls them a renewal of ed by Rapin out of Echard, and there- 
ſome part of the cuſtoms and liberties fore are not rendered hereliterally, Both 
of King Henry's predeceſſors ; namely Echard and Rapin are miſtaken in ſay- 
of his grandfather, Henry I, and ing they were the ſame with the con- 
#thers, M, Paris. ſtitutions of Clarendon, 

& Theſe articles are obſcurely tranſlat- _ 

| of 3 the 


P” The biſhops 


try to inſert 

a clauſe to 
render thera 
of no effeft. 
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The 


L=,— king provoked at their refuſal, ſuddenly quitted ' the affem- 


The king 
threatens 
them, 
They ſub- 
mit. 
Gervaſe, 
Hoved, 


Diceto, 
Fitzſtep. 
Newb, 
Parliament 
at Claren- 


don, 
Gervaſe. 
 R, Diceto, 
 Hoved, 

_ M, Welſh, 


The pope 
condemns 
the articles. 
Hoved, 


bly, and went to Woalſtock, after having however given the 
chief among the cleigy to underſtand, he would take 
effeQual meaſures to ſet bounds to their pride ®, The pre. 
lates were fo terrified at this threat, that before they broke 
up, they reſolved to ſend deputies to the King to beg his par. 
don, and affure him they were ready to comply with hig 
will. Becket Joyg oppoſed this refolution, but at laſt, pref. 
ſed by his brethren, yielded to their importunity, and con- 
ſented the articles ſhould be admitted without the faving 
Clauſe, All his party following his example, a deputation 
was made”, with which the king ſeemed highly ſatisfied, 
and the more, becauſe it was done with the unanimous con- 
ſent, Nevertheleſs, fearing Becket might fly from what he 
had done, on pretence this convention was not ſufficiently ay. 
thoriſed to ena laws of this kind, he revived to have them 
ratified by an aflembly-general, or parliament. To that end 
he called a parli:ment at Clarendon, and propounded the ſame 
articles that were ſubſcribed by the former aſſembly, All 


' the Jay-lords ratifying them, the prelates durſt not open]y 


oppole it. But when they came to ſign, Becket and his par- 
ty ſcrupled it®, and it was not without great difficulty that 
he was prevailed upon to comply ? at the inftances of the 
other biſhops 4. 

How unwillingly ſoever the archbiſhop ſubſcribed the ar- 
ticles, the king was highly pleaſed with it. He did not 


queſtion in the leaſt but the pope wouid conſent to Jaws 


dcemed neceſſary by the biſhops themſelves, In this belief, 


1 Salvo ordine ſuo,— & bon? fide. Toſtes de St. Omer,  Hoved 492. 


Gervas. Salvo in omnibus ordine ſuo, - 
 & honore Dei, & ſane ecclefz, Ho- 


ved. p. 492, | 
 m Pope Alexander, and the college of 
cardinals ſent a legate, to order Becket 
to make peace with the king, and to 
promiſe lim to obſerve his laws with- 
out any exception, Hoveden, 
Becket hirafelf waited upon the 
king at Woodſtock, Hoveden, 

0 He ſwore he would never fign, 


nor put his ſeal to them. He had be- 


fore accepted then, Hoved, 

p The perſons that prevailed upon 
him, were: the biſhops of Saliſbury 
and Norwich 3 Robert earl of Leiceſter; 
Reginald earl of Cornwall; and two 
templars, Richard de BHaſgings, and 


q The laws made in this aſſem» 
bly are called the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, and are well worth pe- 
ruſing, becauſe they contain ths 
chief prerogatives and privileges that 
were claimed as well by the king a 
the clergy, They are divided into fix- 
tzen articles, of which ten were vid 
ed by the pope, The reader may find 
them in Gervaſe's chronicle, and 1n 
Matthew Paris, from whence they arc 
tranſlated into Engliſh by 'Tyrrel, vol. 
II. b. 5. and in Collier eccl. tuft, p- 


351, 
r He did not ſubſcribe them, but 
only promiſed to do it 3 or at moſt at- 


ſented to them, Gervas, Hoved, 


he 
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he reſolved to have them confirmed by a bull, in order to take 1162. 


from the prelates all pretence of recanting ; but upon ſee- Coaypmnd 


ing the articles, the pope not only refuſed to give them 
the ſanftion of his authority, but condemned them as pre- - 
judicial to the church, and deſtructive of her privileges. | 
Shortly after, Becket openly declared, he repented ſigning Becket re- 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and thought himſelf guilty Rains 
of ſo enormous a crime, that he could hope for pardon only "<P: I 
from the pope's mercy. Accordingly he ſuſpended himſelf 5, Hoved. 
23 unworthy to perform the archiepiſcopal functions, till 
the pope ſhould be pleaſed to abſolve him, The pope's 
abſolution being readily obtained, he reſumed his functions, 
upon the - pope's afſurances that he ſhould be ſupported. 
Mean while, Alexander, who was {tij] in France, willing to Hoveq, 
make Henry believe he intended to keep fair with him, ſent 
the archbiſhop of Roan with propoſals of accommodation, 
but as he had nothing poſitive to offer, and the king would 
not hearken to any propoſals, unleſs the pope would confirm 
the conititutions of Clarendon, there was no poſſibility of an 
azreement, | | 60 Ts | 

When the king found the archbiſhop, proud of the pope's The king 
protection, daily grew more obſtinate, he ſought means to Profecutes 
humble him. To that 1end he involved him in troubles, **<*©- 
which indeed gave him great vexation, but were incapable 
of cauſing him to defiſt from his pretenſtons *. Among ſeve- g,,,.c. 
ral actions that were entered azainſt him, there were two R. Diceto, 
of moment. The firſt related to a certain manor which Hoved. 
he was poſſeſſed of, and which {John the king's marſhal] FO. 
pretended was unjuſtly detained from him. The archbiſhop 
ſtanding a trial, was caſt, and condemned in a fine of five 
hundred pounds. This ſentence convinced him, that a refo- 
lution was taken to plague him in all manner of ways, and 
that he ſhould loſe all the ſuits commenced againft him. In Becketre. 
this belief he reſolved not to plead, chooſing rather to be con- _ to 
d:mned for non-appearance, than by a peremptory decree. 
The king ſeemed hitherto not to intend to make him feel the 
the whole weight of his reſentment, but ſoon after it ap- 
peared his deſign was to cruſh him. To that purpoſe he 
ordered him to be accuſed ® of two capital crimes : The firſt 


. For forty days. As ſoon ' as the Romney, in order to depart out of the 
articles were read, he retired from kingdom ; but the ſailors dreiding the 
court, and went to Wincheſter, Ger- king's indignation, pretended there was 


Yes, no wind, and brought him back, 
t He demanded the king's leave to Gervas, M. Paris, : 
£5 to pope Alexander, but was re- u In a great council at Northamp- | 


lyſed ; whereupon he embarked at ton _ October 13. M, Paris, 
T's was 


» Paris, 


pents of his 
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1163, was for converting to his own uſe the revenues of the ar. 

| Ly biſhoprick of York, of which he had the cuſtody whilf þ, 

Diceto, was chancellor”. In the ſecond, he was charged with em. 

Hoved,. bezzling thirty thouſand pounds ſterling of the king's money, 

Inſtead of clearing himſelf from theſe accuſations, he an. 

ſwered, that when he was made archbiſhop, prince Heny 

the king's ſon and the juſticiary * had acquitted him of aj 

accounts. Adding, that ſuppoling he had not been acquitted, 

he was not bound to anſwer before laymen, ſince he wy 

inveſted with the firſt ecclefiaitical dignity in the king. 

dom. The former part of his anſwer was certainly to hiy 

difadvantage, ſince the prince, from whom he had his Acquit. 

tance, was but feven or eight years old, though he hat 

| the title of guardian of the realm, in the abſence of the 

king his father. Beſides, one would think, a perſon of his 

character ſhould have been always ready to render an ac- 

count of his adminiſtration, with regard both to the profit 

of the vacant benefices, and the king's treaſure, though from 

an exceſs of complailance thoſe that governed had diſpenſed 

with it. As for the Jatter part of his anſwer, he himſelf 

| had cut off that plea, by ſigning the conftitutions of Claren- 

don. But to this he replied, that the pope having con- 

demned theſe conſtitutions, his ſentence was of more force 

than all the Jaws of the land. How proper ſoever this re- 

ply might be to gain the pope's favour, it could be of no uf: 

to him in the king's court, where judgment was to be' given 

purſuant to the ſame conſtitutions paſſed into a law, He 

was therefore deemed not cnly as contumacious, but more- 

over as a rebel againſt the authority of the laws, Al! pof- 

fible endeavours were uſed, to perfuade him to own the ju- 

riſdiftion of the court, but there was no obtaining that of 

He refuſcs him. He even refuſed to wait on the kins 7, wio ſent for 

toge to the him * to try, whether, by difcourſtng with him in perion, 
King, he could bring him to ſome temper ?. 

He ischarg- This refuſal furniſhed the king with a freſh pretence to 

_ edyithtwo accuſe him, firſt, for flying from juſtice on frivolous **x- 

fret crimes. cuſes ; ſecondly, for diſobedience to the king, Upon ti1ele 

charges, to witch he would not plead, all his moveable 


wv He was alſo called to an account hc ll of the cholick. Gervas, 
for the caſtles of Eye and Berklam- Z By Robert earl of Leiceſter, «a 
Read, with the revenues belonging to Reginald earl of Cornwall. ; 
them, which he had enjoyed for ſe- A His friends told him, that if bv 
veral years, M, Paris, came to court, he ſhould either be 1m 


F Richard de Lucy, priſoned or murdered, Hoved, 
y He really was, or pretended to be 


googs 
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goods WETre confiſcated, Hcw ſevere ſoever this ſentence 
might be, the king was not fatished. As he obſerved the £ 
accuſation was ſo formed, as not to reach Becket's perſon, His goods 
he ordered him to be accuſed of perjury and treaſon, for vi- \.* Comarees 
olating the oath taken to his ſovereign, and refuſing to pay Charged 
the obedience due to him. "The archbiſhop was then tho- with perjury 
roughly ſatisfied, the king was bent upon his ruin: but this - >a 
| belief, inſtead of inducing him to ſubmit, ſerved only to 
confirm him in his obſtinacy. Perhaps his proud and wilful 
ſpirit would not ſuffer him to bend, or rather, he was reſolved 
to render himſelf famous, by a firmneſs, which, in his opt- 
E nion, ought to rank him among the moſt renowned confeſ= 
fors in the church. When it was found there was no poſſi- The court 
bility of conquering him, the court declared him guilty of — 
perjury, and the biſhops in particular ſent him word, they 3..." 
conſidered him not as their primate, neither would they 
hold communion with him any longer. All this not moving 
bim in the leaſt, he looked upon the ſentence as void, and 
continued his functions, regardleſs of the king's diſpleaſure. 

The court of peers ſeem to have avoided giving ſentence 
on the charge of treaſon, which would have been death, on 
purpoſe to leave him room to come off by ſubmitting to the 
king. But finding he was ſtill the ſame, the court met once Gervas. 
more to think of means to ſubdue his perverſeneſs. As ſoon Hoved: 
az he was informed, the barons were afſembled in the preſence 
of the king, he went to church, and ordered theſe words 
of the ſecond Pſalm to be ſung, The rulers take council to- 
gether againſt the Lord, and againſt his anointed *®, "Then lbid. 
taking his croſs in his hand, he entered 'the room where the 
king and the lords were, without being ſent to, or aſking 
leave, though, ſince the ſentence paſſed upon him, he had 
no right to be there. The archbiſhop of York ſeeing him Hoved- 
enter in that poſture, ſeverely reprimanded him ©. He told * 
him, that coming into the royal preſence in that manner was 
bidding defiance to the king, and bid him conſider, his ſo- 
vereign's weapon was ſharper than his. Becket replied, it 
was true, the king's weapon could kill the body, but his 
d:{troyed the ſoul and ſent it to hell. This anſwer, which He is con- 
leemed to threaten the king with excommunication, ſo pro- —_— 4 
voked that monarch, that he ordered the lords to paſs ſen- ae. 


od . _ pq , ment. | 
tence immediately on the new crime Becket had Juſt incurred. Gervas. 


97 


_ Hoveden ſays he celebrated the c As did alſo Cilbert biſhop of Lone 
maſs of St, Stephen, whoſe office is, don, Hoyed: 


we lat together, and ſpake againſt 
lc | 


The 


ſe 
[ 
3 
{ 
{ 
i 


Hoved, 
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- 1163. The court, after a long debate, declared, he deſerved: t, 


\ w=—y— Committed to priſon, and puniſhed according to law, fy a 
 ſulring the king, and coming into the aſſembly in ſuch may. 


ner as might raiſe a ſedition among the people, This beit 


Gervas, were it not for the reſtraints of his charaQter, he would vin. 
 dicate himſelf in fingle combat againſt thoſe that ſhoulg 
charge him with that crime, and make them repent of thei 


"Goes into Calumny. However, he did not think proper to wait the 


Flanders in iſſue *, but privately departed that very night- in diſguiſe, i 

_ order to retire into Flanders, going by the name of Dere. 
Hoved, man ©, 5 A | 

The king of France gladly heard that the quarrel he. 

T1164. tween Henry and the archbiſhop of Canterbury w lik 

LCs nry Pp -& as not !ike 

The Ling of {9 be adjuſted, He was in hopes, Becket, being ſupport 

Frazce pro- Ed, would imbroil his ſovereign in troubles, of which France 

tects him. might make an advantage, and therefore ſent him an offer 

Diceto, . . . R a 

Gervas, Of his protection, and a refuge in his dominions, Henry 

Hoved, being informed of Lewis's proceedings, ſent embaſſador' 

to repreſent to him, that it was very unbecoming a ſovereign 

to ſhelter perſons guilty of high treaſon. Lewis made an- 

ſwer, he could not diſpenſe with affording a fanCtuary in his 

kingdom to the unfortunate: that Becket was of that num- 

ber, and he could not but conſider him as ſuch, till con- 

demned by the pope. It was thus that jealouſy and politi 

cal intereſt induced that prince to urge the pope's authonty 

in a thing ſo prejudicial to all ſovereigns. His paſſion pre 

vented him from reflecting, that in this affair he could net 

wound Henry but through his own fides. But his extreme 

_____ defire to embarrais that prince, made him overlook theſe con- 

$tirs up the ſiderations, He was not content with ſheltering the fugitive 


250 againſt prelate, but importuned the pope to eſpouſe his caule, and 


R. Dm turned ſolicitor againſt Henry, whole intereſt, in good policy, 


Gervaſfe, he ought to have maintained, | 
: M, Paris. 


4 But immediately took his horſe, he travelled, through by-ways, and th 
and rid away, the people crying out af- diſguiſe, til] he came to Sandwich 
ter him, ſtay, traitor, and hear thy where he embarked, and went 9 
ſentence. Hoved, to Flanders, Hoved, Gervzs. 

© He went firſt to Lincoln, attend- Ff Gilbert Foliot biſhop of Low 
ed only by three perſons; from whence and William earl of Arundel, Hove 


'T hers 


reſolved, the earls of Cheſter and Cornwall were ſehr to 
ſummon him to appear and hear his ſentence, but he refuſed 
Sas to come, declaring the peers had no authority to judge hin 
M, Paris. and that he appealed to the pope. The two earls repreſent. 
ing to him, that by refuſing to ſubmit to the laws of the 
realm, he incurred the guilt of treaſon ; he replied; thy 


— 
——_—> ) 
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There was no need of much intreaty to gain the pope. 1164. 
e was of himſelf very ſenſible, that a: favourable opportu- Conymnnd 
ity offered to enlarge his authority, Beſides, he was ap- 
vehenſive that in caſe he deſerted the archbiſhop of Canter- 
ury, None of the clergy for the future would ſupport the 
jehts of the church. So, the downfall of this prelate could 
not but prove of very dangerous conſequence to the intereſts 
f the clergy. As ſoon as he heard Becket was condemned 
and forced to fly like a criminal, he was exceeding angry 
ith Henry and the barons of England, and threatened to | 
make them repent of their raſhneſs. Mean time Henry, in Henry fends 
hopes of prepoſſeſhng the pope in his favour, ſent ambaſla- 2n embaſſy 
dors ® to inform him of all particulars, and defire him to dire” pea 
end legates to England with full powers finally to decide the Becket ac- 
effair, The archbiſhop of York, who was at the head of cuſed. 
this embaſſy, ſpoke with great vehemence againſt Becket, — 20% mo 
WHe charged him with want of reſpect to the king, and even M,. Paris. 
of threatening | him with excommunication. He maintained, 
the archbiſhop was guilty of rebellion, in refuling to ſtand 
to the judgment of the court of barons, under the ridiculous 
pretence he was their father, and that it was againſt decen- 
c for a father to be judged by his ſons. Becket, who was 
preſent at this audience ®, ſpoke likewiſe for himſelf, and 
endeavoured to juſtify his condudt. He ſaid in the firſt place, He c—_ 
be could not be obliged to anſwer in a civil court, without ORR. 
a diret violation of the canons of the church. Secondly, 
luppoling he had thought proper to own the authority of the 
court, he ſhould have been prevented from ſubmitting to 
their judgment by his certain knowledge of their reſolution 
to condemn him, Laſtly, he declared, he could not ſee 
wherein he had done amiſs in appealing to the pope, ſince it 
could not be denied that he was the proper judge from 
viom he expected an impartial ſentence. 'Then addrefling 7,;., ,, «a. 
himſelf to the pope and cardinals, he entreated them to gage the 
conſider the dangerous conſequences this affair might yaw fl 
te attended with, if they ſuffered him to be oppreſled-: pink 
that they were not. to lock upon this buſineſs, as a conteſt Gervaſe, Y 
between a ſubject and his ſovereign, but as the cauſe of the 
univerſal church, fince it was certain, the king's intention 
Was to ſtrip the clergy of their privileges, "The ambaſladors 


5 The archbiſhop of York, the bi- Arundel, Hugh de Gundeville, Ber- 
ſteps of Wincheſtgr, London, Chickeſ- nard de St. Valery, and Henry Fitz- 
fr, and Exeter; and Wido Rufus, gerald. Hoved, CN 
chard de TIveceftre, and John de Ox- Þ Hoveden fays, he did not come 
(pre, clergymen ; and William ear! of to the pope till tour days after. _ 

; PErceving 
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1164, perceiving by this diſcourſe, that his deſign was to eng; 
&.--., -—t the whole church in his quarrel, took occaſion from thence 
_ The ambaſ- to infift ſtill more earneſtly on the king's requeſt, that the 
_ defire fair might be tried in England by the legates of the hq 
gates may . "ow" / 
be ſent tode- fee, By that they ſhewed, the king their maſter had no 6. 
cide the fign againſt the church, fince he was willing to abide by her 
Gervafz, Judgment. This demand was ſo reaſonable, that the pope 
had no other way to evace it, than by ſaying, he would take 
The pope re- COgniZarce of the matter himſelt, adding, to juſtify this re. 
fuſes, and ſolution, that, in imitation of the Almighty, he would not 
ys give his glory to another. The reaſon why the pope de. 
clined ſending legates, was the fear of their being bribed, | 
. Hoved, Mean while, he put off the trial to a more convenient ſez- 
P-49% ſon, For, the preſent conjunQture allowed him not leifure 
to examine a cauſe which required ſo much time to gicuſ, 
The pope He was impatient to be at Rome, where he was recalled 
ſent tor to upon the death of ViAor his rival, However the Schiſm wa 
109 {ti]l kept on foot, by the cardinals of the oppoſite party ele&. 
Hoved, Ing another pope, who aſſumed the name of Paſchal 11], 
6 enry being extremely incenſed at Alexander's proceed- 
ITOge ings, as a mark of his reſentment, forbid, under the ſevereft 
Henry's Penalties, all appeals to Rome, This prohibition was quick: 
proceedings Iy followed by an expreſs order to commit to priſon all the 
againft the relations of thoſe that accompanied Becket in his flight, or 
Pi. Were gone to join him ſince his departure. After this, he 
Gervaſe, ſequeſtered, in the hands of the biſhop of London, the re 
Hoved. yenues of all the ecclefjaſticks that openly eſpouled the arch- 
: 496. biſhop's quarrel, to put it out of their power to afliſt him, 
M. Pariss Moreover he enjoined the magiſtrates to puniſh upon the ſpot, 
as traitors, all perſons that ſhould be taken either with the 
pope's or Becket's letters or mandates about them, impor 
ing the excommunication of any private perſon, or an 1n- 
terdict upon the kingdom. He ordered likewiſe the revenue 
of the ſee of Canterbury to be ſeized, with all the archbi- 
_ Hoved, ſhop's effets', Laſtly, not content with forbidding praf: 
ers for him in the church, he baniſhed a!l his relations, ndt 
ſparing even the moſt diſtant, 5 
Becket ex- Theſe rigorous proceedings ſerved only to exaſperate the 
proccayr eng archbiſhop the more, who, on his part, excommunicated 
Jords of the all that adhered to the conſtitutions of Clarendon, and pat 


council. ticularly ſome lords of the council *, who however deſpiſed 
— chr trey i He ordered alſo peter-pence to be ville : as alſo John de Oxford, kicks 
Diceto, collected, and not to be ſent out of de Iveceſtre, Ranulph de Broc, Hug " 
Hoyed, Hthe kingdom, Hoved, | | St, Clare, Thomas Fitzbernard, ® 
M, Paris, k Richard de Lucy, Richard of Poic- R, Diceto, M, Paris, 

tiers, Focelin de Bailul, Alan de Ne- | " 
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his cenſures. At length, finding the king was bent to main- 1165. 
tin his ground, he took the liberty to ſend him a threaten- Con” 
ino letter, Which It will not be amiſs to inſert, as a piece 
jery proper to diſcover the charaCter of that prelate. 


TuoMAS archbiſhop of CANTERBURY to the king 
of ENGLAND. 


« 7 Have moſt earneſtly deſired to ſee you, and although I Hislettersts 
6 l cannot deny, that in this I had a view to my own, yet —7p——%-b | 
« was it your intereſt that lay neareſt my heart. I was in Hoved. 
« hopes that when you ſhould ſee me again, you would call #6 496, &c. 
« to mind the many ſervices I have done you, with all ima- * 2% 
« ginable regard and affection. For the truth of which I 
« appeal to him who is to judge all mankind, when the 
« ſhall appear before his tribunal, to be rewarded according 
&* to their deeds, I flattered myſelf that you would be moy- 
« ed with compaſſion towards me, who am forced to beg my 
« bread in a ſtrange land, though, by the grace of God, L 
« have- plenty of all things neceſſary for my ſubſiſtence. I 
«receive however great conſolation from the words of the 
« apoſtle, they that live in Chrift ſhall ſuffer perſecution 
« and likewiſe from that ſaying of the prophet, I never faw 
« the righteous forſaken, nor his ſeed begging their bread. 
« As to what relates to you, I cannot but be ſenſibly affect- 
« ed with it for three reaſons. Firſt, becauſe you are my 
« liege lord: ſecondly, becauſe you are my king : thirdiy, 
« becauſe you are my ſpiritual fon. As my liege lord, I owe 
« and offer you my beſt advice, ſuch however as is due 
« from a biſhop, ſaving the honour of God, and the head 
« of the church. As my king, I owe you a profound re- 
« ſpect, and withal am bound to direct my admonitions to | 
* you. As my fon, it is my duty to correct and exhort 
(6 po Kings ate anointed in three places ; the head, the 
* breaſt, and the arms, which denote glory, holineſs, and 
* power. We fnd from ſeveral inſtances taken from the 
* {criptures, that the kings who deſpiſed the commandments 
«* of the lord, were deprived of glory,, underſtanding, and. 
* might: ſuch were Pharaoh, Saul, Solomon, Nebuchad- 
* nezzar, 53nd many others. On the contrary, they that 
* humbled themſelves before God, received a larger meaſure 
* of grace, and in greater perfection. This was experienced 
* by David, Hezekiah, and ſome others. Take, therefore, 
* my liege lord, the advice of your vaſſal, harken, my_ 
* king, to the admonitions of your biſhop, and receive, my | 
| © 10g 


—_ a ——— 
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1165. * ſon, the corrections of your father, leſt you are drawn " 
ney mma <5 {1de into ſchiſm, or perſuaded to hold communion With 
« ſchiſmaticks, All the world knows with what þ,. 

& nour and devotion you received the pope, how reſpeAfyl 

« and zealouſly you protefted the church of Rome, M 

«« what ſuitable returns the church . and pope have made you, 

« Remember therefore the declaration you made, and even 

« laid upon the altar at your coronation, to prote the 

* church of God in all her immunities. Reſtore the church 

« of Canterbury, from which you received your authority, y 

& the ſtate it was in under your predeceſſors and mine: 

«© otherwiſe be aſſured, that you will draw down on your 

© head the wrath and vengeance of God.” | 


v+66. This letter was little capable of appeaſing the incenſe 
king. And indeed it is very hard to believe, the writer 

Henry thought 1t proper for that end, or penned it with that intent, 
SR Mean time, Henry, knowing the king of France cheriſhed 
broke top © the diſcord between him and the court of Rome, by offering 
the pope. to aſhſt the pope, was willing to let his holineſs ſee on hoy 
Gervale, weak a ſupport he relied, in caſe things came to an open 
rupture, To that cnd he levied a numerous army |, as well 


to prevent any revolt the pope might excite in h's dominions, 


as to be in a readineſs to, oppole the king of France in caſe 


of an attack®., This precaution hindred, no doubt, Alex- 
ander from proceeding fo vigorouſly as he intended, and 
made him ſenſible of the danger of precipitating matters, 
The truth is, a prince ſupported with a ſtrong army, has it 
always in his power to render himſelf formidable to thoſe 
Letters ofhis who have none but ſpiritual weapons to brandiſh. Mean 
poagans to while, the biſhop of London and the reſt of the ſuffragans 
Hovea, Of the province of Canterbury, wrote to the archbiſhop, on 
Þ. 498. 509. occaſion of his Jetter to the king, and remonſtrated to him 
orig his pride in writing to his ſovereign without the cuſtomary 
ſalutations, as it he had written to an inferior, T bey repre- 
ſented to him, moreover, the mean eſtate from whence the 
king had raiſed him to ſuch grandeur: his ingratitude to 3 
prince whom he was ſo much indebted to, and his arrogance 
in daring to threaten a monarch ſo far exalted above Mm, 
hey appeal In fine, they gave him notice, they appealed to the pops 
to the pope, from whatever he ſhould act for the future againſt them of 


{ Wherewith he went and attacied m King Henry went into Normandy 
the Welſh, that had pilloged Flint- in 1165, in Lent, and returned W0 
ſhirc, which then belong:t4 to Eng- England the ſame year, Hoved, 
land, Gervaſe, 'be 
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ve kingdom, and appointed Aſcenſion-day to produce the 1166. 
ifons of their appeal. | x p 
The king of England's army threw the pope under great Tae gage 
prchenſions. He was afraid, Henry would t length unite nagatray 
th the Emperor, and if ſo, the King of France would not fending le- 
+ able, or at Jeaſt, willing to prote& him. "This conſider- gates. 
ron induced him to try to divert Henry from ſuch a thought, oat" 
ith the hopes of ſecing the conteſt ſpeedily ended to his Hoved. 
advantages Accordingly, when Henry leaſt expeted it, A- M. Paris, 
xander appointed legates ® to decide the affair in England, 
nd ordered them forthwith to depart. But the legates were 

adly ſet out, when he clogged their powers with reftric- | 

ons that prevented them from giving a final decifion. The 

keates being arrived at London *, and preparing to proceed, 

freſh obſtacle unexpeCtedly occurred. Becket refuſed to Becket re- 
ut his cauſe into their hands, unleſs the king would hrft re- =_ 
fore what he had taken from him or his friends. He further their ſen- 
nfiſted upon a general revocation of all the king's orders tence. 

ince the beginning of the conteſt, that is, in a word, that 

he would condemn himſelf beforehand. "Fhis is a clear evi- 

tence, the legates had not full powers to decide the matter, 

ſnce the archbiſhop's refuſal to ſtand to their judgment, with- 

out theſe conditions, was ſufficient to ftop their proceedings. 

Wherefore the king eaſily ſaw the pope intended only to a- 

muſe him. Mean time, Becket's own friends, dreading the They try in 
king would go to extremities, adviſed him to give his tove- vain to 
reien ſome ſatisfaction. He told them, he was ready to com- _ 
py with the king's will, ſaving his honour, the church's poſ- gecker is 
ſons, and his own, and the right of others. So many inflexible 
alvos muſt have ſhown, he was not inclinable in the leatt 

trelax, However, his friends, who had ſo good an opi- 

non of him, as to believe he was willing to ſacrifice his 

pate intereſt to the church's peace, made him another 

propoſal. They aſked him, whether he would agree to re- 

yn the archbiſhoprick, in caſe the king would, upon that 

condition, give up the conſtitutions of Clarendon ? but they 

tid not find him at all diſpoſed to ſhow that proof of his dil- 
ntereftedneſs. He plainly told them, the propoſal was un- 

equa!, ſince he could not renounce his dignity without be- 

ming the cauſe of God and of the church, whereas the 

king was bound in conſcience to annul his new laws. This 

reply, and the limited powers of the legates, entirely de- 


" Cratian nephew of the late pope o Gervaſe ſays they met in France, 
"ens, and Vivian adyocate of the between Gifſors and Trie, November 


wut of Rome. Geryaſe, 18, 


I | firoyed 
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1166. firoyed all the king's hopes, and made him reſolve to ettats 
_ the archbiſhop as much trouble as poſſible. To that eg 
The king he ſent word to the abbot of Pontigni, who had for _ 
threatens . . | . 
the abbot of YEars entertained Becket in his monaſtery, that if he ſhet. 
Pontigni tered him any longer, he would expel his dominions all the 
moon Bec- monks of his order, and ſeize their eſtates. Upon this 
=> Ag Becket was forced to quit the abbey, but it was not lono 
Diceto, before he met with another retreat. "The king of France 
- arg admitted him into Sens ?, where he often reſided, and hand. 
| M. Paris, fomely furniſhed him with all things neceſſary, His fr. 
quent converſations with that monarch, were a great mean 
of increaling the jealouſy and animoſity he had already enter. 
tained againſt Henry, ns | 
Prince John Towards the latter end of this year queen Eleanor was de. 
born. Jivered of a fourth ſon, called John, The birth of this prince 
1677 was quickly followed by the death of the empreſs Matilds, 


the king's mother, in the fixty-ſeventh year of her ave", 
Marla dies, Ohe left in her will very conſiderable legacies to the poor 


Diceto. and the churches, and bequeathed a large ſum for finiſhing 
M. Paris. the bridge of Roan, of which ſhe had laid the foundation, 
Song. Hitherto the pope and archbiſhop had but little reaſon to 


99": hen of the ſucceſs of their conteſt with Henry, Becket, 
deprived of his revenues, Ianguiſhed in a melancholy exile, 
whilſt the pope received no profits from England. His ho- 
linefs ealily forefaw, if things remained in this ſtare, his au- 
thority was iike to be conderaned, not only in England, but 


in other parts of Chriſtendom, 


haughty temper. 


Beſides, he was of a ver 


This is the ſame Alexander, that ſome 


ears aſter, treated ſo ſhamefully the emperor Frederic Bar- 
barofla at Venice”, "There was no hopes, therefore, that a 


Þ Where he Rid four years. Ger- 
vaſe, | 

q She was buried, (ſays Sandford) 
azed about ſixty tour years, in the ab- 
bey cf Bec in Normandy, with ſune- 
ral pomp. But Gabriel de Moulin tells 
us, the was interred in the church of 
Notze Dame du Pre, in the furburbs of 
Roan, On account of her being the 
daughter of a king, wife of an empe- 
ror, and mother of a king, ſhe had, 
according to M. Paris, thefe words en- 
graved on bur tomb: 


Ortu magna, viro major, ſed maxima 
: parta, 
Hic jacet fHenrici fila, ſponſa, partic, 

} 


pope of his character would ſuiter the king to triumph withs 


Her iſſue by the earl of Anjou wi 
I, Henry Fitzempreſs, king of Enz- 
land, II. Geoffrey earl of Nantes 
who died 1157. II. William, called 
by Speed earl of PoiCtou; but he doe 


Not appear to be ctherwiſe mentioned, 


than Willielmus frater regis Henricl 
He died in 1163, IV. A daughtey 
as ſaid by Hoveden, to be wiſe of 0- 
wayn prince of North Wales, But.ihe 
is mentioned by no other author, 

r He yas the ninete*th emperor 
of Germany from Charles the great 
Upon a quarrel with Alexander, 
was excommunicated, and at length 
forced to ſubmit to the pope, wav ihe 
t9leptly trod on his neck. ; 

Ni on 


wt long and violent ſtrugg!es. Accordingly, as ſoon as his 1167. 
Firs were ſettled, he began ſeriouſly to think of means to wn” 
nd this conteit to his advantage, 'I'o make the king un- The pope 
fy, he ſhewed an extraordinary regard for Becket, and, , 
mfirmed to him all the privileges enjoyed by his predeceſ- for "6 0h 
ors, affecting by this unſeaſonable reſpe& to inſult the king. 

And ind-ed, there was no occaſion of taking this' ſtep, 

while the archbiſhop was in exile, and out of favour with 

tis ſovereign. Henry, to be even with him, cauſed it to be Henry .,, 
rumoured, that he was going to withdraw his obedience renter 1 bag 
from Alexander, and recognize Paſchal 11JT. He even went for Pope. 
{ far as to wiite to ſome of the princes of Germany, to ac- M; Welt. 
quaint them, he was upon the point of taking this refolu- 

ton, The truth is, if-it had been in his power, he would 

ery probably have taken that ſtep, without farther confidera- 

ton, but it would have been difficult to bring the nation td 

this change, and eſpecially the clergy. He had but few bi- 

ſhops on his ſide. All the reft of the clergy were for the 

hope and Becket in their hearts, though fear kept them 

rom ſhowing it openly. Alexander, knowing their incli- 

nations, was the more ſtout, and expreſſed leſs regard for 


ling ſee his threats gave him no concern, he ſent a letter to {pifes hus 

the biſhop of London, wherein he ſeemed to throw off all / arg __ 
regard for that prince. He commanied the biſhop boldly to bithop of 
aimoniſh him, and enjoin him, in his name, to reſtore the E936 39 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to his ſee, and annul the conſtitu- _—_— 
tons of Clarendon. 'T he biſhop diſcharged his commiſſion, Hoved. 
(ough not ſo imperiouſly as the pope had commanded. How- Piceto. 
tver, he writ to him afterwards, to repreſent that the king 6+ ary y 
had made no innovations, but only trod in the ſteps of his the pope. 
predeceſſors, that his conduR could not in reaſon be blamed, Hv'<s- 

lnce he offered to ſubmit to the judgment of the church, pro- 

Wed the affair was tried in the kingdom. 

Whatever advantage the king had hitherto gained, he x;68 
Wanted to get clear of this troubleſome buſineſs, waich ob- | 
Iced the deſign he had formed to conquer Ireland, Be- Conference 
ledrantage, and be very prejudicial to the nation. In this g.* 0 
belief, he deſired the king of France to appoint a place "ao — 
Where they two might have an interview with the archbi- = enpbangy 
ſhop, to hear what. he had to ſay in his defence, Lewis a- Gervale. 
ping to this requeſt, Becket appeared betore the two kings*, *** p,.;, 
y * Near Paris, about the middle of Noveraber, M, Paris, 
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1168. and very boldly pleaded his cauſe, Afﬀter which, being aſkelM t. 
L-— whether he would own that he ought to obey his ſovereign 
. he made anſwer, he was ready to pay obedience to him ij 
Diceto, all things, ſaving the honour of God. How reaſonable lh. 
| ever this ſalvo might appear, Henry looked upon it as an ey. 
tion. He told the king of France what Becket ſeemed 1 
promiſe was nothing at all : ſince, by this reſtriftion, he re. 
| | ſerved a power to pronounce whatever diſpleaſed him contrz. 
Gervaſe, ry to the hunour of God: but, continued he, I ſhall make 
pP- 1495» him this offer, which cannot be ſuſpected of a double mean- 
ing: there have been in England kings not ſo powerful x 
myfelf, and archbiſhoups that have been great and holy nn; 
Jet him but pay me the ſame regard as the greateſt of his pre- 
deceſlors paid the leaft of mine, and T will be ſatisfied, This 
was not what Becket wanted, He knew very well, it woult 
| be d ficult to juſtify his pretenſtions by any former precedent, 
And therefore he rej<cted the ofter, on pretence that the gf 
fair being now before the pope, he could agree to nothing 
without his confent, How great partiality foever the king of 
France had all along ſhowa to Becket, he could not help 
owning on this occaſion, that the archbiſhop's obſtinacy wa 
___ the ſole obſtacle to a peace. This confeſſion was very fer- 
viceable to Henry, as it filenced, in great meaſure, the re- 
port ſo induſtiouſly ſpread in the world, of his intention to 
_ aboliſh in England the privileges of the clergy, However, 
it made no 1mpreſhon on Becket, as well knowing the pops 
was too much intereſted, and too deeply engaged in the affair 
ever to Gefiit, Hen lr Ts | 
1169. It plainly appeared, Becket was not miſtaken, for preſent 
ly after, Alexander ſent the king notice, he could not dil- 
Becket ex- penſe with granting the archbiſhop a power to revenre with 
communt- the {word of eEXCOMMUNication, tne injuries Cone the churcl 
cates tie , - . J 
Englifa And his own perivn. As foon as Becker received the pope! 
prieiis. jeave, he thundered anathemas azainſt ſuch numbers of the 
nM. Pars. Glercy, that there was ſcarce eno:h left unexcommunicatel 
Diceto, Ps Tg at og _ dah: 
Gervas, {10 vificiate in the King's chapel. "Though moſt were inclined 
to favour the cauſe lie maintained, he was not fatisfied, but 
charged them with fiametul prevarication, in not openly 
Henry ECſpouiing his quarrel, Henry, provoked at thefe proceedings 
threatens appzaled to a future council, and ſent the pope word, tial 
The popes unlets he immediately diſpatched legates, with power t9 de- 
him 55 26% cide the affair, he ſhould take ſuch meaſures as would not 
prplexity. be agreeable to him. This menace threw Alex:nder into 
aedhpr's great perplexity, becauſe he coul:i not help fearing the union 


of the kin with the emperor, On the other han, he wi 
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{- engaged in the defence of the pretended rizhts of the church, 1169. 
that he could not defiſt without great prejudice to the holy ſee. Coyne 
To free himſelf from this uneafineſs, he had recourſe to the 
methods always ſucceſsfully praCtiſed by the court of Rome on 
the like pn ue He feigned to be willing the affair ſhould He ſends 
he tried in England, and, to allure Henry with theſe hopes, he my 
ſent away legates, who met the king in Normandy. But as Gervaſe, | 
they were preparing to wait on him, they received freſh in- And ſends 
fruQions, forbidding them to give a final ſentence, without robbed 
imparting it to the archbiſhop of Sens, "This was ſufficient to 
blaſt all hopes of a ſudden peace, none being more averſe to it 
than that prelate. IE | | | | 

Some time after, the pope willing to keep Henry {till in a Another 
b:lief that matters might be amicably adjuſted, defired the conference | 
two kings of England and France, to conſider of means to 016m dang 
end the diſpute. Whereupon, Henry repairing to Paris, Becket to ns 
Becket was ordered to appear once more before theſe two purpoſe. 
princes. This conference, purpoſely intended to amuſe TOY 
Henry, ſucceeded no better than the former*. The arch- 
bihop, without yielding the leaſt point, {till inſiſted, that 
before a treaty was begun, the king ought to make entire 
reſtitution ®, to which Henry would not conſent,” without 
knowing firſt the terms of recenciliation., "This was all 
Becket could have expected by way of compenſation, in caſe 
he himſelf had made any conceſſions. - But to pretend, that 
the king ſhould begin with condemning himſelf by this reſtitu- 
tion, without any advances on his part, was in ceitect to de- 
care, he would come to no agreement. The only thing he 
offered as a fi2n of his inclination to peace, was that he would 
ſtand to the judgment of the French divines. But this offer 
being rejeted, the negotiation broke off, with ſome advantage 
however to the king, as it rendered his diſpoſition to peace 
more conſpicuous. | 

There is no adjuſting a quarre] with the clergy, unleſs. 
tneir demands are all anſwered. Their cauſe, as they pre- 
tend, is the cauſe of (30d, and conſequently no conceflions TO 
can be made without {in Upon this principle it was, that Gervas: 
the archbiſhop of Sens, preiſed the pope to put England un- 
der an interdict, and excommunicate Henry for an obſtinate 
heretick, Henry having advice of what this prelate was 
loliciting at Rome, publiſhed a freſh edict in England, for- 


t It was held at 2 place called Mons ty thouſand marks; and the king of= 
atvrum, Gervas. fered him ten thouſand tor the charges 
* Becket computed his loſes at thir- of his journey, Gervas, | 
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1169. bidding the receiving any orders from the pope, or Beckes Ml ' 
<—— and declaring, in caſe a letter of interdit ſhould come int gav 
Vigorous the kingdom, all that ſubmitted to it ſhovld be immediately me: 
proceedin® hanged, 2s traitors to their king and country. In fine, 1 imo 
againſt the enjoined all abſent clerpgymen to return to their churches, ol: © 
_ pain of forteiting all the revenues, and ſuſpended the pay. ſb: 
cho ment of peter-pence till further orders. "Theſe vigorou {ic 
gains time. Proceedings making the pope apprehenſive of ſome danyeaou Ml 
revolution, ſhould he carry things to extrernity, -he left the iN * 
affair undetermined, in expectation of an opportunity to my 1 
it with, more advantage to himſelf, — an 
' 1170. During this calm, Henry, who had ſpent near four yearsin 
France, returned home ” to regulate ſome affairs, which MI 
Henry re- his abfence had hindered him from attending to. The admj. Wt 
rarne to. iſtration of juſtice was fo ſhamefully neglected, that at hi of 
Geevaſs. arrival he found himfelf obliged to ſend commiſlioners into al 
Hoved. the counties, with full powers to enquire into the miſdemeanors Wi © 
of the magiſtrates, and to puniſh the guilty *. | 
— This, and {ume other affairs. concerning the public good, 
being ſettled to the people's ſatisfaftun, Henry convened x 
eneral afſemblyY, at which were preſent the biſhops, ab- 
ts, earls, barons, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and aldermen of the 
Benry the principal] cities of the kingdom. Before this numerous af 
aa _—_ ſembly he cauſed Henry his eldeſt fon to be crowned * by 
Howe, the archbiſhop of York, affiſted by the biſhops of London 
Brompt. and Durham. The next day the young k:ng received the 
Gervaiee fealties of al} the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and of the 
M. Paris, : | Ty 
magiſtrates of the cities and counties, who were ſummoned 
on purpoſe to be preſent at the coronation. . At the fealt, 
made upon this occalion, the king nimſelf would carry up 
the firſt diſh, and ſpeaking to his ſon, told him, never was 
Pride of the Monarch ſerved in a more honourable manner. os; 
young king. returning His compliment, the young king, who was of 4 
Pol, Virgs very haughty faint. turnir;2 to - cnbithe; of York, whd 
ſtood by him, faid in a Jow voice, it was no ſuch great con 
deſceniion in the fon of an ear] to ſerve the fon of a king, 


He landed at Portſmouth, March came to Weſtminſter, where his ſon 
3, aſter a very bad paſſage, one of his was crowned : at this coronation wer 
Mips being loſt, and ſeveral) of his great preſerit, William king of Scotland, 
men drowned. Gervas. (wno did king Henry homage) and hy 

xX Sheriff and other officers. The brother David, who was knighted by 
So reader may ſee the articles of enquiry at Henry, Hoved. 

_ large 1n Gervas, and 'Tyrrel, vol, 11. z With the aſſent and conſent of te 
which gave great light into the minifte- clergy and people. Clero & populo con- 
11a] part of the law of thoſe days. ſentientibus .& affentientibus, Howes 

y At Windior, From thence he p. 518, Thi 
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This coronation, performed with an univerſal approbation, 1150, 


gave the king a double fſatisfaftion. He not only by that Gamymnnd - 


means ſecured the crown in his family, but moreover extremely Becket is 
mortified Becket. Indeed that prelate was concerned to hear, mores. 
\cciemony of that importance was ſolemnized without him, _ 

being, as he pretended, an office annexed to the dignity of 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, _ | & 

The king of France took great offence at his daughter's not Lewis com. 
eing crowned with the prince her ſpouſe. This difguſt, joined  meckgy 
to ſome other occaſions of quarrel, which are bur too frequent Gervaſe, 
monz neighbouring princes, cauſed him to take up arms. But 50% VIgs 
this war was of ſo }:ttie conſequence and thort continuance, —_ 

W that it 1s entirely needleſs to deicend to particulars, It ſuſhces They are. 
to ſay, that it was almoſt as ſoon ended as begun, by a treaty fiends. 
of peace between the two monarchs. _ p Hetey falls 

Shortly after Henry was fetzed with. a violent fever at fick, ana 
Nomfront, in the province of Maine. H< was ſo dangerouſly makes his 
ll, that believing he was near his end, he haſtily made his Brompt. 
will, To Henry his eldeſt ſon he gave Engiand, Normandy, Gervaſe. 
Maine, and Anjuu ; and to Richard his ſecond ſon, Guienne H9%c% 
ad Poictou. As for Geoffrey, he thought Bretagne ſufficient 
for him, which he was to enjoy after the death of duke Conan 
tis brother-in-law. As for John, his fourth ſon, he wag 
atisfied with recommending him to be provided for by his 
eldeſt brother. Eh oo : 

Henry's indiſpofition produced another conſiderable effect, He refolves 
The approach of death having raiſed (cruples in the king, to make up 
vhich he was a ſtranger whilt in health, he reſolved to be Ren with 
reconciied, at any rate, with Becket, in caſe he recovered. Hoved.| 
He conſidered, the archbiſhop had been ſufficiently puniſhed Brompt. 
by a fix years exile, during which he had been deprived of | Hadong 
his revenues. Befides, he was defirous, if God plealed to _ 
prolong his days, to enjoy a repoſe, which the pope threat- A confe- 
ened continually to diſturb, by thundering the church's cen- rence at | 
lues againſt him. Purſuant: to this reſolution, as ſoon as his Montmirail, 
health permitted, he held 2 conference with the king of thin by we 
"rance at Montmirail, where Becket was preſent, As the cident. 
king then ſtood diſpoſed, he agreed to almolt every thing re- TY 
quired by the archbiſhop. Burt atier all the articles were A 
lettled, juſt as Becket, was ſtepping up to the king, to give - 

im the kiſs of peace, he took it in his head to ſay, he was 
going to ſalute him to the honour of God, "The king, who 
was not thoroughly ſatisfied of his ſincerity, imagining there 
was ſome hidden myſtery in that expreſſion, refuted to re- 
&ve his ſalute accompanied with thoſe words, which to 
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1170. | him ſeemed ſuperfluous. The archbiſhop, on his part, inſg, 
Ly — ing upon ſaying them, all the pains taken to adjuſt matter, 
became of no effect, by the over ſtrained nicety of both par. 
The quarre! ties, However, Henry willing upon any terms to pet clex 
ber von of this buſineſs, ordered it ſo, that another interview wz; 
| R. Diceto, "9 
Brompt, agreed upon at Amboiſe, where the king of France cane 
Hoveden, attended by ſeveral princes and lords, Here at length al 
MK, Paris. difficulties were ſurmounted, Henry was fincerely reconci. 
led with Becket*, and ſwore to reſtore him to the ſamp 
| ſtate he enjoyed before his baniſhment, and likewiſe make 
reſtitution to his relations and friends, of all that was ſeized 
lince his departure. Thus this conteſt ſeemed to be happily 
ended by the king's generofity, who proteſted, he heartily 
' forgave all that was palled ®, 
Therre- . But the archbiſhop was not fo eaſily appeaſed. "Though 
vengeful he obliged Henry to pardon all thoſe that had offended him 
proceedings 32 : TP 
of Becket, he himſelf could not reſolve to forgive thoſe whom he thought 
R, Diceto. he had reaſon to complain of. He was chiefly exaſperated 
jon againſt the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhops of London, 
Hoved, Durham, and Exeter, who had acted the moſt openly acainf 
Mat, Paris. him, Before he left France to return into England, he b- 
| tained the pope's licence to ſuſpend the firſt, and excommu- 
nicate the others, and accordingly executed it the moment he 
Hoved, Janded, He had even no regard to the entreatics of the 
young, king, who having notice of his deſign, ſent me{- 
ſengets to diver him from it. "Though by this. refuſal, he 
gave that prince juſt cauſe to complain of him, he would go 
Tyrrel, and ſalute him at Wooditock, where he re{ided. Some ay, 
the delire- of paying his reſpects to the young king was not 
the principal. motive of his intended viſit, but his real aim 
hu was to make a triumphant entry into London, through 
The young which hewas to paſs, Be this as it will, he lodged in South- 
king refuics wark, with deſign to be-at Woodſtock next day, but he re- 


to ſee him. ; | | ; H_ : 
R,.Dicets, Cc1ved atletter-trom the young, king, ordering him to repair 
Gervaſe. forthwith to Canterbury. "Though this was a great mortit- 
He enters cation to him, he thought fit to obey the order, According- 
Canterbury > Fe ot ct | 
jn triumph, ly he ſet forward. for the capiral of his dioceſe, where he 
| Hoved, made his entry with the acclamations of the meanor icrt of 
people, whilſt the more conlicerate were forry to fee him 
thus triumphant, who, far from beinz humbled by his long 


exile, was grown more haughty, "This was ſoon vilible, 


2 Chiefly through the means of Ro- b And held Becket's firrup, will | 


trou, archbiſhop cf Roan, BR, de be was getting on horſeback, Gervas: 


Ijogto, 
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re particularly, when mounting his archiepiſcopal chair 11570. 
in Chriitmas-day, be ſolemnly excommnicated Nigel de L4,. 
6:kvil, and Robert Brock, both diſtinguiſhed by their birth Fe excom- 
znd ſtations. He accuſed the former of unjuſtly detaining a Menenet 
manor belonging to the archbiſhoprick, and the latter of cut- Fitzgep. | 
ting off the tail of a horſe, that was carrying proviſions to "ax | 
his palace. This proceeding was a plain indication, he was fn. > aa 
not humbled by his diſgrace, but was ready to revive the M. Paris. 
quarrel whenever he ſaw occaſion. The truth is, had he 
;ntended to keep fair with the king, he would not have ex- 
communicated for ſuch trifles, two of the immediate vaſſals 
of the crown, fince. that was one of the articles which occa- 
foned his conteſt with Henry. | 

Mean time, the ſuſpended and excornmunicated prelates The excom. 
were gone to carry their complaints to the king, who was 900g 
fill in Normandy. When they came into his preſence, plaintothe 
they threw themſelves at his feet, and complained, that by king. 
the peace made with Becket, the terrors and troubles of thoſe Prompt. 
that had ſacrificed themſelves to his ſervice were increaſed. Fiteſtep. 
The archbiſhop of York added, as long as Becket was alive, M. Paris, 
it was impoſſible for England to enjoy any repoſe. Henry, 
exaſperated by theſe complaints, and tired with being thus 
nceſantly plagued, by the inlolence of a. ſubject whom he 
had raiſed from the duſt, could not help uttering theſe words 
loud : I am very unhappy, that among the great numbers Indifcreet 
| maintain, there's not a man that dares undertake to re- \94* 9: the 
venge the affronts I perpetually receive from the hands of a _— 
wretched prieſt, Theſe words were not dropt in vain. Four »: 1414+ 
of the king's domeſticks © reflecting on the king's reproaches, 
combined together to free him from this enemy. - To that 11573. 
end, they came to Canterbury, where they agreed upon the 
method to execute their detign. One day, when the arch- Four of the 
biſhop was gone to the cathedral 4 with few attendants, they a rt 
entered the church armed, and came up to the altar where again WO 
te was ſtanding, They began with outragiouſly upbraiding Becket, 
him for his pride and ingratitude: to which he returned fo Ne . 


refolute an anſwer, as gave them occaſion to execute their Hoved. 
| | and murder 


© Virztephens calls them barons and expoſtulated with him about the ex- him at tae 
ſcryants of the bedchamber z Bromp- communicated bithops, &c. after which ins 
ton, four knights, belonging to the they retired. The archbiſhop in the Brompt. 
king's houthold ; and Hoveden, men mean while going into the cathedral to 
eminent for their birth, Their names veſpers, they followed him there, &c. 
were Reginald Fitzurſe, William Tracy, R, Diceto. Gervas, Bromptom ſays, 
Richard Britton, and Hugh Morvill, they dire&ly went into the church, 
Diceto, | where he Was, 
« They went firſt to his houſe, and 


U: 4 | - purpole, 


_ clergy. 
ehinks proper on this ſubjeR, whilſt ] content myſelf with 


racles were as evidently proved, as induſtriouſly ſpread, 
However this be, it is confeſſed, Becket ſuffered martyrdom, 
but it remains to determine, whether it was indeed for the 
cauſe of God and religion, or only for that of the pope and 
] ſhall leave the reader to make what refleQion he 
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1171. purpoſe. As they were not come with intent to reproyy vi 
wy—/ him only, they broke his ſku!) with their clubs*® in {g vio- ( 
| lent a manner, that the biood and brains flew all over the Altar * 
After commuting this action, they peaccadly retired, ny body th 
offering to ftop them f, "The reſolution Becket ſhew-d on 1, to 
accaſion, the zeal he exprefled by recommenG'!;g ty (3, th 
with his laſt breath, the cauſe of the church, the time 1 * 
manner of his death, aggravated the guilt of his murderers, ang h; 
gained him more friends after he was dead, than ever he hay ill ;n 
____ during his life, | | A 
RefleAtions "Thus died this famous archbiſhop, whom ſome hays t 
on us cne- ranked among the moſt illuſtrious martyrs, whilſt others be. i , 
BESS, leved they might, without any injuftice, deny him the <a 6 
racter of an boneſt man, and a good chriſtian, About fit þ 
years after his death, it was the ſubje& of a public diſpue Wil , 
at the univerſity of Paris, whether Becket was in heaven or Wil z 
hell, ſo ambiguous a point was his ſanEtity, Some «ſ[:rted, Wi 5 
that for his extreme pride, he deſerved tv be damned. Others WW ; 
on the contrary, maintained, that the miracles wrought x 
his tomb, were undoubtedly proofs of his ſalvation. This ar- Wt 
gument indeed would have been unanſwerable, if theis mi- Wl 
| 


relating the conſequences of this prelate's death, which, are 
no leſs remarkable than the incidents of his life. He had de- 
ſerved too well of the court of Rome, not to have a place 
in the catalogue of the ſaints. There were many in that 


© They uſed only ſwords, Gervas. 
Brompt. | 

*. f Notdaring to return to the king 
they went and ftaid a year at Knareſ- 
borough caſtle, in Yorkſhire, belong- 
ing to Hugh Morvill ; aſter which, 
Hovenden fays,. they went to Rome for 
abſolution, and were enjoined to go to 
feruſalem, and do penance on the black 
mountain for life, We have an account 
of the manner of the archbiſhop's death 
at large, by Gervaſe of Canterbury, and 
Edward Ryme, who were eye witneſſes, 
1'nis laſt had his arm almoſt cut off by 
:cceiving the firſt blow that was made 
at Becket's head, occaſioned, as he 
favs, by #he archbiſhop's calling Fitz- 


urſe, pimp. The manuſcript relation 
of the life and ſufferings of this arch- 
biſhop, written in a hand of that agg, 
is preſerved in the library of Greſham- 
College. He was aſlaflinated in the 
fifty third year of his age, onthe zoth 
of December, 1171, reckoning the be- 
ginning of the year from Chriſtmas-day. 
Gervas, Some chroniclets ſays, that 
all who were concerned in Becket's 
murder, died miſerably in three or four 
years, See M. Weſtm, p. 250. But 
the annotator on Mr, Camden well ob- 
ſerves, that this is falſe; for Willam 
Tracy retired, twenty-three years after 
the fat, to Mort, in Devonſhire, #8 
Camden in Devonſhire, 

lift, 
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iſt, who, in the opinion of that court itſe]f, were not ſo 1171. 
worthy of the honour, as one that had ſpilt his blood in de- Lonnynnnd 
fence of the church. He was therefore canonized two or . 
three years after his death. However deſirous the pope was 
to ſhow his gratitude to the memory of ſo faithful a ſervant, 
the world muſt be firſt convinced that the cauſe he died in, 
was approved by God, otherwiſe, his canonization might 
have been objefted againſt. Nothing was more proper to 
infuſe this belief into thz minds of the people than miracles. 
Accordingly, ſuch multitudes were forthwith wrought at the Abundance 
tomb of the new martyr, that in any other age, the number I 
and nature of theſe miracles, inſtead of ſatisfying the world, him after 
; would have had 2 quite contrary effect. Neither Chriſt nor his death, 
his apoſtles worked the like, or ſo many, to prove the truth xr 
of chriſtianity, as this new ſaint did to authorize the privi- © 
kges and immunities of the clergy. It was not thought ſuf- 
ficient to aſſert his reſtoring dead men to life, but it was far- 
ther affirmed, he raiſed the very beaſts. *It-was given out for 
certain, that being expoſed to view in the church before he 
was buried, he roſe out of his coffin, and went and lighted 
the wax candles which had been put out. It is ſaid alſo, after 
the funeral ceremony was over, he held up his hands to bleſs 
the people. To all theſe miracles, many others are added, 
equally becoming the majeſty of God, Mean while, they 
were ſpread with that confidence, that not a man was found 
hardy enough to ſhew the leaſt ſign of doubt, "The pope's. 
legates, ſent ſome time after to examine into theſe matters, 
found the people of Canterbury ſo perſuaded of the truth of 
theſe fats, that, upon ſuch public evidence, His holineſs 
thought he ſhould run no hazard in canonizing Becket, by _ 
tie name of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The tomb of the = we 
new ſaint was at firſt adorned with few ornaments, but, fifty ***** 
years after his death, his body was laid in a ſhrine, inriched 5h = 
with a prodigious quantity of precious ſtones, As a farther "i 
bonour to his memory, the pope ordered, every fiftieth year, vn 
aJubilee to be ſolemnized in the church where he lay. From I 
thenceforward miracles became ſo common at his tomb, and i 
their fame fpread ſo far, that they drew votaries from all 
parts of Chriſtendom, who came to Canterbury, to obtain | 
tte interceſſion of this new faint. In 1420, they kept an | 
count of above fifty thouſand foreigners, of all ages and 
=, that came in pilgrimage that year to this renowned 
mb. 
Toavoid interrupting the narrative of this famous conteſt, 
| Was obliged to deter till now ta ſpeak of certain occur- 
7 | TeNCcEs 


1 


” 7. | . ; . 
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1171, rences which happened in that i 
| | | at interva 
Marriage of whereof were as follow : NY ls the moſt remarkable 
d age O . | 
Matilda the In 1165, during the heat of the diſpute, the : 
king's Cologn came into Eng] | nq..: archbiſhop of 
daachter daughter wg he " Fc and, to conduct Matilda the king 
e duke of Saxony, to wh Sy 
with th : y, to whom 1h 
 Iuke of As all the princes of Germany were then for th vetrenhng 
Saxony. Paſchal, they were conſidered Tr : Fi. F antlpope 
Qicets "M vane 4 onl1dered as ſchiſmaticks in all y| 
| earch where Alexander was acknowledged. This is the Ms 
Hoes, Why after the departure of the archkiſhop, th "oy 
M. Paris. Where he and the prieſts th BY aaighs Fares churches, 
cnn” prieſts that attended him, ſaid maſs 
all reconſecrated, 'The king durſt not oppoſe thi Xx; were 
for fear of making the breach wider pore 200 retolnogy 
#4 g the breach wider between him and Alcxand 
- . with whom he was willing to keep fair. | " 
Gaman ke In 1x66, certain hereticks arrived from Germany 
rive in Eng- ngland, about thirty in number, being headed by o 'G 
| Land, and are hard. It 1s not diſtintly known wherein their bo e Y 
joy 6"weY ſiited, in all likelihood there were fathered upon ha , 
Brompt. forced inferences, opinions which the A tai wy , 
Neubrig, However this be, th | #1. LNnee. oy 
ro , they were ſummoned before a council held 
M Part Ofl purpoſe at Oxford, where they were cond 
- £925 livered over to the ſecular power, The king G mens and de- 
: . , UNWLULNT I 
the pope any handle againſt him, treated tneſ dhe 
ſeverely. After brandi Hg nele peopie very 
2 y. After branding them in the cheek with a hot iron, he 
orbad all his ſubjects to give them any relief. Tis ". 
PO AY GO ERIE 1 + any 8 21s prohible 
hed 7 PUNCLUANY obterved, all thoſe wretches miſerably | 
periſhed with hunger, without being heard to utter the leal 
Fon ag Go inhuman ufage. This is not the only in 
ance of its being the worlt of times for hereti Nees 
| es eretick 
wk variance with the pOPCs 6 hs when OY 
King of alcolm, king of Scotland, died a is tl 
Srefana cocaeded bs Wilitam tis m—__ bout this time 3, and was 
dies. of - 17 : 
Brompt. 4 The mar riage of Eleanor, daughter of Henry, with Alphon- 
Eleanor's TS» king of Caftile, was concluded in 1169 a little beloie 
marriage. Becket's return into England. | nw en 
no ; Conal the little, duke of Bretagzne, dying in 11577 prince 
ceeded by Geoftrey, who had married his daughter, ſucceeded Hil, But 
Herb was ou eel cap twelve years old, the king his father toc 
$i "guar 1anitup upon himſelt, and went in perſon into Brea 
tagne, to receive the fealty of the barons, _ 
, Rc are the moſt conſiderable events, during the contel 
RENE the king and tne archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
p now to what followed upon the death of that 


prelate. 


| $ In 1165, Bromo t, 
_ Henry 
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Henry being freed from the diſturber of his quiet, was 1371. 
1 hopes to enjoy ſome tranquillity. But he feund that Ww=ymns 
Becket, when dead, created him no leſs trouble than when Henry 


| : harged with, 
live, His enemies, the chief of whom were the king of nr rag 
France, 


and archbiſhop of Sens, omitted not this opportu- murder. 
nity to raiſe him new diſturbances. They boldly charged Samoa 
tim with being the author of Becket's murder, and endea- qgyes. 
wured by all forts of means to excite the pope to revenge _ 

the death of his faithful ſervant. "Though it was difficult The pope 
to prove that Henry had any hand in the aflaffination, Alex- 2654-7 ay 
;nder was willing however to believe him guilty, that he Fievioady. 
night have occaſon to humble a prince who had all along 

foutly oppoſe him. He was ſenſible, this was a favourable 

juncture to procure advantages which that monarch could 

never be brought to yield at any. other time. Wherefore he 

threatened to excommunicate him, and put the kingdom 

under an interdiCt, unleſs he gave marks of a ſincere repen- 

tance. Had this prince been more weak, or leſs able, he Henry aQe 
would never have got clear of ſo dangerous an affair. But wary _— 
tis reſolution on this occaſion, his preſents to the cardinals ®, \ ©" 


3 tion, 
and his repeated proteſtations, to ſubmit to the ſentence Brompton, 


that ſhould be pronounced in England, averted this terrible --" ng 
dlow. Ds | M. Parts. 
Whilſt this affair was tranſating at Rome, Henry reſu- He forms 
ned the project of the conqueſt of Ireland, formed ſome *>* 4<fignof 
| conquering 


years before, but deferred on account of his quarrel with jr«ana. 
Becket, The Irich taking ſome Engliſhmen priſoners, and Brompt. 
aterwards felling them for flaves, furniſhed him with ans 
pretence for this enterprize. But the real motive was the | 
Gelire of enlarging his dominions by the conqueſt of an iſland 

ſo near to England i, Two favourable conjunctures induced 

vim to think of this conqueſt, In the firſt place, he was at 

peace with all his neighbours. And ſecondly, Adrian IV, 


d The perſons he ſent to the pope, 
were the archbiſhop of Roan, the biſhop 
of Evreux, the biſhop of Worceſter, 
Richard Barre, &c. Hoved. Þ. 526, 
[he pope refuſed at firſt to ſee them 3 
ut when they found no other means 
would prevail, they began to entreat 
wter the Roman manner (as Gervaſe 
preſſes it) that is, they diſtributed five 
andred marks among the pope and 
Gronals, which foon gained them an 
wauence, Geryas, 

, © Gervaſe afiizns this as the reaſon of 


i, Richard, nehew of Hervcy ds 


Mont-Maurice, having incurred king 
Henry's indignation, could no way be 
reſtored to his favour ; whereupon going 
to his uncle Hervey to Ireland, he ſet- 
tles there, and in a little time, becomes 
maſter of large domunions, and even 
takes Dubiin : in order therefore to 
ſtop his progreſs, the Iriſh invites Henry 
over, &c, Gervale thinks, another mo- 
tive of this expedition was that Henry 
might the better ſecure himſelf againſt 
the pope's interdidt, But fee Garald 
Cambrens, EG 


a native 
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a native of England, being then pope, he hoped eaſily ts 
obtain his approbation. Though the outrages committed by 


This proje@ the Iriſh upon his ſubjes might be one reaſon of his intended 


had been 


approved by 


Adrian IV. 


expedition, that was not the thing he alledged to the pope tg 
obtain his conſent, "The glory of God an1 the alyation 
ſouls, plauſible pretences, but which rarely ſet princes upon 
projects of this nature, were the arguments he urged to pre. 
vail with Adrian to approve his deſign. To theſe he addeq 
another, and no leſs powerful motive, the enlarging the 
Juriſdiftion and revenues of the hely ſee. He pretended, the 


' Triſh being ſchiſmaticks, it was neceſſary to put them in the 
_ Tight way, and' oblige them to acknowledge the papal autha. 


rity, which till then had been diſregarded by them : that the 
Propereſt means to that end was to bring them into ſubjeQion 
to the crown of England, which had ever been devoted 


to the holy ſee. This is what we find in the bull ſent him 


AGrian's 
bull to en- 
courage the 
Iriſh expe=- 
dition, 

Cir. Camb. 
Ann. 1154» 
Diceto, _ 
M. Paris, 
P- G bL 


by Adrian on this occaſion, where we may further obſerve, 
what power the popes: aſſumed ts themſelves, and how at- 


 tentive they were to every thing that might help to increals 


their authority, 


Avrian, ſervant of the ſervants of GOD, thi 
ſon, in CHRIST FESUS, Hensy, kin of 


ExGLAND3; ſends greeting aud apoſtolical bene- 
aiftion. TE 7 | 


ce T HE defire your magnificence exprefſes to advance 
ec the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain in 
<« heaven the prize of eternal happineſs deſerves, no doubt, 
& oreat commendations. As a good catholick prince, you 
« are very careful to enlarge the borders of the church, to 


&« ſpread the knowledge of the truth among the barbarous 


& and ignorant, and to pluck up vice by the roots in the 
<« field of the lord: and in order to this you apply: to us fot 
©£ countenance and direction. We are confident therefore, 
« that by the bleſſing of the Almighty, your undertaking 


« will be crowned with a ſucceſs ſuitable to the noble motive 


< which ſets you upon it, For whatever is taken in hand 


«© frpm a principal of faith and religion, never fails to ſuc» 


« ceed. It is certain, as you yourſelf acknowledge, Ir 
« Jand, as well as all other iſlands which have the happinels 


© to be enlightened by the Sun of righteouſneſs, and have 


<« ſubmitted to the doctrines of chriſtianity, are unqueſtion- 
« ably St. Peter's right, and belong to the Jurſſition 0 the 
es | | « Romal 


”"” <wf £5 uy gy ®  £ Ac my Ay uwocc 
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« Roman church, We judye therefore, after maturely con- 1177. 
« ſidering the enterprize you propoſe to us, that it will be pro- Gnyanae 
« perto ſettle in that iſland colonies of the faithful, who may | 
« be well-pleafing to God, ET oo, 

« You have advertiſed us, moſt dear ſon in Chriſt, of 
« your deſign of an expedition into Ireland, to ſubject the 
6 jfland to juſt laws, and to root out vice, which has long 
« flouriſhed there, You promiſe to pay us out of every 
« houſe a yearly acknowledgment of qne penny, and to 
« maintain the rights of the church, without the leaſt 
« detriment or diminution. Upon which promiſe, giving a 
« ready ear to your requeſt, we conſent and allow that you 
| « make a defcent in that iſland, to enlarge the bounds 
« of the church, to check the progreſs of immorality, ta 
« reform the manners of the natives, and to promote the 
« orowth of virtue and the chriſtian religion. We exhort 
« you to do whatever you think proper to advance the ho- 
« nour of God and the ſalvation of the people, whom we 
« charge to ſubmit to your juriſdiftion, and own you for 
« their ſovereign lord, provided always that the rights of the 
& church are inviolably preſerved, and the peter-pence duly 
« paid. If therefore, you think fit to put your deſign in 
« execution, Jabour above all things to improve the inha- 
& bitants of the iſland in virtue, Uſe both your own and 
&« the endeavours of ſuch as you ſhall judge worthy to be 
« employed in this work, that the church of God be en- 
« riched more and more, that religion flouriſh in the country, 
« and that the things tending to the honour of God and fal= 
« vation of ſouls, be in ſuch manner diſpoſed, as may entitle 
« you to an eternal reward in heaven, and an immortal fame 
* upon carthÞ.* 


Theſe are the foundations of Henry's pretenſions to Ire- Remarks gy 
land. In reading the bull, it is hard to know, which of the this bulk 
two ated with the greateſt difſimulation, the king or the | 
pope, Henry alledged falfe pretences to cover his ambition, 
and Adrian pretended to believe him, in order to have the 
diſpoſal of a country which belonged not to him, and the 
transferring it to a prince who had no manner of right to it. 

Put it- is ealy to diſcover, through all theſe diſguiſes, the 
motives which influenced the pope. Ireland had not yet 
Xknowledged the ſuperiority of the Roman ſee over the 
whole chriſtian chucch. That was the immorality which 
Was to be rooted out of the field of the Lord. Submiſſion to 
te biſhop of Rome, was the ſeed that was to be carfully 
h own 
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ws z reap a plentiful harveſt. What elſe can be meant by ſpread. 


Situation, 
largeneſs, 
and advan- 
tages of 
Ireland. 
Camden in 
Ireland. 


Cir. Cam, 
_ In Topog, 
Hibern, 


| ſufficient to ſuſtain them. But the moſt conſiderable ad: 


Channel, in ſome places not above three leagues wide, 


- miles. - It is certain, in all Europe there is not a more 
_ cold are ſeldom known there, becauſe the vapours, rifing 


tremes, The foil is very fertile, eſpecially in the fouthern 
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fown and cheriſhed, to the end the Roman church m; bh 


ing the knowledge of the truth, where the chriſtian religion 
was ſo long before embraced ? however this be, Henry, fy. 
ported with the pope's approbation, and authoriſed by 4 
exhortations, waited only a favourable opportunity to execuy 
his Jelign, which was obſtruCted ſome year's by Becket 
affair. He was no ſooner clear of that incumbrance, hut h- 
reſumed the ſame project, bent upon executing it, the momen; 
he ſhould make a peace with France, with which he was then 
at war. However, though the war was not yet ended, an gy. 
portunity offered, which he failed not to embrace. But befors 
I relate the ſucceſs of this undertaking, it will be neceſſary ty 
give ſome account of that iſland, which we ſhall ſoon ſee unite 
to the Engliſh monarchy. 2 
Ireland is ſituated on the ' Weſt of Great-Britain, fron 
which it is parted by an arm of the ſea, called St, George" 


The iſland is in length from South to North, about three 
hundred, and in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, two hundred 


temperate climate than that of Ireland, Exceſſive heat and 
from the ſurrounding ſea, generally qualify theſe two ex- 


parts, "They who ſay no wheat grows there, mean no 
doubt, the northern parts, where the people commonly live 
upon oat bread. But every where elſe there is good wheat, 
and in plenty ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of the natives 
However this iſland abounds moſt with paſture grounds, and 
its chiefeſt wealth conlifts in a great breed of cattle. The 
ſea is ſtocked with ſuch plenty of fiſh, that were the 1n- 
habitants deſtitute of al! other food, that alone would bs 


vantage this iſland enjoys, is a commodious fituation for 
trade and commerce, not only with all Europe, but othet 
parts of the world, Add to this the great number of good 
ports which facilitate the exportation of its commodities 
Theſe advantages have fo raiſed the jealouſy of the Englild 
that ever fince their conqueſt of the iſland, they have had 
nothing more at heart than the preventing of the Iriſh from 
extending their commerce, leſt the trade of England ſhould 
thereby receive too great a prejudice, It is no wonder, a! 


iſland ſo fertile, ſo well {ſituated, and ſo near Log 
0 
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ſhould attraQ the eyes of Henry II. who ſet no bounds to his 1171. 
ambition, | RR. CO mm al 
If we may believe ſome Iriſh hiſtorians, the firſt inhabi- = firſt in- 
nts of this iſland are to be traced beyond the flood. But "ins 
others leſs prejudiced in this point, give the following account 
of their origin, T hey pretend, that from the third age of the 
world, Ireland was inhabited with Scyths, whoſe number, 
in the fourth *, were conſiderably augmented by colonies 
of Spaniares, Theſe two nations, in proceſs of time, not 
only peopled Ireland, but the Hebrides allo, from whence 
part of them went and ſettled in North Britain, as was ob- 
ferved in the introduction. | ; 

Several names have been given this iſland, all formed Divers 
from the word Erin, the name given it by the natives them- 22mes of 
, | . . this ifland, 

ſelves. Such as Ierna, Juverna, Touernia, Quernia, Bernia, 
Hibernia, which plainly own all] the ſame origin. 'The 
Pritons ſtyled it in their language Yverdon. The Romans, 
Hibernia, and the Saxons, Iren-Jandt, that is, the country 
of Iren or Erin. The etymology of the word Erin is not 
well known, but Camden's conjecture, who derives it from 
an Iriſh word ſigaitying Weit, ſeems very probable, becauſe. 
in reality Irelard is the moſt weſtern iſland of Europe ?, 
Iidore and Bede cal!l it Scotia, with refpet to the inhabi- 
tants, who for the moſt part came from Scythia, as was faid 
before, and for that reaſon were called Scots. The ſame 
writers term it alſo Scotia Major, to diſtinguiſh it from 
North Britain inhabited by the ſame nation. Others give it P:olem. 
the name of Britannia Parva, to diiltinguiſh it from Great 
Eritain, pretending that al] the iſles of thoſe parts ſhould be 
called the Britannick iflands, We are {till more in the dari Its language 
with regard to the origin of the Iriſh tongue, which has no.. ®**rent 


ki k ; $ . from all 
ting, not even its letters, in common with the languages of hers. 
the nelghbourinz nations. 


Pope Celeſtinus [. was the firſt that undertook the conver- Converſion 
ton of the Iriſh to chriſtianity, by ſending Palladius to preach og nS” 
the goſpel to them. But being deprived of. this their firſt Lars 
diſhop by an untimely death, Patrick, diſciple of St. Ger- 
manus, was ſent in his ſtead, who converted moſt of the 
natives, Their poſterity have all along confidered him as i 
tteir apoſtle, and ſtill hold him in great veneration. Shortly 
aſter their converſion, Ireland abounded with monks, WHO The great 


for the wot part became io famous for their ſanCtity, that fame Ava 
| rſt irq! 

"> They have not explained what 1 Pochartus derives Hibernia from 9292K*- 

ey mean by the third and fourth ages Ibernia, a Pnenician word, fignifying 

V: the world. Rapin, _ _ the fartheſt habitarfon, 


they 
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I171. they were the occaſion of the iſland's being termed the country 


| hy of ſaints. From hence great numbers of learned and zealous 
Ke men came forth, who greatly promoted the converſion of the 
Albin-Scots, Picts, and Anglo-Saxons, Such were Colum. 
banus, Aidan, Finan, Colman, Kilian, and many other, 

ſpoken of elſewhere. : 
Ireland _— Religion and learning which flouriſhed in TIrelang n 
þ ge were expelled thence by foreign invaſions, to which tha 
fon, , iſland was frequently expoſed. A king of Northumberland" 
ſent a numerous army thither, which committed great 72. 
Giald, yages. Afterwards the Norwegians waſted the country in x 
Cambrenfis. | .ible manner above thirty years, under the condu& of 
Turgeſtus, who at length was cut off by an ambuſcade, 
This devaſtation was quickly followed by an invaſion of cer. 
tain people from OYs called by hiſtorians Eſtmanni, 
that 1s, the men of the Eaft, Shortly after, Edgar, king 
of England, ſubdued Ireland, if a charter that goes under 
his name may be credited, where he makes his boaſts of that 
Pomeſtick Conqueſt, But how great ſoever the deſfolations were that 
eiflcntions, this iſland ſuffered from the hands of foreigners, inteſtine 
diviſions cauſed ſtill greater miſchiefs. The Iriſh were hard) 
| freed from the invaſions of the foreigners, and particularly 
the Danes, who made them, no Jeſs than the Engliſh, feel 
the effes of their fury, when a civil war broke out among 
them, which ended in the partition of the iſland into ſeveral 
freland par- petty ſtates. Theſe kingdoms, which at firft were numerous, 
eelled out and conſequently very ſmall, were at length reduced to 
kg ſeven, namely, Connaught, Cork, Leinſter, Offery, Meath, 
= * Limerick, and Ulſter*®. The king of Connaught, the 
principal of theſe petty ſovereigns, Kept the reſt in a fort 
 ___ dependence, with much the fame authority as the Angic- 
Az, 1066, Saxon monarchs formerly enjoyed during the heptarchy, 
T This is the reaſon why the Iriſh annals gave Roderic, king 
of Connaught, who reigned in the time of Henry II, the 
title of monarch, though there were more kings beſides hin 
in the iſland. Such was the ſtate and condition of Ireland, 
when the Engliſh undertook the conqueſt of it. A difference 


m Camden obſerves, that the Saxons duced to four large provinces, into which, 
In thoſe days flocked to Ireland, as to the iſland-is at preſent divided, Ulker, 
the great mart of learning; which is Leinſter, Munſter, and Connaught 
the reaſon why we ſo often find thisin Rapin, To which formerly was ad 
our writers, ſuch a one ſent his ſon over ded Meath, now reckoned part 
to Ircland to be educated, Vid. Bede, Leinſter. "Theſe four provircces art &- 
L 3. c. vii. and xxvil. vided into thirty-two counties or ihurth 

n Egfrid, four archbiſhopricks, and eignicen bir 

®* Thelc ſeven kingdoms were re- thopricks. 
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hetween two of theſe kings, the weakeſt of whom invited the 1171. 
Engliſh to his afſfiftance, was the occalion of the Iriſh lofing Gyn 
their liderty. 'T'his was not the hrft time, the Jice cauſe had 
produced the like effect. An imprudence. of the ſame na- 
ture furniſhed the Moors with an opportunity of conquering 
Gain, and the Anglo-Saxons of ſubduing Britain, Hence 
it appzars, how dangerous it is to invite foreigners into a king- 
dom, who cannot be afterwards, expelled with the ſame eaſe, 
Among the ſovereigns then reigning in Ireland, Dermot The king of 
kino of Leinſter was one of the moſt contiderable, by the ex- Leinfter, de- 
of . ns Y . GY COM fires aid of 
tent of his dominions. From this prince's acceſſion to the 


; ; Henry. 
throne, he had acted ſo arbitrarily, that he was grown exX-- Girald, 


tremely odious to his ſubjets. But he made flight of his Cambrenſiss 


eople's hatred, being at peace with his neighbours, who 
concerned not themſelves with what paſlcd in that kingdom, 
However, he afterwards gave them occaſion himſelf, by [de- 
bauching and] carrying away the wite of O-Roric, king of 
Meath. O-Roric, to revenge the affront, levied an army 
and with the help of Roderic, king of Connaught, attacked 
Dermot, who, finding himſelf abandoned by his ſubjects, 
was forced to leave Ireland, for fear of falling into the hands 
of his enemy. As he had no refuge in the iſland, where 
the reſt of the kings refuſed to engage in his quarrel], he 
went and implored the protection of tne king of England, 
who was then in France, Having informed him of his caſe, 
he promiſed to become his vallal, if by his aid he was 
reſtored to his throne, Nothing could be more gratetul than 
this propoſal to a prince who had been long meditating the 
conqueſt of Ireland, and wanted only an opportunity to in- 
terpoſe in the affairs of that iſland, Mean while, as his my pro- 
war then with France permitted him not immediately to af- 795 
lit the fugitive king, he contented himſelf with promiſing, 
as ſoon as the war was over, to aid him to the utmoſt of 
lis power, Nevertheleſs, he thought it his intereſt to per- 
luade Dermot to begin a war, from whence he hoped to reap 
" advantage. To that end, he adviſed him to go into 
ngland, and endeavour to obtain what aſlitance he could 
from ſome Engliſh barons, in expectation of greater forces. 


me into England, where Robert Fitzſtephen, ang 1976 make 
Richard $ hb p f--Pembroks. 1 an alliance 
chard dStrongbow earl © embroke, agrced with with Der- 


dim, upon certain conditions, The former was prevailed mot. 


? Richard de Clare, ſurnamed of Pembroke, Camden, They were 
RA earl of Striguil, or Strig- alſo joined by Milo de Coggeham, 
wh, (a cattle in Monmouthſhire) and Hoved, ; 


oL, UI, X with 


Dermot followed his advice, and relying on Henry's word, TwoEnglith 


5 
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117r. With in hopes of making a confiderable fortune in Ireland 
y—) The latter, who had Jarge poſleſſions in England ww 
| Wales, was gained by Dermot's promiſe, to give him hj 
only daughter in marriage, and ſettle the ſucceſſion upon 

him. 
They arrive 'Theſe two lords having drawn together ſome troops x. 
= (og mong their friends and vaſlals, Fitzftephen, who was fif 
Wexford, Teady, accompanied Dermot into Ireland, with ſour hundie 
men. Being landed at Waterford, the king of Leinſter le 
them before the city of Wexford, not far from thence, The 
city being preſently taken, was given to Fitzſtephen, who 
They ſubdue ſettled there a colony of Engliſh 4%. Aﬀter this exploit, th 
oy king of adventurers reinforcing, their little army, to the number g 
9* three thouſand men by the junction of the natives', marc 
_ ed againſt the king of Offory. This prince, who did ng 
expect to he attacked, being unprepared for his defence, wa 
forced to ſubmit to what terms the conquerors were plead 

_ to impoſe, | $ 

The king of Mean time, Roderic the monarch had convened th 
Connaught, ſtates of the iſland, and. cauſed them to reſolve upon a wit 
10,092 with Dermot and the Engliſh. IndecC, it was eaſy to yet 
8c Engliſh, CEIVE, their deſigns were not confined to the afliſtance of the 
King of Leinſter, But as the adventurers were non 
grown very formidable, he was willing, before he ran an 
| hazard, to try by way of negotiation, to get them out of tis 
iſland. He addreflſed himfelf firſt to Fitz{ftephen, and 6 
fered him a conſiderable ſum to retire, His offer being r 
Jected, he turned to Dermot, and endeavoured to perluad 
him to ſend away the Engliſh, by promiſing to reſtore hit 
to his kingdom, Dermot immediately cloted with the pro 
p2ſal, bur when they came to perform their covenani 
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9 Theſe were the firſt Engliſh ſettled aldelm, William Macarell, Humph 
in Ireland, where they have continued Bohun, Hugh de Gundevill, Phily « 
ever fince, retaining fiill our ancient Haſting, Hugh Tirell, David Wal 
garb, and much of our old language, with Robert Poer, Oſbert de Harloter, Wi 

a mauxture of lriſh, Caraden has given liam de Bendenges, Adam de Gert 
us a If of ſuch as went into Ircland Philip ds Breos, Griffin, nephes © 
with Dermot. Who (beſides Richard Stephen, Ralph Fitzftephen, Wal | 
>trong-bow, Robert Fuizflephen, Miles Bar, Philip Walſh, Adam de Hr 
de Coghan, already mentioned) were, ford, John de Curcy, Hugh Contilo 
Maurice d Prenderget, Hervey de Redmund Contimore, Redmund Figs 
Mont - Mariſh, Robert Barr, Meiler hugh, Miles of St, David's, &c. (2 
Meilerine, Maurice Fitzgirald, Red- den in Ireland. =” 
mund, William Ferranil, Richard de r The army was ftrengthened "Wit 
Coghan, Gualter de Ridensford, Guil- the arrival (in the ſame place) of May | 
fr and Alexander, fons of Maurice Gi- rice de Prenderget, with fome ſola 
gald, William Notte, Rubert Fitzber- and archers in two ſhips, It does 0 Ns 
nard, Hugh de Lacy, William Fitz- appzzr they were joined by the patii 

as; ml 


niſtruſting each other, they could agree neither upon the II7T. 

me nor the manner. Whillt they were employed in deviſing cod 

expedients for their mutual lecurity, the earl of Pembroke ar- \The earl of 

ived from England with twelve hundred men. His firſt ex- + "zag 

edition was the taking of Waterford, and putting the in- 

habitants all to the ſword. This conqueſt breaking off the Dermot dies, 

negotiation, the earl of Pembroke married Derrmot's daugh- 2nd is ſuc- 

ter, and quickly after took poſieſſion of the kingdom of Lein- —_ ons 

fer, falling to him by the death of his father-in-law, "The 

Triſh gave that prince the ſurname of Ningal, that is, the 

ſiranger's friend, | | ey | 

After the death of Dermot, the adventurers prepared to The Englih 

ry on the conqueſts, As they. ſaw the terror of their take Dublin, 

arms was ſpread over Ireland, they improved the opportu- 

nity, and advancing farther, became maſters of Dublin, and 

ame other places. Roderic and the reſt of the kings were 

1{uch confuſion, that they very faintly oppoſed the progreſs 

ff the foreigners. Tt is almoſt incredible, that the Iriſh, c 

jho were very numerous, ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be over- nod 

n by a handful of Engliſhmen, The reafon is imputed grolkc. | 

0 their great dread of the Engliſh croſs-bows, the uſe of 

hich, till then, was unknown to them. ES, 

Upon news of this extraordinary ſucceſs, Henry grew Henry jea- 

lous of the adventurers, He was in hopes they would 1ous of the | 

we wanted his aſfiſtance, and thereby given him a pretence Rank, 

pak into Ireland himſelf, and ſubdue the iſland. But find- 

7 the faint reſiſtance of the Iriſh rendered his aid need- 

ls, he was afraid the conquerors would become maſters 

the whole country, which he deſigned for himſelf, 

this belief, he thought it neceſlary, to oblige them to apply 

tim, To this end, he forbids the exporting proviſions Hecalls 

ammunition to Ireland, and commands all his ſubjects to 2 home, 

urn from thence. Theſe orders, which were iffued on. 

ttence the adventurers had engaged in their undertakin 

thout his leave, ſucceeded to his expeRtation. As ſoon They treat | 

the earl of Pembroke and Fitzſtephen were informed of ** kms 

King's edict, they ſent deputies to aſſure him of their 

lence, and tell him, all their preſent and future con- 

lis were at his command. This ſubmiffion eaſily ap- 

pled the king, who had no farther thoughts of recalling 

m, Some time after, he made an agreement with them, 

t he ſhould have all the ſea-ports, and the reſt remain jn 

Cnquerors, to hold of him and his ſucceſlors. Matters 1174. 

2 thus ſettled, Henry went over himiclf into Ireland Cnny 
| AN 2 with 


The mo 


h 
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L172. with a formidable army *, and landed at Waterford, The 


L—— Iriſh, who before, could not withſtand a few private perſons, 


Henry goes and conſequently ſaw themſelves, unable to refiſt {9 gr 
to Ireland, fo 


rces, chole a voluntary (ubmiſlion. During Henry's 4; ; 
Chron, FS. » 5 s } a 4 
Camd. at Waterford, he ſaw all the king's of the ifland arrive 4 - 
Kent his court, and with emulation ſtrive who ſhould firſt ſul. 
11:an 1u ey Si TY 


mite. allegiance. | | | 
R. Diceto, Thus Henry, without ſpilling one drop of blood, became 


ona maiter of Ireland in leſs time than was ſufficient to tray 
to Uublin, 


 roherce OVEr it, After he had placed freſh garriſons in Waterfor 
| hereturns to Wexford, and ſome other maritime towns, purſuant to hi 


England. agreement with the adventurers, he came to Dublin, wher 

Brompt. he made ſome regulations for the government of his nx 
conquelt*, Shortly after he fet out for England, ]zaving ; 
Dublin, Hugh Lacy, to govern the iſland in his name, vi 
the title of juſticiary of Ireland ”, : 

If they who are acquainted with the Iargeneſs and impy 
tance of the kingdom of Ireland, are ſurpriſed at the el 
wherewith the Engliſh ſubdued it, they will have no | 

 realon to wonder, when they ſee, in the courſe of this hi 
tory, how troubleſome it was to keep it. There are wii 
conſidering the blood and treaſure that were ſpent to mainta 
the Engliſh in their conqueſts, ſcruple not to ſay, it would i 
been better for them, the iſland had been in the botts 
of the ſea. It is certain, their keeping it to this day, 1sn 
ſo much fer the profit they receive from thence, a 
prevent its falling into the. hands of a foreign power. I 


s He went over from Pembroke . hold of him and his ſon ſohn, fer 
with four hundred fail, and landed 'in ſervice of an hundred knights. | 
Ireland, O&. 18, Gervas, made him alſo governor of Dull 

t And there, without the city, had with its appurtenances. On Rt 
a palace built of wattles, according to Fitz-ſtephen, and Milo de Guy 
the faſhion of that country, where he he beſtowed the kingdom of Cath 
kept his court till the beginaing of Fe- hold likewiſe of him and his fo | 
bruary, Brompt. . for the ſervice of ſixty knights: | 

u In 1175, Roderic king of Con- cept the city of Cork, and one 
nanght, ſent commiſſioners to king tred, which the king retained 11 
Henry, who concluded with him a hands, To Herbert Fitzhetberh 
treaty in October 6, at Windſor ; liam earl Reginald's brother, 200] 
which ſee in Rymer, tom, I. p. 4i, lan de la Primerai their nephel 

In 1176, tied Richard earl of gave the kingdom of Limeric, at 
Striguil and Pembroke, jufliciary of ſame ſervice, and by the fame & 
Ireland, and was ſucceeded by Wiiliam as the laſt ; Limeric and one © 
Fitzaldelin. Hoved, — ——}0 I177, likewiſe excepted; William 4107 
king Henry, at a parliament at Ox- lin his ſewer, he confiitutes £99 
ford, divided part of Ireland amoneft or Governor of Werxfard, with 18 
ſeveral of his great men, To Hugh de purtenances ; and Robert de I 
Lacy, he gave the whole county of marſhal, of Waterford, &c- fo 
Meath, with all its appurtenances tv | 
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» canfiot become ſubject to a new maſter, without great de- 1172. 
riment to the commerce of England, | LNm—mnd 
Henry had not .time to ſtay any longer in Ireland. He mn 
was in haſte to go to Normandy, to meet the pope's le- re. og why 
rates, ſent to examine into Becket's murder. Four whole Normandy. 

months were ſpent in this matter, Though the legates had - *cok oy 
orders to give the king abſolution, they took depolitions to Ws: 
wove him guilty, in order to enhance the favour he was M. Paris. 
zoing to receive from his holineſs. In ſhort, after man - 1: or 
dficultics and delays, he was permitted to clear himſelf by ce of 

1 folemn oath, that he neither commanded nor conlented Becket's 
to Becket's aſſaſſination. He publickly declared he was _ 
extremely ſorry for being the occaſion, by the words he had x, Dicetoc - 
imprudently dropped, and was ready to undergo what pe- Brompt, 
nance the legates ſhould enjoin. Upon this oath and de- Hoved, 
caration, he was abſolved from his pretended crime, on 

terms denoting the pope's favour more than his innocence. 

To obtain this abſolution, he bound himſelf, I, Never to The terms 
oppoſe the pope's will, ſo long as he was uſed as a catholic Os IO 
prince, IT. Not to hinder appeals to the holy ſee. III, To Hoved. 
Jead an army to the Holy Land againſt the infidels, and re- Brompt. 
main there at leaſt three years ſucceſſively, However, he ONS 
was at liberty to ſend thither only two hundred men *, in M1, Parie 
caſe he choſe rather to go in petion againſt the Saracens in 
Spain, IV, To recall all that were baniſhed on account of 

the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to reftore to them 

their eſtates and revenues. V, Laſtly, To aboliſh all laws 

and cuſtoms lately introduced to the prejudice of the church 

of Canterbury, or any other church in England. To theſe 

which were made publick, was added a ſecret articie, where- 

by the king obliged himſelf to go barefoot to Becket's tomb, 

and receive diſcipline from the hands of the monks of St. 
Augultine, "Thus ended this affair, which, - notwithftand- 

mg Henry's fteadineſs in the beginning, turned at length to 

the pope's advantage, and carried his authority to a greater 

height than ever. Indeed, this inſtance was very proper to 

firike terror into all the ſovereigns, being an evident demon- 

ration, how dangerous it was to contradi&t the pleaſure of _ 

the court of Rome. How juſt cauſe had they to fear fo for- 

m:Jable a power, which had treated with ſuch indignity one 

vi the inolt potent princes in Europe * ? R 

| | 1 


V He was to give the templars as diers for one vear. Rapin, by miſtake, 
much money as ſhould be thought rea- fays, three hundred. 

le to maintain two hundred fol- =* -The king of France in the meam 

| | 2 while 


= _ - i * a 
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1173. [In the beginning of the year 1173, Roger abbot of Bee iz 
ca Normandy, was choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, afe; 
Roger ele&t- the ſee had been vacant a little above a twelvemonth 7, | 
pg Henry imagined, after maſtering ſo many difficulties, he 
Gervas, ſhould paſs the relidue of his days in peace, amidft the 
A great orandeur and glory he was encircied with. But he quick] 
IPINE tound, there were other vexations, helides thoſe in Becket! 
king, affair, capable of diſturbing his felicity, During his ah. 
Hoved, fence, a conſpiracy was formed againit him, ſo much th 
3 o. more dangerous, as his queen, and his own ſons were the 
* -..thors authors. Beftocs, It was countenanced by ſome of the Prin- 
and cauſes cipal barons of the reaim, and ſeveral! foreign prince, 
FL Queen Eleanor was movei to it by her extreme jealouſy, 
of which the king had given her but i906 juſt cavſe. Amony 
his many miſtreftes, fair Roſamond, daughter of the lord 
Clifford, having the greateſt afſcendant over him, became 
the principal otject of the queen's jealouſy, who could not 
Brompt. forbear threatening her, Henry fancicd h& had ſecured her 
Pe 1157» from all attempts, by keeping her in a labyrinth built on 
purpoſe at Woodſtock. But this great care proved all in 
Theaueen Vain, Whilſt he was in Normandy, the queen taking ads 
puts Roſa- yantage of his abſence, found means to diipatch out of the 


A 


opt way this hated rival that created her ſo much uneafine{* 
treſsto , After this deed, deſpairing of ever regaining the kiny's af- 


death, teCtion, ſhe purſued her revenge, and encouraged her fons 
to revolt, Henry, his eldeft fon, a young prince of a very 
havghty temper, was weary of bearipg the title of king 


while taking it ill, and being very death is not mentioned. But after all 
troubleſome, becauſe his daughter had unleſs Brompton's authority is of les 
not been crowned with her huſhand weight than the old ballad, it 1s cer- 
prince Henry, Rotrou archbiſhop of tain that Rgſamond did.not dic 1n 117% 
Roan, Giles biſhop of Evereux, and and that ſhe was not poiſoned by queen 
Roger biſhop of Worceſter, were ſent Eleanor, For Brompton expreſsiy ary 
to England to perform that ceremony : that after king Flenry had impriſoned 
they landed at Southampton, about Au- his queen Eleanor, he became an adul- 
guſt 24, and the prince and princeſs terer, and kept pubiickly for a long 
were crowned on the Sunday following while, Roſamon1. She was buried 1n 
at Wincheſter, Gervas. R. Diceto a church belonging to Godſtow nynne- 
ſays, they were crowned Auguſt 21; ry, near Oxfqrd, where her epitapl, 

Y But he refuſing to accept of it, which Brompton ſays, was to be fey 
Richard, prior cf Dover, was choſen in in his time, and 1s as follows: 
his room. Gervas, : 

Z Tyrel obſerves, that our hiſtori- Hic jacet in tumba, roſa mundi, 00 
ans are wholly filent as to the queen's roſa munda ; 
getting at Roſamond ; ſo that the ſtory Non redolet, ſed otet, que redolere ſolet, 
of her making her drink pozſon, has | ; 
no better foundation than the old ballad There are no remains of the labyrinth 
gnade upon it, It 1s certain, ſhe did at this day; but her monument hab 
pot live long, though the time of her been lately repaired and heautified. 


without 


TGF ENGL AND. 
without the anthority. Richard, naturally turbulent and 
reſtleſs, was tired with heing under the diſcipline of the 


rived of the government of Bretagne, under the ſpecious 
pretence of a guardianſhip, for which he thought he had no 
lnger occaſion. It was not difficult for theſe ycung princes 
to draw into the conſpiracy ſeveral Engliſh barons, who 
hoped to enjoy more credit and authority under young Hen- 
ry, than under his father, "Phe king of France, ever jea- 
lus of Henry's flouriſhing condition, very readily engaged 


LE 


F173 


king, who inceed had made him ear] of Poictou, but ſuf. Reaſons of 
by the diſcon- 


vred him not to enjoy that favour, Cray had ſtill more ,,,4. of the 
rauſe to complain than his brothers, He ſaw himſelf de- king's ſons, 


in the projet of dethroning him. He was not ſatisfied with 


lifting the princes himſelf, but cauſed the earls of Flanders, 
Boulogne, and Blois, his vaſlals, \ the laſt of whom was 


his brother-in-law) to enter into the league, William king 


of Scotland, was prevailed with alſo to be concerned in an un- 
dertaking which might procure him an opportunity of re- 
covering the dominions reſigned by his brother Mzleolm to 
England, This confederacy broke out on a ſudden, when 


Henry leaſt expeted it, Normandy, Guienne, Bretagne, 


were attacked all at once by the arms of the confederates. 
The king of Scotland invaded Cumberland, and England 


was divided in two parties, one for the young King, and . 


the other for his father. But before 1 deſcend to particulars, 
it will be neceflary to ſee firſt what meaſures were taken by 
flenry's enemies to ſurpriſe him, | 8 
After the conqueſt of Ireland, Henry intending to go to 
Normandy, paſſed through England to take the king his 
lon along with him, being entirely ignorant of the. plots 


a letter from the king of France, expreſſing an earnelt de- 
lire to fee his daughter and ſon-in-law, and entreating 


him to let them come and ſpend a few days at Paris. The Henry the 


formed in his abſence. Upon his arrival at Roan, he received Brompr, 


young Prince, having leave, forthwith repaired to the king rage Haw 


his father-in-law, with whom, he took meaſures that the France, and 


confederates might all a& at the ſame time, Mean while, concerts 
meaſures 


% he deferred his return under divers pretences, Henry grew 1 i 
uneaſy, Perhaps he had received ſome dark hints of what gainit his 


was contriving, or was apprehenſive that by too long con- ? 


ather, 
the king 


refing with Lewis, ill impreſſions might be made upon the «.,. 5, 
young prince. Be this as it will, he ſent for him, and the him. 


young king durſt not diſobey, tor fear of giving him a ſuſ- 


Virg. 
Brom Pts 


picion . of the conſpiracy, which it concerned him to keep get 


keret, As foon as he came back, the king, with his fon, R. Diccts, | 


X 4 ſet Hoves, 


% 
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I73- ſet out for Montferrand, a ſma!l town in Auvergne, where 
Ly) he was to hold a conference with Hubert earl of Mavurienn,, 
Alphonſus earl of Arragon and Barcelona, Girard ear] of 
Proje& of a Vienna, and Raymond earl of 'Tholouſe. What bufinek 
rot tFY he had with theſe princes, except the earl of Maurienna, 
c . . 
"— .ihn L know not. He was to treat with him about a marriace 
prince john ; : O 
and the between John his fourth ſon, and Alice, Daughter of that 
daughter of earl, This affair was begun at Montferrand, but as it 
the earl of $ = | ; 
Maurienna, Could not be- ended there, Hubert accompanied the king ty 
At. Pube Limoges, where he prefſed him to declate what he would 
t. 1p. 33 do for the prince his fon, on account of. the marriage. Hen: 
R. Dicecto. . 4 ws W / 
Howd, Offercd to ſettle on John the cities of Lodun, Chinon, and 
Broampt, Mirebe), which the young king, who was preſent, oppoſed 
Gavale. to the uimolt of his power. He alledged, it was very Rrange 
the king ſhould afliyn an appenage to his yourgeſt ſon, whill 
he refuted the ſame during his life, to the eldeſt, who bore 
the title of king without having wherewithal to ſupport the 
Falling out dignity. This oppoſition created a great coldne!'s between 
between the the father and fon, which was farther encreaſed by the 
king and his LES _ . | 
eldeſt fon, YOuPg king's demanding: Normandy, of his iather?, till he 
Brompt. fhould come to the crown of England, His ain ia this de- 
| mand was only to find a pretence of complaint, in order to 
open the ſcene concerted with the king of France. 


The king is Henry began from that time to ſuſpect his fon. As he did 


ſuſpicious pot queſtion, but he had ſuffered himſelf to be corrupted by 

a the king of France, he cauſed him to be ſo narrowly watched, 

that it was eaſy to ite he was afraid of his getting away. Un 

the other hand, the young prince, dreading the cot- 

ſequences if the king came to diſcover his deligns, re 

Gere, ſolved to prevent the danger. What care ſoever the 
e witn- 


ther might take, he could not hinder his fon from private 
draws to the . D, : N k 
king of Withdrawing to the king of France ®, "This entirely col 


France, firmed the old king in his ſuſpicions. But, he was ftill iy 
Hoved. 


.___ Norant what his ſon's deſigns might be. As ſoon-as the queen 
M. Paris. . | —— , al 
Eleanor Who reſided at London, had intelligence of her ſon's arr 


ſends away at Paris, ſhe fent thither likewiſe Richard and Geoffre), 
Richard an 


Geoffrey 7 before Henry: had time to give orders about them. This 
for which the old king ſaw himſelf forſaken on a ſudden by his 0% 


af _ family, without knowing. yet what all theſe procecv'$ 
priſoned, 


Gervaſe would tend to. His wrath, which he could not then vel 


a Brompton ſays, the king of France his father ſent to the court of Fran 
adviſed him to demand, either all Eng- to demand him, but received a 
land, or all Normandy, which he ac- rough anſwer. In the mean time ® 
cordingly did ; or elſe Anjou at leaft, fortified his caſtles upon the front19th 

b He went firſt to Alenſon, and the and provided them with all neceſſanss 
next day to Argenton. King Henry Brompt, p. 1033, xt 
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won his ſons, fell upon the queen, whom he cauſed to be 1173. 


cioſely confhned; but reaped no other benefit from thence, Comms 


hut the pleaſure of being revenged. Quickly after, the The king is | 
confederate princes attacked him in ſeveral places, he ſtood Xacked in 


in need of all his reſolution to bear ſo many vexations, and Bree 
of all his prudence to oppoſt ſo many enemies. Richard re- 
pzired to Guienne, where he cauſed the greateſt part of the 

country to rebel, Geoffrey, raiſing an inſurretion in Bre- 

tagne, put hirmſelf at the head of it, with deſign to wreſt 

from his father the government of that dukedom. Nor- 

mandy was attacked by the king of France, affiſted by the 

earls of Flanders, Boulogne, and Blois. "The king of Scot- 


Jand made an irruption into the northern parts of England ©, R- Dicets, 
The earl of Leiceltzr © landed at Southampto ae 


| n © an army Brompt. 
levied in France, in expectation of a general revolt of the M. Paris, 


Engliſh againſt the king. Thus Henry ſaw, in all his do- Hoved. 
minions, hoſtile armies, againit whom he was wholly un- 

q prepared. - | 

Mean while young Henry, who continued at Paris, Henry the 
acted as if he had been ſole king of England. He received fon aQts as 
the homage of the vaſſals, made grants and donations of Wakes 
the crown-Jands f; affigged penſions out of the publick M, Paris, 
revenues, and had his ſeal apart, as if the king his father Hoved: 
had no more right to intermeddle in the government of govt.” 
his kingdom. He would not keep a ſingle perſon about 

him that did not ſwear fealty to him, independent of that 

due to the old king. The young prince thought he had 

taken ſuch ſure meaſures, that he looked upon his father's 

ruin as infallible. The king of France, willing to cheriſh 

this belief, affefted continually to throw out ſatirical jeſts 

againft old Henry, and would hardly bear he ſhould be cal- | 

led king in his preſence. The truth is, the ruin of that mo- 


© Becauſe king Henry refuſed to grant 
him what his predeceſſors had enjoyed 
in England. Diceto. 

4 The reſt of the conſpirators in 
England, were, Robert earl' of Ferrers, 
' Hugh Bigod earl of Norfolk, Hugh earl 
_ bf Cheſter, Roger de Mowbray, Thomas 

de Muſcamp, Robert de Lund, Richard 

de Morville, Gervaſe Paynell, &c. who 
eld out ſome caſtles againſt him. 
Brompt, The earl . of Leiceſter was 
Joined by Hugh Bigod; they took 
Norwich, burnt Hageneth caſtle, &c. 
but the earl going to Leiceſter was de- 
feated, Diceto, 


9 At Walton in Suffolk, September 


28, ſays Diceto. 

f To William king of Scotland he 
granted all Northumberland, as far as 
the Tyne; to his brother the earldom 
of Huntingdon and Cambridgeſhire ; to 
Hugh Bigod the caſtle of Norwich ; to 
Philip earl of Flanders, a thouſand 


pounds a year in England, and all Kent, 


: With the caſtle of Dover and Rocheſter ; 
to Matthew earl of Boulogne, the ſoke, 


of Kirketon in Lincolnſhire, with the 
earldom of Mortagne, and honour of 
Haie;z to Theobald earl of Blois, two 
hundred pounds in Anjou, and the 
caſtle of Amboiſe, Hoved, 
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1173 narch ſeemed to be at hand, fince he had ſo many enemiee 
| ,—Þ/ to deal with at once. But if he had ſhown ſome want 
The old king reſolution in his quarrel with the pope, it was otherwi, 
defendshim- "El : k , of Ile 
ſelf vigo- 1 this occaſion, Never did his virtues ſhine with moe 
rouſly and luſtre, than when he ſaw himſelf reduced to extremity, 
ook Animated with freſh courage at the fight of the impending 
et% danger, he managed his affairs with fo much firmneſs, Pru- 

dence, and forecaſt, that in ſpite of the obſtacles which ſtarted 
up inceſſantly, and from all quarters, he obtained in the eng 
Brompton. a glorious advantage over all his enemies. The king of 
25 | France was obliged to abandon Verneuil *, which coft hin 

-vede 2 long ſiege. An army of Brabanſens, ſent by Henry int 

| Bretagne *, vanquiſhed the rebels, upon which they returned 
Theearl of fo their duty. The earl of Leiceſter was defeated in England, 
Leiceſter de- and taken priſoner by Humphrey Bohun general of the En- 


| _ _ liſh army, who took the opportunity of a truce made with 
a” the king of Scotland, to give the earl battle *, As ſoon as 


The king of the truce was expired, William renewed his ravages in Nor- 


_ thumberJand. But whilſt he was intent upon the plunder, 
Se F""- he unfprtunately, or rather imprudently, fſuff-red' himſelf to 
Gervaſe. be ſurpriſed by the Engliſh general, who routed his army, 
_ and took him priſoner *, The Scots pretend this was dur- 
Mat, Paris. ing the truce, but the Engliſh affirm, it was after the ex- 
bn” piration. However it be, the king being fallen into the 
hands of the Engliſh, was carried firſt to Richmond caltle, 
: and from thence conveyed into Normandy |, | 
Henry's Whilſt the arms of Henry were thus crowned with ſuc- 
great ſuc- ceſs in England, he was employed in France in ſubduing the 
muah | revolted cities and provinces. Though he. could not be 
Brompt. every where, he ordered it ſo, that in a few months, el- 
R. Diceto. ther by himſelf or by his generals, he became maſter of the 


principal places in Guienne, Saintonge, Anjou, Poiftou, 
and Bretagne, Thele ſucceſſes quite broke the meaſures 
of his enemies, and entirely diſſipate] the fears he was 
juſtly ſeized with in the beginning of the war ®, 


£ The Engliſh were preparing to en- 
page the French army, but Lewis ſet 

erneuil on fire, and cowardly rana - 
way, The Engliſh Generals were W1J- 
liam de Albiney carl of Arundel, and 
William earl of Mandeville. And the 
commanding officers in Verneufl, were, 
Hugh de Lacy, and Hugh de Beau- 
champ. Brompt. Hoved. 

h Above ten thouſand. Brompt, 
p. 1386, The earl of Cheſter, Ralph 
Jord of Fougeres, Ralph de Faia, &c, 


 wwere then taken priſoners, R, Diceto, 


The Bretons were defeated, Aug. 19 
Brompt. | 

i This battle was fought towards 
the end of September, at Fornam, Near 
St. Edmundſbury in Suffolk : above 
ten thouſand Flemings were flain- 
Brompt,. Hoved. 

k At Alnwick in Northumberland 
uly 14. Brompt. ; 
J An recur at Falaiſe, with 

the earl of Leiceſter, Brompt. 
m Philip ear] of Flanders had ſw"? 
on the hls, that he would, within 
Meatt 
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Mean time, the king his ſon, perceiving him embarraſſed 1173. 
n France, took that opportunity of raiſing an army of CC 
Frenchmen and Flemmings. uo ſoon as the troops were ein 
| ready for action, he put himſelf at their head, and marched baborer * mg 
towards Graveling, where he defigned to embark. His pro- young king 
& was to paſs into England, and join the King of Scotland from leading | 
1nd earl of Leiceſter, who were not yet defeated, Could Rds 
he have croſſed the fea at that juncture, he would undoubt- Brompt, 
edly have been maſter of England, But the wind remained R. Diceto. 
fo Jong contrary that he could not execute this project. 
Whilſt he was waiting in vain for a fayourable' gale, his 
father had time to reſtore his affairs in France, after which 
he embarked at Barfleur, and ſafely arrived in England, From Theoldking 
Southampton, where he landed, he proceeded direAlly to p_ x 
Canterbury, to do penance at Becket's tomb, to which he 7 ces pe- 
had obliged himſelf upon receiving abſolution, When he nance at 
came in ſight of the town, he alighted, though he was og 
of . . ke omb., 

jet three miles diſtant, and pulling off his boots, walked ,,.q. 
barefoot in extreme pain, to the ſacred tomb. There, after Gervas, 
reſting a while, he ſubmitted to the ſhameful penance en- —r (9m 
joined him. He was ſcourged by the hands of the prior and Hejs fcourg- 
monks of St. Auguſtine's ", and ſpent the night in prayer in ed by the 
the cathedral, lying on the cold pavement, On the mor- 792ks. 
row, after aſſiſting at a ſolemn proceſſion round the tomb, 

he departed for London 9. Care was taken, in order to njceto, 
magnify this new faint's credit in the celeſtia] court, to re- Hoved. 
mark, that Henry was indebted for the victory obtained by - -:7 hog 
his arms over the king of Scotland, to the interceſſion of the Orvath. 
befſed St, Thomas ?. It was further affirmed, the xing 
himſelf was fo perſuaded of it, that he publickly returned 
him thanks, thereby acknowledging he did not in the leaſt 
queſtion his ſanQiry, | | | 6 

Aﬀter Leiceſter's and the king of Scotland's defeat, the He reduces 


young king's party, not daring to keep the held, retired to pn the En 
their {| aſt! The king's 1 | 26-d 
ner ſtrong holds and caſtles. e King's impatience to lee jang. 
tiem entirely reduced, fuffered him not to make any ſtay at N_ 
: 1ceto., 
Hoved. 


a fortnight after midfummer, ſubdue p It happened, that very day the M. Paris 
England for Henry the ſon, and ac- king left Canterbury, being the 13th ES 
cordingly ſent over three hundred and of July, the king of Scotland was taken 
elditeen choice men, who beſieged priſoner, which the monks imputed 
Norwich, Diceto. | to the merits of Becket. And the ſame 
2 Receiving from each three or five day alſo, his ſon Henry's ſthips, where- 
laſhes, Diceto, M. Paris. with he intended to paſs into Eng- 
9 And paye forty pounds a year, for land, were diſperſed by a ſtorm. R. 
finding perpetua) lights round Becket's Diceto, E 
tomb, Diceto, | mr | 


London. 
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1173. London. A few days after his arrival, he marched with 
Lny—— his army to befiege the caſtles, ſtill in the hands of his ſon's 
' adherents. But the greateſt part furrendered upon his ap. 
Lewis be- Proach, and the reſt held out for a few days *%, Mean time 
ſieges Roan. the king of France deſpairing of affiſtance from England, 
ante after the defeat of the confederates, recalled his troops from 
Hovert, Graveling, and Jaid ſiege to Roan. He hoped to be maſter 
of the city before Henry could come to its relief. But 
the brave reſiſtance of the inhabitants baMed his deſon;, 

CO irons Upon the firſt notice of the fiege, Henry put to fea with 

the fiece, © 800d body of troops, and was fo expeditious, that he ar- 

Diceto, rived in Normandy before Lewis had made any progrck, 

His ſudden coming ftruck ſuch a terror into his enemy, that 

he raiſed the fiege, and retreated in the utmoſt confuſion, 

leaving all his baggage behind him. Some fay he could 
not. retire but by means of a treaty, of which he afterwards 
made no account. 

_— Heory's affairs were then in a more flouriſhing condi- 
I ** tion than ever. Abſolute maſter in England, he beheld 
We 14: Scotland diſheartened by the impriſonment of her king, 

F—Y Ireland continued in obeience. The Welſh remained quiet 

within their own bounds, Normandy, Guienne, and the other 
provinces beyond ſea, were entirely reduced, except a few 

caſties in Poictou til] in policiion of prince Richard. No 

wonder therefore Lewis, now above ſixty years of age, de- 

ſpaired of accompliſhing what ke had projected in the be- 

ginning of the war. He found the confederacy, which he 

thought capable of pulling down Henry, had rather fixed 

him more firmly in his throne. On the other hand, he 

was apprehenſive in caſe he died during the war, Philip bu 

fon, who was but ten. years of age, would be much em- 

barrafſed to maintain it. Theſe conſiderations inſpired him 

with a defire of peace, to which Henry was equally incline 

ed. He ardently wiſhed to deprive his ſons of their onl 
refuge, the proteRtion of France. Richard, his ſecond fon, 
repo a prince of a fierce and refileſs temper, wias the only perion 
the making that oppoſed the wiſhed-for peace. But neither his brothet5 
gown. * -. mor the king of France, thought proper to continue the wil 

Gervas, for his ſake, They conſented therefore to a truce, guring 

A truce be- which they obliged themſelves to give him no afhiſtance, 


tween the FTenry his father improved this juncture to reduce Þs ob- 
two kings, | 


Hoved. 


Diceto. _ Ky 

Hoved. q Hugh Bigad paid the king a thou- Roger de Mowbray, Wil1am cl 
ſand marks, and was pardoned; as Gloceſter, Richard carl of Clare, & 
were alſo Robert earl of Ferrers, Diceto, p. 578, Rinat 
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ſinate ſon to obedience, who, at laſt, ſeeing himſelf deſtitute 1174. 
of ſupport, came and threw himſelf at his feet, humbly Com 


emploring Þ15 pardon, He met with a better reception 
than he expeRed, and attended his father to the place cho- 
ſen by the two monarchs to treat in perion of the terms of 
peace, AS they both ſtood affeRed, it was not difticult to _ 
fertle the articles, Henry e:anted a general pardon to all followed by 
the revolters, without any exception. . "The voung king his * IG 


y | Act. Pub, 
eldelt ſon, promiſed to be obedient for the future, 


and to let t. I. p. 37. 


prince John his brother enjoy the appennage granted him. ae , 
Geoftrey ani Richard were, or pretended to be, fatisfiee nice, | 


with what the king their father allotted them. In five, the M. Paris. 

king of France promied to ſurrender to Henry, what cailles _ Pub. 

he had taken in the beginning of the war. | To firengihen © FE hy 

the reconciliatioa between the two kings, a marriage was 

reſolved upon between Richard and Alice, daughter of Lewis. 

The princeſs, who was very young, was delivered to Henry 

the father, to be educated in England till ſhe was marri- 

ageable. But he abuſed this "Iruit, as wil! be ſeen in the 

ſequel 7. | 
it was further: agreed by this treaty, that all the 

ſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed *. But in order to raleni nc 

exclude the king of Scotland, Benry inſerted a clauſe im- hard Terms, 

porting that thoſe whoſe ranioms were already treated of, A Pub. , 


: The king of 
rl 
P Scotland is 


were not to have the benefit of this article. 


William was 


' B P» 39s 


Diceto. 


of this number, and perhaps the only one among all the Pol. Virg. 


priſoners. 
ſubmit to very hard terms. 


His impatience to be at liberty cauſed him to 
He was to make reſtitution of 


Brompt, 
Hoveds, 


all he had taken from England, and do homage for his. 


kingdom to that crown. 


7 In 1177, a legate came from Rome, 
© lay England under an interdiQ, un- 
leſs king Henry would let them marry : 
upon which they came to terms of 
agreement, Gervas. 

s King Henry the father, ſet nine 
hundred and fixty nine at liberty, with- 
out ranſom; but the ſon made all his 
priſoners pay. Diceto. 

4 King Henry having kept his court, 
during Chriſtmas at Argenton, went 
mto Anjouz and February 2.4, had a 
conference with Lewis at Giſors; from 
whence Henry, going into Anjou, for- 
tied bis caftles, leaving his ſon at 


Upon his ſwearing to perform 
theſe engagements, he was releaſed, 
ſettled all his affairs in France *, 


As ſoon as Henry had 
he came to York, attended 


by 

Roan. After Mid-lent, he returned 
to Caen, and ſent to his ſon, who wag 
fil] at Roan, orders to come along 
with him to England, but he refufed, 
'This he did through the perſuaſion of 
the king of France, but at laſt hig 
father's kind meilages mejted his heart 
into a compliance, and young Henry 
came and did His farher homage: after 
which. king Henry the ſon had, with 
his father's permiſſion, a conference 
with the king of France, 'They ſpent 
their Faſter at Cherbutg, and after 
that, had an jnterview at Caen, with 
Philip earl of Flanders, to whom tney 
Con = 
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1174. by the king his ſon, and a numerous train of nobility, Hy, 
LA— in the preſence of the barons of both realms, William 
He does ho- homage to the two kings of England for the kingdom of Scgt. 
| magetoboth 1,094 in general, and for the county of Galloway in particy. 
the Henries y Y 1 particy 
for Scotland, Jar. This homage was confirmed by the ſolemn oaths 
Hoved. the barons of Scotland, that in caſe their king ſhould recegs 
Brompt. from what he had done, they would withdraw their che. 
| dience, and conſent the king of Scotland ſhould be Put 
He delivers under an interdict, But as Henry did not wholly rely on 
up ſeveral theſe engagements, William, for his further ſecurity, py 
caſtles. into his hands the caſtles of Roxborough, Berwick, Sterling, 
\ Henry the and Edinburgh. This affair being ended, the young king 
ſon goes to went back to France, where he remained three years, lay. 
+ 15 ing out his time in improving himſelf in all the exerciſes of 
'p. 136, the body and mind proper for a prince. 
Peace being reſtored to England, where it had long been 
1175. a ſtranger, Henry took this opportunity to ena new laws * 
Henry con- 29d revive others that were negleted. Generally the laws 
| firms the Which are for the advantage of the ſovereigns are very ftrid!y 
laws of St, obſerved, becauſe they themſelves ſee it done ; but they are 
\ og ark too frequently apt to neglect thoſe that are beneficial to the 
Brompt. People. By this means they continually enlarge their au- 
P- 1208) thority, but then it is often the cauſe of rebellions, which 
ſometimes are more prejudicial to the kings, than the laws the 
neglect or evade, Henry lately experienced, in a ſenſible 
manner, how dangerous it is to deal with a difcontented 
nation. Moreover, his three ſons, who had known how 
eo avail themſelves of the public diſcontent, were {till full of 
life, and in appearance, not much altered by his late peace 
with them. He thought therefore in order to prevent them 
from engaging in a freſh rebellion, it was his intereſt to gain 
the people's atfeCtion by reviving the laws of Edward the con- 
 Feſlor, As the laws were very advantageous for the ſubjeQ, 
in compariſon of thoſe of the Norman kings, which tended 
ſolely to the augmenting the revenues of the prince, and 
ſtretching the royal prerogative, both nobles and people had 
long wiſhed for their revival. They had even uſed ſome 
_ endeavours in the foregoing reigns to reſtore them but with 
little ſucceſs, Nothing therefore could be more grateful 
to the Engliſh, than to ſee them in force, But this cone 


eonſirmed a grant of one thouſand » He called a parliament at North- 
marks out of the exchequer, And ampton, and renewed the conſtitutions 
then embarking at Barfleur, they landed of Clarendon, Gervas. 
«t PortGnoutb, May 9g, Brempt, | 


deſcenſion 


OF ENGLAND. 
Jeſcenſion of the king was a mere flouriſh, conſiſting only 
of ome publick orders, which were never cxecuted, Lenny mnt 

About this 'time alto Henry divided England into fix parts 1176. 
ar diſtricts, which were afligned to ſo many judges *, who wy, 
were to Jo, at certain times, and hold the affizes, that is, Refiitution 
to miniſter juſtice to the people. This is what is {till prac- want ode. 
tiſed at this day, . At certain ſeaſons of the year *, the chan- Hoved. 
cellor ſends the judges into the ſeveral counties to do jultice, br. 548: 
each in his own circuit, for ſo the counties afligned to hin) p, 88. 
are called, | | | 

Henry made uſe likewiſe of theſe peaceable times, to de- The tin 
moliſh all the fortified caſtles {till remaining in private hands, 
which were a great check to the power of the ſovereign 7. 

Whilſt the king was employed in theſe publick atfairs, the 
princeſs Joanna his daughter was demanded in marriage * 
by William the good, king of Sicily. This match ſeeming 5.1 
advantageous for his daughter, he d;\(patched ambaſſadors to the king of 
Sicily to ſettle the articles; after which, he ſent away the 
young queen with a ſplendid retinue, CE 

Prince John, his fourth ſon, who of all his children, was Hoved.” 
his greateſt favourite, being zrrived at the age of eleven Brompt. 
years, he reſolved to erect Ireland into a kingdom, on pur- njngwerets 
poſe to beſtow it on his darling fon *®, As the pope's con- Ireland into 
ſent was neceſſary, he ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to negotiate ® Kingdom 
the affair. But how impatient ſoever he might be, it could j,ph""t* 
not be accompliſhed till fome years after, when it was no Brompt. 
longer in his power to make uſe of the pope's favour. Hoved, 

About this time, the king of France perceiving himſelf 1177 
broken with age, formed the deſign of crowning his ſon Phi- , bl 
lip, according to the cuſtom of his predeceflors. But a vio- 
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1175. 


razes the 
caſtles, 
Brompt, 
Diceto. 
Theprinceſg 


Joanna is 


Sicily, 
Act, Pub. 


'* Hoveden ſays, three judges to each 
urcuit ; his words are theſe : Juſticiarii 
ſtinerantes conſtituti per Henricum ſe- 
cundum, qui divifit regnum ſuum in 
lex partes, per quarum fingulas trees 


Juſticiarios itinerantes conſtituit, &c, 


P- 548, Diceto's account is yet more 
particular, Rex, juxta confilium $111 ſui 
regis, Coram epiſcopis, comitibus, 
baronibus, militibus, & aliis homini- 
bus ſuis in hoc conſentientibus conſtituit 
Juſticiarios in ſex partibus regni ſui in 
unaquaque tres, Diceto, See a liſt of 
the diftricts, and the judges appointed 
ih each, in Hoved. Pp. 548, 

* Rapin ſays, in term time, which 
a miſtake, for it is not in term time, 
but unmgdiately after Hilarv-t2rm, 


\2 


and Trinity-term, that the twelve 


judges go the circuit, two by twoz 
whence the afſizes, which are held but 
twice a year, are called Lent afſizes, 
and ſummer aſſizes, 

y He ſeized afterwards thoſe that 
were not demoliſhed now, and garriſon- 
ed them with his own ſoldiers. - Diceta 

z King Henry aſſembled a parhba- 
ment, to conſult them about the pro- 
poſed match, Brompt. See the mar- 
riage articles in Gervaſe, p. 1436, 1437» 

a And alſo William, ſon of Robert, 
earl of Glouceſter, appointed prince 
Jobs his heir, and promiſed to 8ive 

:im his daughter Aviſa in marriages 
Brompt. 
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Becket's 
_temb. | 
Mezerai. 

1178. 


I179- 


Gervaſe. 
Brompt. 
Diceto, 
Hoved. 
M. Paris. 
The aſſizes, 
of North- 
ampton., 
Geryas, 
Brompt, 
Hoveden. 


Caſtile and 
Navarre 
make Hen 


rences. 
Hoved. 
P- 56 I, &C, 


_ Gervale, 


Brom pt. 
Diceto, 
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t177. lent diſtemper, which ſeized the young prince, obſtruleq his 


project, and made him almoſt deſpair of his life. 
"The king of ſo affected with his ſon's da 


France viſits 


lowever the Engliſh reader 


with things worth his notice. 
Northampton 4 make a very conſiderable article. "This wi 


a revival of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, except thoſe tha 
concerned the clergy, from whence ſprung. the conteſt he. 
tween the king and Becket ©. 
time, Henry make ſeveral regulations for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and government of the ſtate, which may be of uſe 
to the Engliſh, but doubtleſs are of little moment to foreign- 
ers. Wherefore I think it needleſs to deſcend to particular, 
However, I muſt not omit one event, which greatly re- 
| Thekings of Jounds to the glory of this monarch. 

Alphonſo, king cf Caſtile fo and Sando, King of Nz- 
varre, having great conteſts about certain caſtles and terri 
"Pretor of tories, ſent ambaſſadors to Henry to entreat him to be their 
their diffe- umpire, promiſing to ſtand to his ſentence. 
_ redounding very much to that prince's honour, he thought 
himſelf obliged to uſe all poſſible care to eive content- to both 
parties, or at leait ro avoid the imputation of pronouncing 


b Hoveden ſays, he was adviſed in 
a dream ſo to do. p. 592, He came to 
England, Auguſt 22d. Brompt. 

c He offered at Becket's tomb a 
maſly cup of pure gold, and gave to the 
monks one hundred Madil. 1. e, ſeven 
thouſand two hundred gallons of wine 
yearly, and freed them from all toll or 


. cuſtom, for whatever they ſhould buy 


in his kingdom. All which he con- 
firmed by a charter under his ſeal. 
Hoved. Brompt. 

d This was a great council or parli- 
ament; and according to Brompton, 
was twice held ; firſt in 1176, June 
29, and ſecondly, in 1197, about Ja- 
nuary 14, Brompt. 

e In this great council at Northamp- 
ton, king Henry reſtored Robert, carl 


nger, that he went in Pilgrimage 
to Becket's tomb ®, to obtain that ſaint's interceflion for th 
prince's recovery. Henry met him at Dover, and conduge 
him to Canterbury, where they both offered up their 
When Lewis left the city, he gave conſiderable preſents tg 
w—=— the church, where the ſaint lay interred <; 
I have lightly paſſed over the occurrences of theſe 1; 
ks, as ſeeming to me of little conſequence to foreigner, 


Lewis Wa 


prayers, 


might meet in this interyzl, 
For inſtance, the affize gf 


We find alfo, during this 


Do creat a truſt 


of Leiceſter, to all his eſtates in Eng- 
land, and in his French Lominions, 
except the .caftle of Mounſorel}, and 
Paſci: the like he did to Hugh carof 
Cheſter; and to William de Albiney, 
he gave the earldora of Suffex, Hoved, 
At the ſame council J:kewiſfe, Recs ap 
Griffin, King of Suuth Wales, David 
ap Owen, king of North Wales, Cad- 
walan, prince of Delnain, Owen & 
Kevilian, Criffin de Brimfield, 2od 
Madoc ap Gervetrog, and other novice 
men of Wales, came and d d homagy 
and ſwore fcalty to king Heary; wh0 
then gave Rees ap Grithn, Merionethe 
ſhire, and David ap Owen, Elleſmere» 
Hoved. | | "7 
f Who had marricd Eleanor, king 
Henry's daughter, 1176. Hoved: 


af 
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wm unjuſt ſentence. To that end, . he convened at London, 17 9, 
all the barons and judges of the realm 5, to have their advice, wonynnn 
The affair being rvaturely examined, he paſſed a judyment in | 
which both kings thought proper to acqueeſce ®, RT 
There is, in the colicftion of the public acts, an agree- 1 129, 


ment b:tween Lewis and Henry, 'to Zo together to the Holy 


Land. 
the preciſe time *. 
was.at Canterbury, 


pened in 1180, prevented their intended expod.ttin, PEitip 
his fon, who was afterwards ſurnamed the Auguit, mounted cer2uy by lis 


the throne of France, 


Pope Alexander {tT. departed this life alſo in the year 1181, 
and was ſucceeded by Lucius FFI. * | 

Whatever appearance of tranquiliity there was then in the 
court of England, ambition, Jutt, jealouiy, in a word, al! 
the paſſions that raiſe the ſtrongeit emotions in tre heart ©: | 
man, exerciſed their empire over the whole royal Family. Maris, 
Young Henry was highly diſpleaſed to have the title of king + Pate of 
without the power. The king, his father, woo hid all h: 
life been a ſlave 'to his luſt, had not Joſt his amorous inclina- 
tions, though he was in his fiſtieth year. He wis fallen in Jove Browrt, 
with Alice of France, deligned for his fon Richard, and mo?! 
liſtorians intimate, the young princeſs was too condeſcend- 


f That is, he convened at Weft- 
minſter, the firſt Sunday in Lent, a 
peat council or parliament z or, 25 
Brompton has it, the archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, abbots, deans, archdeacons, earls, 
barons, and great men of England, 
Brompt. Hoved. F; 

1 You have the particulars of this 
bntroverſy, and the King's judgment, 
® the colle&ion of public afts. Tom, 
I, 42---50, Rapin.---1n 1190; Rich- 
ad de Lucy, reſ;gned his place of jifti- 
cer of England ; upon which, king 
Henry, calling a great council at Wind - 


for, Avided England in four parts” cr - 


arents, and appointed five peri0ns ito 
alminifter {yu ice in each ite: ft, whos 
names ſee in Hoyed, P. $90, 5QT, Bit 


Wis made ;uſticier, Hoved.---Augutt 
- xe 7 

* 1179, King Henry called to an 
\ 1 . 4 F >. eds 
count the vicecomitcs, ” or ſherifts, 
iceto, | 


1 . 

Brompton ſays, it was mad? 
ember 21, 1:78, at Roan, 
CL, 11, 


$2p- 


But as this record is without date, there 1s nd. fhxing 
1 


' E $ 1 * oy " 9.6 Hae! ws a} 1 4, op 
7347-2 nr * or ger {1p Y 4:44 T:CN anag POL , 


and iance:, 28 


the next year Ranulya d2 Glanville. 


Lon, mnmed 
6.4 Act. Pub; 
S Þ F, D. 5 4 


Very probably it was made wrift Lewis Rryupt, 
The death of that prince, which khap- R- Bicetos 


ECYV715 THLF 
and :i5 [1C 


ſ{-n Philip, 
From pts 
H6ved. 


IT6L, 
- Lucius mads 
p2pe, 


= the court of 
2 Englands 


[I SLEG 
Ovid, 
&k This year kins Henry, the father, 
went over into Notmandy, where he 
t:pt his Eaſter, and returned to Eng- 
1nd, fuly 25. Diceto. Aiter his re- . 


4 p = —— b ry þ4 $4 "> M 1 53 4 
tern, he ſent 11s juſtictaries througiont 


en a ae oe I ITN 
to Prov UC CREmizti 72S WIN ar!ris at 
. 1 © TART. 4 ODS 
their own-charge. HiSregilations bo 


this matter were 25 follow: Whos 
ſcever hath a kmight's oc, Þgl have a 
coat of mail, ani helmet, a {cul and 


a lance; and every knight {.oif 4; {9 
many cots of mail, helmets, th:olds, 
he hath knights i2ess 
2. Every tree layman, - that hath in 
gOcuU3 Gr rent, ro 36 Vatuc or hxteen 
marks, ſhall nave a coat of marl, an 
ketnet, a thield, anda lance 5, Ee 
very. free layman, that hath jn.p-ols 
ten marks, ſhall have an tron gor«£t, 
a:1: 1ron Cup, and a _ jance. 4. ll bur- 
gets, and ihe whole co:nmunity . of 
freemen,  ſhii: have a waniuois, (1:6. 
a-horſeman's coat) a cap of iron, and 
a lance, &c, See Hoveden, : 
| Ing. 
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Lony —d but more to have a pretence to complain, than from a defin 


Henry ſows 
diflſention 
among his 
ſons. 
Gervas, 

_ Diceto, 
_"Hoved. 
M. Paris,. 


commerce with her future father-in-law. Geoffrey hein 


. elt fons. "Though he carefujly concealed his fears, he y 
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ing. Richard demanded leave to conſummate his marriage! 
to eipoule a princeſs ſuſpeCted by all the world of a.crimin 


row in his four and twentieth year, was tired with being un 
der the guardianſhip of the king his father, who, on t& 
ſpecious pretence of prote&tion, with-helid Bretagne from hin 
John was thll more diſpleaſed to have nothing ſettled vg 
him, wailit his brothers were fo well provided for. Hoy 
ever, as the king ſhowed a great afteQion for him, it w 
very probable, before his death he would provide for a fon h 
ſo tenderly loved. Queen Eleanor was ſtill a priſoner, ng 
w:thitandinging the interceſlion of her ſons for her releaſe. 
Henry was not ignorant of the ſentiments of his three o 


apprehenſive, that another conſpiracy, like the forme 
would rob him of the crown in his old age. To fcreen hin 
ſelf from their practices, he believed the beſt way would 
to ſow diflention among them, left their union ſhould 
day prove fatal to him. For that purpoſe, he hinted to h 
eldeſt ſon, that his brothers ought to do him bomage for th 
dominions they poſleſied, or at leaſt, bore the titles of, Th 
young king gladly embraced this propoſal, and reſolved t 
demand homage of his brothers. But they were by no mean 
diſpoſed to comply. Richard affirmed, the duchy of Guiente 
which was to be his portion, was not a fief of the crown 
England, and in that he was very right. Geoffrey had no 
altogether the ſame reaſon to be excuſed, ſince he knew, ! 
duchy of Bretagne held of Normandy. But it was neceli 
the king ſhould reſign Normandy to his eldeſt ſon, otherwi 
be could have no right to demand homage. Mean time, 
father had no intention, to diveſt himſelf of that duchy be 
fore his death, in favour of a ſon, whoſe ambition was 0 
wel: known to him. And therefore, Geoffrey cluded | 
brother's demand, He ſcigned however to remain reſpea 
fully attached to the king his father, though he privately 
viith his brother Richard, whoſe caſe was the ſame, You! 


11n 1179, a pope's legate threaten- ard, the town of Berry, &c. accoruil 
ed to Jay ali Henry's Jominions under to the articles of marriage z and to hus10 
an interdiet, unleſs he would let his lenry le Vexin Frangols, as had to 
fon Richard marry Alice: whereupon ſtipulated between them ; but Lex 
Henry went over into Normandy, and refuſed, and Henry ſaid, his fon Ri 
had a conferonce, September 21, at ard ſhould not marrry Alice, Hou 
Ivri, with th- king of France; and the two kings entered into 2a treaty! 
required him to deliver to his fog Rich- peace, which ſce in Hoveden, P. - 

| 19 
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Henry, whom the king, his father, had politickly engaged in x18, 
this diſpute, ſoon diſcovered his motive. However, he uſed TI ow 
z profound diſſimuiation. Whilſt he pretended to be in- Walſing, 
cenſed with his brothers, he took private meaſures with them 
to bereave the king of the ſupreme power, which he had long 
wiſhed to be invelted. with, But God permitted him not to 

arſue the execution of his' unjuſt deſign®. A diſtemper 
which took him out of the world ®, in the 28th year of his 
we, freed the king his father from the impending danger. 
The young prince was now gone to Guienie, with delign 1183. 
to excite the Gaſcons. to revolt, when he was feized with a -——vWd 
ſow fever, which conſtrained him to remain in the caſtle of rar 
Martel, in Quercy. As ſoon as he perceived his ilInefs grew RS. 
dangerous, and that probably he ſhouid never recover, he Hoved, 
expreſſed great concern for ali he had done or projected a- Þ mags 
zpainſt his father, He even deſired to ſee him, to give him —poou.gy 
proofs of his repentance. Before he died, he had the ſati{- M. Paris, : 
fattion of receiving a ring ſent him by the king, in token of | 
his pardon. If hiſtorians have not aggravated the prince's 
repentance, it appears to have been very ſincere. He fhed 
abundance of tears upon receiving the ring, and finding him- 
{elf at the point of death, cauſed himſelf to be Jaid on a bed 
firewed with aſhes, habited in ſackcloth, with a cord about 
his neck, and in that poſture gave up the ghoſt ®. "The fa- 
ther's tenderneſs was raiſed when he heard of his fon's death. 
Though he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with him, he ſhowed 
an extreme concern for his loſs. But in all appearance, he 
was ſoon comforted, | | | 

This young prince was certainly endowed with excellent 
qualities, perhaps he would have behaved more to his father's 
atisfation, he had been leſs indulged in his childhood. The 
king's extraordinary fondneſs, no doubt, helped to ſpoil him ; 
or, on the other hand, the reſtraint he was under, after his 
coronatron, cauſed him to conſider his father as an enemy. 
And this led him into ſundry plots to dethrone him, till at 
ngth death made him fee things in another light, Marga- 
ret of France, his wife, by whom he had a ſon, who died 


,® King Henry convened about this then, March the 4d, 1183, went over 
Une a great council, or parliament, at from Portſmouth to Normandy, Diceto, 
Biſhop's Waltham, near Wincheſter, n ous IT, in 1183, Gervas, 

ind in their preſence, and with their o He was buried at firſt in the 
®probation, granted money for the church of St. Julian, at Mans, but af- 
crulade, viz, forty-two thouſand marks terwards removed into the cathedral of 
i fllver, and five hungred of gold; and Roan, Diceto, | 
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11823. an infant, was ſent home to King Philip her brother, wh 
Gyms married her ſome time after to Bela, king of Hungary, 

"I 104. ihe death of young Henry put a ſtop for a while to th 
—— troubles that were going to diſturb the royal ſamily, Richay 
Hord. though naturally impetuous, remained ſome time in quiet, k 

fee how the king would behave to him ſince he was becomehi 
heir apparent. - 
The patri= During this tranquillity arrived at court, Heraclitus, patiizn 
arch of Je- of Jeruſalem, who was come to entreat the king's aid inh 
ruſalem. | IR 7 
comes ans half of the chriſtians of the Holy Land. He preſented t 
demands him the keys of the holy fepulchre, and tower of David, j 
__ £1285 token of their gefire of having him far their ſovereign, ah 
Brompt. Ing crandion to Fulk of Anjou, king of Terufalem, Bef 
R. Diceto. an aniwer was given to the patriarch, Henry convened y 
ndpea afſembly_of the barons at Clerkenwelj, near London, when 
M. Paris, that prelate defcribed with tears in his eyes, the calamit 
| the chriſtians of Paleſtine groaned under. After that, \ 
endcavoured to perſuade the king, he had an undoubtedpi 
to the crown of Jeruſalem. But this compliment was t 
erofs, fince it was notorious that F ulk, grandfather to te 
rv, wore that crown in right of his ſecond wife, wheie 
Gecofir-y, father ro Henry, was born of the fiiſt., Tot 
harargue, the patriarch added a letter from the pope, u 
dreſi'd to all chriſtian princes, to exhort them to affift tht 
The king brethren in Paleſtine. Henry, afking the opinion of hislk 
prone rons upon the patriarch's propofals, was told, it was judgt 
TROAeT, tiizr he onzht not to venture His perſon in an expedition 
M. Paris. that nature, but that a ſupply of money would ſuffice, I1 
Geriatn king followed their advice, and furniſhing the patriarch vil 
z conſiderable ſum ?, contented himſelf with giving his i 
jeRs leave to take the croſs, without embarking him{cfi 
AvunZnce the enterprize. Purſuant to the king permiſſion, the ad 
of people biſhop of Canterbury 4, ({everal earls, barons, knignts, wi 
nt, Multitudes of a lower rank, prepared for the voyage. 1 
Hored. the patriarch , willing to make his court to the king, told hit 
when he took his le:ye, that he ſhould have preferieo] 
fnoic perfou before all the Engliſh that were engaged 
crulade '. Th 


p Tifty thoufand marks of filver. *"he went with him to the-ſea-f0e; - 
Gervis. ry | upon the king's Rill excuſing hi 
q Rona, the fufticier, the arch- from going to the Holy Land, Heca 
þithop of Itozn, biſliop of Durham; his ſons would rebel againſt him 5 | 
&Cc. 1.:oved. abſence, the patriarch in grea 2 
r Bromoton ſays, that the patriarch replied, and no wonder, for from 


SAM . © + devil WH 
gave the king very hard words, when devil they came, and 14 the cs we 
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The pope was not pleaſed with Henry's refuling to take 1185, 
te croſs, Nay, he ſhowed his reſentment by denying him, ———-——v 
| his turn, Certain requeſts, which he would have granted, The pope 
14 he not been diflatisfied. However, not to diſcuurave every 
im entirely, he gave him leave to crown his youn;:<tt for. prince John, 
rince John, king of [reland, to whom he ſent, for that pur- #919. 

ſe, a crown of peacock's feathers interwoven with vid. 

npranting this favour, he exprefs]y reſerved a penny trom 

rery houſe in Ireland yearly, and ſevera! other advantages, 

rocuring in exchange for his leave, which coſt him nothing, 
conſiderable addition to his revenues. As ſoon as the king 

ceived the © pope's anſwer, he knighted prince John, and 

ent him governor into Ireland, not daring to have him porn —_ 
rowned there, leſt Richard ſhould make 1t a pretence to afk Foiong. 

he fame favour in England, John was very well received Gervaſe. 

n the iſland, where he was conſidered as the future ſovereign, pr. tf” 

. , , ? . Hovcd. 

But ſuffering himſelf to. be guided by tne advice of forme M. Pars, 
young perſons that attended him thither, he fo alienated the 

earts of the Iriſh, that the King was forced at length to recal 

him, 

Pope Lucius III. dying this year, Urban IT. his ſucceſſor, He is re- 
p)pointed the archbiſhop of Canterbury his lJegate in England, Oo. 
Baldwin, a Ciſtercian monk, was then archbiliop, having A 
ſucceeded Richard, who died in 1184. E 

The affairs of Ireland created the king little uneafineſs, in Urban 711, 
ompariſon of that cauſed by the viotent temper of his fon 27F*- 2nd 
Richard, This young prince having lain quiet ever tince his ery 
TEA , by Arco tn 
der brother's death, was at length weary of a fiate fo little Gervas, 
wreeable to his humour. He had been in Guienne, where Ncbard | 
ke had taken upon him to rule with an abſolute authority, 4 ag 
wihout any regard to the orders of the king his father. In Cuienne, 
this he was ſupported by the Gatſcons ihemieives, who choſe Gerv2te, 
much rather to have a ſovercign of their own than depend ring 
on the crown of England. After Richard had Jabbured 1186. 
ſome time to gain that province to his intereits, he went Lo 
Into Poitou, and drawing ſome troops together, mide war Pe mascs 
won the Bretons, who had difobliced him. Geoffrey, his FEI 
drother, who was then in Bretaonc, ſurpriſed at this unex- "bs ras 
pected attack, ſpeedily levied a ;mall army, and cave him 

battle, But as his forces were inferior in number, he was 

cally ceſeated. Richard wou!d have purtſued his undertak- 


Would 4 ® » . ; * 

ao Un I0P he ſaid, reflefting on have flown out of 2 window, while ſhe 

= 7 ot a certain counteſs of An- was at mats againſt her. will, and was” 

wh © 10g. s great grandmother, who, nev.r ſcen afterwargs, Brompt, p. 1145» 
s reckoned a witch, was faid to 
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Henry pre- 
pares to 
chaſtiſe him, 
Hoved, 


Richard 
ſubmits. 


thus to threaten Richard. Accordingly the young prince 


Death of 
 Geottrey 
duke of 
Bretagne, 
Gervaſle, 
Brompt. 
-.M. Paris. 


'The affairs 
of Bretagne, 
Arcgentre, 
Geryaſe, 
Hoved. 


| have an unquelticnable title to the guardianſhip of his grand- 


tural impetuofity. But he was freed in part from his fears by 
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ing, if the dread of his father, who was preparing to come 
and chaſtiſe him, had not obliged him.to retire into PojQgy 
where he pretended to ſtand upon his defence. In the mean 
time, Henry, knowing his ſon's temper, which could not he 
tamed but by force, had prepared an army ſufficient to de. 
ſiroy all his hopes of reſiſtance. But before he proceeded ty 
extremities, he ſent him word, it was his abſolute command 
tht he ſhould not concern himlſeif any more with the affair 
of Qzuienne, which he could not enjoy til! after the death of 
the queen his mother, and, upon that condition, would lex 
him in poſleſſion of Poictou. If he refuſed to obey, he would 
not vnaly compel him to it, but likewiſe difinherit him 
tie crown of England. Richard, terrified at theſe threats, 
and the king's great preparations, thought fit to comply with 
his will. But as this ſubmiſſion was forced, he was uneaſyin 
his mind, the effects of which ſoon* became viſible. The 
example of William the conqueror, who preferred his (e. 
cond before his eldeſt ſon, ſeemed to authorized the king 


could not forbear being concerned, in a dread of being ſup- 
planted by one of his brothers. This conſideration made 
him keep fair with his father, and endeavoured to curb his na- 


the death of his brother Geoffrey, at Paris, where he was gone 
to afſilt at a tournament*, This prince, who had a daugh- 
ter called Eleanor *, left Conſtance of Bretagne his wite by 
with child, who was quickly after delivered of a ſon named 
Arthur *, | 
Henry was very defirous of having the guardianſhip of 
theſe infants, for a pretence to keep Bretagne, With thi 
view he took a journey thither, in expectation of obtaining 
the conſent of the ſtates. But Conſtance, his daughter-If- 
law, ſtrongly oppoſed it. She affirmed, that, being motherdl 
the children, it belonged to her to take care of their education, 
Moreover, ſhe maintained, they had no claim to any thing 
till after her Ceath, fince their father was duke of Bretagne 
only in her right. But Henry, as grandfather, pretended t 


children. "Lhe {tates of Bretagne, who were more afraid of 


5 Our hiſtorians ſ:y, that being flung t The king of France demanded the 
from his horſe, he was unfortunately guardianſhip of her from king Hen), 
tramylcd to death beiore he could be but could not obtain it. Hoved. : 
taken up, But the rrench writers, u The next year ſhe married agall 
who ſhould know beft, tell us he died Ranviph earl of Cheſter, whom King 
of a fever, He was buried in Notze - Henry knighted, and gave him the 
Dame church. carldura of Richmond, Brompt» 
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his power than convinced by his reaſons, were in great per- 1180, 
plexity. Juſtice and their own intereſt required, that Con- wy 
tance, to whom the duchy belonged by inheritance, ſhould "£ 
have the government. But on the other hand, it was dan- 
erous to ſend away the King without ſome fatisfattion. In 
ſhort, they found an expedient with which the king was 
well enough pleaſed, becauſe he ſaw it would be difficult to 
obtain more. The ducheſs was made guardian of her chil- 
iren, and it was decreed, that all orders and public acts 
ſhould run jointly in her's and her ſon's name, but with this 
moviſo, that nothing of moment ſhould be tranſacted, 
without the advice and conſent of the king of England. Be- 
fore he quitted Bretagne, Henry cauſed the ſtates to ſwear 
fealty to young Arthur as their ſovereign. He was appre- 
henfive in caſe Conftance ſhould mariy again, and lave, 
children by a ſecond huſband, ſhe would prefer them before 
thoſe by the firſt. | 
Henry would not perhaps have' been fatisfhed with what he Philip forms 
had obtained of the Bretons, had he not been afraid that RNS ns 
Philip king of France, would have interpoſed in the affair, 4 
This prince though very young, was meditating grand pro- 
jets, He could not help ſhowing ſome uneaſineſs, that fo 
many provinces of his kingdom ſhould be poilefled by the 
Engliſh. Since his acceflion to the throne, he had formed a 
d&ſign to wreſt them out of their hands, and to embrace for 
that purpoſe, all opportunities that ſhould offer. Purſuant to 
this reſolution, he imagined, the diſſention between Henry 
and his ſon. Richard, preſented him with a favourable junc- 
ture, which he ſhould not neglect. He was perſuaded, thee 
princes being divided and unarmed, and not ſuipecting they 
were going to be attacked, he might very poſſibly take from 
them ſome part of their dominions in France, In this be He com- 
lief he made extraordinary preparations, upon ſuch preten- Mences a 
cs as ſerved beſt to conceal the real motive. As ſoon as he Gervafe. 
Was ready to act, he ſummoned Richard to appear and do 
him homage for Poictou, and required king Henry to reſtore 
the Vexin with all Margaret's dowry, his eldeft {on's widow. 
But he found he had taken his meaſures wrong. For Henry Truce be- 
and Richard, uniting for their common intereſt, kept him fo Cabip dra 
employed, one in Normandy, the other in Guienae, that he x, Soy 
was forced to ſue for a truce, which was granted him for two Gervaie. 
years, | | 
Having experienced how difficult it would be to compaſs 1187. 
his ends, unleſs he fomented the diſcord between Henry and 
chard, he did not long defer his endeavours. To ſucceed 
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the more ealily, he ordered it fo, that during the truce Rich, 


/ ; 4 + 1 .. » . S F "th © I TO rn : 
A aid paid him a viſit at Paris, where he ſeemingly gave hin Wl t! 


duces 
Richard, 
Hoved. 


R, Diceto, 


Complaints 
of Richard 
#92Inft his 
father. 
Hovyed, 


| king of France's ſnare, whoſe fole aim was to fow diſſenhon 


He returns 

kome, 

The talking 

of Jeruſalem 
by the Sara- 

$635, 


'A very hearty welcome, and even aumitted him to his bed, WW 6: 
Theſe carcfies wrought a ſudden; ect in the mind of thy 
Engiitt prince, who never once ſuſpected the motive, Ty 4 
little time he entertained fo ftrong an aff.ftion for Phili 
that he imparted to him alt his reaſ-ns for being diffarike 
with his father. Philip pretended to pity him, and have hjs 
intereſt very much at heart. He wonGteied with him, that the 
king his father ſhould treat him fo harſhly, and, after crawq. 
ing his elder Brother in a leſs advanced age, inould refale hin 
the ſame favour. He artfully hinted, there was reaton to fear, 
he had formed a deſign to place on the throne his youngett og 
John, of whom he was very fond. From theſe conſideration 
1t was natural to infer, a neceſſity of taking care to prevent 
unjuſt a proceeding, Richard received theſe marks of affeAion 
with that earneſtneſs and confidence, that Philip was in great 
hopes of attaining his ends, kb LE 

Mean time, Richard's long ſtay at Paris made his father 
extremely uneaſy, who never ceaſed ſending for him, He 
was quickly fen{ible, his ſuſpicions were not groundle's. At 
the time the truce was about to expiie, Richard, without 
quitting the court of France, openly complained of his fas 
ther's preventing him from conſummating his matriage with 
the princeſs cefigned for his wife, But as Henry might reca 
him on pretence of ſolemnizing the nuptials, he had another 
excuſe ready, He pretended to have private intelligence that 
the king deſigned to apprehend him, and Keep him in cuſto- 
dy, in orcer to place with the more eaſe his younger ſon of 
the throne, Theſe proceedings of Richard threw Henry into 
great perplexitv. Be perceived, this affair might be attended 
with 1i] conſequences, unleſs a means was found to draw his 
ſon from Philip. But this was no eaſy matter, if Richard, 
himiclf was unwilling, As the main buſineſs therefore was 
to gain his ſon, he privarely diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, 
who made him fenfible, he had imprudently fallen into the 


bretwen him and his father, in order to make an advantage 
of their miſunderflanding, Richurd being. prevailed upon dy 
theſe remonſtrences, fuddenly Jeft the court of France, and 
returned to the king, | f; | 

The truce being expired, the two monarchs took up arms 
avain, But juſt as they were renewing their hoſtilities, hell 
animoſity was ſuſpended for a while, upen the melancholy 
news that the city of Jeruſalem was takgn by Saladinz ſultan 


= a 


of Babylon, and that Guy de Lufignan, the laſt that ſwayed £187. 
the ſceptre of that kingdom, was in the hands of the infl- Caynnd 
dels, As the union of the chriſtians had formerly been the Hoved. 
means of conquering the kingdom of Jeruſalem, their dif- - <0. 
ſenſion was the caule of its deſtruction, after ſubfiſting near Brompt. 
a whole century. LIhis news, which threw the princes of ClementIII, 
Europe into great conſternation, was particularly fatal to f/Þ% 
ope Urban Ii, who died with grict. He was foon follow-'Brompton, 
ed by Gregory VIII. his ſucceflor, who ſitting in the papal 
chair but three months, made room by his death for Cle- 
ment Il}. | | | 
The two kings of France and England were very ſenſibly Philip and 
s#-0-d with the chriſtians ]+te loſs in the eaſt, "Their zeal 9 ak 
being rouzed upon that occahion, they reſolved, with one undertake 
conſent, to drop their private quarrel for the cauſe of God the crofs. 
(for ſo it was termed in thoſe days) and meet at Giſors, to MY . 
conſider of means to remedy this misfortune. At this inter- Gervaſe, 
view, their fiſt butineſs was to renew the truce, Then the Hoved. 
two monarchs, as well as the earl of Flanders, who was pre- 
ſent at the conference, 100k the croſs, diſtinguiſhing themſelves 
by three different colours, Philip choſe a red, Henry. a 
white, 214 the earl of Flanders a grey, croſs. Thoſe of their 
| ſubjects that engaged in the cruiade imitated them in this 
diltinction of colours Y,-- GE THe th 
But the zeal ſhown by the two kings was not long-lived. ,,go9 
Their ardour ſoon« gave place to an animoſity ſo much the ____ 
more ſurprifing, as the occaſion was of little moment. Prince Quarrel be- 
Richard, who was to be in the expedition to the Holy Land, tween Ri- 
having occaſion for a ſum of money, came to. Poictou to _ 
raiſe it, Whilſt he was employed in this aTair, one of Ray- Tholouſe, 
mund earl of Tholouſe's officers, patting through his torri- Piceto, 
tories and giving him ſome cauſe of diſguſt, he. committed "aca 
him to priſon. Raymund, having notice of it, order:d, by 'T 
way of reprifal, two PoiQtevin gentlemen to be tzken up, 
as they were going by' Tholouſe, in their return froma pil- 
grimage to ot. James of Compoſtella. "FTheſe violent pro- 
ceedings cauting a very warm quarrel between the two prin-- 


s After which king Henry came to they had paid the utmoſt .ſarthing, 
England, and landed at Winchelſea, Hoved. Gervaſe complains, that du- 
an. 29. Gervaſe, Aﬀter his return, ring the year 1188, all Enuland was 
e ſent his colleQtors throughout Eng- egrievouſly oppreſſed about the tenths, 
land and pitching upon the richeſt in (or tax for the cruſade.) The Engliſh 
every city, for inſtance, two hundred paid above ſeventy thouſand pounds to- 
on London, and one hungred in York, wards it, and the Jews in Zngland fixe 
obliged them to make him preſents: ty thouſand pounds, Hoved, 
ſuch as refuſed, were impriſoned, till 


3 "of 


1188. ces, Richard took occaſion to revive the pretenſions of the 
Wn —) houſe of Poitou to the earldom of "Tholouſe, This fur. 
Gervass niſhed him with a pretence to enter ear] Raymund's counts 

with a powerful army, where he became maltcr of Moiſlac, 
and ſeveral other places, Raymund finding himſelf thug eq. 
gaged in a war, of which he did not queſtion but the kino 
of England was the author, demanded the aſliſtance of 
_ France. Though” Philip knew better than the earl of Tho- 
louſe, and was very fenfible, Richard might poflibly under. 
take the war without his father's knowledge, he pretended 
to believe it done by Henry's orders. Accordingly, under 

£4 _ colour of aſfliſting the earl of 'Tholoufe, his vaſlal, he made x 
The war re- diverſion in Berry, and took Ifloudun. This was the occa- 
—_— ſion of the freſh rupture between the two kings, when they 
nd My; ſeemed to breathe nothing but death and deſtruction againl 
Gervas. the infidels, | 
—_— The beginning of this war not being remarkable, it will be 
Richard needleſs to relate the particulars, It is ſufficient to take no- 
goes overto tice of the conſequences, which proved very fatal to the king 
d—uronag of of England. Whilſt it was vigorouſly proſecuted on both 
Brompt, fides, all on a ſudden, and when Henry leaſt expected it, 

his ſon Richard left him, and went to the king of France, 

Very probably, this was effected by Philip's intrigues, which 
Richard's the hiſtorians have not taken care to unfold. Be this as it 
complaints. will, Richard pretended to have two occaſions of complaint 
againſt the king his father. "The firſt was, . that he detained 
from him the princeſs Alice, and had offered Philip, who preſ- 
ſed him to have the nuptials ſolemnized, to marry her to prince 
John upon more advantageous terms. Whether this was 
fact, or Philip had told him a falſity to ſet him at variance 
with Henry, he believed, or feigned to believe, that a pro- 
jet was formed to deprive him of his birth-right, and place 
his younger brother on the throne. The other occaſion of 
complaint was, that Philip offering to conſent to a truce, 
Henry refuſed it, affirming it was better to conclude a peace, 
and adjuſt their reſpeQtive pretenſions, - before they engaged in 


Gervas, 


their expedition to the Holy Land. This difpleaſed Richard, 


and his reaſon was, becauſe, by a peace, he would have been 
obliged to reſtore his conqueſt upon the earl of Tholoule, 
whereas by a truce he would have kept poſleſſicn. 

1189- Richard's defeCtion vexed the king his father, as much as 
Lon — it rejoiced Philip, who, from that time, had a grant adval 
Henry tries tage over his enemy. In withdrawing, Richard let againk tie 
» rolex king part of his provinces in France, and thereby almoſt 
Hoved. OQiſabled him to maintain the war, For this reaſon Henry 
Gervas. , t.aſtened 


wont, — nga 


—_ _  , <4 
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haſtened the concluſion of the peace. But Philip propoſed 1189. 
ſuch bard terms, that they could not be accepted. He re- wanymnd 
quired, that the marriage between Richard and Alice ſhould 
he conſummated, and the prince crowned before his father's 
death, that his right to the crown might not be diſputed for 
the future. Henry could not reliſh theſe conditions, His 
love for Alice would not ſuffer hint to ſee her in the arms 
of another, and perhaps there were very ſtrong reaſons a- 
oainſt his giving her to his ſon. On the other hand, he had 
experienced to his coſt the i]l confequences of crowning his 
eldeſt ſon Henry, to be willing to run the fame hazard for 
one, who ſeemed no leſs dangerous than his brother. This _ 
firſt attempt failing, Henry made another- effort for a peace, 
but found that Philip, grown more untraCtable, added a new | 
article. He demanded that Henry ſhould carry prince John Gervaſe. 
to the Holy Land, left, in Richard's abſence, he ſhould ſeize "Ind wg 
the crown, in caſe their father died in the expedition. Henry, I 
offended at Philip's interpoſing thus in his family affairs, 
broke off the negotiation. This rupture conarmed Richard 
in his ſuſpicion that his father intended to deprive him of the 
crown, and pive it to his younger brother. | 

All hopes of peace vaniſhing *, Philip received Richard's Philip re- 
homage for all the provinces in France belonging to the ceives | 
crown of England, pretending Henry had incurred the guilt Es 
of rebellion, in warring avgainit his ſovereign. _ YT "ve 

This ſtep being taken, the ef:':f1on of chriſtian blood was Hove. 
renewed with greater fi.” than ever, and the zeal expreſled m6? fr => 
againſt the infidels inieofibly cooled. Henry lay under a French ſub- 
creat diſadvantage in this war. Moſt of his ſubje&s in Je. 
France had abandoned him and joined with his ſon. This gr 

; ST as . 652, 
revolt was ſo general, that keeping his Chriltmas at Sau- Brompt, 
mur, he had the mortification to ſee himſelf attended but with 
three or four hobles. His vexation was farther increaſed by M. Paris, 
the il] ſucceſs of the following campaign. His troops, every He is every | 
where defeated, were at length reduced to fo ſinall a num- Fre de- 
ber, that it was not in his power to continue the war. His © 265" 
affairs being in this wretched condition, he defired the pope the pope. 
to interpoſe his authority and procure a peace, But this me- go 
thod proved ineffeftua!l, Indeed, the pope ſent legates into TY 
France, who threatened Philip with excommunication, in 
caſe he prevented the king of England from accompliſhing 


his vow. But theſe mcnaces nad not the expected effect, 


- ” their firſt conference, they agreed upon a truce till January 14, 1189, 
ed, 


The 
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1189, The French monarch fiercely replied, the pope had no right 
Lond to intermeddle in the affairs .of the kingdom, eſpecially 
cps ing when the buſineſs in hand was the chaſtifing a vaſlal why 
x Broky " had audaciouſly taken up arms againſt him. Adding, with 
Hoved. An inſulting air, He'did not queſtion but that the ſmel]- of 
 Þ- 652 [the king of England's] fterlings made the. legates talk in thac 
Henry is fira?, Henry, dreading the conſequences of fo unfortunate 
| forcedto A war, and hnding the pope could do him no ſervice was forced 
| -— «Aa at length to agree to the terms Philip was pleaſed to impoſe 
terms upon hiin, the principal of which were theſe *, 
The artickes "That all Henry's ſubjets, as well Engliſh as French, 
- ; omg ſhould ſwear fealty to Richard; ard that thoſe who had ſided 
Brady. With his lon, ſhould not return to the father till within one 
Hoved. Month before he ſet out for the Holy Land. | 
Þ+ 0556" That the two kings, with prince Richard, ſhould meet at 
| Vezelay in le Nivernois, in order to begin their journey. 
That all the king of England's ſubjects ſhould have free 
paſſage all over France, paying only the oid cuſtoms, 
That Henry ſhould be obliged to pay the king of France 
twenty thoutand marks, for the damages ſuſtained in the 
war *, 
Fhat all the barons of the king of England ſhould fwwear, 
that in caſe he violated the treaty, they would aflift the king 
of France againlt him. | 
That the cities of Tours and Mans ſhould remain in the 
hands of Philip, till the king of Engiand performed all thele 
articles. Ee 


It was with extreme reJuCtancy that a prince of fo high 
| a ſpirit as Henry, ftooped to ſuch hard conditions, The 
remembrance of the advantages, he had all aleng obtained 
over France before this fatal war, inſtead of comforting him, 

ferved only to render h1s cup the more bitter, Upon this 
mortification followed another, which he could not rclilt, 
Henrs finds He difcovered, that during the late war, his beloved fon 
that his fon Fohn held intelligence with Philip, and was concerned 
by nn had 11 his brother's plots to dethrone a father, who had ever 
heid rntellt- | ; . a we” 
gence with ſhown a tender atiection tor him, His grief threw him to 
Richard. | | | 
Brumpt, y Richard had like to have run the Richard ſhould chooſe, and that ſhe 
legate through with his ſword, if he ſhould be marricd to him at his retuin 
had not been hindered. M. Paris. from Jeruſalem, Hovcd. 

2 'This peace was concluded about a Thirty thouſand pounds to the 
the latter end of June, ——- "The firſt king of France, and twenty thouſand 
article was, That Alice ſhould be de- to the barons of that kingdom. Gervas 
livered to une perſon in five whom ear} | ; 

| | 9 


& violent a paſſion®, that he curſed' the day' of his birth, 1189. 
and uttered imprecations againſt his ſons, which the biſhops ——w—s 
then preſent could: never bring him to revoke. Shortly after, Hecurſes his 
he fell fick- at Chinon, and perceiving his end approached, ap 4s 
cauſed himſelf to be carried into the. church before the: altar, Chinon. 
where; after confefling himſe}f, and exprefling fome ſigns of Prompt. 
repentance, he expired. His eyes were no ſooner cloſed 
but his domeſticks all left him, nay . ſome had even the in- 
ſolence to ſtrip him and leave him quite naked in the church, 
His corps was removed to Fontevraud, where he was buried 
according to his own order, An extraordinary accident ren- His corps 
dered the-removal of his body very remarkable. His fon:Richerd none" ge 
coming to meet the funeral pomp, in order to attend his father Richara, | 
to his grave, upon his approach, the blood in great abundance Þromor. 
guſhed out of the: mouth and noſtrils of the corps. Richard, {1,,.-© 
' though naturally very hard-hearted, was fo moved at this fight, 
that he burſt out into tears, and openly accuſed himſelf of be- 
ing the occaſion of his father's death. ot a | 

Such was the end of Henry II. one of the moit illuſtri- Charafterof 


ous. princes of his time, both for greatneſs of genius and Rs” 
extent of: dominions. The. mixture of vices and virtues, p, 1044s! 


in this monarch, makes it difficult to give, him a general £75% IS. 
charaer that petfetly agrees with him. He was valiant, 

pradent, generous,. politick, ſtudious, learned, . and: of an: 

exalted genius%. On the . other hand, he was: exceſlive 

hauzhry, of an immeaſurable ambition ©, and a boundleſs 

lutt. Never 'fatisfied with love or empire, he ſpent his whole : 
life in purſuit of new conqueſts in both, He attempted the Brompten, 
chaſtity of all that came in his way, not excepting the P- 1151 

_ princeſs deſigned for his own fon ': Failings, which in great 


57h Brompton ſays, that his grief at 


this, was the occaſion of his death, 
Brompt. 


© He was interred in the choir of the 


,nunnery which he himſelf had founded, 
with detign to be,buried there. A ſtately 
tomb has been fince. erefted for him 
and Eleanor. his aucen,.,as alfo for his 
fon king Richard and his queen, at the 
charge of- the lady abbeſs Feanne Bap- 
tiſte de Bourbon, natural daughter to 
king Henry the fourth of Francg; their 
effigies in braſs, which before lay in 
other parts of the church, being re- 
moved and placed together in one mo- 
nument, gee Sandford's geneal, hil- 
tory of the kings of England, p. 64, 


os 


J® 
 * tHe was very nuld towards thoſe 


that hunted in his foreſts, only im- 
prifoning them. He was, very boun- 
tifal to the widows and - orphans. 
There being a famine in Mans and An- 
jou, in 1176, he ſupplied ten thouſand 
people with food out of h1s ftores, from 
April. 1, till the corn was ripe. He 
neyer laid any heavy tax or tribute 
upon his ſubjefts. He took care to 
ſecure wrecks, and laid: heavy penalties 
upon any that ſhould plunder. upon taat 
occaon., Bromp; Liceto. 

e Fic ſaid in his proſperity, the whole 
world wes but ſuificicnt ivr one great 
INANe | 

f An hiſtorian f:ys, he h2d a mind 
to marry her, and applied to Ingo the 
pope's legate, in order to be divorced 
from his queen Elcanor, DBrompt.. 

mealute,. 
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; Hoved., 


His lawful 


_ 1ſlues 


Hoved, 
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meaſure, balance all his noble endowments. In the BY 


ning of his reign, which was one of the happieſt for fone 
years, there was not in Europe a king more feared or te. 
ſpeed. Encircled with glory and honour, which ſeem 
to promiſe him great proſperity, he was looked upon as the 
happieſt prince in the world, before Becket's affair inter. 
rupted his felicity. But. that fatal quarrel, which created 
him ſo many troubles, being followed by diflenſions in his 
family, he beheld the happineſs, which till then had a: 
tended him, turned into misfortunes. However, if this 
prince was unhappy, his misfortunes fell only on his own 
head and not on his kingdom, which had never been in 
ſo flouriſhing a condition as in his reign. By his acceſſion to 
the crown, England became one of the moſt powerful fates 
in Europe, and began from that time to be on a level with 
France. to which before it was much inferior. Beſides the 
large and rich provinces annexed in his time to the Engliſh 
monarchv, the conqueſt of Ireland is what gives a great 
Juftre to his reign, and ought to render his memory dear to the 


| Evgliſh. He died on the fixth of July in 1189, and in the 


57th year of his age, after a reign of thirty four years, eight 
months and twelve days 8. EN 

Of the five ſons he had by Eleanor of Guienne his wife, 
Richard and John only ſurvived him : Geoffrey, his third 
ſon, left a ſon and a daughter. of whom I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak hereafter. Matilda, his eldeſt daughter, mar- 


laces, 
| ermondfey, 


ried to the duke of Saxony ®, died immediately after him, 


4 Seven months and four days, ſays 
Hoveden. | 


h Henry, duke of Saxony, king. 
Henry's ſon-in-law, having been ac- 


cuſed of treaſon againſt the emperor 
Frederick, was condemned to banithment 
for three years, and deprived of his do- 
minions, Some years after the em- 
peror reſtored to him that part of them, 
containing at that day the dutchies of 
Hanover, Zell, and Wulfembuttle, 
From this duke Henry by Matilda, is 
deſcended his preſent Majeſty King 
George, 
]J. King Henry held his great coun- 
cils or parliaments, at the following 
In 1154, at Chriſtmas, at 
(Gervas. p. 1377») In 
TI55, at Wallingford, (!d. p. 1378.) 


In 1163, a parliament, (tloved. p. 492, 


at Weſtminſter, 


s.. Eleanor 


M. Paris, p. 160.) Another at Wood- 
ſtock. (Hoved. p. 493- M. Pars, p, 
101.) one at Clarendon, (Hoved, Ger- 
vas. ibid.) one at Northampton, Ott, 
I3- (Hoved, p. 494. Diceto, p. $374) 
In 1164, a parliament, at Weſtmin- 
ſter. (Brompt. p. 1058.) In 1166, a 
parliament, (M. Weſt. p. 249.) 1n 
1170, at Windſor, and afterwards 
(Brompt, p- Tob0, 
Hoved. p. 5x8.) One at Chriſtmas. 
(Hoved. p. 520, 521.) In 1171, one 
was held, (Gervas. p. 1399.) 11 117% 
one at Weſtminſter, in April, (Gervas 
p- 1424.) In 1175, at Woodſtock, 
(Hoved. p. 545.) at Reading at Whit- 
ſuntide, Brompt. p. 1102.) at Yorke 
(Hoved. p. 545.) June 29, at Glouceſter, 
(ibid.) Odtober 6, at Windſor, (Id, 


. : Northampton. 
P- TIob, 1107.) at (Gerva 
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Eleanor Was wife to Alphonſo king of Caſtile, and Johanna 1189. 


S 


to William II. ſurnamed the good, king of Sicily. 


Beſides his lawful ifſae, Henry had two natural ſons 
Roſamond Clifford, William ſurnamed Long-Sword, 


, 


of York. 


f 


wW 


arl of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey, who was archbiſhop 
WP. By a daughter of Sir Raſph Blewet, Henry had 


alſo another natural ſon called Morgan, who being ' elefted 
biſhop of Durham, could not obtain the pope's confirma- 
tion, becauſe he refuſed to take the name of his mother's 


father. 


Some hiſtorians relate, that in the reign of Henry 


there was found in the church-yard of Glafſenbury abbey, a 


prave containing three bodies Jaid one upon another, 


in a coffin by itſelf. It was pretended, the firſt was Gui- 
never's, ſecond wife of the great Arthur ; the ſecond, Mo- 


(Gervas. p. 1433. Brompt. 1108.) In 


1176, January 26, at Northampton. 
(Diceto, p. $38. Hoved. p. 548.) one 
about Whitſuntide, (Brompt, p. 1112.) 
June 19, at Weſtminſter. (Diceto, 
p. 586.) June 29, at Northampton, 
(Brompt. p. 1108.) at Wincheſter, (Id. 
p. 1109.) at Chriitmas, at Northamp- 
ton, (Hoved. p. 553. Brompt. p. 1117.) 
In 1177, at Northampton, Jan. 14, 
(Brompt. p. 1118.) at Ely and Wind- 
for. (Brompt. p. 1127.) 
_ I. Remarkable occurrences: King 
Henry brought into England the An- 
gevin faſhion of wearing ſhort cloaks, 
or mantles, for which reaſon he is 
ſometimes called ſhort or court-mantle, 
Brompt. p. 1150. ------ Abont 1176, 
London-bridge began to be built with 
ſtone, by Peter Coleman a prie, The 
king contributed to the advanceraent 
of fo good a work: a cardinal, who 
was then legate here, and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, gave one thouſand 
marks towards it, The courſe of the 
nver was, for the time, turned ancther 
way; by a trench caſt for that pur- 
pole, beginning at Batterica, and end=- 
ing about Rotherhithe, It was thirty 
three years in building. Stow's ſur- 
VCy pait I. pe $2.-==——n In 1178, king 
entry laid the foundation of Warwick 


What is fur- E* 
_- ther 


caſtle, Stow's chron. p. 152.------In 


I177, the Jews obtained permiſſion to 
have a church-yard near every town, 


_ where they lived: Before, they had 


but one in England, namely at London. 
Brompt, p. 1129, 1152, Hoved, p. 568. 

III. The two firft branches of the 
royal revenue being ſpoken of already ; 
namely, the demeans of the crown and 
eſcheats, the third branch 1s the feu- 
dal and other profits ariſing from thence, 
as reliefs upon the death of his anceſ- 
tor, every heir that held his lands 
by barony, or knight's ſervice, was 


_ obliged to pay a ſum of money to the 


king, on his taking poſſeſſion of the. 
inheritance, Theſe relieis were at 
firſt uncertain till Magna Charta, when 
an, earl paid one hundred pound, a 
barcen one hundred marks, a knight, 
for one fee, five pounds, Here it muſt 
be obſerved, that ſome baronies .were 
much larger than others, and ſo of the 
knicht's fees, This difference aroſe 


from the- reſpeQive charters of the fe- 


offment, For if the king cnfcoffed a 
man of forty knights f-2s, to hold 
by barony; cr ten knights fecs, to hold 
by barony; the tenure was barony in 
each caſe. So alto, if the king en- 
teofted a man of twenty carues of Jand, 
to hold by the fervice of one knight; 

| ar 


£ by His baſe 
h 0 1Tue, 


TIL, It is pre- 


eaCh the great 

foundin this 
: SES : S 

dred's his nephew; and the third, Arthur's, diſtinguiſhed Brompt. 


by a leaden croſs, with this inſcription, Here lies the i]- P: £752» 
luftrious king Arthur in the iſle of Avalon, 
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1189. ther aſſerted, that his legs were ,a third longer that thok 


of the Jargeſt men, and that there was the diſtance 


of a ſpan between his eye-brows, renders this 


or forty -carues, to hold by the fervice. 


of one knight; the feoffee had in each 
caſe, one'knight's fee; For this reaſon, 
at certain times, a diſtintion was made 
between the baronies, and fees of the 
_ oHd, and thoſe of the new feoffment ; 
the old being commonly larger than 
thoſe of the: new. * Notwithſtanding 


this difference, the relief of the barony 


or fee, whether it was a greater or 
lefler, was the ſame. Bat when two 
| barontes came to be veſted in one man, 
he was charged with a relief for each. 


2. Another feudal profit, was ward-_ 


ſhip and marriage. During the non- 
age of the heirs of the king's tenants 
in capite, the king could diſpoſe of the 
cuſtody and marriage of them to whom 
he pleaſed, which raiſed him a great 
revenue, A fourth branch of the re- 
venue, was the yearly ferms of the 
counties, From the reign of William 
I. the king uſed to let out the ſeveral 
_ counties, upon a yearly ferm or rent, 
or commit them to cuſtody, The ferm- 
er or committee, was uſually ſtyled ſhe- 
riff, Moſt, if not all the countics, as 
appears by the revenue rolls, were thus 
let at ferm in king Stephen's reign. 
When a county was let for more than 
formerly, the improvement was callcd 
crementum, tlie increment; which was 
ſometimes an{wered in palfreys, hawks, 
&c. 2, The yearly ferms of the towns, 
burghs, and gilds, It is to be remem- 
bered, that from the time of the con= 
queſt, the cities and towns were in- 
veſted either in the crown, or the cler- 
gy, or the barohage. Some of theſe 
towns the king was paitelied of, as 
part of the oriyinal inheritance of the 
crown ; others by ancient eſcheat, juſt 
as his other lands, When the king 


was ſeized of a city, or town, in de-' 


mean, 'he-wis Icrd of the ſoil, viz. 
of all the land within the fite and pre- 
cine thereof, of coll the burgage 


houſes, ſheds, ſtalls, and buildings, her- 


- bage, profits of fairs and markets, pleas 
and perquiſites of courts; in a word, 
of a!) ifſues, profits, and appurtenances, 
of the city or town of any kind, that 


relation 
ſomewhat 


was not alienated by himſelf or an. 
ceſtors. For ſometimes the crown 
thought fit to grant ſome part, or pro. 
fit, to a private perſon and monafter, 


Such a city or town, was commonly 


ſtyled civitas regis, villa regis, burgys 
regis; and the men, homines or bur. 
genſes regis. The yearly profit, mate 
by the king, of his cities and towns, 
was pard him ſeveral ways. The if. 


ſues of ſome were included in the ye. 


neral ferms 'of the, county where they 
lay, and were anſwered by the ſherif, 
Sometimes the king committed them 
to fermers, or cuſtodes, diſtin from 
the ſheriffs. In a word, ſometimes 
the king let his town to the townſ- 
men, at ferm for years, or in fee ferm, 
that is, perpetual ferm for ever, ſince 
feodum, fee was uſed in England, to 
ſignify a perpetual eftate, it has been 
uſed to denote perpetuity 1n office and 


in rent; 'Thus inheritable offices have 
been called offices in fee. When 


a town was put to fee ferm, the 
tenure was burgage. Particular bur- 
gage tenements lying in the town, as 
well as the town itſelf, were faid to be 
ſo holden. In proceſs of time, molt. 
of the towns and burghs, came to be 
let to the reſpe&ive townſmen or bur- 
ceſſes at fee ferm., To the ferms of 
the towns, may be referred the ferms 
or yearly payments to the crow, 
by the gilds' and meſteres, The word 
gild, fignifies a company, ſociety, bro- 
therhood, by whic, Jaſt name tac 
religions gilds were called, that were 
founded for devotion and alms deeds, 
as the ſecular gilds were chiefly for 
trade and alms deeds, Thc g116s 
co11d not be tet up without the king? 
warrant. The gilds of goldſmithy 
bochers, and others, were amerced 1 
London, to the crown, a$ aduiterine, 
in the reign of Henry iT. here was 
alfo in former times a ſccular g11d cal- 
!?d gilda mcercatoria, ' 2 mercaant gild, 
From theſe gilds, perbap*, iprung 6 
praQtice of pildating, or embo9y1"s 
whole towns. In time, -_ RY 
| : "$6 8 
gilds of goldſmiths, falters, oy 
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mewhat ſuſpicious. 
tended, 
Welſh, who 


However this diſcovery, rea} or pre- 
ſerved to undeceive ſume wear peop 
{il} expected the retutn of their hero. 


6. RicnarD I. ſurnamed Cogur-DE-L1oN. 


3 ſoon 2s Henty was Jaid in his grave; Richard's 


complaints were eaſily perceived to be onl 
tences to colour his rebellion, 
defired leave to conſummate his marriage with Alice of 
France, and complained of his father's great injuſtice in ob= 
trufting his happitieſs. And yet, when this pretended hap- 


ſled corporations or companies, All 
theſe gilds paid a yearly ferm to the 
king. As for the meſteres, jt 1s to be 
obſerved, that this word had no rela- 
tion to the word myſtery, as if there 
was, as It is vulgarly ſaid, ſome my- 
ferr in every trade. For though 
moſery has been uſea ſor many years 


paſt for a craft, or occiipation, the true 
derivation 1s from the Gallick miſtera, 
meſtera, or meſtier, ſignifying a trade. 
Thus we find in Edward 1II, the 
miſtere of taylors, armouters, and o- 
thers, The other three remaining 
branches of the revenue, will he the 
ſubje&t of the acxt note on the coin. 


King Henry IId's coin is the ſame 
1th thoſe of his predeceſſors, giving him 
"ul faced, with a ſcepter in his right 
and, a crown of a row of pearls of 
ve pointy, with a croſs raiſed upon the 
middlemoſt, and this inſcription, en = 
RICUS RExX, On the reverſe, a double 
ned croſs, terminating at the inner 
rele, and four pellets in each quarter : 
Vlich on ſome are conjoined by a ſmall 
ſtroke in form of a croſs, DUDEL2. 
ON, wINcG; (Wincheſter) NICOLZP, 
ON, LUND, one tRere 1s, ILGEH. ON, 
*UND, THOMAS. ON, EVE, (York) 
*£NAUD ON, EVE8, Whether his ſon 


Vor. I" 


A 


Henry, who died before him, comes 
anv money, is uncertain, but he had s 
great ſeal, 'There appears to. be in this 


reign a foreign current coin, called a 


bezant, of the vale of two ſhillings. 
Fot CreiTalin, the Jew or Wincheſter, 
was amerced one hundred marks, and 
he paid inſtead thereof one hundred 
bezants, which were accepted by the 
king, mera gratia. Mag, Rot, Her. 
II. Rot, io. a. Sudhanteſcira, This 


coin was fo called from being coined at 


Byzantium, or Conftantinople, ſays 
N:colion, hit Jib. p. 252. 


pineſs 


ie amung the 
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He had earneſtly 
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no thoughts 
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1189. pineſs was in his power, he thought no more of it, Ong 
- L-——— otherhand, his jealouſtes and fears, on account of oring 
and ſhows John his brother, vaniſhed on a ſudden. Inſtead of rewn 
pr ng ing forthwith into England, as he would certain] han 
ther John, done, had he.been apprehenſive of his brother's cabalz, 


bucews. ftaid above a month in France after Henry's death, yi f 
tie does ho. OuE having the leaft uneaſineſs on that account. His 6 C 
mage to Care was to do homage to Philip, and thank him for h Da 
Pi.1:p, and protection he had granted him, 'I'his viſit procured h = 
pol nr” pom the reſtitution of the places conquered by that monarch «Mt ”* 
Normandy. Ting the late war *®. Aﬀter that, he went and received vo 
 Hoved. ducal crown of Normandy at Roan *, where he remand 
Sen. ſome time, ſhowing by that he was not' afraid his abſenc 3 
Brompt. Might prejudice his affairs in England. And indeed, fo f P 
were the Engliſh from diſputing his rizht to the crown 
that his orders were executed as if he had already receive * 
Tle releaſes it» The firſt he ſent thither was to releaſe his mother queen 
the queen Eleanor, who had languiſhed in priſon fixteen years, At 
On the ſame time he entruſted her with the adminiſtration of th 
Brompt, government during his abſence, and impowered her to te. 3 
Jeaſe what priſoners ſhe pleaſed © The queen, being taught » 
by her own, to pity others misfortunes, uſed with pleaſure il C 
for the relict of the unhappy, the power given her by the © 
king. Nay, ſhe was obſerved, during the reſidue of befil : 
Iitc, to omit no opportunity of exerciſing her charity to ſub * 


as were debarred the ſweets of liberty, the value of which 
| the had but too well learnt, during her long confinement. 
He baniſhes Elcanor's compaſhon for priſoners was very natural, But 
from his Richard's treatment of thoſe that had, for his ſake, expoſed 


Rn hid themſelves to his ſather's reſentment, was very ſurpriſing*, 


531-4 with Inftead of rewarding them, as they expected, he forbid then 


him. ever to appear In his preſence, At the ſame time he a 
m2 fected to load with favours all that had refifted his folic 
Prompt, tations, Hence was ſeen an inftance of what has been 
P. I154s | 
a The place where they met was be- form of inveſtiture) by the arcibifio 
tween Chaumont and 'Trie, on July 22. of Roan, in the preſence of the 0 
Philip infiſted upon the reſtitution of ſhops, ezrls, and barons of Normite 
Giſors, and other places; bnt inftead dy. Hoved, | 
of them, king Richard agreed to piy c He aiſo gave her whatever kit 
Philip four thouſand marks of ſilver, Henry I. and Stephen had grantes t0 
bendes the twenty thouſand his father their queens for a dower, befides wat 
Henry tad engaged 1n the late treaty to Kenry II, her huſband, had alloxred 
pay. ::oved, Brompt, her. Brompt, Hoyed: 
b He did not cnly receive the ducal d He reſtored Robert earl of I 
crowa, but, as Hoveden expretſes it, ceſter, and others to their eſtates, ® 
was girt with the ſword of the duke- which they had been deprived I tu 
doma of Normandy, (for that was the tather. Hoved, Brompt. ; 
oft: 


OF ENGLAND: 355 
often remarked that ſuch as make. uſe of indire& means 1189. 
to compaſs their ends, deteſt in their hearts the inſtru- 
ments they employ, and approve of the conduct of thoſe 
that are not to be diverted from their duty. ; 7 

After Richard had ſettled all his affairs in France, he Heis crowns 
me to London ©, where he was ſolemnly crowned by pool Lon- 
Þ:1dwin archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered to him þ. (1;cao, 


the cuſtomary oath. 


From William the conqueror, there Getvaſe, 


as no king but what had taken the ſame oath, though not 4: 
© | * EN This th «kb; < Brompt, 
one had been careful to pertorm 1t. iis the archbiſhop y, paris, 


took the freedom to repreſent to Richard, conjuring him 
withal, in the name of God, to be mindful of the vows and 
oaths he had juſt taken in accepting the royal dignity. 
Richard made anſwer, that by God's afliſtance he would 


punctually perform them all *, 


© He landed at Portſmouth, Auguſt 
13, (or, according to Gervaſe, at 
Southampton, Auguſt 12, p. 1549.) 
being attended by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury and the biſhops of Rocheſ- 
ter, Lincoln, and Chiceſter, From 
thence he went to Wincheſter Auguſt 
13, where he took an account of his 
father's treaſure, Hoved, M. Paris. 

f It may not be amiſs from Hoveden 
and Diceto (who were eye witneſs) 
to ſet down the ceremonies at large, 
lince we may learn from hence the whole 
form of an ancient coronation: the 
achbiſhops of Canterbury, Roan, Tri- 
ers, (who came over with the king) 
and Dublin, with other biſhops and ab- 
bots inrich copes, and having the croſs, 
holy water, and cenſers carried before 
them, received the duke at the door 
of his privy chamber, and conduCted 
him with a ſolemn proceſſion to the 
abbey church of Weſtminſter. In the 
midele of the biſhops and clergy went 
four barons, each carrying a golden can- 
deftick, with a taper ; after whom 
came Geoffrey de Lucy, bearing the 
royal cap, and John de Marſhal next, 
with a maſly pair of gold ſpurs : then 
William ear} of Pembroke, with the 
royal ſceptre : after him William Fitz- 
patrick earl of Saliſbury, with a gold- 
*1 rod, having a dove on the top : then 
three other earls, David brother to the 

ing of Scotland, as earl of Hanting- 
Wn; prince John earl of Lancatter 


The 


and Derby; with Robert earl of Lei- 


the ſcabbards richly adorned with gold : 
after them fix earls and barons bearing 


_ ceſter, each bearing a Sword upright, 


a checkered table, on which were laid 


the royal robes, and other regalia : then 
came William Mandevil earl of Albe- 
marle and Eſlex, bearing a large crown 
of gold ſet with precious ftowss : then 
duke Richard himſelf, (between the bi- 


ſhops of Durham and Bath) over whom 


a canopy of ſtate was borne by four ba- ' 


rons: then followed a great train of 
earls, barons, knights, &. In this 
order he came into the church, where, 
before the high altar, laying his hand 
on the evangeliſts and the relits of 
ſaints, he took a folemn oath, « Thar 
© he would obſerve peace, honour, and 
« reverence to almighty God, his 
&« church and her miniſters, all the 
« days of his life; that he would ex- 
& erciſe upright juſtice and equity to- 
« wards the people committed to his 
« charge; and that he would abbro- 
« gate and diſannul all evil laws and 
«© wrongful cuſtoms, and make, keep, 
« and fincerely maintain thoſe that 
« were good and laudable.”” Thet 
they put oft all his garments from his 
middle upwards, except his ſhirt, 
which was open on the ſhoulders, and 
put on his ſhoes which were of gold tif- 
fue, and the archbiſhop anointed him 
on the head, the breaſt, and the arms 
then covering his head with a linnen 

Z 3 _ cloth 


Lay 
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ns maſſacre of fome Jews, who, by ſtriving too cagerly to 
Some Jews into the church to ſee the folemnuy ®, pave occaſton tot 
people to fall upon them and kill ſeveral before their f 
But the authors of this diſorder wr 
not ſuffered to go unpuniſhed, 
quifition to be made, the ring-leaders were deſerved]y put y 


ſlain, 
Neubrige 


B rom pt, 
Hoved. 
Piceto, 
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The cerettiony of the coronation Was Otfturbed by tell! 


could be reſtrained. 
death ", 


cloth, he fect the cap thereon which 
Geoflrey de Lucy carried ; ajd when 
he had put on his waittcoat, and on 
that his dalmatica, or upper garment, 


_ thearchbithopdehvered to him the ſword 


ot the kingdom; which done, two 
earls put on his ſpurs, and he was led, 
with the royal mantle hung on him, 
to the altar, where the archbiſhop 
charged him on God's behalt, not to 
preſume to take upon him this dignity, 
except he reſolved 1nviolably to keep the 
vows and oaths he had juſt then made : 
to which the king aniwered, that by 
God's grace he would faithfuliy perform 
them all. Then the crown was taken 
trom bektide the altar and given to the 
archbiſhop, who ſet 1t upon the king's 
h+*ad, delivering the ſceptre into his 
riyit hand, and the rod royal into his 
lctt, "Thus crowned, he was brought 
tack to his throne with the tame ſo- 
lemnity as before, | Then raaſs began, 
and when they came to the oftertory, 
tre king was led by the biſhops of Dur- 
him and Bath to the altar, where he 
ofcred a mark of purs gold, as his 
predeceſlors were wont to do, and atter- 
wards was brought back to his throne 
by the fame biikops. After mais, he 
vas attended, thus rovally arrayed, to 
z Chamber adjoining in Ike procetlion 
2s betore 2 whence (efter a ſhort repoſe) 
h: with the ſame proceflion returned 1n- 
to the choir; and having put off his 
tieavy crown and robes, be went to din- 
ner. At the coronation teaft, which 
was kept in Weiltminſtcr hall, the ci- 


erzens of Londun were his butlers, and 


tive of Winchefter ſerved up the meat. 
Then the archbiithops and biſons fat 
down with the king, whiltt the earls 
and. baron: ſerved 1n the King's palaces, 
z2 their placis and dignitics required, 
koved, Ralph de Diceto. (who was then 
dcan; vs 3t, Fault; and in the yas 


 fiſted at the coronation, and delve 


o fl: 
zlen 
hea 
yere 
ot 

At { 


el ve 


"The king ordering {tri& jp 


eancy of the biſkoprick of Londen af 


the chriſm or conſecrated oi}, yith 
which the king was anointed) hy 
theſe remarkable words juſt before hi 
account of the coronation, © Richay 
© earl of PojzAtu, being by hercditar 
& right to be made king, [promaes- 
& qus in regen | aftcr a tolemn and 
& que eleEtion by the clergy and lai, 
& took a threefold oath,” &c, By 
which words it ſhould ſeem that the 
kings in thoſe days were not conkidered 
as complete» J:ings, til} they were ad. 
ally crownei, though the cuſtom he 
otherwiſe now, Diceto, 

$ They came to bring the king nre- 
ſents; though orders had been given, 
the day before, that neither Jews, nor 
women ſhovild be at the coronation, 
Hoved, M, Parts, 

h The example of the Londoner 
was followed the next year in the 
towns of Norwich on February 6; 
Stamford, March 7; St. Edmundſhury, 
March, 18; Linco!n and Lyan, where 
the rabble roſe upon the Jews; butther 
greateſt fury was exerted againkt them 
at York, March 36 ; where five hut- 
dred men, betides women and children, 
having prev2aiied with the governor i0 
let them into the caftle ic avoidtherag 
of the populace z the high ſheriff cams 
and required them to. deliver If uy 
which they retuting t» do the peopk 
drew up in a bo-ly and attacked the 
Cattle, Ar laſt the ſew * offered a gies 
ſum of money to go. off with tht 
lives; but the peop!c demied 10 gt 
them quarter. Upon which an ancient 
rabbin propoted the 1.i1i:ng themlelvey 
rather than fall into the bands of tt 
uncireumoiſed chriftians., This moto 
was unvnimoutly agreed toy and that 
method in'putiing their tragical reſolve 
In exiCttii gon, war 11% : cvery ” 
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It is no wonder, the people ſhould fall on the Jews yupon 1389. 
» flight an occaſion, Since the news of the taking of Jeiu- Wynnd, 
lem was ſpread over Europe, nothing but vengeance was Brompton, 
\exthed againſt the enemies of Chriſt, Though the Jews Fe2?7% 
vere not concerned in the late revolution in the eaſt, their 

ot being chriſtians was ſufficient to render them odious, 

It fuch a junQure, they would doubtleſs have found them- 

ves expoied to worſe perſecutions, if the preparations for 

he cruſade had not at length turned the fury of the people 


E XK - ; I Tg ance a The ardour | 
aint the Saracens, This zeal, eſpecially in France and i narac 


England, ran fo high, that the number of the croiflees WAS «ans for the 
odigiOus. Every one gloried, either in lifting himlelf to cruſace. 
bo in perſon againſt the infidels, or in acvancing money for 

the war. Richard bound himſelf by the like vow before 

bis father's death, He renewed his engagement at the late 

interview between him and Philip, where theſe two mo- 

narchs agreed to join their forces, and g5 to the affiſtance _ 

bf the chriſtians of Palefiine. Richard was ſcarce on the Philip puts 
throne, when, for fear of forgetting his promite, Philip ſene; 3oagio 
to put him in mind of it i, There was no need to uſe much un? " 
ſolicitation to incline him to that undertakins, Far fiom Hoved, 
deſiring to be excuſed, he thought only of preparations fur Brag . 
his journey, neglecting for its fake all his other affairs. $46 
Whether this proceeded from a principle of zeal and devo Brompt. 
tion, or from an eager deſire of acquiring fame, I dare not ag 
determine, However, if it be allowable to judge by the'*  * 
character of Richard, it is to be preſumed glory nad a 

oreater ſhare in ir than religion. | | | 

As this prince had grand views, 2nd intended to lead a Ts means. 
pwerful army into Paleſtine, it was neceſlary to raiſe vaſt parked ID 
ſums for its maintenance. Accordingly, he was wholly in- raiſe money, 
tent upon that, till the time came to þegin his voyage, Hoved. 
The late king left in his coffers about a hundred thouſand Ons 


of a family cut his wife's and children's Rotrou, earl of Perche ; who addreffed 
taroats firſt, then diſpatched his fer- himſelt not only to the king, but alta 
rants, and concluded with the ſlaughter to the earls and barons of England ; 
of himſelf, Will, of Newburgh, 1. 4. whereupon kingRichard ailembled a par- 
9, Diceto, p. 652, Brompt. p, liament at London or Weftnunfter, ta 
1171, &, It is ſtrange (avs Tyrrel, contider of this atfair, N. B. The firſt 
yl, Il, p. 472.) to obierye the prepo]- time the word parliamenc occurs in the 
ous zeal of ſome of our monkiſh ancient hiftorians is in Brompton, 1164. | 
viter?, who de not only excuſe but And the firſt record whereta the ward 
Pau 1s barbarity, becauſe (ſay they) parliament is ſo uſed is clauſ, 28. 
"wrved to deflrvy the enemics of the Hen, Il, memb. x12 dors, according 
Onan toll, | | to Mr. Pryava, See Spolman's glots 
#2 1-1t to. him, in Nayember, farv, voce parlamentum, 
/ 


3 X marks 


mM: HE WIESTOky 

1189. marks *®, and Richard drew little leſs from the treaſurer and 
I others, who managed the revenues in the late reign, Ry 
_ thinking theſe ſums inſufficient for the charges of his voyzoe 
he uſed all manner of ways to increaſe them. He fold al 
moſt al! the crown lands to fuch as would purchaſe then, 
Brompt, The biſhops and abbots having the moit ready money, may 
M, Paris. a greater advantage of this opportunity than others, Thy 
__ biſhop of Durham purchaled the earldom of Northumberland 
; "at: for himſelf and ſucceſlors'; upon which the king jeſtingly 
ſaid, he had made a young earl of an old biſhop®, Ri 
this new dignity was not capable of ſatisfying the prelate 
ambition, He gave moreover one thouſand marks to he 
Juſticiary during the king's abſence. As Richard appeared 
to be unwilling to omit any means that might procure hin 
ready money, to defray the expences of his intended voyare, 
the king of Scotland thought he ſhould improve this Oppote 
Diceto, Funity. To that purpoſe, he oftered him ten thouſand 
Hoved. marks to Geliver up Berwick and Roxborough, and (eff 
| Browpt: from his claim to the ſovereignty of Scotland, Richard, vey 
M. Parit: readily accepting the offer, gave up the two places, and by 
an authentick' charter, diſchar2ed the king of Scotland and 

; his ſuccefſors, from the homage extorted by Henry II. 
_ Many people were uneaſy at theſe alienations. Nay, ſome 
' took the liberty to repreſent to the king the ill conſequence 
thereof, But he ſtopped their mouths with this reply, | 
would fel] London itfelf could I meet with a chapman able 
to purchaſe it. The ſums amaſſed by theſe extraordinary 
ways, not anſwering yet to the vaſtneſs of his projects, bt 
Hoved, bethought himſelf of a new expedient to augment them, 
As multitudes had haſtily and unadviſedly engaged in. the 
cruſade, he obtained of the pope a power to diſpenſe wit 
ſuch as repented of their vow ", by which means he raiſe 
very great ſums. Afﬀter practiſing theſe general methods, It 
proceeded to exact money from the richeſt of his ſubjects 
He borrowed of thoſe who led an unblameable life, but for 
ſuch as gave him any handle, he threatened to call them i 
a {trict account 9, and forced them to prevent it by pony 


Lo 


k Brompton ſays, there was found im hought alſo of the king the two manor 
his treaſury above nine hundred thou- of 'Weregrave and Means, Brouipt 
ſand pounds, beſides jewels, &c, n The biſhop of Norwich paid hun 

1 He bought it only for life, Hoved, upon that account a thouſand marks 
M. Paris, Brompt. 

m He likewiſe bought the manor of o. By this means he ſqueezed get 
Sedgefield, with the wapentake, and deal of money out of the ſheriff's " 
ſettled it upon the See of Durham, hailiffs; and thoſe ſherifts that wy 
Brompt. 'The biſhop of Wincheſter not pay ſo much as the king — 
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was by this means that he compelled Glanville, a rich 1:89. 
wyer, Whom he had committed to priſon, to purchaſe his 

berty with fiſteen thouſand pounds fterling P, "Though he Rich. of 
d reſolved to leave the great ſeal, in his abſence, wi h *** 9<122e5: 
anechamp his favourite, lately made chancellor, he de- 

anded of him a large ſum to continue him in that poft 9. 

Vhilſt he was thus heaping up money, the clergy were ,Zea- 

ouſly abouring to procure him ſoldiers, the pulpits reſound- 

ro with the great merit of ſerving in the holy war. The 

onfeſſors enjoined no penances but what tended to promote 

he grand deſign of recovering the Holy Land, By theſe 

means the armv ſoon became very numerous, and fo much 

better provided with all things, as there was not an officer 

or common ſoldier but what fu:niſhed themſelves with 
neceſiaries, 


UL 


Notwithſtanding the king's ſatisfaCtion to fee the prepara- Richard un- 
tions for his voyage in ſuch forwardneſs, there was one thing 0 
hat gave him diſquier. As he ſhould probably be long brother. 
abſent, he was apprehenſive his brother might take advan- Gervas. 
age of his abſence and ſeize the crown, He would fain 5 
have carried him along with him. But as John {howed no 

nclination for the voyage, he would not compel] him to 

make an involuntary vow. 'To free himſelf trom this per- 

plexity, he reſolved to load with favours the young prince, 

whole ambition was not yet known to him. He imagined 

tie grants he ſhould make him would engage him to a 

crateful return He inveſted him with fix ecaridoms ©. Corn- 

wal, Dorſet, Somerſet, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaſter *, 

and gave him to wife Aviſa, hcireſs of the houſe of Glou 


them, were turned out, and others put 
in their room. M, Paris. — The 
king alſo made a new ſeal, and ordered 
all perſons to have their charters or 
grants renewed, M, Paris. 

? This was Ranulph de Glanville, 
whom Henry II. made jufticiary of all 
England, and who lately reſigned that 
office, Cujus ſapientia {ſays Hoyeden) 
condite ſunt leges fubſcriptze quas An- 
gl:canas vocamus ; after which he gives 
us the laws of Edward the confeſlor, 


before his. time, The. book thac now 
carries kuis name has kept the ſame title 
in 1ts ſeveral editions, viz. tractatus de 
lezibus & conſuetudiniBus regni Anglize, 
tempore regis Henrici 11. compotitus, 
&, In which we have forme of ſuch 


and William I. as it theſ» had never 
dee brought into any regular form 


writs as were then (and are moſtly fill) 
in uſc, upon all the ſeveral occaſions 
there treated on. He 1s ſaid to be the 
inventor of the famous writ of aſfize, 
or de novel diffeiſin. 
voyage to the Holy Land, being very 
aged, 

q Three thou ſand pounds, 

r Brompton ſays he confirmed to him 
all the lands which his father had 


He died in his | 


granted him, viz, tour thouſand pounds 


in land in England. 

s He gave him befidss the carldom of 
Mortagne, the honours of Wallingford, 
"ikehill, Hay or Eve, and the caftles 
and- honours of Mar}borough, 7 utgar- 
ſhi, the Pee, the caſtle of Bolſover, 
and all the lards of Willa n Peverel, 
Hoved, Brompt, | 


Z 4 celter. 
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1189. ceſter. The archbiſhop of Canterbury farbad the Marriage, 


% 5 ' . 


\——» by reaſon of their being toq near akin. But there Was 2 
ets him fort of neceſſity for it, The late earl of Glouceſter, fathy; 
A oh 4 Of Aviſa, for reafons unknown made prince John his heir, 
the heireſs This ſettlement would infallibly have cauſed a great Jay 
of Gloueeſ- ſuit, in which there was danger of the prince's being caf 
t-r in mar- | i | 
——— and from thence taking occaſion to raiſe diſturbances, The Vit 
b ved: death of his wife, daughter of the earl of Moptagne %, made 


: ” ; the! 
, 4 the king eaſy in that reſpect, By her death a very natural Wl % 


Piero way offered of reconciling tne two parties, by joining them fel 

M. Paris, 1n marfiage, And theretore, the archbilhop's Prohibition, 
though founded on the canons, gave place for once © Wn, 
reaſons of ſtate, and John became alſo earl of Glouceſter in 


right of Aviſa, his wife, However, though Richard had, - 
in a manner, ſhared his kingdom with his brother, he would 
not ſuffer him to have any hand in the government during WW; 


Hoved, His abſence, left he ſhould make him tov powerful. Nay, 
Exompt. Jed by this fear, he cauſed him to ſwear to go and remain i 
Cs Normandy, but before his departure releaſed him from 'hiy- 
Longchamp Oath. T'o Longchamp his favourite, he committed the re- 
zxd the bi- gency ®, jointly with the biſhop of Durham *, Longchany 
10D of Dur- T : P, | Ty Rs 
ha maze WAS a Norman of mean extraction, who, by his intereſt with 
regents the king, was become biſhop of Ely, high chanccllor, 
ompt. and the pope's legate over all England, All theſe dignities, 
. Paris, | Sou ES 
ves together with the regency, rendered him the moſt powellul 
avon ſubject that had ever been in England. An hiſtorian there- 
Be fore very juſtly gives him the titles. of prince and pontiff of 
the Englith, ſince al} the pawer ſpiritual and temporal was . 


* 


united in his perſon, 


. After Richard had taken all the care he thought neceſſary 
for the government of the ſtate, he was willing to ſecure 1ts 


t Henry I. was great grandfathex to guardant, and John's horſe capari{0- 
both. Rapin. She is called by Sand- ne, a thing not in uſe till Edward l, 
ford, Iſabella, third and youngeſt he arms for queen Iſabel his wife, on 
daughter, and coheir of William, earl the tomb at Fontevraud, are lozengy, 
of Glopceſter, ſon of Robert Conſul, &6r, and gules. Sandf. gen. p. 8. 
ntural op of Henxy I. Sandf., ge- * W He made him chancellor, and de- 
ped. pe. Mu. livered to him the cuſtody of the tower 
' v In Normandy, He is ſtvled in two of London. Brompr. NED 
grants in the chamber of 'the dutchy © * Who was appointed chief juſticiary 
of Lancaſter, Comes Moritonie. On of all England, and governor of Wind- 
the ſeals of theſe grants he is repre- ſor caftle, and the foreſt adjoining 
ſented on» horſeback, with'” a ſhield with the county of Berks. The king 
hanging about his -neck,' on which are divided England between theſg two re: 
two liens paſſant, which are the firit geritz, fo as that the bjſhop of Dur- 
arms Oh any ſeal of the royal family, ham's uriſdiftion reached from the 
þcinz in the reign of Henry II. ' /This Humber ts Scotland, and Longchamp 5 
ſ-:1 is $3){gly depiCel in Speed's chro extended 'over all the reſt of the K10g- 
$.i.!-, the hons | zo; there paſlant dom, M, Paris, t a 
— Ks trangqu}Þlity 


OF ENGLAND. 


tranquillity, Þb 


Scotland and W ales. 


vrinces to .come into England, in order to adjuſt every thing 


that might occaſion diſputes, 


and thereby take from them 


zl pretence of diſturbing the peace of his ſubjets, The 


ict alliance with him, and as ſome affirm, ſent his bro- 
ther David to attend him in his voyage with a thouſand 


Scotchmen. Griffin, king of Wales, ſent into England his Hoved, 


eideſt ſon Rees, but ſome difference in point of ceremony 
ariſing, that prince returned without ſeeing the king ?, 
However, as Richard's affairs with the Welſh were of no 
oreat moment, that accident cauſed him not to delay his 


yoyage. 


Every thing being ready for his departure, Richard paſſed 
into France, with all his forces, and marched for Marſeilles, , 
where his fleet had orders to expect him, 


& France and England joined at Vezelai, according to agree- 
mint, As ſoon as the two kings arrived there, they renewed 


that all quarrels in their abſence between their ſubjefts 


ſhould be ſuperſeded till their return. 
tended them thus far, promiſed to excommunicate all tha 


ſhould attempt to diſturb the peace of the two kingdoms. 


neceſſary to accompliſh their deſigns *, they marched toge- 


ther as far as Lyons *, where they parted. 
rout to Genoa, and Richard to Marſeilles ®, where he was M. Paris, 
But he waited there ſome time to no 


to meet his fleet, 


Philip took the 


purpole, A violent ſtorm had fo diſperſed his ſhips, that 


Y He eame as far as Oxford ; butbe- 
cauſe king Richard did not come to 
meet him, as his father uſed to do, he 
vent back in a paſon, Hoved, 


z &t Chinnon king Richard made 


ome very remarkable orders for the 
preſerving peace in the navy, during 
the Jeruſalem expedition ; viz. That 
it any one killed a man in a ſhip, he 
428 to be. bound to the dead njan, and 
fiung into the ſea, If any one was cQn- 
"ited to have drawn, his dagger or knife 
to hurt another, or fetch blood, he was 
to loſe his. hand, If any ong- ſtruck 
another with his open hand, without 
ftullion of bloodz, he was to be ducked 
Enice oyer head and cars in the ſea, 


If any one gave hs companion oppro- 
brious language, ſo often as he did it, 
he was to give him ſo many ounces of 
filver, If any man ſtole any thing his 
head was to be ſhaved, and boiling pitch 
poured upon it, and feathers ſtuck 
therein, that ſo he might be known ; 
and the firſt land the ſhip touched at, 
he was to be ſet on ſhore, 
M. Paris, | 

'2 Their army conſiſted” of above one 
hundred thouſand perſons, G, Vini- 
fauf, OE 

b He met there abandance of pil- 
grims, who had ſpent all their money 
and offered htm their ſervice, many 0 
whom he retained. Brompt, 


they 


Diceto, 


The two armies He goes inte- 
France nfl, | - 
joins Philagg. .. 

x : . at Vezelai., 
their alliance, and obliged themſelves to protect and defend M. Paris, 


one another upon all occaſions, They agreed moreover, Gervas, 
. Vinifauf, 
The biſhops that at». Brompt. 
t Diceto. | 
Ch. Mailres. 


After the two monarchs had concerted whatever was thought 4. part 
at Lions, 


Brempt. 
Diceto, 


Hoved, 
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renewing his alliance with the kings of 1189, 
To that end, he defired theſe two Wyn 
Richard | 
makes an al- 
liance with” - . 
l the king of 
king of Scotland, who had reaſon to be ſatisfied, made a Scotland. 


oved. - 


190. 


+ 


oved. 
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1190. they were not yet able to rejoin. Part of the fleet happen- 
LwA-— ing to be driven by ftre's of weather into Portugal, the kins 
Richard of that country made uſe of the affiſtance ſent him by prg- 
gy Gon vidence, to relieve the city of Santerin, beſieged by the 
Marſeilles, Miramolin [or emperor] of Africa. "Theſe hindrances Dre- 
Brompt. yenting the fleet from arriving at Marſeilles by the time the 
 Hoved, king expected, he could not prevail with himſelf to wait any 
He fails Jonger. Impatient to be at Meſſina, the general rendezvous 
+1 prog of the croiflees, he hired ſome veſlels © at Marſeilles, and em. 
of his. | barking part of his troops, ſet fail for Sicily, Some accident 
troops, obliging him to come to an anchor at the mouth of the 
T'yber, the pope ſent the biſhop of Oftia to invite him to 
come and refreſh himſelf a few days at Rome, but he refuſed 
Hei joined the invitation. Preſently after he had the ſatisfaRion to ſee 
-— nr ogang his fleet arrive with the reſt of the army, and continuing his 
. Fe | D 

Hoved, Courſe to Meflina, arrive:! there the 20th of September, 
 andarrives The fight of ſo great an armament cauſed no leſs admiration 
| 3g in the Sicilians than jealouſy in the king of France, who 
| was vexed to ſes the forces of his vail! ſuperior to his own, 
As the ſtay theſe two monarchs made in Sicily, occaſioned 
ſome remarkable events, it will be necelfary to ſhow whence 

they ſprung. | No ie BO gs 
The affairs Tancred who reigne«! then in Sicily, was natural fon 
of Sicily. of king Roger, who leit ifl.e William ſurnamed the bad, 
On. and Conſtantia, a nun at Palermo. To William the bad 
Browns: -. ſucceeded his fon, William the good, who marrying Joanna 
Hoved, of England, fifter of Richard, dic} without heirs. After his 
death, pope Clement jIl. who {at then in the papal chair, 
pretended that Sicily, as a fief of the church, was devolved 
to the holy ſee, Mean time, TFancred the baſtard found 
means to be elected, on pretence that Sicily now wanted 
a king to defend her again{t the Saracens, who were poſſeſſed 
of part of the iſland, Clement dying in the mean time, 
Celeſtine [II. his ſucceflor, kept up the {ame pretenſions, and, 
treating Tancred as an uſurper, reſolved to exert his utmol: 
to wreſt the crown from him, but perceiving he could not 
execute this deſign 'alone, he applied to the emperor 
Henry VI. of the houſe of Swabia, and gave him the 
kingdom of Sicily, in- caſe he could not conquer it. T9 
add another right to that of donation he cauſed the princels 
Conſtantia to be taken out of the nunnery of Pzlcrmo 
and diſpenſing with her vow, married her to Henry, thoug" 
ſhe was fifty years old. How unlikely ſoever it was thetc 


c He tired twenty gallies, and ten otbex tips. Brompt, 


ſhould 
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ſhould -be any heirs, Conſtantia proved with child in her 1190. 
two and fiftieth year, And to remove all ſuſpicion of foul Gnynnd 
play, ſhe was publickly brought to bed, in a tent, of a fon 
called Frederick. The queen dowager of Sicily having, 
rrobably been too far concerned with the pope, Tancred 
ſhut her up in priſon, where ſhe had been detained ever 
ſince. But upon Richard's arrival ſhe was ſet at liberty, Hored: 
and ſent to the king her brother, who was not contented 
with ſo flight a fatisfaction. He demanded for the queen 
his ſiſter the Dower affigned her by king William II. her 
huſband, and threatened to uſe force in cafe Tancred re- 
fuſed to comply. This demand and the menace that at- 
tended it, caufed the king of Sicily to look upon Richard 
as bis real enemy. Richard finding Tancred was very back- 
ward to give him the fatisfaftion required, ' and fearin 
perhaps ſome treachery, thought beſt to provide for his ſafety. 
To that end, he ſeized a caftle and monaſtery not far from p;chara 
Meſſina, where he Jaid up his ſtores under a ſtrong garriſfon.' ſeizes a 
Tancred who was naturally miſtruſtful, did not. queſtion —_—— 
but the king of England was come at the pope's inſtance, Hoyed. 
and fought occaſion to deprive him of his crown. To Brompt. 
fruſtrate this imaginary deſign, he cauſed the inhabi- "gr —oaY 
tants of Meflina, on account of ſome diſorder in their city,  _ 
to expe] all the Engliſh, which could not be done with- pet 
out ſome effuſion of blood. Richard, incenſed at this out- The Engliſh 
rage, reſolved to attack Meflina, But Tancred, who was drove out of | 
at Palermo, proteſting he had no hand in the riot and =" 
would puniſh the authors, he was patient, in expectation : 
of the performance of his promiſe. Mean time, the Mef- 
lmians ſtill refuſing to open their gates to the Englifh, 
and Tancred ſtil] delaying the promiſed ſatisfaftion, Richard 
perceived at length, he ſought only to amuſe him. His 
ind!2nation was ſo great, that without further demanding a 
a reparation, which he had in his power to procure himſelf, _ 
he reſolved to enter Meffina by force. Accordingly he Richard 
attacked. the city fo furiouſly, that he became maſter of it _ 
n the firſt aſſault, He was no ſooner entered, but he-ordered Rope: 
his banners to be diſplayed on the walls, even in that part Vice. 
of the town which was allotted to the French; Upon their "5M 
arrival at Meffina, the two kings had agreed, - that, in order vant 
to prevent quarrels among, the ſoldiers, the city ſhould. be Hoved, 
divided into two parts, and each nation ſhould have: one half F: 974: 
to themſelves for their - neceſſary occaſions, - It'' was there- who com- 
fore manifeſt, that in ſetting up his banners in the French plains Es 
diviſion, Richard broke- his agreement with Philip. Philip fc. HR 

| complained fatisfection, * 


- 
. 


354 
I 190. 
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complained fo ſharply of it, that the two monarchs way! 
have come to an entire rupture, had not the matter beey 


| adjuſted'by the mediation of the great men on both ſide, 


Richard at length, took down his banners proteſting that, 


without any intention to affront Philip, he only deſigned tg 


Hoved, 
Pe. 674+ 


Treaty be- 
tween Rich- 
ard and 
Tancred, 


t, |. p. 66, 
_ Viniſauf, 
Brompt. 
Dicets. 
M. Paris, 


compel the king of Sicily to give him fatisfattion for the 
injury done to the Engliſh. To ſhew his ſincerity he e. 
livered the cuſtody of Meflina to the templars, till the dif. 
ference between him and 'Tancred ſhould be decided, Thi 
agreement being made, Tancred, who till then remained 
at Palermo, came to Richard at Meſlina, and choſe to (- 
tisfy his demands, He made a Treaty with him, obliging 
himſelf to pay the queen dowager of Sicily, ſiſter of Richard, 
twenty thouſand ounces of gold for her dower, and as many 
to Richard, in lieu of certain legacies, left by William the 
good to Henry II. his father-in-law. By this treaty a 
marriage was agreed upon between Arthur duke of Bretagne, 
nephew to Richard, and 'Tancreg's daughter. Moreover 
Tancred promiſed to fit out ten gallies and fix large {hips 


| for the ſervice of the croiſlees. Upon theſe terms, Richard 


Hoved. 
Brompt, 


FL S+ 


Tancred 

ſows gifſen- 

tion between 

Richard and 

Philip. 
oved. 

p- 688, 
rompt, 


-» 


| roOmpr, 
rm 


defifted from all other pretenſions whatever, and ſubjected his 
dominions to the pope's cenſures, in caſe he violated his 
oath. Theſe two princes being, in appearance, perfect!y re- 
conciled, Richard made a preſent to Tancred of king Arthur's 
ſword, to which the Britons had given the name of Caliburn, 
Though outwardly Tancred 1teemed ſatisfied, he could not 
digeſt a treaty, which force alone had compelled him to ſign, 
He would fain have engaged the king of France in his quar- 
rel, and made a league with him againſt Richard, But this 
propoſal being rejefted, he took another courſe. As it was 
not in his power to be revenged ſeparately, either of Richad 
who had offended him, or of Philip who had denied him 
his aſſiſtance, he attempted to avenge himſelf upon both it 
once, . by ſowing diſſention between them. To that purpoſe, 
he privately warned the king of England, that Philip had 
deſigns againſt him, He even ſhowed him a letter, as he 


| ſaid, from the dyke of Burgundy, wherein it appeared that 


what he told him was not groundlefſs. - Richard gave ear 10 
this information, and expoſtylated with Philip, who acculed 


| himg of ſecking pretences to diſſolve their union, 1 he qua 


rel went fo far, that the two monarchs came at length to al 
open rupture, Philip ſent Richard word, that unlels Ic 
conſummated his mariiage with Alice, according to his pror 
miſe, he ſhould look upon him as his mortal enemy, Ric) 


ard as warmly replied, that he could þy no means marty * 
I priuccls 
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orinceſs who had a child by the king his father, offermg r19r. 
to prove it by witneſſes then preſent. Philip not thinking Gyn 
proper to purſue this affair, perſuaded as he was, that the 
honour of his ſiſter might greatly ſuffer, deſifted from his 
demand. Afﬀter ſeveral conterences, he _— that Richard Agreemenr 
ſhould have liberty to marry where he pleaſed ©, a liberty Cetwoey.as 
which that prince had already taken, by concluding a mar- ag. pub. 
riage with Berenguella of Navarre. Philip's moderation * t. I. p. 69, 
emed to-beget an entire reconciliation between the two Brompt, 
kings. But ancred's late information made fo deep an im» Diceto, 


paring for their departure, Richard touched with remorſe, p- 68:. 
made a general confeſſion of all his fins, which was followed mp 
by a very viſible reformation and amgndment of life f, It " | 
were to be wiſhed, this author had more fully ſhewn what 
were the fruits of his repentance. It is ſurpriſing to find no 
other effe of it, but his defire to confer with one Joachim, 
a Ciſtercian abbot, whom he ſent for. "This abbot paſſed all 
over Italy for a prophet, and from thence in all likelihood, 
ſprung Richard's defire to ſee him. It is ſaid, that preaching 11;a. 
one day before the king, he aſſerted that anti-chrift was al- 
ready born, that he was at Rome, that he would be placed 
in the papal chair, and exalt himſelf above all the gods, 
that is, above all the princes of the earth. Shortly after, the 
emperor and empreſs went and received on their knees the 
imperial crown from the hands of the pope, who after ſetting 
It on their heads, kicked it off with his foot, to ſhew his ſu- 
periority. This action afforded ample matter for refleQtion, 
to ſuch as were prepoſleſled in favour of Joachim T hey main- 
tained, his prediction was accompliſhed by that proceeding of 
the pope, - 

The two monarchs, having ſpent the winter at Meflina, 
prepared for their voyage, as ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted. 


© But king Richard was obliged to ſovereignty of Bretagne ſhould, for the 

Pay ten thouſand marks of filver tor the future, belong to Normandy. Hoved, 
uſe of Alice, according to an agree- Ff He confeſſed. his fins to the. arch= 
ment made between him and Philip. biſhops and biſheps that accompanied 
rompt. Diceto ſays, it was ten thou- him, and, firipping himſelf naked, 
lan pound, received the diſcipline from them, 

* Philip raoreover granted, that the Brompr, YE 
Philip 
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Laoenn, nonnns) 
Hoved. 


 Brompt. 


Diceto, 


-Hoved, 
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Philip failed firſt , Richard ſtaying for his mother Fleang 
who wzs bringing the princeſs of Navarre his bride, The 
two princeſſes arrived a few days after Phillip's departure, hy 
Eleanor returned home, leaving Berenguella with her dauph. 
ter the queen dowager of Sicily, who was to accompany thy 
king her brother ro the Holy Land. Immediately afrer 
Richard put to ſea, with a fleet of one hundred and fl 
fail, fifty-two gallies, ten Jarge ſhips laden with proviſion, 
and many fmall veſſels for the ſervice of the fleet. {t is ng 


where ſaid what forces embarked on this occaſion, but by the 


Iſaac king 
of Cyprus 
was cruel : 
and avart- 
cious. 
Brompt. 
Hoved. 


Me treats 
the Engliſh 


Richard be- 


durſt not openly ſhew it. "They waited for a favourable op- 


which had the princeſles on board, to enter the harbour, but 


great ſlaughter of his troops. The Engliſh, improving thi 


 , E Richard gave him ſeveral of his hold periſhed ; and amongſt the rel; 


number of ſhips employed in the expedition, it is eafy ty 
gueſs, the Engliſh army muſt have been very numeroy; 
Whilſt the fleet was between the iflands of Cyprus an 
Rhodes, a ſudden and violent ſtorm aroſe, which diſperſe 
the ſhips, and drove part of them on ſhore on the coaſt « 
Cyprus®. "That iſle was then under the dominion of [fazc, 
of the Comnenian race, who, from being governor under 
the emperor of Conſtantinople, had uſurped the ſupreme 
power, and aflumed the title of emperor. He was a covet: 
ous and brutiſh man, that by his continual cruelties and ex- 
tortions had incurred the hatred of his ſubjeAs, but they 


portunity to free themſelves from his tyranny, which his own 
avarice, and the arrival of the Engliſh fleet, furniſhed them 
with, ſooner than they expected. This inhuman prince, 
inſtead of afſifting the Engliſh that were ſtranded near the 
port of Limiflo, impriſoned thoſe that eſcaped, and ſeized 
their effects, He would not ſo much as ſuffer the ſhip, 


was ſo cruel as to leave them expoſed to the wind and ſeas, 
The flect, which had been ſeparated, joining again on the coal 
of Cyprus, Richard heard with indignation, Iſaac's barbs 
rity to the Engliſh, However, not to retard his voyage, Ne 
was contented with demanding the priſoners, and what had 
been ſeized. But, the inſulting anſwer he received, mat 
him reſolve to attack the iſſand. The attack was fo furious, 
that Iſaac was forced to abandon the ſhore, after ſeeing 1 


advantage, went dire&ly and aflaulted the city of Limilo 
which was taken, and Iſaac, with his only daughter, made 


ſhips, and diftributed his meney about Roger Majus Catulus, the king's vice 
in a very prodigal manner Brompt, canceilarius, or deputy chancellor, wh 

h Three were loſt, in which ſeveral was afterwards found with the gi&® 
perions belonging to the King's houſ- ſeal about his neck, Brompt. : 
| priſoners, 
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iſoners i. , A tew days after, the pretended emperor - found x1gx. 
means to eſcape, but as none would harbour him, he choſe wnynmed 
to ſurrender to the king of England, whom he earneſtly be- | 
{ught not to put him in irons. Richard, inſulting over 
his misfortune, granted his requeſt in a literal ſenſe, by 
commanding him to be bound with filver fetters, 

. The taking of Limiſlo inſpiring Richard with the thought 

of ſubduing the whole iſland of Cyprus, he met with few dif- 

fculties in that undertaking. 'T he Cypriots were ſo pleaſed 

to find themſelves freed from their tyrant, that, without 

making any refiſtance, they ſubmitted to a prince whom th 

looked upon as their deliverer, and who confirmed to them 

all the privileges enjoyed under the emperors of Conſtanti- 

nople, During his ſtay in the iſland, arrived Guy of Lu- 9. wa 

fgnan, king of Jeruſalem, who had obtained his liberty by Rickard: 

the ſurrender of the city of Aſcalon to the ſultan. Geoffrey Hoved, 

his brother, Raymund of Antioch, Boamond his fon, and 

other princes and lords of Paleſtine, attended the diſpoſleſled 

king, who was come to implore the king of England's pro- 

tection, Here it was alſo, that Richard conſummated his Richard 

marriage with Berenguella, and not at Meflina, as ſome have —_— 

afirmed, Before he left Cyprus, he ſent Iſaac his prifoner marriage | 

to Tripoli in Syria, to be confined there, but for his daugh- with Beren- 

ter, ſhe was to go with him to Paleſtine His regard for —_ 

that beautiful princeſs, gave occaſion to ſuſpeCt, that com- Vinifauf. 

paſhon was not the ſole motive of his keeping her near him. Brompt. 

This ſuſpicion was confirmed, when he was teen to cool by ** £2 

degrees in his affection to his new queen, But theſe are 

particulars fitter for a romance than a hiſtory. 
Whilſt Richard's affairs were ſo ſucceſsful abroad, Eng- Troutles in 

land began to ſuffer by his abſence. He had no ſooner croj{- England. 

ed the {ca, but the two regents diſagreeing, came at length, 4g 

after ſevera] diſputes, to an open rupture, Longchamp had Neubrig. 

a great advantage over his colleague *, as well by the high 

poſts he enjoyed, as by his abilities, which gave him a ſupe- 


i They were not then made priſon- 
ers, Iſaac having encamped about five 
miles from Limiſlo, Richard came up- 
on him unawares, -whilſt his men were 
alleep 3 but Iſaac eſcaped naked, leav- 
ng all his riches behind him, particu- 


to watch him, falling aſleep, he eſcaped, 
and hid himfelf in an abbey. After- 
wards his daughter being taken pri- 
ſoner, and finding himſelf deſerted by 
all, he ſurrendered, &c, Bromot, 

k In 1189, he took, for the king's 


larly his fine ſtandard, which Richard 
preſented to the Abbey of St. Edmundſ- 
bury, The next day Iſaac came and 
made peace with Richard, the terms of 
Which ſee in Brompton, p, 1199, 
&, But the ſoldicrs that had been ſer 


uſe, out of every town in England, two 
ſaddle and two cart horſes z out of eyc- 
ry abbey, one of each ſort ; and out of 
every one of the king's manors, one 
likewiſe of each, Brompt, p. 1177. 
Hoved: p. 665. M. Paris, p. 155, 


fTIOTItY., 
- 
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1197. riority, he knew how to improve. By pretending their (t. 


——- ſenſion was very prejudicial to the affairs of the ſtate, he found 


The haugh- means to exclude him by degrees from the adminiſtration, 
never yok and aſſume the whole power to himſelf. Such an arbitrar 
Hrinpt, "* a&t might have been coloured with the neceſſity of the King' 
Hoved. Afervice, had it been done by one of another charaQter, Ry 
M, Paris, Longchamp was known to be proud and imperious, and 
a boundleſs ambition, which made him look upon all his dip- 
. nities, how high ſoever they were, as below his deſert, 
Hoved. He affected to appear ih publick with a retinue more nume. 
Browpt. merous and ſplendid than a king's. Thisexceflive magnificence 
_ made an hiſtorian ſay, that when he lodged but one ſing 
night in a monaſtery, he conſumed three years revenue !, He 
treated all perſons with an intolerable infolence, ufing hi 
power with a haughtineſs ſcarce to be borne in a crowned 
head ®, Beſides, he was a Norman, and very partial to the 
foreigners; qualities which alone were ſufficient 'to render 
Brompt, him odious to the Engliſh. The diſpoſſefied biſhop writ to 
the king, who receiving his complaints at Marſeilles, ent 
him his letters patent appointing him juſticiary from the Hum- 
| ber to the confines of Scotland, 'T he letters being arrived, the 
biſhop was ſo unwiſe as to deliver them to Longchamp, who 
under colour of examining them, refuſed to reſtore them, 
and thereby rendered them of no effeft. To this imperious 
aft, he added a no lefs bold enterpriſe: he ordered the bi- 
ſhop to be apprehended, and detained him in priſon: till he 
had delivered certain caſtles, which gave him too great power 

in the northern parts ®, 
He defpiſes Richard had appointed fix lords for counſellors to the re- 
the counſel- gents ®. But Longchamp. who was not willing to be d- 
lors appoint- yiſed by any perſon whatever, never communicated any al- 
fairs to theie lords. On the contrary, he affected to treat 
them with extreme contempt ?. "Theſe arbitraty proceed- 
| ings 


1 MH had uſually fifteen hundred in earl marſhal, Geoffrey Fitzpeters, Wil 
his retinue. And had beſides guards in liam Brewer, Robert de Wirefield, and 
his houſe. Brompt. He was originally Robert Fitzereinfield. Brompt. Hovel. 
but a Farmer's ſon. Prince John, and other great me", 

m The laity found him more than a writto the king at Meſſina, who ſent 
king, and the clergy than a pope, ſays from thence the archbiſhop of Rows 
Brompton. | and William Mareſchal earl of Yem- 

n The caſtle of Winiſor, Newcaſtle broke, with orders that LongcnmP 
upon Tyne, the earldom of Northum- ſhould be guided by them, and t 
berland, and the manor of Saberg, &c, other counſellors here mentioned, v- 
Brompt. ved. __ 
© Their names were Hugh Bardolf, P Among other inſtances of his in 6 
William earl of Albemarle, Willam lence, Gerrard ds Camville 923% 
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ngs obliged, at length, the biſhop of Durham, and the ſix 1191. 
counſellors, to carry their complaints to prince John, who wy 
Mad fill the title of earl of Mortagne, which he bore during They com- 


his firlt marriage. The young prince readily promiſed them cok FI 
his protection, being clad their diſcontent afforded him pre- Hoved; 


tence to interpole in the adminiſtration, from which he 
thought himſelf unjuſtly debarred. From that time improv- 
ins the d;fafteftion of the great men to the regent, he ma» 
naged! them fo dexterouſly, that each promiſed to ſecond him, 
and the downfal of Longchamp was reſolved. TI here was 
nothing wanting but a pretence, which quickly after preſented 
Itelt, : = 
Some time before Richard's departure to the Holy Land, Theoccafion 


Geoffrey, his baſtard brother, was elected archbiſhop of y foes 5 
York. Whether his conſent was not aſked 9, or he deſigned gownfal: 


this eleCtion was diſpleaſing to the Brompt, 
er . 


icet9. 


that dignity for another, 
king”, In his paſſion with Geoffrey, he was going to otder p 
tim into cuſtody*. However, upon Geoftrey's proteſting 
he did not intend to -inſiſt upon his eleCtion, he pardoned 
him, on condition he would never apply to the pope for his 
confirmation, Moreover, he enjoined him, on pain of his 
diſpleaſure, to remain in Normandy till the expedition to 
the Holy Land was over. After the king was gone, Geof- Hoved. 
ſrey, contrary to his promiſe, demanded and obtained the Bromptons 
pope's bull, to confirm his election, and without vouchſa- 

lng to give the regent notice, deſigned to repair into England 

and take poſſeſſion of his dignity. Longchamp being ad- Diceto. 


oF X | . Hoved, 
| of what paled, ſent orders to Dover to apprehend: ith... 


bought of king Richard the government 
of the caſtle of Lincoln, and of the 
country adjoining, Longchamp ordered 
dim to reſign it to him; which Cam- 
fllle refuſing to do, Longchamp went 
about to compel him thereto by force, 
and beſieged the caſtle, Whereupon 
frince John ſent him orders to defiſt, 
and, ſoon after, the chancellor made 
his peace with him. But upon the ar- 
nval of foreign troops, ſent for by 
Lonechamp, he reſolved either to die in 
battle, or to drive prince Jokn out of the 
kingdom, At laſt they were reconciled, 
rompt. 

1 He was eleted by order of king 

chard, Brompt. | 

T The reaſon of the king's anger 
was, that he having filled the deanry, 
treaſureſhip, and ſome other dignities 


Ww the church of York, Ceoffrey 


Vor. 11. 


A 2 


ſwore that thoſe promotions ſhould not 
ſtand good without his conſent and ap- 
probation z upon which a great quatrel. 
aroſe between the king and him. 
Hoved. Befides, GeofIrey refuſed to - 
be conſecrated by Baldwin, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and make to him pro- 
fefſion of canonical obedience, Brompt; 
Geryas, L | 

s Geoffrey ſeeing his brother's af- 
feftion could not be obtained without 
money, promiſed him three thouſand 
pounds, and then he was put in poſleſ- 
ſion of the temporalities of the arch- 
biſhoprick, The king alſo confirmed 
to him all the lay-fees granted him by 
his father, viz. Wicumb in England, 
the earldom of ear} Ciffard in Nor-- 
mandy, and the honour of Baugi in 
Anjou, Brompt, Hoved, 


hin). 


970 


1191. 


He is cited, tO | comply * 


accutcd, and Jays after, the regent was ſummoned to appear before an 
condemned. | 


Brompt. 
Hoved. 
MM. Paris. 
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him. Accordingly, upon his arrival, the biſhop had buy 
4 juit time to- get into a church ', where he thought himſelf 
{afe from all inſults. But this precaution not preventing th 
execution of the Regent's orders, Geoffrey was drawn from 
the altar, and impriſoned in Dover caftle, Prince Joh 
took occaſion from this outrage to aCt openly againſt [opy. 
champ *. As he found himſelf ſupported by all the lord 
he ſent him poſitive word to releaſe the archbiſhop. Long 
champ not being diſpoſed to receive ſuch abſolute order 
from a prince, who had no Right to command him, refuly 
This was diretly what John wanted, A fey 


allembly of lords ſpiritual and temporal, convened at Lin- 
don in St. Paui's church. The combination was fo {trons 
that Longchamp, ſaw himſelf on a ſudden forſaken by al 
and conſtrained to appear before the aflembly *, which wa 


bent upon his ruin. 


© Before he landed he changed his 
clothes, and the moment he arrived, 
mounting a ſwift horle, got to the 
monaftery of St. Martins, in Dover, 


or rather Canterbury, and taking ſanc- 


tvary 3n the church, he was dragged 
from the altar in his epiſcopal veſt- 
ments through the dirty fireets, and 
delivered to Matthew de Clere, con- 
fable of Dover caſtle, who had mar- 
ried Lengchamp's fiſter. Hoved. Brompt. 
Geryas. | 

Brompton ſays, Longchamp had 
ſent bis two brothers to the king of 


| Scots, to concert meaſures with him 


to place the crown on prince Arthur's 
head, in caſe king Richard died in his 
expedition. This prince John had been 
$nformed of. 

w Prince John gathered numerous 
forces together, not only out of the 
counties belonging to him, but alfo 
out of Wales; and was joined by ſe- 
veral carls anf barons, as alfo by the 
biſhops of Wincheſter, Bath, and 
Chefter or Litchfield: and then ſent 
Longchamp word, that if he did not 


{et the archbiſhop at liberty, he would 


come and refcue him by force, So the 
chancellor, frightened at the prince's 
threats, releaſed the archbiſhop z who 
went iminediately and complained to 
png Join of the indignity that had 

£1, Gitercd hin: for which Long- 


He was charged with exceeding hi 
commiſhon in divers particulars, chiefly with uſurping t 


champ refuſing to make fatisfaQtion 
the archbiſhop of Roan and fix biſkgy 
denounced the ſentence of excommw 
nication againſt him, and ſummonef 
him to appear before prince John and 
them at Reading on a Sunday ; but he 
took. no notice of the ſummons, thoueh 
he was no farther than Windſor. Hear 
ing that prince John was advancing 
towards London, he haſtened thithe, 
and ſhut himſelf in the tower, Brompk 

Gervas. Diceto. Hoved. | 
x He did not appear before then, 
but kept himſelf ſhut in the tower 
London. Brompt. Prince John, wit 
the earls and barons, and the citizens 
London, befieged him in the tow, 
After he had held out one night, % 
deſired leave to go out of the kingdom: 
which was granted him, but upon cl- 
dition he ſhould reſign the caſtles lk 
was -poſſeſled of to fome certain pXte 
ſons; accordingly he gave furetcs far 
the performance of it, From theace 
he went to Canterbury, and afterwa 
to Dover, where he ſpent Tometm% 
with Matthew de Clere, his brother-t- 
law, conſtable of the caſtle ; and bt 
attempting to go. out of the kingd 
after he had given caut1cn, and ater 
the lords juſtices had given tie inhabt 
tants of Dover orders not to lt hum & 
out of the realm, he was ſerved 1 tle 
manner related by Rapin. Bromp!- F 
himlc» 
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himſelf the authority which ought to have been ſhared be- 119 3 
ween him, the biſhop of Durham, and the fix counſellors. Coa,mnsg 
The archbiſhop of Roan 7 and the earl of Pembroke com- 
plained alſo, that having received a patent from the king, 
Led at Meſſina *, whereby they were made joint commilii- Diceto, 
oners with Longchamp in the government, that prelate 
would never conſent they ſhould have any ſhare in the ad- 
miniſtration, Some hiſtorians however afirm, theſe two Hove 
lords durſt not ſhow their pate:;t to the regent*, for fear Bans 
he ſhould ſerve them as he had dene the biſhop of Durham. 


Pe this as it will, upon theſe accuſutions Longchamp was He routed: 
of all his 


turned out of the regency ®, which was lodged in the hands 
of the archbiſhop of Roan, till the king's picalure ſhould de 


known ©. 


They 


took from him likewiſe the cultody of the 


tower of London and of Windfor caſtle %, with whica the 


archbiſhop of Roan was inveſted. 


Not content with this ſe- 


poſts, 
Brompt. | 


and impri- 


rerity, his enemies compelled him by threats to Jay down his {oned. | 
exate's croſs in the church of Canteruury, after which, he 


was thrown into priſon, 


at his heeis ©. 


In 


great mob 


However, priace John Gdreadiag the pope's 


reſentment, if, he detained his legate in prifon, ordered him 


y Canterbury is here put by miſtake 
in the French for Roan; for it was 
the archbiſhop of Roan and not of 
Canterbury that was joined in commil- 
fon with Willam Maretcai;z earl of 
Pembroke, and Geoffrey Fitzpeers ; 
Baldwin archbiſhop of Canterbury went 
with the king, and' died during the 
iege of Acon. 

z Which. the king granted them, 
when he heard of Longchamp's milſ- 
G&meanors, Dicets. 

2 They did not ſhew it till now, 
when they produced it before the par- 
lament, Brompt, 

- Þ By a parliament. Brompt. Di- 
Ceto, 

© Diceto ſays, that the king ordain- 
ed in his letters patent, that in cale 
Longchamy did not faithfully manage 
the affairs of the kingdom according to 
the advice of his counſellors, they 


might a& without him, particularly 


he enjoined that nothing ſhould be 
vanſafted without the archbiſhop- of 


Aa'z 


Roan, whom, as he ſaid, he had ſent 
over for the better defence of the king- 
dom; which, if trve, vindicates the 
proccedings of that aflembly, Diceto, 

d And of the cafties of Cambridge, 
Dover, and Hereiord, © Diceto, 

e As he w-s fitting on a rock, 
waiting for a Loat with an ell in his 
h-nd, and a parcel of linen, as if ne 
had been a p=<3lar;z a ſeaman came by, 
and taking him tor a woman went to. 
kiis im; and then oftering at farther 
1ndecencies, 
man; but however marched off with- 
out ſaying any thing. ."A little after, 
ſoine women coming by gegan to chea- 
pen. his linen; bur being a French- 
man, 2nd underttanding httle Enghfſh, 
he cou;d make them nv azſwer. Find= 
1:g he would not ſpeat, thev pulled 
up the hood which was over bis Tacc, 
and then prefently ſaw his black beard ; 
upon which, crying out, the people 
came running in, and uſed him 1n the 
manner abuye, Ioyed. p. 490. 


to 


Some days after he found means He eſcapes, 
to eſcape, but was ſeized again on the ſea-fide, difguiied 1 
2 woman's habit, with a bundle of linen under his arm. 
this garb he was carried to Dover caitie, with a 


n 2nd 15: takefh 


agalile 
Brompt, 


diſcoverea him to be a_ 


| IR ft i 8 
 I197. to be ſet at liberty', with permiffion to retire into Norma, 
L—— dy, As foon as he found himſelf fafe, he writ to the ” 
—-pras. i and the king, fetting forth the il]-treatment he had my 
7 "voy with, This letter came very late to the king, but the yo 
The popzor- who was much ſooner informed of the affront done his legate 
SS a - was extremely incenſed at this contempt of the levatine che. 
conmuni., Tater. Without ſtaying to hear what prince John coul 
Eate prince alledge in his defence, he ſent exprefs orders to the biſhoys 
Earp" to excommunicate him. John, terrified at the Pope's me. 
todo, R_JFNaces, would have reftored Longchamp, if the biſhops then. 
Brompt, felves who dreaded to be again under that imperious prelat, 

| had not oppoſed it. Thus the pope's orders lay unexecutl, 
. -_ . and Longchamp durit not return into England ®, 
John inter- The depofing of the regent procuring the prince an 
pmucary portunity of having a greater ſhare in the government than 
tion. — The king his brother defired, he made uſe of it to pave hi 
Forms pro- way to the crown. If he had not then thoughts of taking 
—_— ” advanage of the king's abſence to mount the «throne in hi 
crown, life tim?, it is at Jeait certain his aim was to ſecvre it, in 
Hoved, cale the king died curing his expedition, He was ſenſible 
there was another prince that had a better title than himſelf, 
namely, Arthur duke of Bretagne, his nephew, fon of hi 
elder brother Geoffrey. This made him take beforehand 
ſuch meaſures as (hould free him from the ' competition « 
that rival. His fole care was to render himſelt popular, in 
order to gain the aitfection of the Enghiſh, particularly the 
Londoners, whoſe privileges he cauſed to be confirmed by 
an aſſembly gencrai, 'I his won him the hearts of the cit- 
Zens to ſuch a degree, that when they ſwore fealty to the 
king, they voluntarily made a ſolemn promiſe to receils 
John for their ſovereign, in cafe the king died withovr ifive 
In this manner 61d the prince gain ground by Cegrees and en- 
deavoured by ſecret practices, to ſecure a party capabie 
ſupporting him again* his nephew, and which he woul 
have afterwards ut'cd in much blacker Ccfigns againſt the king 
his brother, Mean time, | Richard, by his valiant explotty 
which attrafted the adniiration of the whole worid, vs 
rendering his name immoital', ang infpiring the oY 
| 2% | Wil 


f After eight days impriſurment, Ocober 29, Brumpt, 
Then a parhament wis called, which b While be had the cuſtocy 9 tl 
approved of, and curfirmed the arch- tower of Londun, he built a wall at 
biſhop of Roan, &c. 4s juſticiers of made the ditch that t> rzund it, Bron 
the realm. Prompt. __ M. Weſt. A 

£ He went to Fl:ndert, thence to i Before he left Meſſina, 31 of 
Parit, atd afterwards to Normandy, ber, bg Rade a haw comeermny <Þ 
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vith a dread of the approaching downfal of their empire. 1192, 
But before I relate that prince's aftions in Paleſtine, it will w=ynnd 
he proper briefly to ſhew the then ſtate of the Holy Land, 
and what had paſſed there ſince the recovery of it by the 
chriſtians. i 

All the conqueſts made by the chriſtians in the eaſt, were The afairs 
xrefted into a kingdom, of which Crodfrey of Boulllon was * wat Ta 
the firſt king. This kingdom conſiſted of Paleſtine and rufolem; 
part of Syria, taken from the Saracens. Godfrey reigned Brompt. 
about one year *, Baldwin his brother ſucceeded him. and 

roverned eighteen years, leaving the crown by his death to 

his couſin Baldwin II. who enjoyed it thirteen years. Fulk, 

earl of Anjou, marrying his daughter, became king of Je- 

rufalem aſter his father-in-law's deceaſe. and reigned eleven 

years. He had by his firſt wife Geoffrey, earl of Aajou, 

and father of Henry II. king of England. By his ſecond 

wife, Fulk had two ſons, of whom Baldwin the eldeft ſat 
on the throne of Jeruſalem twenty-four years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Almeric, wno reigned twelve years, 

Baldwin 1V. his ſon and ſucceſſor, finding bimſelf childleſs, 

and without hopes of iſſue, made his nephew Baldwin, ſon 
of his eldeſt ſiſter Sibyl, by William of Montferrat, his 

heir, He died after a reign of twelve years, leaving the 
ruardianſhip of young Baldwin V. and the regency of the 

kingdom to. Raymund, earl of Tripoli, Mean time Siby], 
the king's mother, married Guy of Luſignan, who, in right 
of the princeſs his wife, claimed the guardianſhip of the. 
king, and the government of the ſtate. The earl of I ripo- 

| in vain oppoſed his p:etenſions by urging the late king's 

will, Guy, ſupported by his wife, ſcized the regency, and 
quickly after became king himſelf by Baldwin's decz-afe, not 

without ſuſpicion of h:ving heſtened his death by poiſon, in 
order to mount the throne. This revolution ſoon proved The cauſe of 
the occaſion of one more fatal. The earl of Tripoli pre- the loſs of 
paring to dethrone Guy, whom he looked upon as an uſurp- '—12726"J 
er, and the murderer of the late king, unfortunately for the ; 
chriſtians of Paleſtine, Guy bethought himſelf of applying 
to daladine, ſultan of Egypt, for aid. The infidel prince 
Zladly embraced ſo fair an opportunity of recovering a coun- 


wrecks, namely, that every | perſon make out their being next of kin; but 
which tured ſhipwreck, and got ſafe if they had no heirs nor near relations, 
on ſhore, ſhonld enjoy all his goods; then the king was to have thcir goods, 
but if he died on ſhip-board, his chil- Brompt, 
Gen or other neareſt relati»ns were to k He was crowned with a cxown of 
We the goods, according as they could thorns in the year 1099, 
A a3 trvy 


% 


Vari NEmerous armies conlilting of all the nations in Eurepe, but 
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his error, ſhut himſelf up in his capital. As the city wx fo 

but i]] provided, it was not poffible for him to hold out x. Ml ®: 

bove.a month, or eſcape falling into the hands of his ene. tl 
and of J-ru- my. After which, he was forced to deliver up Aſcalon t th 
ſalem, the {ultan to obtain his liberty. 'T hus Saladine found means 
to deſtroy at once both the competitors, whoſe quarrel fur. 
nithed him with an opportunity to carry his arms into P; 
 leftine. | | 
The chrifti- For the recovery of this loſt kinglom, the kings of France 
ans befiege and England had undertaken the preſent expedition, with 


Acres, 


Q 


Brompton. chiefly of the French and Engliſh. Before Philip's arti 
pane in Paleſtine, Guy of Lufſignan, Conrade, marquis of Mont 
0 frat, James of Aveſnes, and ſevera] other princes and 
lords, with fome German, Flemiſh, and Ttalian troops had 

 _ begun the ſiege of Acres, which had now laſted a whole year, 

Philip »v- As ſoon as Philip, who failed firft' from Meſſina, landed hr 


i and men, he encamped round the city, and continued the ſiege, 
Rickard: though with little ſucceſs, Richard arriving afterwards wih 


Viniſauof, freſh troops, vigoroully carried it on, and at Jength, after di 
fans Buy vers fruitle's attempts to raiſe the ſiege, Saladine ſurrendered 
DITCENGTTS: . ; ; 

| the city by capitulation !, 


1 This city ſurrendered, July 12, badge of the holy war, ſtars, t{- 
Upon what terms, ſee in Ann, Burton, cents and croſſes; as alto SF, John, 
P. 251, Brompt. p. 1205. Diceto, Mynſhull, Tilney, Scrope, Pigot, La 
p. G61. The ficge is ſaid to laſt a- burne, Mowbray, Calebot, Maizt, & 
bove two years, and the author of See Brompt. Toved, The 13th 
Richard's travels to Jeruſalem affirms, July, Acres was equally c1vided be- 
that three kunared thouſand pilgrims tween the kings of England and Frantz 
periſhed in this fiege, Arong whom the perſon appointed by the Kin of 
were many princes and noble perſons, England to ſee it done, was Hugi & 
viz. Conrade, dice of Servia, and te- Gurnay;z and by the king of France, 
veral foreign earls; Baldwin, archbi- Drogo de Marlon ; each of them vi 
ſhop of Canterbury; Ralph de Glan- attended with one hundred ſoldiers 
ville, .chief juſtice of England; Wil- The earls and barons that attended the 
liam de Mandevil, William earl Fer= two kings in this expedition, defired 
ters; and ſome whoie poſterity ſtill they might be ſharers 1n the gains 25 
fiourith, as Ingeliram de Fiennes, an- well as in the labour, but FeCerv1Ng 00 
ceftor of the lord Sav and Seal; the fatisfaftion, moſt of them were out 
Jord Dacres z Theophiius Clinten, carl to fell their arms, and retum home. 
of Liaculo, who arms retain the Brompt. Hoved, Among 

| mn0N2 
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Among the occurrences of this famous ſiege, I muft not rig1. 
forget one, which though in 'itfelf of no great importance, nn, 
was attended with conſequences very remarkable, and with- grew ir 
zl very fatal to the king of England. In an aftault mace by Pr gs 
the- chriſtians, Leopold duke of Auſtria taking one of the Auſtria, 
towers, ordered his banner to be erected. Richard deeming 
this ation an injury to the two Kings, who commanded in 
chief, ſent ſome of his men to pull it down and tread it under 
foot. Leopold reſented this attront very heinoully, but, as it 
was not in his power to be revenged, concealed his reſentment 
till he had an opportunity to ſhow it. Unhappily for Richard, 
this opportunity offered when he leaft expected it, and it will 
he ſeen in the ſeque), that the duke of Auſtria was but too 
fully revenged. | | 
The taking of Acres ſeemed to encourage the two kings Diftnfon 
to form freſh projects. Bur juſt as the chriſtian army expec- between the | 


ted to march to Jeruſalem, the difleniion which arole be- _— 
tween the two leaders, fruſtrated their expectation. Since Brompt. 
their jundtion, Richard had acquired a certain ſuperiority, P:<eto- 
which extremely mortified the king of France. The num- 

ber and good condition of his forces, his perſonal valour, of 

which he had given ſeveral proofs at the ſiege of Acres, and 

the very taking of that city, of which he had al! the honour, 

gained him the particular efteem and regard of the whole 

army. Philip could not bear to fee a diſtinction fo aavan- 
tageous to the king of England, His jealouſy ſhewed itſelf on 

all occaſions, but as he durit not openly complain that his 

rival was more reſpe&ed than himſelf, he fought other pre- 

tences to colour his reſentment, "The hrſt he uicd was to de- Brompt, 
mand of Richard half the iſle of Cyprus ®, pretending they 9% 
had agreed to {tare a!l their conqueſts. Richard made an- 

lwer, their agreement related only to» what was conquered 

upon the infidels ®, Addins, that Philip underitood it in 

that ſenſe, ſince he had taken to himſelt vohat belonged to 

the ear] of Flanders ®, who died at the fiege of Acres, with- 

out ever thinking to give him a ſhare, To this was joined 
another occaſion of quarrel. The crown of Jeruſalem was Brompts 
n diſpute between Guy of Luſignan, and Conrade marquis 

of Montferrat. Richard took Guy's part, and Philip open- 


m By the perſuaſion of Conrade, 0 King Richard told him, if you 
 marquis of Montferrat, Brompt, p. will give me the half of Flanders, 2nd 
13.2. of the other dominions you have ac- 
" The words of the agreement were, quired by the death of the carl of Flan- 
up9n the Saracens in the land of Iſraci, ders, I alſo will give you halt or Cyprus, 
Brompt, ibid, Brompt, bo 


Aat ly 
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1191. ly declared for the marquis The grounds and reaſons of thei 
d 2p Gre reſpective pretenſions were briefly — ne. p 

The ſtate of 4A meric, king of |:ru'alem, had his firſt wife, of 
bo yg houſe ot DE peldinn IV. his tcl, and dou 
of Lufignan, ter called Sibylla. By his fecond wife, niece to Emanye, 
and the - Emperor of Conltantinople, he had a daughter named Iz 
oe. hel bella, Siby lla wee married firſt to William of Montferrz, 
Yaniſauf, by whom the had Baldwin V, heir to Baidwin IV, his un» 
Brompt. ecjc, Sibylia's ſecond huſband was Guy of Lufignan, þ F1 
whom ſhe had ſevera) children, who all died before their 
mother, Iſabella, ſiſter of Sibylla, by a ſecond venter, ha 
alſo two huſbands. The firit was Humphrey de Tora " 

who refuſed the crown offered him by the barons of Jeruſg. ; 
lem, after the death of Baldwin V. Her fecond huſband 1 
' was Conrade, marquis of Montferrat, who claimed the tit] 3 
of king of Jeruſalem, in right of his wife, whoſe cleft fil. WI T 
ter was lately dead without iſſue. The queſtion therefore ws WE þ,; 
to know, whether Guy of Luſignan ought to keep the title of 
| king of Jeruſalem, after his wife Sibylla's ceceale, or reſgn 
it to the marquis of Montferrat, whoſe. wife was then le 
heireſs of the kingdom. Indeed, they were diſputing about 
an empty title, for SJladine was maſter of the cap tal, and 
of almoſt all the country. But however, the title was of 


| 

conſequence, at a junure when it was expeRed, the king- 
Hoved. dom would be reſtored by the arms cf the cxdilbes. Philip ] 
—Bbaiey eſpouſe'] the 'cauſe of the marquis of Montferrat, and per- Wi * 
ford, © haps for that very reaſun Richard ſupported Guy of Lulig- { 


nan; fo jealous were theſe monarchs one of another: ſcarce 

Aa day paſſed, but ſomething or other happened which ſerved 

to infltme their mutual enmity. Philip was jealous of Ri- 

chard's glory, who, in his tuxn, complained that Philip, out 

of ſpite and envy, obſtructed the progre{s of the arms of the 

Hoved. chriſtians. In the midſt of theſe conteſts, thay were buth 

Brompt- ſeized with the ſame diſtemper ?, of which they were like to 
die, but eſcaped with the loſs of their hair. 

1192. Afﬀter their recovery, Richard appeared more eager than 

— ever to purſue the conqueſts upon the infidels. But Phili 

Philip re- reſolved to return to France. his weakneſs cauſed by his lat 

> arp illneſs ſcar-e permitting him any more to enter upon action, 

Brompt. But he had another and no leſs powerfu] reaſon, which was, 

Diceto. his extreme jmpatience to take poſſeflion of Artois, fallen to 

| | 4 him by the death of the ear] of Flende:s. He imparted this 


relolution to Rickard, who ſeemed very much ſurpriſed at 


p Called by the h:ftorians Arpabiia, Brompt, Hoved. 


e 


ity 


without the other's conſent. 


were maſters of Jeruſalem. 
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it, fearing that Philip in returning to Europe, had ſome de- 
ſign upon his dominions in France. One of the articles of . 
their agreement was, that neither ſhould deſert the cauſe 
ttt Richard infiſted upon that ar- 
ticle, and refuſed to agree to Philip's departure, before they 
However, as he could not con- Philip'soath 
train him to Ray, he left him to do as he pleaſed, upon his 
taking a ſolemn oath, in the preſence of the biſhops and Brompt. 
principal officers of both armies, not to attack wr place be- 
longing to Richard, either in France or in Englan 
days after Richard's return into his own territories. 


Upon 


3977 


1192. 


to Richard, 
Viniſauf, 


Hoved, 


. till forty 


quitting Paleſtine, Philip left ten thouſand men under the xq0yeq. 
command of the duke of Burgundy, publickly ordering him to . 


pay the ſame obedience to the king of England as to himſelf 1. 


But in all likelihood, he gave him other inſtructions in private, 
This Mezerai ſeems to own, when he ſays, Richard would Mezerai, 
have become maſter of Jeruſalem, if the duke of Burgundy's 


jealouſy had not obſtructed it, 
A little after the King of 


Saladine exhibited a ſpectacle: of horror to their armies, by 
commanding the priſoners each had in his power, to be put 


to death *, 


princes was the firſt author of this barbarity. Some hiſto- 


rians lay the blame on Saladine, others accuſe the king of 
Theſe jafſt ſeem to me to have moſt reaſon. 


England, 


The Saracen monarch refuſed to perform the articles of the 
ſurrender of Acres *, whereas no other reaſon is alledged 
that could induce the infide] to this crueity but his natural 
herceneſs, though he appears upon other occaſions to have 
been a very generous prince, Thus much is certain, the 


1 And yet when he came to Italy, 
© complained to the pope and cardi- 
nals, that Richard had driven him out 


of the pope to revenge himſelf for it 
upon Normandy, and his other domi- 
nons, He arrived at Paris, December 
#7, 1197, Diceto, M, Paris. | 
" This was Auguſt 18, Richard he- 
headed his priſoners Auguſt 20, Brompt. 
| Hoved, | 
Hy It ws articled, that three thou- 
end captives ſhould be delivered, and 
that the Turks ſhould redeem their 


J 


" the Holy Land, and defired leave 


duke of Burgundy, following Richard's example, ordered al- 
ſo what captives were in his hands to be beheaded. I do 
not pretend to determine what may be the law of arms, with 


heads by paying a certain ſum of mo- 
ney, and remain in cuſtody tall pay- 
ment was made. And that in caſe 
theſe articles were not made good 
within forty days, they ſhould be at 
the king's mercy tor their lives. Sala- 
dine pretending theſe conditions were 
not with his approbation would not 
perform them. Upon which it is like- 
ly Richard began with beheadins, the 
Turkiſh captives. Hoveden favs, t9 
the number of five thouſand ; but Vini- 


ſauf reckons but two thouſand ſeven. 


hundred, p. 346. Brompt, 
reſpect 


France's departure, Richard and Richard and 


Saladine kill 
their priſon» 
ers. 


It is dificult to determine which of the two Hoved. 


Viniſauf. 
rompt. 
Hemingf., 


# 
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I 192, reſpect to priſoners whoſe ſovereign refuſes to perform # capite 


The fiege o After the departure of the French, Richard held 2 grey 


Aſcalon re-f 
fofved upon, 
Vaniſauf, 
Brompte 


cult; on the contrary, if he declined the fight, ſuch a nu- 


Richard ob- 
£ains a great 
vittory over 
Saladine, 
Brompt. 

KA. P arit, 


the chriſtians from ſceing them. As he expected great matter 


Deſcription 
of the battle, 
Vaniſfauf, 
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Jation, or how far repriſals may extend, But methinks one 
hardly be miſtaken in ſaying, that whoever goes to the exters 
of his power, on ſuch occaſions, is in danger of committing; 
great injuſtice, Be this as it will, inſtances of the like bas 
barity are very rare in hiſtory, 


wy ay, xs fA23 


council of war, where the fiege of Aſcalon was reſolved, 
To execute this project, he marched along the ſea fide, 
whilſt his fleet, freighted with all manner of ſtores, rowe 
in ſight of the troops, and ſupplied them with neccflzrie, 
Saladine having intelligence of the croiflees deſigns, poſted 
himſelf advantageouſly in their way, with an army of three 
hundred thouſand men. Whatever diſproportion there migit 
be between their forces, Richard refolved to attick him, 
He was ſenſible, could he defeat that army, not only the 
taking of Aſcalon would be the fruits of his victory, but 
even the ſiege of Jeruſalem would become much leſs Ciff- 
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merous army of infidels would continually obftruct the exe- 
cution of his deſigns. Purſuant to this refolution, he ap- 
proached the enemy, and drawing up his army, undauntedly 
marched againſt them. James de. Aveſnes commanded the 
right wing, the duke of Burgundy the left, and the king 
headed the main body. Saladine had concealed part of hi 
army, on his right fide, behind ſome hills, which prevented 


from this ambuſcade, he refolved not to loſe the advantage d 
the ground. Accordingly, without ftirring from his pot, te 
waited for the enemy to attack him. 

The right wing of the chriſtians beginning the fight, ti 
Saracens received James de Aveſnes with a 7eloiution 
which, ſupported by the ſuperiority of their number, pul 
that body in ſuch a diſorder that it could not be repaired of 
a conſiderable time. James de Aveſnes was ſain in {iriving 
to revive the courage of his frighted troops, and bring then 
2z.iin to the charge. At the ſame time the duke of Surgun: 
dy furioufly attacked the right wing of the Saracens, whicl, 
purſuant to the general's orders, retreating as they fouyit 
cauſed the duke to advance, .with more courage than Can 
duct, a rood way beyond the body of the army. Salt 
dine, finding all in good order on his left, and that 
duke of Burgundy with his left wing wis detached _ 
the reſt of the army, ordered the body that Iay conces: 


« : : ; Tr 
to move forward. Thelc troops deſcending down the uy 
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in great multitudes, ſurrounded the wing commanded by the 
Juke of Burgundy, and made a terrible ſlaughter. | 

[t lay then upon Richard to ſave the honour of the chriſti- 
ans, and repair their loſs. He had fought on his fide with 
better ſucceſs, and though he had met with a ftout refiſt- 
ance in the body that oppoſed him, had compelled them to 
retreat in diſorder. He was ftil} purſuing his enemies, when. 
he was informed of the il ſtate of his right wing, and the 
danger of his left. Upon which, he gave over the purſuit, 
and marching to the duke of Burgundy's relief, fell upon 
the victorious troops of Saladine, in order to wreit from them 
a victory of which they thought themſelves ſure. On this 
famous occaſion he was ſeen to perform ſuch aſtoniſhing acts 
of valour, that thoſe who envied him moft, couid not but 


ny ci 


admire him, Some tel] us he was perſonally engaged with Brompt. 
Saladine, and, diſmounting him, would have taken him pri- ®: #275 


ſoner, had not the Saracens uſed their utmoſt efforts to re- 
ſcue him out of his hands. Be this as it will, thus much 
is certain, that Richard's valour fo altered the ſtate of the 
battle, that Saladine ſaw himſelf obliged to reinforce his 
right wing, with part of the victorious troops of the left. 
This motion, which could not be done without cauſing ſome 
diforder, gave the right wing of the chriſtians time to come 
to themlelves. Finding they were not fo vigorouſly prefled 
as before, they quickly rallied, and falling furiouſly on the 
daracen troops that oppoſed them, forced them at length to 
take to flight. | | 

Mean while, Richard maintained the hght. on the left, 
with a firmneſs that ſeemed more than natural, -in ſpite of 
the ſuperiority of his enemies, who had drawn all their 
forces avainſt him. He was however in danger of being a- 
verpowered: by numbers, had not his right wing, which met 
with no farther reſiſtance, come to his aid. - Then the Sa- 
rcens, finding they were attacked in flank by the freſh 
troops, began to break their ranks with ſuch confuſion, that 
it was not pofſfible for Saladine to rally them. The chriftt- 
ans taking advantaye of their diforder, prefſed them fo vi- 
gorouſly, that they entirely routed at length that prodigious 


amy. Thus Richard, by his valour and conduR, obtained. Brompton, 


a complete victory over the enemies of the chriſtian name, 
of whom forty thouſand lay dead in the field of battle. James 
de Aveſnes was the only officer of diſtinction that was flain on 


the fide of the chriſtians. 
After this 1mportant victory, Richard continued his march 
to the maritime cities of Aſcalon, Joppa, and Crmwlarea, 

| which 
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1193. which Saladine thought fit to abandon after demoliſhing their 
—p—) walls. It was of the utmoſt conſequence to the chriſtians t, 
Richard re- repair theſe cities, and. erect ans roy for the army, whey 
Pairs ie nt- they ſhould be farther advanced into the enemy's county, 
had dir- This, probably, was the ſole reaſon which obliged the vie. 
mantled. torious prince to ftay ſome time at Joppa. Some, howeye, 
\comomgy have taxed him with not improving his victory, by marchins 
Diceto.. direAly to ſeruſalem. But 1 cannot tell whether he is to he 
Hoved. blamed upon their authority, There are fo few capable of 
judging rightly of theſe matters, eſecially when the circum. 
ſtances are but imperfetly known, that 1 do not think it Prue 

dence to paſs one's verdict thereon. | 
| Avreatde- During Richard's ſtay at Joppa, an adventore befel hin, 
liverance of which had like to prove very fatal to him, and from which 
ara he was delivered by a ſort of miracle. One day, being tired 
y. 1241, With hunting, as he lay aſleep under a tree, with only ſi 
perfons about him, he was rouſed by the ſudden approach 
of ſome Saracen horſe, who were near the place where he 
ſlept. As they were but few in number, he had no dread 
upon him, but immediately mounting his horſe, rode after 
them, which they perceiving, feigned to fly before him, 
and by that means drew him into an ambuſcade, where he 
ſaw himſelf ſurrounded on a ſudden by a ſquadron of horle, 
He defended himſelf a long time with a wonderful bravery, 
without any thoughts of retreating, notwithſtanding the 
number of his enemies. At length, four of his attendants 
being killed, he was upon the point of being lain or taken, 
when William Deſpraux', one of his company, cried out 
in the Saracen Janguage, I am the king of England, At 
which words, thoſe that were fighting with Richard, let 
him, to have a ſhare in the taking of Deſpreaux, whom they 
imagining to be the king. This device gave Richard time 
to ride off full ſpeed, whilſt the Saracens, content with thelr 
ſuccels, conducted their priſoner to Saladine. Deſpreaux 
had the prudence not to diſcover himſelf till he came betore 
the ſultan, to whom he ingenuouſly confeſſed what he hal 
done to ſave his maſter. Saladine commended his fidelity, 
Brompt, 1d did him great honour, But as he was very ſenlible 
p. 1250, Richard would never ſuffer one that had done him fo ſional 
a ſervice to remain long a captive, he ſet his ramſom fo high, 
that he got ten emirs, or Saracen princes, in exchange for thit 

faithful ſervant. 
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' As ſoon as the maritime places were ſufficiently repaired, 1192. 
Richard marched to Jeruſalem, which he had reſolved to be- —,—Yd 
fiege, In his way he had the good fortune to meet the Ba- He takes 
bylon caravan, carrying to Jeruſalem a vaſt quantity of 2555 
rich merchandizes and proviſions of all kinds. "The cara- ci 
yan was guarded by ten thouſand horſe, who finding them- Y'ioifauf. | 
ſ|ves near the chriſtian army, would immediately have re- "3% ri 
treated, But Richard taking with him five thouſand choſen M. Paris, 
horſemen, fell upon them with great fury, and putting them Brompt. 
to flight, became maſter of the caravan. He took on this goa wes 
occalion three thoutand loaded camels, and four thouſand of Jeruſa- 
horſes or mules, with an ineſtimable booty, which he order- lem, and 
ed to be diftributed among his ſoldiers. . After this happy | wake-Sperd 
ſucceſs, continuing his march to Jeruialem, he came to a ſpring. '- 
hill, from whence he had the pleaſure to ſurvey that famous Hoved. . | 
city, the taking of which was the chief end of his expedi- TIE 
tion, Mean time, . as the country round was deſtitute of 
forage, he ſaw himſelf under the fatal neceſſity of deferring 
the hege til] the ſpring. This delay furniſhed his enemies, The dukes 
and thoſe that envied him, with a pretence to deſert him, *f Auſtria 
The duke of Auſtria led the way, and the duke of Burgun- _— 
dy quickly followed him, not being able to bear-the thoughts  —__ 
of contributing any longer to the glory of a prince whom Jo1ed., 
he conſidered as the king of France's rival, His death, pu 
which happened at Acres as he was going to embark, pre- 7 
vented not the French troops from failing to Europe. "The 
retreat of the Germans and French, the marquis of Mont- The Italian 
ferrat's refuſal to affiſt with the Italian troops in a conqueſt |ÞP* "c- 
to which he laid claim, but was deſizned for another: the wag adwcigy 
| news Richard received of what paſſed. in England : his ap- Hoved. ;; 
prehenſions that Philip would take advantage of his abſence ag ore: 
| and declare war 2gainſt him ”: the decreaſe of nis troops, as YO 
well by ſickneſs as battles: all theſe reaſons were but too ca- 
pable to make him think of retreating, and were ſufficient 
fo juitify his truce with Saladine, without regarding the vain 
declamations of thoſe who confidently blamed him for de- 


2.0, Parka ſays Saladine bribed him fuſed to ſend her, though Philip ſhew- 
b r es 2 ©.-ef him th conycntivn made between 
rang lately after his return to his king Richird and him at Meſſina, Af- 
ery . 5 he loaded king Richard ter that, the king of France gather2d 
| ahodex umn:cs, and” had a conference, a large army to-=ther, and would haye 
Fe. Y Ss 1192, between Gifors and 1naded Normancy ; but the great men 
265 Boar he demanded of Wil- of His kingdonm would not let him. 
magh tzraiph, ſeneſchalof Normandy, Heved. Brompt, F | 
5 Ser Alice, but the ſeneſchal re- | | 


ſerting 
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1192. ſerting the cauſe, when within view of Jeruſalem *, |; | 
L—p— Caſy to fee, that with the few troops that remained, it wg 
not poſſible for him to accompliſh an enterpriſe of o dif. 
cult a nature as was then the ſiege of that city, During th 
whole winter the Saracens had found time to lay in al 
| manner of ſtores, and the garriſon was little inferior to the 
Richara Chriftian army. Saladine having notice of Richard's deſign 
makesa to retire, thought it his intereſt to haſten the departure of þ 
- 2+ bag formidable an enemy, by offering him a three years truce, 
' Hoves, All the principal officers of the chriſtian army, Joyfully em- 
_ G.Vaniſauf. braced this ofter. Every one was glad, after ſo many har. 
ſhips, to go and enjoy ſome repoſe in his own county, 
Articles of Richard therefore accepted of the truce, which was propoſe 
| wer . upon theſe "conditions : that the city of Aſcalon ſhould he 
1. G. c. 2g, diſmantled, and not fortified again by either party during th 
R. Diceto, truce: that Joppa or Jaffa, and Acres or Ptolemais, ſhoull 
Erompt. remain in the hands of the chriſtians, with the reſt of the 
cities they were poſlefled of in Paleſtine : that the chriſtian 
ſhould have liberty to go in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem without 
charge, and free commerce throughout all oaladine's domi- 
| Vaniſauf, Nions. The treaty being concluded, Richard ſent Salading 
Ib. c, 28, word, that he might depend upon ſeeing him again, to ty 
| once: more to recover the Holy Land out of his hands, The 
ſultan, with a politeneſs that ſavoured not of the barbarian, 
replied, that, if it muſt be his fate to loſe that part of his 
dominions, he had rather it ſhould be to the king of Eny- 
land, than to any other monarch in the world. Thus ended 
the famous cruſade, which had drained France and England 
both of men and money. lt proved of very little benefit to the 
eaſtern chriſtians, whilſt it ruined thoſe of Europe, by thepio- 
digious ſums therein expended, But that was not all, it became 
the occaſion of deſtrucive wars between France and England, 
as we ſhall fee preſently, 7 
The mar- Richard, fearing that .in his abſence Saladine would 
: ae -.— break the truce, aſſembled the principal officers of the a 
elected ge- MY» in order to elect a general capable of commanding the 
 neral of the troops deſigned to be left in Paleſtine. "The choice fell upd 
ions inthe marquis of Montferrat, to Richard's great ſurpriſe, wo 
Brompt, hÞad openly declared againſt him. However he gave his con 
ſent, and facrificed his private reſentment to the publick good 
Heis aſſzfi- of the chriſtians. Shortly after, the marquis was ſtabbed )} 


nated, 0 TA. © of the 
Heminge, *WO villains, fent for that purpoſe by the old man 


x The French hiſtorians have caſt king Richard, as if it had been by 
many falſe and rude aſperfions upon fault that Jerufalera was not _ 
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mountain : for that was the appellation given to the-head of 1192. 
a fort of people inhabiting about Antiochy called Chaſlins, Cm 
or forme ſuch name. "The old man of the mountain always ' 
kept in his ſervice a ſet of people devoted to his will, whom 
he diſpatched into all parts of the world upon the like oc- 
ehons. Hence the French called him the prince of the 
afſaflins, or perhaps the word aſllaffin is derived from the Fe ET 
name of theſe people?. As the author of this murder was Verifuk 
at firſt unknown, Richard, becauſe he was no friend to fhe Hemingh, | 
marquis, was by ſome ſuſpeted. But the marquis himlelt = 
was ſo far from ſuch a thought, that, juſt as he died, he 
ordered his wife to deliver into the hands of the king of 
England the city of "Tyre, of which he was in poſlefſion, | 
After the death of the marquis of Montferrat, Richard fo Henry eart 
ordered it, that Henry earl of Champagne, his, as well as 9 Cham-, 
the king of France's nephew, was choſen in his place. Afﬀ- 7%. nlace. 
ter which he cauſed him to marry Iſabella, the deceaſed's Giblet. 
widow, who brought him for her dowry the titular kingdom — | 
of Jeruſalem. As for Guy of Lufignan; the king made up ar 
his loſs of an empty title with the real donation of the Kking- Broampte 
dom of Cyprus, though he had fold it before to the tem- 
plars. Upon the repeated complaints of the Cypriots, to 
whom the tyranny of their new maſters was become 1n- 
| ſupportable, Richard thought he had a right to revoke the 
fale, Whether this was conſiſtent with juſtice, is need]-'s 
now to enquire, Tt is ſufficient to obſerve, Guy was put in 
poilefiion of his kingdom, which remained near two centuries 
| im his family, | | | 

The affairs of the eaſt being thus ſettled, Richard, 1m- Richardem- 
patient to return to England, embarked at Ptolemais, from _— for 
whence he ſailed to Cortu, an iſland fituated at the entrance xy paric. 
| of the Adriatick gulph*. Probably, this deſign was to Hoved. 


= 


land in the bottom of the gulph, and continue his journey R. Diceto. 
b l d | | . Brompt, 

| Oy iand through Germany. However ſome fay, he was ang his 
driven againſt his will by ſtreſs of weather into thofe parts. will 
Whatever his deſign might be, he was expoſed to a violent 3: Burton, 


, | "a Hemunef. 
Rorm, which forced him on the coaſt of iftria, and from EY 


| 20s aſſaſſins were a preciſe ſe Tyre by two of them, whom he en- 
wo yoann dwelling in fix cities tertained in his ſervice, they having 
"4 Ss Fes 13 Syria, being about pretended to turn cariftians, M. Pris. 
ads 0 Pu n number. Fhey were z King Richard's Q!1:Ce3, and . his 
Bias ay. PRAcE whom the old fiſter Joanna gueen of Sicily, embark- 
"RIPE I FOIA ſhould appoigt ed at ACra, SEPLeNALr 2.9, and king. 
| tempt. Ny, wg any other dangzrous Richard hinlci, Cetober g. NDiceto. 
"ps g Mirage, marquis of Mont HOemingturi, 
35 Murdered in the ſtrects of 


thence 
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1192. thence between Aquileia and Venice, where the galliot, hy 
L,— was on board, ſplit upon a rock. It was with great difficuly 


Is ſhip- that he eſcaped this danger, to run immediately into ang 4 
wrecked (tho. Whether he was ignorant of the count f 
near Aqul- of 8g BE) or or ſome fri 


leia. other unknown reaſon, he entered the territories of the duke 
Goes into of Auſtria, and took the road to Vienna. If this was ng 
- 2” done through ignorance, it will be difficult to dive into hi 
duke of deſign, Beſides that, this was-by no means his way to Ang, 
Auſtria Jand, it was great imprudence to hazard his perfon in the 
| -=--06 Af dominions of a prince whom he had ſo mortally offended xt 
M. Paris. the ſiege of Acres. However this be, he continued hi 
Is diſcover- journey diſguiſed like a pilgrim, well knowing he hat 
pr omen every thing to fear from the duke's reſentment, ſhould he 
up to the Chance to be diſcovered. His laviſh expences, and the in. 
emperor. dgiſcretion of ſome of his attendants, were the occaſion of 1 
MT poo rumour's being quickly ſpread that the king of England wa 
 Hoved. i1n.thoſe parts. The duke of Auſtria having notice of it, 
mA cauſed the pretended pilgrim to be watched fo narrowly, that 
- Pari* he was ſeized at a ſmall village near Vienna*. Th 

Brompt. e was ſeized at a [mail village near Vienna *. e news 
reaching the ear of the Emperor Henry VI, he demanied 

the priſoner of the guke of Auſtria, who delivered him, upon 

aſſurance of having large ſhare of his ranſom. T'hus Richard, 

- whoſe fame filled the; whole earth, and whoſe noble adtions 

hav exalted him above. all the princes of his time, Joſt his |- 

berty, and ſaw himſelf in the power of the mott tordid and un- 

generous of princes. TD 

The effects _ The news of Richard's impriſonment quickly flew over 
ofthe king's Europe, and particularly into England, where it cauled a 
impriſon- oreat conſternation. Queen Eleatior, his mother, imme- 
England. diately took all poſſible care to prevent this accident from 
Hoved. occationing ſome fatal revolution, She repreſented to the 


Gervzs. "JIN Jes | wy as 
M Pat Principal barons, that they could not give the king more 


R. Diceto, feQual proofs of their fidelity, than by oppoting, to the ut- [ 
WE. moſt of their power, the attempts of prince John, whoſe il- Wi tt 
deſigns were no ſecret. "That it was neceſſary to begin wil Wi v 

this, in order to preſerve the peace of the realm, and that Wi Ii 
afterwards other affairs might be taken care of, The queens Wi n 
exhortations, the king's unfortunate condition, and the iam n 

he had acquired in the eaſt, concurred to keep the Englilh l 

a Having travelJed ſome time with vant to buy proviſions, he was known a 


his attendants, like ſo many pilgrims. by one belonging to the duke of Au- 

with their hair and beards grown toa ftria, and being ſeized, was forced by 

great length, he diſmiſſed them all, tortures to tell where the king %% 

and taking horſe with one ſervant came who was taken as he lay aſleep. H0 

to the village, where, lendivg gut his fer- DM, Paris. | baron 
| Da 
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tions in the fidelity due to their ſovereign. As they did 1193. 

not queſtion but John would improve this junCture to dif- Cont 

rb the ſtate, they entered into an aſſociation to exclude him # 

from the government, at the very time he was taking mea- 

ſires to ſeize it. The opportunity appearing to him very 

ourable, he had formed a deſign to take the adminiſtration 

of affairs into his hands; that he might the more eaſily wreſt 

the crowti from the king his brother; But he was prevented 

by the diligence of the queen his mother, and the barons, 

He had the mortification to ſee other regents appointed du- John tries ta 

ring the king's impriſonment. However, he forbore not py  - 

6 uſe his endeavours to break an aſſociation ſo prejudicial to misfortune 

him, He affirmed, his fole aim was to ſecure himſelf tomount the 

zzainſt the ptetenſions of his nephew, the duke of Bretagne, . 

in caſe Richard ſhould die in priſon. But all his proceed- "conn. 

ings plainly ſhowed, his deſign was rather to obſtruct the R. Diceto, 

king's return, ſuppoſing he ſhould be fo fortunate as to ob- Tg. 

tain his liberty. And indeed he riegle&ted nothing to be- He meets 

come maſter of the fortified places, or gain the governors 4 0b 

td his intereſts; It is no wonder, that at ſuch a juncture he 

prevailed with ſome, but in general he met with ſo, great 

| oppoſition to his deſtgns, that he found at length there: was 

no poſſibility of ſucceeding without the king of France's af- 

iftance. As ſoon as he was determined, he departed in Hoved. 

order to confer with Philip, As he went through Nor- 7% 

mandy, he ſtaid ſome cays at Roan, where he tried all ways ma with 

to corrupt the loyalty of the Normans, but not ſucceeding, Philip. 

repaired to Paris, where he made a treaty with Philip, who _ 

deſired nothing more than to embroil Richard's affairs. | x 
[f certain hiſtorians may be credited, John obliged him- Hoved- 

ſelf to marry the princeſs Alice, refuſed by Richard, and do om 

homage to the crownof France for the kingdom of England. | 

| do not know whether theſe authors had ſufficient authority 

to affert theſe two particulars. It is certain the treaty itſelf, AR. Pub, 

which is in the colleQtion of the publick a&s, ſays nothing *© pe 968 

like it, neither is. it probable that John, who was already | 

married, ſhould promiſe to efpouſe another wife, It ſeems 

more likely therefore, that Philip, as the treaty imports, was 

ſatisfied with admitting John to do homage for all the pro- 

vinces in France belonging to the crown of England, which, 

35 lovereign lord, he pretended to diſpoſe of Þ. 


d John quitted all claim to Gifors and him with Alice that part of Flanders 
e Yexin Normand, and Philip granted which was adjoining to France, Hoved, 
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1193 As "foon as John had finiſhed his affairs in France, þ, 
Ly embarked for England, with deſign to uſe his utmoſt ende,. 
He tries in yours to gain the king of Scotland : but William rememhe.. 
via wane Tg Richard's generous uſage, would give no ear to his ſolig, 
Soothing. tations, whatever means FL employed to make him he. 
lieve, the impriſoned king would never recover his liberty, 
Pretendsthe All his endeavours, as well with regard to the Normans z 
perry wigory, the king of Scotland, proving inefte&tual, he bethought hin. 
thecrown, cif of another expedient, He cauſed it to be rumoured thi 
butisrefufed, Richard was dead in priſon, and upon that foundation, te. 
Hoved, manded the crown. But as there was no other adviſe of the 
king's death, he did not find the Engliſh inclined to take 
this raſh ſtep in his favour, without further confirmation, 
Mean time, their refuſal furniſhed him with a pretence to 
ſeize ſome places of ſtrength ©, as being willing to take by 
force what he could not obtain by fair means. But his party 
was ſo inconſiderable, that it was not poſſible for him to make 
-. ., any great progrels. 
Philip at=" Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Philip was nt 
10% *>poa idle in France, In a belief, that the Engliſh, employed x 
Hoved, home with John's pretenſions, would not be able to ſend 
Neubrig. any ſuccours beyond ſea, he reſolved to ſeize the provinces 
TED held by Richard in France, Purſuant to this projet, for- 
getting the oath taken upon quitting Paleſtine, he made him- 
elf maſter of Gifors, Evreux, and all le Vexin, after which 
He befieges he laid ſiege to Roan. He hoped to ſurprize that city, the 
Roan. taking of which would have drawn after it all the reſt of Nor- 
—_— mandy, but had the mortihcation to miſs his aim, The 
Is repulſed, eart of Leiceſter, who had thrown himſelf into the city ſome 
Raiſes the days before, made ſo brave a defence, that after an afiault 
gs. wherein the French were repulſed with great loſs, Phily 
was forced to raiſe the ſiege. ek 
enlatags Meantime, queen Ejeanor, not content with oppoſing 
plies in vain a ſtrong fence-againſt the ambition of her younger ſon, |k- 
By gf x 9p boured with all her power the king's releaſe. As the en- 
t. I. p. 72, peror had no plauſible colour to detain him in priſon, ſhe 
74, 76. imagined, a powerful mediation, ſuch as the pope's, might 
| _ letter t9 have : good effeft,, In this belief ſhe frequently writ to ls 
Me PP holineſs, entreating him to take in hand the king her (on' 


Cauſe, All her ſolicitations not prevailing; ſhe ſent him at 


©. The caflles of Wallingford and the great men of the kingdom aſlem- 
Windſor, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral bled, and laid fiege to Winſor-calte, 
fcreigners he had brought over, Butall Hoved, Brompt, Gervas, 


length 
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jength ary expoltulatory letter, which ſhowed how highly 
ſhe was provoked at his indifterence, She complained, that 
he was unwilling to take the leaſt ſtep in behalf of the im- 
priſoned king: that he refuſed to ſend a nuntio to the em- 
peror, though he often ſent legates to all the chriſtian ſtates, 


387 
1192. 


on much leſs important occaſions : that this behaviour was 


ſo much the more 1trange, as it would be no diſparagement 
to his dignity, ſhould he go in perſon and ſolicit the releaſe 


of ſo great a king, who had lately expoſed his life in the fer- 
' vice of the church. In ſhort, ſhe repreſented to him, that 
the many good offices for which the holy ſee ſtood indebted to 
the kings of England, well deſerved ſome return ; and that 


the ſervices done the popes during the ſchiſms, could not be 


forgot without ingratitude. But all theſe inſtances were to no 


purpoſe, The pope did not think fit to concern himſelf 


about an unfortunate prince, for fear of diſpleaſing the king of : 


France, by whom he was p 


interpoſe in the affair. ORE 
Whilſt the queen !laboured in vain to move the pope, the 


relied, on the other hand, not to 


Richard is 


emperor, who wanted a cloak for his injuſtice, ordered carricd be. 


Richard to be conducted to Haguenau, where the diet' of 
the empire was aſſembled. 'T he. deputies, ſent by the queen 
"and council to the king to acquaint him with what paſled in 
England, met on the road their unfortunate. prince ignomi- 
niouſly conducted like a criminzl. "This melancholy fight 


drew tears from their eyes, at which the king could not tor- 


fore the diet 
of the em- 


pre, 
Brompt. 
oved. 


M, Paris, 


bear weeping, After they had by many aff-Ctionate expreſ- 


ſions, ſhown their concern for his misfortune, and affured 

him of the loyalty of his ſubjets in general, they informed 
him of his brother's attempts, and ſtiict union with the king 
of France. Theſe informations made him ſenfible, that 
in the preſent poſture of his aftairs,, it was very improper 
to diſpute with the emperor, upon the terms of his freedom. 


In this reſolution, he was brought before the afſembly of the 4,4 accurg 
German princes, where the emperor charged him with fix bythe empe- 


articles, of which but one could concern himſe!f, and not on 
the German nation in particular. I. He accuſed Richaid 
of joining in a league with Tancre: to ſupport that uſurper in 
the poſſetſion of the kingdom of, Sicily, 11, He alledged, 
that by his conteſts with the king of France, he had ob- 
ſtructed the conqueſt of Jerutalem. ILL. He charged. him 
with unjuſtly invading the kingdom of Cyprus, and employ- 
ing the arms of the croiſſees to -lethrone a chriſtian prince. 
iV. He taxed him with affronting the duke of Auſtria, at 

B b 2 the 


e Tor of fix 
particulars, 


Brom pts 
M. Weſt. 


M, Paris 
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1193. the fiege of Ptolemais, V. He accuſed him of being cg, iſ: 


Lyn Cerned in the murder of the marquis of Montferrat, y|, 


and laſtly, He laid to his charge, as a great crime, the tru Wl mo 


_ concluded with Saladine, and accuſed , him of holding in. WM inf 


He vindi- 
cates him- 


ff, 


tion or avarice, ſince he voluntarily reſigned the iland to 


 peror's ſix allegations. To the firſt he replied, that hi 


and treated with him, as with a king in actual poſſeſſion 


* before he expired, in detiring the princeſs his wife to put 


telligence with that infidel prince, to the great detrimen Min! 
of Chriſtendom in general. ve RA Poon: 

Though neither the emperor nor the princes of Germay i i" 
had any right to fit as judges upon the king of England, fin 
Richard did not think proper to diſpute their authatiy, 
He was too apprehenſive of giving occaſion for delay, 
which muſt have been very prejudicial to him, In all x 
pearance, that was the emperor's ſole aim. He was cn 
tented therefore with briefly ſaying, though he looked up 
himſelf as accountable to none for his actions, he was willing 
however to vindicate himſelf before that il]uſtrious afſembh, 
not that he conſidered them as his judges, but becauſe i 
greatly concerned his honour that the world ſhould think 
him innocent. Then he made his defence againſt the en- 


Q 


treaty with Tancred no way related to the emperor; tht 
he did not make Tancred king of Sicily, but found him (, 


the crown. 'To the ſecond he anſwered, that the king df 
France's jealouſy was the ſole cauſe of the little progreſs in 
the conqueſt of the Holy Land, and the whole blame ougit 
to be laid on that prince, ſince he firſt deferted the caile, 
To the third, which related to the conqueſt of Cyprus, | 
made anſwer, that he took not that kingdom from a lawiu 
prince, but an ufurper and tyrant, who, by his barbarty, 
had juſtly provoked his vengeance. "That he hath demon 
rated, he aCted not in that affair from a principal of ani 


Ss =” _—_— cet A h— —_— GUISE 


Guy of Luſignan, to make him amends tor the Joſs of tit 
kingdom of Jeruſalem, As to the fourth article, he cor 
tented himſelf with ſaying, the duke of Auſtria was (M0 
ently revenged of an affront, for which he might have « 
manded fatisfaftion in a more honourable manner. Ag ior 
the marquis of Montferrat's murder, he ſaid, with (vn 
emotion, ' all his a&tions were ſo many evidences of I 
being incapable to uſe ſuch infamous means to be reven? 
on his enemies; adding, the marquis himſelf cleared 


his hands the city of Tyre, which doubtleſs he would 1" 


have done, had he ſuſpected him to be the author pe 
| | 4 
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tath, He ſpoke more fully to the charge of holding in- x 192. 
telligence with Saladine. He repreſented, though with great any pond 
modeſty, the ſhare he had in the victory obtained over the 
;nfidel prince. He accuſed the duke of Burgundy of deſerts 
ing him purely out of jealouſy, when he was juſt going to be- 
fee Jeruſalem. In fine, he added, it was caſy to ſee that 
in making a truce with the Saracens, he had no ſordid views z 
fnce of all the booty he acquired by taking the Babylon 
caravan, he reſerved nothing to himfelf but only the ring. on 
his finger, | | PRs 254-13 

This defence, which very much confounded the emperor, The Ger- 
raiſed the compaſſion of the German princes for Richard, man princes 
They were ſo convinced of the great injury done to that predtt® 
illuſtrious prince, that with one conſent they beſought the Brompt. 
emperor to deal more generouſly by him. But their entreaties 
could not induce their covetous and ſelfiſh prince to releaſe 
his priſoner, before he had extorted an exhorbitant ranſom, 
He was the more extravagant in his demands, as the king Philip.and 
of France had ſent the biſhop of Beauvais to offer him a _=_ WAKE 
large ſum to keep Richard in perpetual impriſonment. The laws airs : 
captive king therefore was forced, in order to ubtain his to detain 
liberty, to promiſe to pay a hundred and . fifty thouſand _ 
marks of filver, of which the duke of Auſtria was to have a Devnpe: 
third for his ſhare. "The emperor required further, that this He requires _ 
ſum ſhould be brought into Germany at Richard's peril and _-_ beruat 
charge, To theſe hard terms he added, that Richard ſhould I - women 
releaſe the emperor of Cyprus and his daughter, and give 
his neice Eleanor of Bretagne, in marriage to the duke of Hoved. 
Auftria's eldeſt fon. Some ſay, the emperor, not content ?: 774» 
with theſe advantages, obliged Richard to make him an ab- 
ſolute reſignation of the kingdom of England, which how- 
ever he preſently reinveſted him with, to hold of him by 
the annual tribute of five thouſand pounds ſterling. Indeed, 
this fact cannot be ſaid to be altogether improbable, conſt- 
dering Richard's ſad ſtate, However, it is hardly credible, 
that prince, , though a priſoner, could be brought to ſo 
unworthy an action, Beſides, we do not find the emperor 
ever formed any pretenſion upon England, by virtue of this 
pretended reſignation, Therefore, the ſame hiſtorians which 


© In thecolletion of the publick afts, upon' ſeveral accounts, particularly for 
t. I. p, 71, there is a letter from the being dated in the year of the pontifi- 
old man of the mountain to the duke of cate of the pope. Rapin, See it in 
Auſtria, wherein he owns himſelf the Brompton, p. 1252. Diceto, 'p. 689. 
#uthor' of the marquis's murder : but - Hemingford, p, 544s : 
Lac authority of thas letter is doubtful 


Bb3 relate 


| THE BIT ORHT --:+ 
1193. relate this particular, add, that Henry before his death, 
—) renounced all right to England, 'To make the thing more 
Theemperor probable, the emperor's donation of the kingdom of Arles t 
mares nim Richard is urged and pretended to be in return for the (0. 
of Arles, Vereignty of England, - But it is this that makes it preſumed 
 Hoyed, Richard's homage for that . kingdom, given him by the wIL 
| Peror, is confounded with the homage for England, Anq 
AR. Pub, indeed. it appears from the collection of the publick a&x 
t. I. p. 81, that Henry conferred the title of king of Arles on Richard, 
$3. | who no doubt, did him homage for that imaginary king. 

| dom, which the emperors had not enjoyed for many years, 

Money.for. As ſoon as the treaty was ſigned, Richard fent word of it 
the king's to the queen his mother, deſiring her to uſe all poſlible 
gz means ſpeedily to raiſe the money for his ranfom. This was 
England, no inconliderable ſum at that time in England. Richard him- 
—_ ſelf, when he went to the Holy Land, almolit drained the 
M. Paris, Kingdom of all the coin. Befides, the croiflees alſo carried 
away large ſums. For that reaſon, it was no eaſy matter to 
Hoved, ſupply this new expence. However, by the zeal of the juſt. 
ciaries means were found to raiſe a hundred thoufand marks, 
by taxes ©, and by borrowing one year's wool of the abbeys 
_ of the Ciſtercians and religious houſes of the order of Sem- 
pringham. To this was added the plate belonging to the 
churches, upon the queen's promiſe to reſtore it, after the 

| king's return f. me 336 TILED. 
T194, Whilſt the Engliſh were employed in raifing the king's 
G—Þ ranſom, Philip and John tried to break his agreement with 
Philipand the emperor. As ſoon as, Philip heard of it, he fent John 
CO word, to look to hi:zelf, ſince the devil was like to get 
Richard de- looſe, The news threw the prince into great conſternation, 
tainedin He ſaw all his hapes vaniſh, and himſelt upon he point. of 
Gere falling into the hands of a juſtly incenſed brother, without 
Hoved, knowing how. to divert the terrible blow. In this perplexity, 


Brompt. | | ; He Gif with 
yk _ Sie he had no other remedy but to unite ſtill more ewes 


© Hoveden ſays, every knight's fee the authority of the great council & 
| was taxed twenty ſhillings; and all, the kingdom. Diceto, 'Tyrel, The mo- 
as.well clergy as laity, gave one fourth ney, as it was raifeq, was depoſited in 
part,,and ſome clergymen even the tenth the hands of the'archbiſhop of Canter- 
of their revenues this year, befides part bury, the biſhop of London, Willam, 
of their moveable goods : and theclergy earlof Arundel, Hamelin, earl of War- 
moreover gave all the go!d and filver in ren, and the mayor of London. Hoved, 
their churches. The ſame was done in William, king of Scotland, paid two 
the king's foreign . dominions. Hoved, thouſand marks towards the king! 
Mr. Fyrel obferyes, that this tax was rauſom, Chr, Mailros, 


not impoſed, by the king's prerogative;  Ff It was reſtored afterwards. See Ho- 


for, as R, Diceto relates, all this money ved, p, 753, 
was raiſed aſſeaſu communi, that 15, by p hilip 
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wilip, and endeavour, with his help, to break Richard's 71194. 
-ifures for his deliverance, As thele two princes had one nin 
\mmon_ intereſt, they agreed to act together to engage the 

nyeror by advantageous offers, to detain Richard in priſon, | 

The biſhop of Beauvais was again commilſoned to make They make 
enry the tollowing propoſals : that provided he would: pro- offers to tek 
ſe to detain Richard till Michaelmas, Philip would pay him Broimpt. 
jown fifty thouſand, and John thirty thouſand, marks ; that Hovea. 
fer that term, they would return him monthly one thouſand A»: Burton, 
round ſterling, as long as Richard was kept priſoner : that in ; 
iſe he would deliver him into their hands, they would pay 

he whole ranſom of a hundred and fifty thouſand marks, 

[a fine, if he refufed this offer, the ambaſſador was ordered 

to tender him the ſame ſum, to keep him priſoner one year. 

Theſe offers had ſuch an effet on the covetous' emperor, Henry puts 
that he deferred the king's deliverance till the next diet, off the 
which was to meet at Spires in'a few months, though Elea- £285 4t- 
nor was come to Worms with a hundred thouſand marks, Hoved. 

and hoſtages for the payment of the reſt, It is eaſy to gueſts Bromet- 
Richard's conſternation, when he heard this unwelcome ** iO” 
news, He was not ignorant of his brother's endeavours to 

ſeize his crown, and was ſatisfied, Philip would employ all 

his forces to ſupport him in his unjuit deſigns, On the 

other nand, he too well knew the emperor's temper, to 

hope to ſoften .a heart that was a ſtranger to all generous 
ſentiments, In this melancholy ſtate, believing himſelf 

entirely ruined, the time he paſſed till the diet, was the 

heavieſt and moſt grievous of his life, He was very juſtly 

alarmed, for the emperor had actually determined to comply 

with the king of France, and ſacrifice his honour to ſordid 

intereſt,” The Giet being aſſembled at Spires in February, He endea- 
the emperor addreſſed himſelf to the German princes jn terms yours to e=. 
plainly importing, he made no account of his agreement with OC. -- 
the king of England, Surprifed at this proceeding, they in valh. 
could not forbear telling him their thoughts, They ſtrongly Hoved. 
repreſented to him, that being themlelves pledges of the "PP 
treaty, they could not in honour ſee it violated, and even 

intimated he ſhould not break it with impunity, Whether x;1..r4 6 
Henry ſtood im fear of their threats, or ſhame made ſome fer at li- 
impreſſion on his mind, he was prevailed with. to ſet his - Hp 
priſoner free, ypon receiving the hundred thouſand marks, Divide. 
and hoſtages for the filty thouſand that were unpaid. Rich- M Wek 
ard was no ſooner at liberty, but he inſtantly left Germany, | 
and repaired to the Low Countries, ſtaying by the way 'no 

anger than was abſolutely necelſlary. . This ſpeed was re- 

OR | bd 4 | quiſite, 
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1194. qQuiſite ; for Henry repenting of his releaſe, ſent after him 
Ly ſeize him, but it was too late. As ſoon as he came to An, 


Brompt, 
He arrives 
in Engla nd, 
R. Diceto. 


Proceedings 


_ of the em-. 
peror an 
duke of 


Avuftria, re- Richard to ſatisfy him, ſent Baldwin of Bethune, one of the 
lating to the | 


reſt of the 
Ranſom. 
Hoved. 
Brompt. 
Heming- 
ford, 
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twerp, he embarked for England, and ſafely arrived at Sand. 
wich, on the 20th of March, 1194, after a four years 4. 
ſence, fifteen months whereof he had paſled in priſon, 

Before I finiſh what relates to Richard's impriſonment 
ſhall add here what paſled about the payment of the refidu 
of his ranſom. The emperor, after frequently foliciti 


hoſtages, to let him know, he would come upon thoſe 
had it his power, if the treaty of Haguenau was nat ſpeedij mi 
executed, | Richard, who knew by experience the cul Ml . 


temper of that prince, forthwith ſent back Baldwin with the * 


princeſs Eleanor, that the ſtipulated marriage might be co. 4 
ſummated, till the reſt of the ranſom was paid, In all y. 
pearance, the emperor had taken for himſelf the hundre ſt 
thouſand marks, and turned over the debt to the duke b 
Auſtria, Be this as it will, Eleanor and Baldwin found, 


; upon their arrival at Vienna, that the duke was dead of 1 : 


fall from his horſe. Before he reſigned his laſt breath, he 


| made his will, wherei he ordered the king of England 


Hoved. 
P* 773 


| for the king of England, he wiſhed to be reconciled to hin, 


Richard re- 
duces his 
brother's 
party. 
M. Paris, 
Hoved, 


- finding he: had no great inclination for the princeſs of Þr6 


» of joy and affeftion, which made him forget all the diſgracs 


hoſtages to be releaſed, coniefiing, ke had unjuſtly detained 
him, and could not in conſcience demand a ranſom, Net 
withſtanding this expreſs order, the prince, his ſon, who ſuc- 
ceeded him, would have detained the hoſtages, had not th 
biſhops oppoſed it. They declared, they would not pernit 
his father's corpſe to be buried, till his laſt will was perform- 
ed. Thepope likewiſe ſent him a letter, telling him, he hat 
ordered the archbiſhop of Saltzburg, to excommunicate hin, 
if he deferred: any longer the execution of his father's wil. 
Induced by' theſe menaces, he releaſed the hoſtages, and 


tagne, ſent her back alſo to England. As for the empero, 
his difference with the pope, and the war he was meditating 
againſt: France, making him ſenſible he might have occalol 


To that purpoſe, he ſent a biſhop to beg his pardon, and 
aſſure him, that he intended to reſtore what had been extorted 
from him. But he died ſhorily after at Meſſina, before it 
performed his promiſe. ; _ | GE 
Richard was received by his ſubje&ts with demonfiration 


he had ſuffered during his captivity, His firſt care was iv 
diſcharge his vow, to offer to God the rich ſtandard of Cy- 
prus, in St, Edmund's church, Which done, be marche 
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to reduce ſome caſtles ſtill in the hands of. John's adherents, 1194. 
of which Nottingham caſtle only held. out a fiege of ſome days. nnmgnmed 
Mean time, he ordered the prince his brother, who was re- Neubrig. 
tired to France, to be ſummoned to: appear within forty yay 
Jays, and anſwer the accuſations exhibited againſt him, John John cited 
not appearing within the time limited, the king cauſed a ſen- _ Car 
tence to be paſſed againſt him, confiſcating all his lands, and 14,,.q. 
declaring him incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, \  Brompt, 
| This affair being ended, Richard was crowned again, for Richard is 
fear his impriſonment mjght have raiſed any ſcruples in the owned 


minds of his ſubjets. William, King of Scotland, afliſted Frompt. 

at the folemnity, and carried the ſword of ſtate before the Hoved. 

king *, This difference, and his conſtant attachment to P: 737+ 

Richard, whilſt a captive, entirely gained him the affeiion | 

of that prince, who gave him all poſhble marks of his friend- 

ſhip. Indeed, he did not think fit to reſign him Northum- 

berland, the poſſeſſion whereof he earneſtly demanded, up- 

on a dubious title that was even renounced by his predeceſ- ga pu. 

ſor. However, to ſoften, in ſome meaſure, this refuſal, he t. I. p. 87» 

oranted him a charter of certain honours and privileges to be 

enjoyed by the kings of Scotland, whenever they came into 

England *, LOS _ 
Richard, was too much bent upon being revenged of the 1, 

| king of France, to deny himſelf any longer that fatisfation. 
The forgiveneſs of injuries is a virtue too rarely among men, Richard pre- 

to be met with in a prince who was none of the moſt ſcupu- pares for a 

 Jous in point of religion. To execute this deſign, he want- pc. 

ed a powerful army, which could be neither raiſed nor main- Heming- 

tained without an extraordinary charge. His kingdom, al- ford- 

ready drained, was but little able to furniſh him with the 343; means 

neceſlary ſupplies. However, money muſt be had at any toraiſe 

rate, and for that purpoſe, divers not very honourable ways X77 

and means were uſed. In the firſt place, he revoked all the M. Paris, 

| alienations of the crown lands made before his departure to $5; 
the Holy Land. His pretence for ſo doing, was, that the 

| purchaſers had ſufficiently reimburſed themſelves, out of the 

| profits of the eſtates, though they had enjoyed thent but a 

very few years. . He uſed alſo another, and no leſs unlawful 

| Means, to fill his empty coffers. The great ſeal, -which he 


-- 


$ He did this ay earl of Huntingdon, thirty whilſt they aid ; and alſo twelw 
ayes. | FESt | loaves of fine bread, twelve of the king 

? They were to þe conduCted by the fimnel, with four gallons of the beſt, 
ſheriffs of every county, from Berwick and eight of the ordinary wine, &c. 
Fe the court, and allowed a hundred See At. Pub. vol. I. p, 78. This was 
ullings a day, during the journey, and ſettled by a parliamemt, Hoved. . 


I carried 
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1195, Carried with him, being loſt during his voyage, he orgeres 
L—— another to be made, and obliged all thoſe that had any pa. 
tents or commiſſions under the old, to have them red 
P- 74% under the new ſeal. His ſole aim was, to extort money from 
I priyate perſons for renewing their charters. Theſe two me. 
Hoved: thods-not appearing ſufficient, he invented: two more. The 
R, Diceto: firſt was, to prohibit-tournaments, and then grant the nobility 
a licenſe to hold; or. be preſent-at them, upon payment of ; 
Hoyed., certain ſum, in proportion to their rank *. "The ſecond wa; 
| to reftore to: his favour his natural brother Geoffrey, and 
permit him to enjoy the archbiſhoprick of York, The hj. 
ſhop of Coventry, a zealous friend of prince John, and like 
him condemned, received alfo the ſame favour. But it | 
Geoffrey two thouſand marks, and the biſhop purchaſed his 

Phio oe Pardon with a preſent of five thouſand, 
the far. of All. the forces Richard deſigned againſt France, being rex. 
him, and dy, news was brought him, as he ſat at table, that Phi 
_— was befieging Verneuil. His indignation to be thus prevent. 
Brompt, ©d, tranſported: him ſo, that he ſwore, he would not turn hi 
Walfing. face, till he had joined: his enemies, To keep his oath, he 
Say cauſed part of the wall of the room to be pulled down, and 
' going out through the opening, embarked immediately with 
Richarzg His. troops which waited for him on the ſea fide, and ſafely ar- 
makeshim rived in Normandy. Upon his approach, Philip raiſed the 
rails. the liege, juft as he was going to take the city. Some ſay, he 
HewinaL was forced to it by his army, which, being ſeized by x 
pannick, took to flight, leaving the tents and baggage in the 

camp. | 
bom time after, Richard being at Roan, the queen his 
Hoved. mother introduced prince John, who, throwing himſelf at his 
| An. Burt, feet, begged his pardon. The king received him civilly, as 
. he had promifed the queen, but however intimated to him 
| p. 1262, he was not ſatisfied of the ſincerity of his repentance. 1 for- 
give you, (ſays he, raifing him up) and with I could as e& 
Contino,. Ty forget your offences, as you will my pardon. 

tion of tle TI hall not undertake to relate the particulars of the war 
war. Which was Carried on by the two contending monarchs, 
Hoved. They are not material enough to deſerve inſiſting upon. | 
F. 94:6 -fhall content myſelf with obferving that the war laſted te 
| 3 9e years, and was often interrupted by truces, conſtantly bro- 
Brompt. ken by both parties, without any poſſibility of knowing 
M, Weſt. which fide is to be blamed. The hiſtorians of the two n4- 
tions were ſo bent upon vindicating their reſpeRtive Kings, 


two. 


i An carl twenty marks, baron ten, and 2 knight four, if without land, 
Ks EN, that 
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it is eaſy to ſee, both were too much ſwayed by their in- 1195-6, 
nations or prejudices, Be this 2s it will, the: two princes Gyn 
«& with frequent occaſions in this war to ſignalize their con- 

& and courage. But 2s the various ſucceſs of their| arms 

zhoned the continuation of the war, they may both be. 

4 to loſe more by it than they gained, Philip, among Philip loſes 
hers, ſuffered an irreparable damage, in the loſs of all the thc _— 
cient records of the crown, which were taken witlt all his gen 
zooage, in, an ation near Blois. It was cuſtomary then for Hor. 

e king to carry with him where eyer he went, the archieves 

f the kingdom. Mezerai laments the Toſs France ſuſtain- 

j on that occaſion, and the notable prejudice the hiſtory of 

at kingdom received, with reſpect to the events before that 

gagement, W.< | 

The advantages the two kings obtained over each other A truce be- 
ot being very conſiderable, they agreed at length upon a 90g 
uce, in order to a peace. Some ſay, Philip: propoſed to Bored. 
chard, to decide their quarrel by five combatants on each R. Diceto. 
le, and that Richard conſerited to' it, provided the two & 97®: 

P | \ Bo R rom pt. 
ings were to be of the number. If this be true, which m1, vos, 
wever is queſtionable, the propoſal, very probably, was 

ot ſerious. Thus much is certain, many endeavours were Hoved. 

ed to bring the two monarchs to a peace, to which it was #rompt- 
cieved, an interview might conduce, But after ſeveral 
onferences, they parted without any determination. | 
At one of theſe conferences, the princeſs Alice was re- Princeſs 
ored to the king her brother, who gave her in martiage to Alice re- 
he ear] of Ponthieu, Upon going to the Holy Land, Rich- 60-tng = 
d had committed her to the cuſtody of the ſenefchal of Hoved.. 
ormandy, who had refuſed to deliver her without his maſ- 

r's expreſs order, though Philip had often demanded her. | 
At the ſame time Yawant k fiſter to Richard, and wi- The qucen 
ow of the king of Sicily, married the earl of Tholouſe, 0fY., 
he obtained of the king her brother, an entire reſignation of ry of 
| right and title, as heir of the houſe of Poicticrs, to the Tholouſe, 
arldom of Tholouſe. LN | rompt. 
It happened, during this war, that Philip de Dreux, bi- Biſhop of 
op of Beauvais, a near relation of che king of France, be- Beauvais 


gin a battle, was taken priſoner by the Engliſh. His qua- _ pile 


& She and queen Berenguella, leav- *barked for Marſeilles, from whence 
| the Holy Land a little before the they came to Poiftiers. It does not 
% Ow at we ip. Faw ww appear that Berenguella, Richard's 

raid fix months for fear of the queen, ey e into England, Hos» 
Mperox, they went to Genoa, and em- To FFT mM OY TY | 


lity, 
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1195-6. lity, character, but wma ſome injurious expreſſions i0 

L——/) ſpeaking of Richard, occaſioned his ranſom to be et at 6 

Hoved, high.a rate, that he applied to the pope for his proteRiq 

—nnmang His holineſs ſtrongly interceded for his dearly beloved ſon, x 

 M.Weft, he called him, in a letter to the king in his behalf, Rich 

M, Paris, ard, in anſwer, ſent the biſhop's armour, all bloody & i 
was, and aſked him, whether he knew his ſon's coat ? this cley 
evidence of the warlike temper of the biſhop, cauſed the | 
pope to deſiſt from his ſolicitations, and to ſay, ſince he ha 
quitted the warfare of Chriſt, for that of the world, it wx 
but juſt, he ſhould ſuffer the conſequences of fo ill a choice, 
Upon this anſwer, the biſhop deſpairing of aſliſtance fron 
Rome, compounded for his ranſom, which was ſet at tw 
thouſand marks !. | 
In the account hiſtorians give of this war, the Frend 
magnify the advantages gained by Philip, and lightly pak 

EFrored, Over his loſſes. The Engliſh, on the contrary, taking little 

M. Paris. notice of ſeveral engagements, where tle others pretend 

tang Richard was worſted, extol his great ſucceſs. Among other 

"P* advantages, they magnify a victory obtained over his enemy 
between Courcelles and Gifors, which the French flighty 

A vifory of Mention, as an event of little importance. They fay, Phily 

Richard's. advancing with five hundred horſe to view the enemy, wa 

_ like to be ſurrounded, and forced to retreat to Gifors with 

Howe, fome precipitation. They add, the bridge of that city falling 

M. Paris. down under him, he was in danger of lofing his life by that 

| accident. It is certain, however, Richard ſent to England 

AA. Pub. a letter concerning that action, now to be ſeen in the col- 

e. 1. p- 96. Jecion of the publick a&ts, wherein he boaſts of gaining tha 

M. Paris, ; ; D_ 

Ds day-a glorious victory. "That prince, very probably, would 
not have. expreſied himſelt thus, had he only routed fit 
hundred horſe. Some Engliſh hiſtorians even affirm that, 
on occaſion of this victory, Richard added to the arms dl 
England, the motto, Dieu et mon droit. But ] can hardly 
believe this motto to be ſo ancient, or ta owe its original 1 

| that event. | | | 

ung yeU® The forces of the two kings were too much upon an equ# 

Hoved, Ility, for either to hope to make any great progreſs in the 

M. Paris. war. After having ſufficiently tired one another, and found 

Browpt. (hat al} their advantages amounted only to the taking ſont 
paultry towns, which very often were retaken immediatel!) 


1 Neubrigienſis ſays, he was uſed thus many irons as an aſs could bear, 2s he 
by the king, for having incenſed the ſaid himſelf to thotc that 1ntergeort 
emperor againſt him whilſt in durance, for the biſhop, 


who cavicd him to be loaded with as the 
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they gladly embraced the opportunity which offered to put an 1195-6. 
honourable end to the war: and that was by yielding to the Comypmns 
ope's exhortations, who ſent his legate into France, to per- _ - ay | 
juade them to a peace, "The pope's aim was to engage them Botbot. 
:n a freſh cruſade, for the recovery of Jeruſalem. But they KR, Diccto, 
were both too much diſcouraged by the firſt, to have any 
thoughts of a ſecond expedition. The legate's arrival, how- 
ever, had a good effect, as it procured between the two 
monarchs a truce for five years, which put ſome ſtop to the 
calamities, their ſubjets groaned under. This truce was 
concluded at a conference, where it was agreed, each ſhould 
remain in poſſeſſion of what was in his hands. | 

At this conference, Philip, feigning to eſpouſe the intereſts Philip tries 
of Richard, ſhewed him ſome papers, whereby his brother pe nw 
prince John, appeared to have ill deſigns againſt him. Rich- ance with 
ard, too haſtily giving credit to him, diſpoſſeſied his brother race Jenn, 
once more of all he had been reſtored to, But John openly joe 
vindicated himſelf, in ſending to the court of France two Hoved. 
knights, who offered to maintain by arms, that the prince 
was falſely accuſed. Philip not thinking fit to accept of the Ann. Burt, 
challenge, Richard perceived his brother's innocence, and 
reſtored him to his eſtates. | | 

Whilſt Richard was employed in France, the city of Lon- A edition at 
don was on a fudden in great danger, by a ſedition raiſed by London. 
one William Fitzoſbern, commonly called William Long- 2, 
beard, from the great length of his beard, This daring and ſedi- Knighton. 
tious man, by affecting continually to be an advocate for the Prompt. 
poor and meaneſt of the people, had gained the hearts of the xj, paw. 
populace, who held him in extreme veneration. He made 
vle of this advantage to raife a ſedition in the city, on ac- 
count of -a tax, the burden of which, according to him, 
would wholly fall on the poor. Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who was- then the juſticiary, could not appeaſe the 
tumult, without cauſing the principal citizens to take to 
their arms. Longbeard, finding himſelf hard preſſed, fled 
to the church of St, Mary le Bow, were he was ſeized, and 
aiterwards hanged in chains with nine of his accomplices ®, 


_ Richard's 


w His body being flolet away, agd _ ſvint. Diceto.——About this time lived 
buried, his followers pretended fit alſo the famous Robin Hoad, with his 
miracles were wrought at his grave; but companion Lirtle John, who are faid 
guards being'ſet at the place, and thoſe to infeft Yorkſhire with their robberies. 
that came thither to pray, ſoundly - Some will have him to have been of a 
braten for their pains, the cheat was great family, and reduced to that courſe 
ſeen through, and people quickly left of life by riotous living. He never hurt- 
of their devotions to the pretended ed eicher man or woman, ſpared the 
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-tt95+6. Richard's late truce with France, .gave him Opportunity 
LL.» going-to'England, and enjoying ſome repoſe, after al] his 
Mes ——_ tigues,' fince his firſt acceflion to the crown. His pref 
Rick's was moreover neceflary in England, to reform divers abul 
Ggeath, crept in duting his. abſence. "This was. what he reſolve, 
Hoved. do, but an-unexpected accident obſtructed his deſion, | 
hg te Limoſin gemleman, -finding -in his eſtate a treaſure, wi 
. Paris, ) O ure, which 
Knighton: had: been'-hid there for many ages, the king, pretended, x 
was found in a country of which he had the ſovereignty 

it belonged to him. The gentleman was willing to ©. 

ponnd 'the- matter, by giving him part, but findins þ 

would have the whole, applied to Vidomar, viſcount of 1; 
"mores, for- protetion, who ſheltered him in his caſtle , 

| Chaluz, Richard, who was not uſed to rheet with oppyj 

tion from his inferiors, marched into le Limoſin, to beſiegets 

caſtle where the gentleman had taken refuge. When þ 

| came nigh the place, he went round it, in order to viewit 
Richard be. But approaching too near, one: Bertram [Gordon] an ache, 
fieges Cha- WNO was upon the walls, ſhot him with an arrow in th 
Iz, and is ſhoulder, cloſe to his neck ®. The wound in itſelf was ng 
an" mortal, but made ſo by the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon thi 
Brompton, dreſſed it. It is ſaid, the king himſelf by his intemperanc 
| Knighton, helped to inflame it. Be this as it will, the wound gar 
onda greened, and he died of it the eleventh day ?, after endurin 
- his wornd, great miſery, The caſtle being taken whilft he was yet ali, 
Hoved, and the perfor that wounded him brought into. his preſence 
he aſted him the reaſon why he ſought his life. Bertram 

plied with an aſtoniſhing boldneſs, it was in revenge of hi 

father and brother, ſlain by the king's own hand ; and adceg 

he gave God thanks for having ſo well ſucceeded, and wa 

ready to undergo with pleaſure the moſt grievous torments 


{ince he was ſo fortunate as to free the world from ſuch ati: 


poor, and robbe1 only the rich. Pro- . Hoveden ſays, it was Vidomar hink 
clamation being iiTucd out againſt him, that found it in his own eſtate, p- 796 
he fell ck at the nunnery of Berkely, © Diceto ſays, the perſon who out 
and, defiring to þ2 let blood, was betray- ed him was named Peter Bazil, p. 7% 
cd, and bled to death, —In 1197, and Geryaſe, that it was on? John Ny 
king Richard, gave Richard biſhop of braz, He ſays moreover, that by 
Durham, leave to coin money in that was wounded not at Chaluz, but att - 
city. The ſame year there was a great fiege of a caſtle in Angouleime, name 
famine, and mortality thro:ghout Eng- Nantrum, p. 1628, Walt, Heaney 
land. During the tamine, King Ri- ford makes Richard to have been w_ 
chard finding ſhips at St. Valeri, full of ed near the caftle of Galliard which . 
corn, exported from England, he or- had lately built in the iſle of 3% 
dered all the people belonging to thoſe The king of France having _—_ 
veſſels to be hanged. . Hoved, caſtle, king Richard went to retake 


n The country of Limoſin was held and; there received his death's wound. 
of the dutchy of Guienne, Rapin, P Hedied April 6. Browp? 
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t Though ſuch an anſwer was 'very like to-exaſperate ..z396. 
te king, be dyieg prince forgave him, and ordeted-him\toiGC 
be ſet at liberty, with a preſent of a hundred ſhillings 4. But 2 IN 
immediately after the king's death, Marchad, 'genieral-of \the va 
Flemings, cauſed the miſerable wretth to be fleaed alive. 
Before he died, Richard made his will, leaving-is-king-»He makes 
4om with all his other dominions 'and three: parts --in-four-of Jobn his 
his money to his brother John, reſerving the reſt for' the: 340000. 
noor and his domefticks. He had formerly at Meſlina' fet= 
led matters otherwiſe and made his nephew Arthur duke 
of Bretagne his heir. This appears in his letter from'thenee 
to the pope, now to be ſeen in the collechion of the -pubhek 
zas, But probably, the fear of raiſing commotions'1n' His. , , p,,. 
dominions made him alter his mind. Indeed there: could «, 1, p. 68, 
be no other reaſon to induce him to' favour his: brother, 
whom he had no cauſe to Jove, to the prefudice of: his-ne- 
phew, whoſe title was no lefs juſt than' prince John's. ' Ini prompt. 
his laſt will he ordered his body to be interred at Fonte-M. Weſt. 
vraud, at the feet of his father, to teſtify his ſorrow for the. ORR. | 
many uneaſinefſes he created him during his life, His heart 
was to be carried to Roan, for a teſtimony of his afteaion to the 
Normans. But his bowels he ordered to be ſent into Poic- 
tou, deſigning to ſhew by that his little eſteem for the Poic- 
tevins, with whom he was diſpleaſed. He left only a natu- 
ral ſon called Philip, to whom he bequeathed the lordſhip: of 
Cognac in the dutchy of Guienne *. 
Such was the lffe and death of this valiant prince, ' who, p;chara's 
for the greatneſs of his courage, was ſurnamed Caur-de-Lion. charaRter. 
After commending his valour, or rather fierceneſs, in vain Sm if. 
do we ſeek in him any other virtue to afford matter for pane- 
y or pane 
gyrick, "They that praiſe him for his bounty and magnifi- 
cence, do not conſider, if he was liberal and ſplendid, it 


, 1 King Richard ordered all the per- the. Sicilians ; his conqueſt of Cyprus ; 
10NS 1n 1t to be hanged, except he that the ſinking-of the great Galeaſs of the 
had wounded him, Knighton, 2413 Saracens; (which he met as he was 

" At Fontevraud, where' his body failing from Cyprus to the Holy Land;) 
Was interred with a gilt image, were the taking of the Babylon caravan; and 


theſe ſix verſes written in gold letters, the defending of Joppa againſt the infi- 
containing his greateſt and moſt glori- dels, 
93 achievements : as his victory over 


Scribitur hoc tumulo, rex auree, Jlaus tuas tota | 
Aurea, 'materiz conveniente nota. ba £2 
| Lavs tua prima fuit Siculi, Cyprus altera, Dromo 
Tertia, Carvana quarta, ſuprenia Joppe. 
 Supprefſi Siculi, Cyprus peffundata, 'Dromo 
Merſns, Carvana capta, retenta Joppe. 
; Camd, Rem. Þ. 35%, 
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1196. 


| Hoved., 
P+ 759e 


were commonly called his three daughters, he replied jelt- 
ingly, that it was his delign, and to that end he reſolved to 


Remarks on 
the uſe of 
the croſs- 
bow. 
Brompt. 
p- 12.78, 


1 queſtion whether this remark is built on a good foundation. 


was at the expence of his ſubjeAs, from whom he extojted 
ſeveral large ſums by unjuſtifable means, But, on the other 
hand, we find in him many vices, and ſome of the mo$# 
enormous. His rebellion againſt his own father is a blemiſh 
which may juſtly be caſt on his memory, It is even apparent, 
God was pleaſed to puniſh him for it, by a continual ſcene 
of troubles during his ten years reign, and particularly by a 
fifteen months captivity. We find likewiſe in this prince an | 
inſatiable love of money, which proved the cauſe of his 
death; a pride, which made him look upon his equals with 
contempt, and his inferiors as ſlaves. In fine, if what cer- 
tain hiſtorians ſay of him be true, an unbridled luſt hurried 
him not only to neglect the queen his wife, in order to 
abandon himſelf to an infamous debauchery, but even to 
ſins againſt nature. It is affirmed, a poor hermit took the 
freedom to upbraid him with that deteſtable crime before his 
whole court, and conjure him, in the name of God, to re- 
flet on the deſtruftion of Sodom. Be this, as it will, all 
thoſe that have writ his life agree, that pride, avarice, and 
Juſt were his three reigning vices. It is faid, that being one 
day admoniſhed by Fulk, curate of Nevilly *, a man fa- 
mous for his zeal, to throw off theſe wicked habits, which 


give the firſt to the templars, the ſecond to the monks, and 
the third to the biſhops. 7 

Richard was tall and well made. His eyes were blue, 
and ſparkling, and his hair of a bright yellow, inclining to 
red, It may be ſaid that England, where he never was a- 
bove eight months, during his whole reign, which laſted 
near ten years, was very unhappy under his government, 
He loaded bis ſubjects with frequent impoſitions and exceffive 
taxes. And yet no other benefit accrued to the people for | 
theſe prodigious ſums, but a little glory for their king, with 


lp, 


which however they were ſatisfied, as redounding to the ho- 
nour of the nation, ES. ne 6 

It is remarked, as a thing deſerving particular notice, that 
this prince, who reſtored the uſe of the croſs-bow, received 
his death's wound from that inſtrument, as if heaven intended | 
to puniſh him for reviving that diabolical invention. But | 


We have obſerved the Engliſh made uſe of the crofs bow in 
the conqueſt. of Ireland, in the reign of Henry 1I. and it 's 


s He is ſaid by Brompton to have the archbiſhop of Roan, and to have 
alſo received the ſame admonition from returned the ſame anſwer. | 


not 
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OF ENGLAN D. 


t likely they ſhould diſcontinue it, in the few years that 


re fince palled 


Richard was the firſt kino of England, who carried in his 
eld three lions paſſant, wherein he was imitated by his 


:ceflors ©, 


During this reidn, the city of London began to put on 


new face with reſpect to its government *®, and was divid- 


| See the great ſeals of each king 
Sandford and Speed, It does not 
ar that the Norman kings of Eng- 
d, Richard's predeceffors, bore any 
ne, at leaſt ſuch as are aſcribed to 
m. This 1s afteſted by a learned 
iquarv» © I cannot find {fays he) 
ather by monuments, coins, ſeals, or 
ny cotemporary author, that ſuch 
arms 2s are aſtigned to our three 
Norman kings, were in vie - with 
theſe ſeveral princes, but that fol- 
owing ages did align or fix them 
up9n the Norman line, to diſtinguiſh 
it from the ſucceeding Plantazenets, 
that did bear Gules, three Lions, 
pſſant, gardant, Or.” Sandiord, 
\, hift, p. I. In or about this 
ie, coats of arms came alſo to be he- 
tary in families : they owe their 0- 


in to the badges, which people paint-- 


for diftintion ſake, upon their 
elds, or coats of armour, in thoſe 
d expeditions In the eaſt, called the 
fades. See Dupdale's preface to 
ton, vol, I. p. 4+ col. 2. 'Tyrrel's 
t, of England, vol, 2, p. 36. Spel- 
n Aſpilogia, &c. 

In the firſt year of king Richard, 
bg, the citizens of London obtained 
be governed by two bailiffs, or the- 
%; and alſo to have a mayor to be 
ar principal governor. The two firſt 
ffs or ſherifie, were Henry Corn- 
l, and Richard Raynere z and the 
t maycr was Henry Fitzalwin, who 
Mnued mayor above twenty-four 
ns, See Stow's ſurvey, vol. 2, book 
. 100, &c, 

The next great branch of the re- 
we was, V. fines, oblatas, and a- 
Xclaments of many kinds, in. civil 
d ciminal caſes, and for the foreſt, 
S lurprifing to fee, kow numerous 
* fines ang amerciaments, apptaring 
m the revenue coils of the ancient 
ue, were, As to fines for the tore, 
Ver, il. 


there are numberieſs in! 


ed 


it- ſuffices to obſerve, that, by the re- 
venue rolls of Henry il. and Richard 
I. and king John, an ample revenue 
was raiſed, by trepaſſes, deiaults, pur-- 
preſtures, &c, As to the fines 1n Ct- 
vil and criminal caſes, they may be 
reduced to theſe three general heads z 
fines for liberties, fines 1n law  pro- 
ceedings, and fines of a . mixt nature, 
But firſt it may be obſerved, after a 
fine was preferred and accepted, if the 
party could not have the thing for 
which he fined, he was then acquit- 
ted of the fine, in ſuch hike wordss 
ſed non debet inde {ammonert quia 
non habuit reQum nec habere potuit, 
However, a tmall fine was fometimes 
paid for ſuch acquittal, When the 


- party obtained the thing for which he 


fined, he was wont to have the king's 
charter made to him. It the party 
fining, failed in _pavment of his fines 
he could not have his charter tor the 
thing Gefired. When a fine was pre- 
terred and refuſed, it the party oiter- 
ed an addition, 1t was called cremen- 
tura finis, 1. As for fines of the firſt 


fort, for grants and confirmations of 


liberties, tranchiles, and exemptions, 


ftances on the 
revenue -rols.; - .-2. Tie tings in law 
proceedings were lkowie very numer. 
ous, and broucht. in a very confidera- 
ble -revenne, - The tevercl -inftances 
may be reduced to theſe heads: fines 
to have juſtice: and ralit, tines for 
writs, pleas, tnals, and jutgments ; 
fines {cr expedition, or ſneeding iheir 
richt. bines for fiopping, or delay of 
pleas, triais, and judgments. -S0m3e 
times the parties htigant. preferred the 
CIOWDB A. CCILann. portion: out -of the 
debts v-Rich they recovered... ome pre- 
ferred halt, others a fourth, or iome @= 
ther propertional part, 1h order to have 
cr TeEcover the lame. at law. tiere we 
may ice the occalion of this clanie in 
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TRE HISTORY 


ed into ſeveral corporations or ſocieties, or as they are called 
Conn at preſent companies. 


king John's and Henry III.'s magna 
charta, viz. null vendemus, nulli ne- 
gabimus, aut differemus, rectum vel 
juſtitiam, By means of this clauſe, 
exceſſive fines to have juſtice were mo- 


derated, and actual denial of right and 


delaying of it, which before, upon pay- 
ing of moncy or fines, uſed to be prac- 
tiſed, were guitetaken' away, or by de- 
grees brought into diſuſe. Moderate 
fines for having juſtice were conſtantly 
paid, as well after the great charter as 
before. 43. Fines of a mixt nature. 
Many fines were made for leave to hold 
or quit certain offices or bailywicks. 
For licences of divers kinds, efpecially 
to marry, or not to be compelled to mar- 
ry, &c. Many fines were made rela- 


ting to trade or merchandiſe, with its 


zncidents. Hither alſo refer the fines 
and diſmes, paid by merchants upon 
| ſeveral occaſions, of which hereafter. 
Beſides theſe »fines for licences, there 
were others, that may be called miſf- 
celJaneous, as being of divers ſorts: as 
for the concord of a duel, for opening 
2 mine, &c. There were alſo fines 
for the king's favour, and that he 
would remit His diſpleaſure, For the 
king's protection and aid. To obtain 
his mediation or interpoſal in men's 


atfairs. To have ſeizin or reſtitution - 


of their lands or chattels, and that 


men might not be difſeized. Fines. 


were made that men might be diſ- 
charged out of priſon, and replevyed 
cr bailed to the cuſtedy of lawful men, 
For acquittals in divers caſes, Con- 
eurrent, fines were, when both parties 
fined to obtain the ſame thing : coun- 
ter fines, when two parties fined, one 
tor a thing, the other againſt it, I 
ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, 
that men fined for reſpite of knight- 
huod 3 and ſtall ſfubjoin the form 
of the ſuramonce, to take knighthood 
G.reftcd to the ſheriff, ©& Rex vice- 
«« comti Nort. & Suff, falutem. Prae- 
« cipimns tit:i, quod, viſis literis iftis 
« pur totam ballivam tuam clamari ta- 
cas, quod omnes ili qui de nobis 
tenent 2n Capite feudum unius mili- 
tis ve} plus, & mil 82s non ſunt, ci- 
ira feſtuin natalis domini anno reg- 
14 null decimo pono arma Capiant 
& ic mills fieri faciant ficut tene- 


ericordia, fed poſtea ammenſuratas fuit 


« menta ſua quz de nobis tenent, gilj. 
< gunt. Teſte rege apud Wallingford 
« y119 die Nov,” Clauſ. Ig Hen, 
INI. And as it was uſual to fet x. 
mercement for not taking khighthooq fi 
aiter ſummonce, ſo the king ſome. 
times ſeized the lands of military te. 
nants for the ſame reaſon. I proceed 
now to the revenue ariſing by miſeri. 
cordias or amerciaments; which in 
ancient times are hardly to be diſtin. 
guiſhed from fines by a nice obſerver, 
It is likely there was ſome ditference 
between a miſericordia and an amercia- 
ment. For inſtance, it was called an 
amerciament, after it was reduced to 
a certain ſum, and a miſericordia, hath 
before and afterwards. When a mile-f 
ricordia (or diſcretionary fine) was re- 
duced to a certain ſum, it was ſaid to 
be admeaſured, or aifeered, e. g. War- 
1nus de Quedic debet M Marcas de miſ- 
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per juſticiarium & Baronesg ad LX Mar- 
cas. Mag. Rot. 9 John. By magna 
charta, ear!s and barons are not to be 
2merced unleſs by their peers, and ac-' 
cording to their treſpaſs. Concerning 
amerciaments in gencral, it may be ob- 
ſerved, it was frequent for ſome perſons 
to be amerced for the treſpaſſes or de- 
faults of others. Lords of ſeigneuries 
for their men, and for ſuch as were 
de manupaſtu ſuo; tedings and frank- 
pledges, tor ſuch as were within their Þ 
teding or frank-pledge, and the like, 
When general amerciaments were {zt 
upon hundreds, towns, &c. for mur- 
ders or the like; ſo much thereof a5 
was charged upon lands within the 
ſaid hundred, &c, which the king 
held in demcan, was diſcharged 0 
courſe. Lands holden by the queen, were 
alſo free from common amerciament. 
Several barons and lords of ſeigneuries 
had the like freedom by charter, pto- 
bably, trom the king. Barons of tie 
exchequer had freedom from common 
amerciaments for their lands and te- 
nants, by their privilege of fitting it 
the exchequer. Eccleſiaſtical fees 
were likewiſe exempt from the fame, 
and other perſons by virtue of charters. 
Divers lords of ſeigneuries Vere, by 
charter intitled to have to their own 
uſe the amgiciaments that arvie _ 


OF ENGLAND. 


1 their ſeigneury. However, the 
fords were to claim the ſame at the 
exchequer. This 1s frequently done 
at this day». Amerciaments pro 
foreſta, and in criminal and . com- 
mon pleas, ar? very numerous on 
the revenue rolls, theſe laſt containing 
many things uſeful and hiſtorical, as 
the curious reader may fee in Mad- 
lox's hiftory of the exchequer, &c. 
Theſe amerciameats were for murders 
and manſlaughters, for m:{demeanors, 
for diſſeizins, for recreancy, for noa- 
pppearance, for falſe judgments, for 
not making purſuit on hue and cry : 
to theſe may be adiJed, miſcellane- 
ous amerciamen:s for treipaiſes of di- 
yers Kinds. 

The next great branch of the re- 
venue was, VI, aid, ſcutages, talla- 
gs, and cuſtoms, In former times 
the preſtations or payments to the king 
were called by ſeveral names, as dane- 
gelt, aid, donum, afſſiſa, ſcutage, tal- 
lage; and in ſucceeding times, ſubſi- 
ty, quinzime, vintiſm, - c. ſeveral of 
, the | nan then continuing in uſe, I 
ſhall begin with the aid payable out of 
haronies and military fees, which was 
an hunourable ſervice or duty, render- 
&d by a free vaſſel to his lord, There 
were three ſorts of aid duc to the crown 
of common right, or by reaſon of 
ſeigneury, Aid to make the king's 
eldeſt ſon a knight, to marry his eldeſt 
daughter, and to ranſom his perlvn, 
when taken in war. Theſe aids were 
rendered to the king by all perſons 
who held of him in capite; that 1s, 
immediately, fine medio, All the 
king's tenants were to pay aid, whether 
they held in ſervit:o, cr in dominico z 
flat is, in elder times, aid was to be 
rendercd by perſons, who held oi the 
King immediately, by barony, or 
kaight's ſervice, or by ſerjeanty, with 
knight's ſervice annexed ; and by per- 
kns who held of the king immediate- 
j, either by rent ſervice, ſfocage, or 
Aer ſervice, that was not military, 
vacther they Hved upon the lands thar 
Were ancient demean, or upon honours 
ad laniss eſchrated to the king, and 


won lands ot his warſhips, or purcha-- 


ks, King William I. took fix ſhil- 
lngs, of each hide, through England, 
King Heary 1. took three ſhillings for 
exch hide, as aid pur fille marier. But, 
bt. want of requiſite mrtices Concern- 


were holden. 


ing theſe aids, nothing diſtinly can 
be learnt of them. The firſt that 
gives us any inſight into theſe matters, 
iS an aid levied by Henry 1!. tor the 
marriage of his daughter Maud, to the 
duke of Saxony; namely, 0:2 mark 
per fee, It was paid by the ſever: ba- 
rons and knights, holding in capite, 
according to the number of their re- 
ſpeQive fees. In order to the due levy= 
ing this aid, the barons and tenants in 
capite were commanded to certify to 
the king what fees they had, how ma» 
ny of the old, and how many of the 
new feoffment, and of whom the ſame. 
Theſe certificates were 
called cartz baronum, and were order- 


| ed to be laid up in the exchequer, a 


hutch being made to keep them. But 
the originals are not now to be found, 
except that of the biſhop of Chicheſ- 
ter. The contents of many other cer- 
tificates may be ſeen in an orderly man» 
ner in the red book of the exchequer, 
The fees of the new feoffment were 
ſmall, and paid but twelve ſhillings 
per ' fee, when thoſe of the old paid 
twenty ſhillings. The temporal ba- 
rons and tenants in capite, were ge- 
nerally charged to the aid for the num- 


ber of fees in their certificates, But. 


if no certificates were ſent, they were 
charged according to what appeared by 
the king's records, or tefttmony of 
his officers. It was the ſame with the 
biſhops and abbots. But it may be 


obſerved, that ſeveral ecclefhaſtical per- 


ſons, beſides the aid for their fees ren- 
dcered a farther ſum, under the terms 
de promiſſione ſui, The ſime, Mad- 
dox obſerved, was ſometimes paid al- 
ſo by laics, and therefore thinks, when 
it was paid by the laity, it was a do- 
num; and when by eccleſiaſticks, do- 
num przelatorum. When aid was col- 
I:Etee, if it could not by ſome caſual 
impediment, be rendered by the tenant 
to his lord, it migkt be paid to the 
king, though he was not his immedi- 
ate lord. 'Fhe vacant biſhopricks and 
abbeys ef royal foundation rendered 
aid, being reckoned among the eſ- 
cheats. It was alſo paid by the towns 
and manors, or lands, which the king 
held in demean, and was aQtually afleſ- 
ſed by the juficiers itinerant, or with 
their ?pprobation. King Richard ]. 
levied an aid for the ranſom of his per- 
fon. It was paid by the tenants in 
Cc 2 


capite , 
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burghs or towns, 


THE HIS ory 


capite, under the name of ſcutaze, 
at the rate. of twenty ſhillings per fee. 
Another part of this aid was anſwer- 
ed at the exchequer, by the name of 
hidage, by which was. meant the aid 
charged on Iands holden by other ſer- 
vice, than that of the ſhield, In Ed- 
ward 1.'s reign, hidage imported ei- 
ther tenure in ſocage, or other infe- 
rior tenure, and was oppoſed to tenure 
in chivalry. This hidage was afleſſed 
by the king's juſticiaries, and 1s ex- 
preſsly ſaid to be raiſed in aid of the 
king's ranſom. The carucage paid 
for the ſame ranſom, 1s likewiſe called 
an aid. King Henry 1II, had a1 aid 
to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, forty 
ſhillings of every night's fee, This 
aid was paid to the king by his te- 
nants in capite, and to the king's te- 
nants in capite, by ſuch perſons as held 
of them in capite, by , knight's ſer- 
vice, When the king's tenants 1n ca- 
pite paid aid to him, he ufed to grant 
them, that they might receive aid pro 


rata of their tenants in coapite, It 


was uſual (in and after Henry III.'s 


reign) for the king's ſaid tenants to 


Kave a writ, commanding the ſheriff 
1 aſhit them to levy the aid on the 
perſons, that -held of them in capite. 
ihe aid to make a fon a knight, or 
for marrying a daughter, was not de- 


- T1andable from lands he!d either in 


irankalmoigne, or ſucage. Beſides theſe 
three noted aids, there were alſo other 
aids, which appear to be of a differ- 
ent kind. In the fifth of Stephen, 
4n aid was paid to the crown by the 
This aid ſeems to 
have been a yearly payment, ard 1n- 
decd, it is accounted for in the like for- 
mal words, wherein annual ferms are 
wont to be. In accounting fot the 
aids of the preſent year, they ſaid, red- 
dit compoturn de auxilioz for the year 
ext before, reddit compotum de pre- 
*ctito auxilioz and for the third year, 


reddit compotum de veteti avxilig's 
which ares the words uſed in account. 
ing for ferms, An aid was rendered at 
this time allo (as it ſeems) by the 
counties of the like ſort, Theſe aids 
were aſſeſſed by the jufticiers itinerant, 
King Richard I. took five ſhillings out 
of eyery carue, or hide of land, through 
ell England. This aid is called talla- 
gium by Hoveden, In proceſs of time 
the word aid came to be uſed in a large 


indefinite ſenſe; and there came into 


uſe a new word, ſubfidium, which was 
not at all, or not frequently uſed in 
the more ancient times, A ſubſidy 
was granted to Edward IL, for his wer 
with Scotland. It is called a donum. | 
The city of London paid two thouſand 
marks, Beſides the general aids, or 
tnole, which were per communen afſi- | 
fam Anglz, extending thiouch the 
whole kingdom, there were cert»in aids 
impoſed upon the demeans, eſcheats, 
&c, of particular counties or places, 
for certain purpoſes relating to thoſe 
counties or places. An aid by way of 
hidage, was Jaid on Devon and Ceorn- 
wall, tor the ſiege of the ifſe of Wil- | 
ham de Mariſco, Inferior lords of | 
ſeigneuries had of their tenants, the 
three notable aids, to make his eldeſt 
ſon a knight, to marry his eldeſt daugh- 
ter, and to ranſom his perſon. They 
had alſo of their tenants upon occafi- 
on, other 2ids, as to enable them to 
pay their rehef or ſeizen, or other fine 
to the king, and alſo to pay their 
debts. This was done by the king's 
Jetters patent, dire&ted to the tenants, 
But it may be noted, theſe were only 
letters of requeſt, For it is provided 


by king Fohn's charter, tat the king 
ſhould not for the future grant to any 
one leave to tuke an aid of fits freemen, 
ſave in the three cafes above mention- 
ed, The revenue ariſing trom {cutaye 
and tillage, will be ſpoken of in tir 
next coin note, 


King Richard F. 1s repreſented as a 


corrupter rather than a refiner of the. 


Engliſh coins. And indeed his parade 
in the Holy Land, with his ranſom, was 
ſo very chargeable, that it is no wonder 
to find him put to all imaginable {hifts 
for multiplying his money at home, 
However his money 1s very rare. His 
penny in Speed, 1s very remarkable, ha- 
ving two faces, inſcribed R1cusR::;: 
$REX> And on the reverſe, av:: 
ON, N:: NICO, And aEX ANGL. 


Reverſe, Londow, three pellets, in 


exch quarter of the croſs, In the fifth 


_ 
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year in this reign, Bennet, ſon of Iſaac, 


ge ſtands charged on the revenue 
rolls with a hundred pounds and one 
mark of gold, de obo!. murſce or mur- 
ſicii for a fine. The words are: © Be- 
&« nediftus filus Iſaac debet Cl & j 
«© marcam auri de obol. muſce vel x. 
«« marcas argenti, pro fine ſuo de car- 
« tis Aaron emptis a cancellario,”” 
Mag, Rot, &o R. A Rot. J» mT, 
a little lower 1n the roll it was written 
muſcii, But what was meant by obo- 
Ii de muſce, Maddex fays he cannot 
fing, | | 
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BOOK VII. 


The reigns of king Joun and HEewmy II. Con © 
taining the ſpace of ſeventy three years, with the Þ 
ftate of the church ſrom 1154 to 1272. 7 


7. Joan ſurnamed LACKLAND®, 


HOUGH Richard had made his brother heir to 


CD all his dominions, John's right was not thereby Þ 
Refieftions rendered inconteſtuble. How abſolute ſoever a ? 
an John's prince ray be in his life time, as ſuon as ris eyes | 


+. ee are cloſed, his laſt will is no further rezarded, than as con- | 
ſuccefion. ſonant to the Jaws, unleſs ſupported by force. In the affair | 
of Richard's inheritance, two queries offered, not eaiy to be | 

decided, The firſt was, whether, according to Jaw, Ar- } 

_ thur, duke of Bretagne, as repreſ-ntivg his father Geoffrey, 1 

elJer brother of John, had not as much or more right toan } 


his uncle John, who was one degree nearer, The ſecond 


2 King Henry his father gave him recommended hira to be provided for *y 
tit nickname, becauſe he left him in hys elder brutter, Brorpt, 
A:s will no Jands nor inheritance, but 


query 
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Wl 10 ſettled Jaw concerning. the fucceflion to the crown, by 


OF ENGLANDE” ws 
ery Was, whether, in cafe the Jaws favoured the nenhew, 1199. 
Richard had power to diſpoſe of his dominions by a will CONN ated 
ary to cuſtom. 
Two things rendered the deciſion of theſe queries very 
difficult. Firſt, the diverſity between the laws ot the ſeveral 
fates, this ſucceſſion confitted of. Secondly, in the kingdom 


of England, the largeſt and moſt conſiderable part, there way 


which the kings were allowed or debarred the power of 

difpoſing of it as they pleaſed. And if, tor want of ſuch a 

law, the Engliſh hiftory had been ſearched for examples to 

eſtabliſh a precedent, that method would have been no leſs 

perplexing. From the conqueſt to the time I am ſpezking. 

of, there had been no occaſion to eitabliſh or exclude the. 

right of repreſentation in reſpect to the crown. It is very 

rue, that in running over the times of the Saxon empire, 

ſeveral inſtances might have been found, but as there were 

others directly oppoſite, it was not eaſy ro decide.the matter 

from thence. Beſid.s it was now above a hundred years 

fince the Saxon laws and cuſtoms were in force, the Normans 

having introduced a new ſyſtem into the kinyd6m. The. 

frongeſt argument in ſavour of John was, that, there being 

no eſtabliſhed law concerning this matter, his title was as 

ood as Arthur's, and moreover, he had for him king Rich- % 

rd's will. But on the other hand, in moſt of the provinces 

poſſefled by the Engliſh in France, the right of repreſenta- 

tion in the lineal deſcent was generally received. This affair jobn takes - 

therefore would have been Jable to great diſcuſſions, had it roomy wh 

re the 

been to be determined in a court of juſtice, or in the general ,,,q. 

aſſembly cf the ſtates, by an im; irtial judgment. But John 

not thinking proper to commit his right to the deciſion of 

any tribunal, took a couric, which to him ſeemed not fo un 

certain, He believed his right indiſputable, or perhaps his 

ambition would not perinit him to be more ſcrupulous to his 

nephew, than he had been with regard to the King his bro- 

ther, Be this as it will, he judged that diligence was a more 

citeEtual means to gain his point than a deciſion which might 

be to his diſadvantage. He had with him beyond ſea, two 

men, who ſeemed proper inflruments for his deſigns, by rea- 

lon of their great intereſt in England. The firit was Hubert, 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, the other William Marſhal, af- 

lerwards ear] of Pembroke. Theſe two lords being wholly | 

devoted to his ſervice, whether becauſe they believed his titie 

good, or for other private reaſons, promiſed to uſe all their 

crevit in his favour. Net to loſe time, which to him was fo Hoved. 
Cc4 precious, M- Paris. 
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1199. Precious, he diſpatched them forthwith into England, en- 
by joining them to aQ in concert with the queen his mother, 


His friends 
ferve him 
zealouſly 
and poli. 
tickly, 
M, Paris, | 
Hoved. 


| Their aim was, by their help to win the people, that they 


Their endeavouts being crowned with all the ſucceſs they 


Intereſts. As for queen Eleanor, though it ſeemed ſhe 


zeal and ſuccels, The juſticiary had great power during the 


mon the leſſer nobility to take the oath to John. There 


for Jobn, they did not think themſelves in a condition abſo- 


and the chief juſticiary, who had been for ſome time in his 


ſhould have been in ſuſpence, between her ſon and grand- 
ſon, there was a ſecret reaſon which biafled her in favour of 
her ſon : namely, her fear that if Arthur aſcended the throne, 
his mother Conſtantia would ſeize the adminiſtration of af- 


fairs, during her ſon's minority, then but thirteen years old, 


Her high ſpirit would have made hey extremely uneaſy, if ſhe 
had been obliged to live under her daughter-in-law, 
"The four perſons on whom John relied, ſerved him: with 


mter-regnum. The archbiſhop was at the head of the cleryy, 
Eleanor was beloved and reſpected in the kingdom, and 
William Marſhal was a Jord' diſtinguiſhed by his merit, 
though not yet by his dignities. After concerting together 
the propereſt methods to ſerve the prince <ffectually, they 
laboured to gain the magiſtrates of the cities and towns, 


might afterwards meet with leſs oppoſition from the nobles. 
expected, they tt ought themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to ſum- 


were but few that refuſed it, as well becauſe they imagined 
it agreeable to the general ſentiment of the nation, as be- 
cauſe they were unacquainted with the young duke of Bre- 
tagne, who had never þeen in England. "Theſe two fiſt 
eps being taken, the biſhops and barons were ſummoned to 
tzke the ſame_oath, but theſe were not ſo eaſily managed. 
Beſides that, many queſtioned whether John's pretenſions 
were juſt, they looked upon themſelves as: the proper judges 
In the affair, inſtead of being obliged to ſubmit to the deci- 
fions of others. However, as the people had now declared 


lutely to refuſe taking the 'oath, Accordingly, on pretence 
of examining into the laws of the realm they demanded a 
delay. Jn the mean time, believing a civil war unavoidable, 
they began to fortify their caſtles *, and make preparations 
to ſupport the moſt rightful cauſe, or at leaſt, that which to 
them ſecmed moſt avrecable to their interelt. Theſe pro- 
ceedings «larmed the prince? $ friends. AS they knew he was 


b Hominez regnt tam de civitatibug, e All the biſhops, eorls, and barons 
guam de burgis, & comites, & barones, that had cafties, furniſhed them with 
& libcre tenentes, Hoved, | arms and provifions, Hoved, © 
FREIE . F 4's "Done ge We, ; ; bs 4 : df not 
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not beloved, they were apprehenſive, the barons were deter- 71399. 
mined'to oppoſe him. To prevent this deſign, they convened Lynn 
at Northampton an aſſembly general, where they uſed their M. Paris, 
utmoſt endeavours to gain thoſe they moſt ſuſpeQted 9, Foved- 
Among other things, they promiſed in John's name, that, he 

would fully reſtore all the rights and privileges of the nobles 
| and people. "This promiſe, joined to others privately made 
to the moſt obſtinate, produced the defired efteft. All the 
lords unanimouſly engaged to ſwear fealty to John, and by 
that means the whole kingdom was well diſpoted in his fa- nd 
vour before his arrival. An embaſly ſent at this time from The.king 
the king of Scotland to demand Northumberland *, gave Fen gh 
ſome uneaſineſs to thoſe that were at the helm. They were ,j,qca. 
afraid, he intended to take advantage of ſo favourable a Hoved. 
juncture, to become maſter of that country, as indeed, it M- Paris, 
would have been very eaſy, England not being then in con- 
dition to maintain a war. However, they found means to 
content the ambaſiadors with fair words, promiſing them, 
as ſoon as John was arrived, he would give their maſter 
ſatisfaction. $f | 

W hilit John's adherents were Iabouring for him in Eng- John be- 
land, be himſelf was not idle in France, where he was de- ©mes matter 
tained by two important affairs. The firſt was a negotia- king's trea- 

tion with Robert of Turnham, who had the cuſtody of fore. 
Richard's treaſure in the caſtle of Chinon, of which. he was 10 ; 
willing to ſee the ifive, before he croſſed the ſea, He was ; 
at length ſo fortunate as to gain that officer, who delivered 
him the money in his keeping, and ſurrendered to him the 
two important cities of Saumur and Chinon, of which he 
was governor, The other affair which Kept John beyond 
ſea, was to cauſe himſeif to be owned for ſovereign by the 
provinces, the Engliſh heid in France. Though in England 
every thing went to his wiſh, it was not fo in | Foy where 
young Arthur his nephew created him great uneaſineſs. 
Beſides his natural right to theſe provinces, it was to be 
feared, the king of France would affilt him with all his 
forces. to take poil:ffion, And indeed, nothing could be 
more advantageous for that monarch, than to ſee them 
rent from the Engliſh monarchy, Moreoyer, all ſeemed 
inclined to favour Arthur. The governor of Angiers * had —_ . 

| TIT | > | at, Parisg 
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© David, brother to the king of Scots, bzay, &c. Hoved. | | 
Richard, earl of Clare, Kanulph, earfof © And Cumberland, with their ap- 
Cheſter, Wiitiam,, earl of Tuteſbury, purtenances. Hoved, | 
Wzleran, earl of Worwick, Roger, f Thomas de Furnes, nephew to Ro- 


watzble of Cheſter, William de Mow- | bert de Turnham, 


f | already 


410 
2199. 


| this example might” prove of dangerous conſequence with 


a takes 
ans and 
mazes the 
walls. 
Knighton. 
Hoved. 


M. Paris. 


| they thought it prudent to ſubmit to his uncle, in order to 


NM. Paris, 
Hoved. 


 Apchbiſhop 


of Canter- 
bury's 
£g0eu hs : 
M. Paris, 
Fe 197» 


THE HISTORY 
already delivered that place to him, and all the Tordy of 
Poitou, 'Touraine, Maine, and "Anjou, were reſolved to 
acknowledge him for ſovereign*. Thus John ſaw himſetf 
excluded from a great part of his brother's inheritance. As 


regard to Normandy, and even have ſome influence in E 

land, John was in great perplexity. However, as he had 
Richard's treaſure in his hands, he ſeaſonably uſed it to gain 
the principal lords of Normandy. By the fame means, he 
levied an army, and Jaid fiege © Mans, which had fided 
with the duke of Bretagne. This place not making a long 
reſiſtance, he believed it necefſary to ftrike a terror into the 
Normans, by an inſtance of ſeverity, which ſhould frighten 
them from declaring againſt him. For that purpoſe, he or- 
dered the walls of Mans to be razed, and the chief burghers 
made priſoners, Theſe rigorous proceedings had the defired 
effect. . However inclined the Norte were to Arthur, 


avoid the impending evils. As ſoon as they had takea this 
reſolution, John came to Roan, where he was crowned 
duke of Normandy * by the archbiſhop of that city, who 
had been a great inſtrument in diſpohng the people in his 
ame. 057255; | : 

1h was by no means proper for John to think of reducing the 
other provinces in France, befaze be had taken poſſeſſion of the 
crown of England. Beſides that, a too long delay might be 
prejudicial to him, ſo great an undertakirg would be imprafti- 
cable, without the affifiance of the Engiiſh. He was determin- 
ed therefore to paſs the ſea, and arriving at London the 25th 
of May, he cauſed hinzieif to be crowned next day in Weſt- 
mirfter abbey. Before the ceremony began, Hubert, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, made the tollowing ſpeech to the lords 
and pecple iflembied, 


6 N O perſon can have a right to the crown of this king- 
6c dom, unleſs after humbly invoking God's Holy 
« Spirit, he be firft unanimouſly elected for his extraordinary 
&« virtucs, and then ſolemnly ancinted king after the example 
&« of Saul and David, whom God was pleaſed to et over Mis 


3 Deelaring it to be the right and ris expreſſes 1+) in the cathedral of Roan, 


cuſtom of thoſe territories, fer the ſon and the zrchbiſhop put on his head 3 
of the elder brother deceaſed, to ſucceed golden circle, or coronet, adorned all 
before the younger, Hoved. M. Pzris. round with golden roſes, curiouſly 
k On April2c, He was girt with wreupht. He took an oath at the ſame 

the ſword of that dukedom (us M, Pa- time, which fee in FHloved. p. 792 
« yeople, 


Of ENGLAND: 


« people, though neither was ſon of a king, or royally de- 1199. 


« ſcended. The former was choſen for his valour, the lat- 
« ter for his humility and piety ; ir pleaſed God that ſuch 
« as were to be clothed with ſovereign power, ſhould be 
« eminently diſtinguiſhed by their virtues. | If therefore any 
« one of the family of the Jate king excels the reſt, we 
« ought readily to conſent to his eleEtion. I ſpeak this in- 
« favour of the noble duke John here preſent, brother to 


« our illuſtrious king Richard, who died without iſſue. 


« This prince, being endowed with all ſorts of virtues, and 
« particularly with great valour and prudence, as well in re- 
« reſpe& of his merits as birth, with the invocation of the 
« Holy Spirit, we elect king.” 


411 


 Aﬀeer this ſhort harangue, the archbiſhop ſer the crown on John 5s 
| crowned. 


ohn's head, having fir!t adminiſtered to him the cuftomary 1, aaa, 


cath, The biſhop of Durham proteſted againſt the corona- Hove. 


tion, as done in the abſence of the archbiſhop of York. But 
this pretenſion, being founded neither on Jaw nor cuſtom, 
was not regarded, tt 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſpeech well deferves ſome 
remarks. Several pretend to prove from thence, that by 
detion only the kings of England in thoſe days aſcended 


bihop's declaring it, on ſo folemn an occaſion without any 
oppoſition. They urge likewiſe the filence of the prince 
elected, who muſt have been offended at fo bold an affer- 
tion, if he had not been fatished the peopie had ſuch a 
night, Burt I do not ſee how this conſequence can be drawn, 
Hubert takes upon him todeclare, John comes to the crown 
only by election, without the fates appearing to have b en 
rſt conſulted about it. Nay, it does not appear, that after 
he had ended his ſpeech, he fo much as aſked the aflembly's 
opinion but proceeded immediately to the coronation of the 
king, upon the people's acclamations, who were got toge- 
ther to ſee the ceremony. Beſides, if John was elected at 
that time, whence is it that all England had already ſworn 
fealty to him? was it uſual to take the oath before the elec. 
tion? do we find any ſuch thing practiſed in elective king- 
doms ? moreover, it the right of eleftion was then eſtabliſhed 
In England, what made the archbiſhop alledze the examples 
of Saul and David? would it not have been more to the 
purpoſe to produce: thoſe of the former Kings of England ? 
but of theſe he fays not a word, He contents himſelf with 
nifting upon the examples of two kings of Iſrael, much 

more 


Remarks on 
the archbi. 
ſhop's 

he yrs. 
the throme. They ground their opinion upon the arch- 
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T4613 TORY .: 
more proper to eſtabliſh a new right than to prove its anti. 
quity. There are even ſome authors that affirm, the whole 
aſſembly was extremely ſurpriſed at the archbiſhop's air, 
courſe; adding, that after the ceremony, being aſked the 
reaſon of ſo extraordinary a proceeding, he replied, that he 
foreſaw John would bring the kingdom into. great confuſion, 


and therefore had judged it proper to let him know, that he 


mounted the throne by election, and not by hereditary ſuc. 
ceſfion, to the end he might always remember, that thoſe 
who gave him the crown, had likewiſe the power to take it 
away, If this particular was certain, the right of eleQion 
would be overthrown by the archbiſhop's own words. For 
there is na need of any private reaſons for the uſe of a right, | 
when it is certainly eſtabliſhed. But it is not likely that 


Hubert had the gift of foreſeeing what did not happen till 


ſeveral years after, 

To underſtand the motive of this ſpeech, we need only 
conſider the circumſtances of this pretended eletion, Hus 
bert was entirely in John's intereſt. The buſineſs was to 


; procure that prince a crown, to which the duke of Bre- 


tagne had pretenſions, not altogether groundleſs. However, 


by promiſes or threats, the Engliſh were brought to ſwear 


to John. It was nof therefore proper to ſay, he aſcended 
the throne by hereditary "right, ſince the queſtion between 
him and Arthur had been neither examined nor decided, 
Conſequently it would have been acting contrary to John's 
intereſt to revive it, But it was very advantageous for him 
to mount the throne by a ſort of eleCtion, upon a double 
account. Firſt, as it gave him a title to his coronation : ſe- 
condly, as it gained him the people of England, who 
were wry more likely to ſupport their choice, than main- 
tain him in his pretended hereditary right, which was liable ta 


many difficulties, | 


The three 
principal 
events in 
the reign 


of John, 


John was thirty two years of age when he came to the 


ſo much deſired crown, but which, by the juſt judgment of 


God, ſerved only to render him more unhappy, During 
the whale couſe of his reign, he met with nothing but mil- 


| fortunes, and thoſe the moſt terrible, having to deal with 


three irreconcilegble enemies, Philip Auguſtus king of France, 
pope Innocent IT. and the barons of his own realm. The 
firſt ſtript him of almoſt all the provinces held by his prede- 
ceſſors in France. The ſecond wreſted from him the crown 
of England, and though he reftored it afterwards, it was 
upon the terms, of a diſhonourable homage. In fine, the 


barons of England compelled him: tg give up all the prero- 
| 7 | gatives 
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fatives El oyed- by his predeceffors ſince William the con- © 1199. 
queror. Theſe are the three principal events of this reign, Gyn 
the particulars whereof I am going to' relate, as briefly as rhe 

ſubject will permit: | bl 0 LS | 

As ſoon as John was crowhed, his firſt care was to reward John re- 

thoſe who had beeti inftrumental in placing him on the throne, poor bon a 
William Marſhal was created earl of Pembroke ; Geoffrey ferved himy 


Fitzpeter, the juſticiary, received the title of earl of Eſſex, Hoved. 
Archbiſhop Hubert conſidered as a recompence, the office of _ 
high chancellor, conferred on him by the king, though many 
were of opinion, his accepting it was a diſparagement to his 
eccleſiaſtical dignity. Indeed, chancellors had been made arch- 
tihops of Canterbury, for inſtance, Thomas Becket; but 
this was the firſt time an archbiſhop was inveſted with the 
chancellorſhip *. TS pra E209 | 5 
The new king being ſecure of the Engliſh, ſtaid no He thifts of 
bnger in the kingdom that was neceflary to amuſe the king Þ* king of 
of Scotland. This prince was very urgent for the reftitu- j<mands, 
tion of Northumberland and Cumberland, and threatened Hoycd. 
to carry war into thoſe counties, unleſs he had ſpeedy fatis- 
action, John had no deſign to comply with his demands, 
but however, did not think proper to reject them at ſuch a 
junture. To free himſelf from this difficulty, he choſe to 
perſuade him to be ſatisfhed with a general promiſe, ti]l his 
urgent affairs in France permitted him to enter into a negotia- 
tion with him *. Indeed this was his only courſe, fince he 
could not relinquiſh his afairs in France, without danger of 
loſing all. | | 

Conſtance, mother of Arthur, perceived by John's pro- The dutch-" 
ceedings, that he deſigned to ſeize all the provinces in <fs of Bre- 
France poſſeſſed by Henry II. and Richard, But as the PST 
found herſelf unable to oppoſe it, ſhe reſolved to put the fon under 
duke her ſon under the king of France's protection. To 41, TY 
that end ſhe deſired him to give her 'a meeting at Tours, p20 
where ſhe delivered the young duke into his hands, ſurren- Hoved. 
Ting to him withal, the principal. places of Bretagne, M-Paris. 
Tine, Poitou, Anjou, and Maine, to hold them for 

(nur, Fl LICE 

Philip deſired nothing ſo much as the recovery of the pro- Philip 
vinces enjoyed by the Engliſh in France. He had under- ms the 


= F truce, 
taken ſeveral wars to that end, though with little ſucceſs. Brompt. 


s Hubert was chancellor in the laſt wonld come and have an interview with 
reign, | | him, and went humielf as far as Net- 
& King John ſent the biſhop of tingham, 1d, 
Purkany to mect' him, thinking he 


1 
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EI99» Tt 3s no wonder therefore, if he did not fail to. embrace ſo 
| ny ——_d favourable an opportunity. Under colour of aQting for Ar- 
thor, .he had now broke the five years truce made with Ri- 
chard. He had even made himſelf maſter of Evreux, and 
the provinces of Maine, whilſt the Bretons had ſurpriſed 
Angiers, from whence Morchad, king John's general, had 
ohn goes driven them a little before. News of theſe things being 
mto Nor= brought to :England, cauſed John to depart with precipita- 
_— tion, to-look after his affairs beyond fea ', Upon his arrival 
KM. Paris, at'Roan®, he aſſembled an army of Engliſh and Normans, 
An. Burton. which was quickly reinforced with the troops brought by 
the lords of his party from the other provinces. This great 
armament ſurpriſed Philip. As he was unwilling to run any 
hazard, ' he pretended to be willing- to end his differences 
with the king of England by way of negotiation, and for 
Truce for that purpoſe demanded a truce for fifty days. Inſtead of im- 
fifty days. proving his advantages, John ſuffered. himſelf to be deceived 
(yg by his enemy, and granted him a truce. He imagined, the 
terror of his arms obliged the king of France. to deſiſt from 
his projets. Before the truce was expired, the two mo- 
narchs bad an interview between Butivant and Gaillon, to try 
to adjuſt their differences, Philip talked in ſuch- a ſtrain, as 
Brompt., Chewed he was void of all fear. He demanded the Norman- 
Hoved. Vexin for himſelf, and Poiftou, Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, 
F-/p>: for Arthur, for which provinces he had received that prince's 
"homage. A demand, ſo oppoſite to John's deſigns, breaking 
off the conference, and deſtroying all hopes of peace, hoſillities 
commenced on both fides, | 7 
Death of Joanna, counteſs of Tholouſe, and queen-dowager of Si 
oanna the cily, ſiſter of king John, died in che beginning of this war at 
wi I Roan, where the was come to viſit her brother. She was bu- 
Cattel. hi. ried at Fontevraud, in a very ſplendid manner, near the kings 
des cont. de Henry and Richard her father and brother. 
| keg wi. Whilt John was taken up with his ſiſter funeral, Phi- 
ip dif- _. : | ; | 
guſts Ar= lip was in Bretagne, where he made himſelf maſter of cer- 
thur, tain places thit had declared for-John. Among theſe was 
_ the caſile of Belun, which Philip ordered to be demoliſhed 
" as ſoon as it was in his power. This proceeding offending 
William de Ja Roche, governor of the young duke, he 
complained of it as a breach of the treaty made with Phi- 
lip, in the ame of his pupil, Indeed they had agrees, that 
all the places taken from the enemy, ſhould be delivered 


| He failed from Shorcham, June here into a treaty with him, AM, Parts 
I0, with 2 nymcroue army, Brompt. Hoved, '7 
m Phil.p car! of Flanders entered $ 

| 1nt0 
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into the hands of the duke, as ſoon as he came of age. But xx99. 
inſtead of excuſing the thing from the circumſtances of the Gnynnes 
war, Philip ſcornfully replied, it was not to be expected that | 
the ' conſideration of the duke of Bretagne's intereſt ſhould 
hinder him from conſulting his own. At the fame "time, 
without giving the governor other ſatisfaction, he marched 
on to -beſtege avidin But upon king John's approach at Jokn raiſes 
the head of a numerous army, he thought fit to- retire into the fiege of 
Maine. For the ſame reafon, he found himſelf obliged alſo 4250" 
to quit that province, and ſhelter himſelf in his own do-' 
minions. _ | 

Mean time, what he had done in Bretagne, and his re- Conftance | 
ply upon that occaſion, opened the eyes of William de la proton wo 
Roche. This prudent governor, finding Philip had no other John. 
view than to uſe his young maſter as an inſtrument to ad- Hoved. 
yance his own affairs, thought it his duty to endeavour to 
blaſt his deſigns. Accordingly, he carried away Conſtance 
and Arthur from the court of Philip, and after a reconcilia- 
tion, brought 'them to king John". "This might have 
proved fatal to the king of France, if he had not by good 
fortune, or perhaps by good management, recovered his 
loſs, which he looked upon as very neceſſary to ſerve as a 
maſk to his ambition. "There were ſome in the court of 
king John, who, bribed by Philip, or out of affetion to 
the young duke, intimated to Conitance, that her own and 
her ſon's life were in danger near a prince, who would be _ 
ſo great a gainer by their death. Thele intimations, often re- They return 
peated, made {ſuch an impreſſion on the princeſs and the to Philip. 
young duke, that they privately withdrew from king John's "Bt. 
court, and threw themſelves into the arms of their former | 
protector. wo | 

As Arthur's return - furniſhed Philip with a plauſible pre- The good 
tence to continue the war, it cauſed John to loſe all the ftate of _ 
hopes he had entertained, whilſt the young prince was in _— 
his cuſtody. In all appearance, this war was like to be of Hoved. 
lonz continuance. John had ſtrengthened himſelf with the P: 795: 
alliance of the emperor Otho of Saxony, his nephew, who 
promiſed tro make a -powerful diverſion in his favour. © He 
had likewiſe grined the earl of Fianders, and by an unex- 
pected turn, all Guienne had declared for him. All theſe 
avantages were ſufficient to enable him to carry on the war 
Without dreading his encmy. The province of Guienne 


.h To whom he alſo delivered Mans, 
3 | Was 
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1199+ was ſo conſiderable, that John immediately laid aſide his othey 


1200, 


_ ——— _ to 20 and take polleſſion, 


is affairs ſtanding thus; he had reaſon to flatter himſelf 


wy with the hopes of ſucceſs in the continuation of the war, 


Philip ſues 
for peace. 


However, he choſe rather to liſten to the propoſals of peace, 
inſinuated to him from Philip by the catdinal of Capua. The 
king's numerous forces, his alliance with the emperor, and 


| the ear] of Flanders, and the ſuccours he might expe&t 


Treaty of 
peace be- 
tween the 
two kings. 
AR. Pub. 
Tt. In P» 117+ 


_ two provinces to Lewis. 


from the Gaſcons, made Philip ſenſible, it would not he 
poſſible at ſuch a juncture to make any great progreſs. And 
therefore, finding the war promiſed him no advantage, he 
choſe to procure by a peace, what he could not expect by 
arms. As he conſidered the young duke of Bretagne's. in- 
tereſts only with a view to. his own, he relinquiſhed that 
prince, to obtain the better terms for himſelf. After a ſhort 
truce, which brought on a treaty, a peace was concluded by 
the mediation of the cardinal of Capua, the pope's legate, 


upon theſe conditions : 


That Philip ſhould give no afliſtance the to duke of Bre- 


tagne, but ſuffer John to take poſſeſſion of Poictou, Maine, 


Touraine, and Anjou, without moleſtation. _ 

That he ſhould reſtore to John the earldom of Evreux, 
Berry, Auvergne, and in general whatever was taken from 
the Engliſh ſince Richard's death. 

That immediately after the reſtitution of Berry, and Au- 
vergne, John ſhould reſign theſe two provinces, for a certain 
time, to prince Lewis fon of Philip, and pay him twenty 
thouſand * marks of ſilver for the dowry of Blanche of 
Caſtile his niece ?, whom that prince was to marry. þ 

That in cafe John died without ifſue, he ſhould leave theſe 

That John fhvuuld not aſſiſt, direAly, or indirectly, the | 
emperor Otho his nephew, who was at war with France. 

This treaty was fatal to the duke of Bretagne, The 
young prince fiading he was too weak to reſiſt the king his 
uncle, without the aſſiſtance of France, quickly loſt all the 
provinces that had declared for him, Nay, he ſaw himſelf 
obliged to do homave for Bretagne to king John, as Its 
predeceſſors had always done to the dukes of Normandy. 
However, though the king of France had thus deſerted him, 
he choſe rather to ſtay with him, than to truſt himſelf with 


© Thirty thouſand. M. Paris. VIE. and Fleanor danehter of Henry 
P She was daughter of Alphonſus Ji, Rapin, 
| an 
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a" tincle, of whom he had entertained a ſuſpicion; which 1200. 
wuld not be blotted out of his mind. | = 
As ſoon as the peace was ſigned, queen Eleanor ſet out Prince = 
for Spain to ferch Blanche of Caſtile her  grand-davghter; xodet- Finer | 
who was to be married to prince Lewis. As the Eingdom of Caftile. 
of France was then under an interdift, ſhe condufted the Hoved. 
young princels/to Roan, where the nuptials were folemnized, * Parits 
All the articles of che treaty being executed; except the de- 
livery of Berry and Auvergne, to the king of France, John 
faithfully performed his engagement: Thus the two courts 
parted, in appearance, in perfect union: _ te 
Mean while the emperor, offended at the peace made Embaity 
without conſulting him, ſent ambaſſadors to the king his from the 
uncle to upbraid him, and to demand withal ſome jewels, rayon bag 
left him by king Richard in his wills. But as John had no An. Burton, 
farther occaſion for his aſſiſtance, he found reatons or pte- 
tences to diſpenſe with giving him fatisfaCtion. | ; 
If John faithfully executed his part of the treaty; Philip jg = EL 
was no leſs punctual to perform whatever he had promiſed. jofieflion of 
He beheld. with a ſeeming unconcern, the progreſs of the the provin- 
king of England, who, taking advantage of Arthur's weak- _—_ 
nels, diſpolleſſed him of all the provinces that were given Arthur, 
him. Bretagne alone, to which John could lay no claim, Hoved. 
remained 1n ſubjeCtion to the duke. | 
\ But whilſt John was making all theſe conqueſt, he xx. 641; in 
himſelf was vanquiſhed by the charms of Iſabella of An- love with 
gouleme, one of the greateſt beauties in her time. She had I 
been contracted to Hugh earl of Marche, but, being then F@hy "ES 
| too young, the marriaze was not conſummated. Several ob- 
ſacles afterwards intervened, which prevented the conſum- 
mation, though the contract till remained in force. The 
violent paſſion John entertained for this lady, made him 
with all imaginable ardour ſeek means to poſſeſs her. But his 
ends could not be attained without very great diſhcultics. 
There were no leſs than two marriages to break through, 
is own with Aviſa of Glouceſter, (who during the nine years 
they had been together, had never given him any cauſe to 
complain,) and that of Iſabella, with the earl of Marche, Hoaw- 
ever, his new paſſion putting him in mind that Aviſa was re- Hoy 
ated to him within the degrees forbidden by the canons, and M.Varis, 
that the archbiſhop of Canterbury proteſted againſt his mar- {© © "0rc®? 
rage, he defired the pope to annul it. Whether the pope was G1uefte 
gc, Ne de pope | POP Glouwefter, 
CCtO., 
| An. Bunton 


4 A$alſo the earldoms of York and Richard had given him. Ann. Burt. 
Poittuu, which he faid the late king Hoved. "i 
Vos. 1I | D qd willirg 


- 
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_ 2909s willing to.do the king.a. pleaſure, or was: glad of an orca- 
Wy ſion to exert the authority of the church, he appointed the 


 He,marries 


Iſabella, 


Diceto. 
M, Paris, 


Conftanceof 


Bretagne. 
marries Guy 
of Thouars, 
Argentre 
Hoved. 

She dies, 


The Enelith 
have a mean 
opinion of 


John, 


John returns 
to England. 
M. Paris. 


adviſed ing John to marry her, 


break. his word, to procure a crown for his daughter. 


| intimating that Aviſa was divorced before his paſfion for Iſa- 


archbiſhop .of Bourdeaux | and two other. biſhops, Judpes. of 
the caſe. After a flender examinationz, the commiſfoners 
declared John's marriage. with Aviſa nuil. and void ; which 
done, the king demanded; Iſabella of the earl of Angou- 
leme her father, who gave her to him, without: fcrupling tg 


In this manner moſt - hiſtorians ſpeak: of John's ſecond 
mairiage, They affure,us his love tor. Iſabella of Angou- 
leme was the real motive of his annulling the firſt *. There 
is one however, who undertakes to vindicate the king, b 


bella, But I queſtion whether the authority of a ſingle hiſe 
torian can outveigh the teſtin o 1y of all the reft. "fv 


A little afier the king's mariiage, Conſtance of Bretagne, 
who was married tv Ralph earl of Cheſter, having loſt her 
ſecond huiband, or, as ſome fay, voluntarily quitted him, 
eſpouled for her third, Guy de Thouars, She died in 1201, 
having lived about a year with her new ſpouſe. By this 
third marriage, ſhe lefr a daughter called Alice, who was 
dutcheſs of Bretagne, after the dcath of her brother Ar- 
thur. Pole | | GR 

John thought himſelf happy in obtaining for a moderate 
ſum, and the reſignation of Berry and Auvergne, the pro- 
vinces in France _—_ by his anceſtors, But the Engliſh 
deemed the treaty io diſhonourable, that they could not for- 
bear murmuring. They conſidered their king as a flothful 
and indulent prince, 'who was ſo mean-lpirited as to purchaſe 
a peace, when all things ſeemed ti- promiſe him ſucceſs in 
the war, But thefe murmiurines gave him. but little un- 
eaſineis, He imagined he bad done enough' in depriving the 
duke his nephew of 'the protection of France, and reducing 


him to Bretagne alone, of which alſo he did not deſpair of | 


one day difpolteing him. + . 

As foon as' he had ſettled his affairs in France, and ſecured 
his new acquiſitions, he returned to England *, where pre- 
ſently after he convened an aſſembly or parliament, and de- 


Tr M. Paris ſays, the king of France by retail, that Poitou wine ſhould 
not be ſold above four pence a quart; 
5 In October, and ordered, that and white wine fixpence. But this 
wine of Poiftou ſhould not" be ſold +1 order being. found too ftrift, it was 
England for above tvrenty ſhillings per afterwards mitigated, and people were 
tun: wine of Anjou not above four and allowed to fell red wine fixpence 3 
tweaty fillings z and French wine nut quart, and white eight-pence. Hoved. 
above five and twenty ſhillings, And Ann, Burton, 


”. 


manded 
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manded an aid of three ſhillings upon every hide of land; 1200». 
for the dowery of Blanche of Caſtile his neice, according to ww 
his agreement with Philip. This demand met at firſt with iy: v5 2 
zreat oppoſition. People could not underſtand what buſineſs 1; {2 
the. Engliſh had to pay the dowery of a Spaniſh princeſs: to granted with 
marry her to a French prince, . Nevertheleſs, as it was the «ha 
firſt aid he had demanded, it was not thought proper to deny Hoe 
it, Butit was-conſented to with ſo much reJuttance, that he M. Paris 
aſfily ſaw how difficult it word be for the future to raiſe 
money upon the people, un!c(s he rendered himſelf abſolute. 
And this it is pretended, he began from that time to labour to 
55 | Fn 2 0 HE ds: ti 

Mean while, Geoff.ey, his natural brother, who was The'arch- 
archbiſhop of York, making light of the conſent of the Rey 
ſtates for this tax, forbad the collectors to levy it within his/ poſes ben 
dioceſe. Nothing could be more groundleſs than the arch- levying of 
biſhops's pretenſions, He had no right to oppoſe what was '?* _— 
reſolved by the body of the nation, But he was a turbulent M. Paris. 
and ambitious perſon, who wanting to ſet .himſelf forward, 
would have been very glad to find himſelf ſeconded, John 
never expected to meet with oppoſition from that prelate, 
after the ſignal ſervice he had done him during Richard's ab- 
ſence, in delivering him from priſon, and openly efpouſing 
his cauſe -againſt Longchamp. But however, notwithſtand- 
ing the reaſon he had to be diſpleaſed with him, he was wi» 
ling to uſe him gently, .and therefore was contented with 
requiring him to attend him in France, imagining that by 
his abſence this affair wouuld fall to the ground, But the Hoved, 
archbiſhop refuſing to comply with. his orders, furniſked the 
king with a pretence tv ſeize. his temporalities. "This pu- 
niſhment was not capable of humbling his daring ſpirit, 
He excommunicated ' the ſheriff of the county of York, 
with all his officers employed in levying the tax, and laid his 
whole dioceſe under an interdict, becauſe the people were 
not forward to ſupport him. He flattered himſelf that the 


whole kingdom would be ready to declare for him. But John par» 
when he ſaw himſelf left to act alone, he ſought means to be I 
reconciled to the king. 'The preſent juncture was favourable coun 
to him. John, being about. to be crowned with his new again. 


queen, thought it unbecoming at ſuch a ſeaſon, to refuſe a Hovc% 


drother the pardon he deſired, DB WS Fe Noel 
Immediately after the king's coronation, Hugh biſhop of M. Pris, 
oved. 


Lincoln died at London with the reputation of ſanQity. 

- Since the death of Richard, the king of Scotland was 
very importunate for the reſtitution of the two counties, to 
SHR Dd 2 | which 
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1200, which he laid claim, He had been often amuſed with pe. 
LJ neral promiſes, that were never performed. - At length, find- 
An inter=. jng there was no haſte made to content him, he openly 
view be- , threatened him to do himlelf juſtice ,by force of arms, 
kings of Wherevpon, John could no longer delay this aftair, which 
England and began to make him uneaſy, But, inſtead of treating by em- 
ion *© bafſadots, he believed he ſhould do better by talking in per- 
AR. Pub, fon with William, and for that purpoſe defired him to come 
GB P. 121. to Lincoln*', where he went himſelf to meet him. Before 
Seking f the negotiation began *, John required William to do him 
homage to homage. To which William conſenting, the ceremony 
John. was performed on a hill *, without the city, in the preſence 
399 of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who adminiſtered the oath 
Brompt. of fealty to the vaſlal king. It is not known for what Jlandy 
Hemingf, William did this homage, as the Scotch writers have not 
Remarks poſitively determined the matter z the Engliſh infer, it was 
upon it, for the whole kingdom of Scotland. _ But this inference 
| is not altogether juſt. Beſides, it is unlikely this prince 
ſhould voluntarily return to the vaſlalage, from which he 
had been freed by king Richard before his departure for the 
Holy Land. And indeed it does not appear there was any 
alteration in this reſpeCt, fince Richard, by an authentick 
| John ſhifis charter, had renounced his right of ſovereignty over. Scot- 
off the k'nz land. Be this as it will, the homage being done, the king 
CO * of Scotland would have moved his affair, but the king had 
| the addreſs to refer it till another time, pretending he could 
do nothing without the conſent of the ſtates *, He even 
_ obliged William to ſwear he would not marry his daughter 

M, Paris, Without his approbation. | t; 
Hoved. Whilſt theſe two monarchs were at Lincoln, the body 
Dito. of Hugh, late biſhop of that city, | being removed thither 
from London, they both went to mcet it, and for ſome time 

The king bore the coffin on their ſhoulders. 

receives the It was here likewiſe that the Ciſtercians, who refuſed to 
Ciſtercian? nay the late tax, ſent to the king. twelve abbots, who falling 


"55+ hp proftrate ar his fect, humbly implored his mercy. "The king, 


t At a parliament holden there roger, ſheriff of Northumberland. 

Brompt p. 1282, He ent the fol- Hoved, ES | 

lowing perſonsio him with a fate con= '» Which was on Novemb.. 22, 11 
_ duR ; Philip, biſhop of Durham ; Roger the preſence of the great men of bow 

Bigot, earl of Norfolk ; Henry de nations, and in the ſight of all the 

Pohun, earl of Hereford ; David, . earl" people. Brompt, Hoved, 

of Huntingdon 3 Roger de Laſcy, 'con- © W Since called Bore-Hill. __ 

ſtable of Cheſtet; William (de Veſci, x William demanded all Northum- 

2nd Robertde Roſs, the king of Scot- berland, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 

Land's ſons in-taw ; and Robert Fitze Jand, Hoved, truck 

| |  ftrucs 
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firack* with the fight, fell on his knees and aſked their x200. 
blefling, promiſing them to. found an abbey for their order. Conyannes 
Some time after he performed his promiſe, and built the abbe ag 
of Bowley, called by fome Beaulieu in Hampſhire, which he 
endowed with the privileges of fanCftuary and with Jarge 
ſeVENUECSL. : 


The reſpet ſhown by John to the body of the biſhop The canons 


of Lincoln, and his condeſcenfion for the Ciſtercian monks, of Lincoln _ 


hs . pt : refuſe to e- 
were not ſufficient to gain him the affection of the clergy. le& a biſhop 


He fancied, the eccleſiaſticks, prepofeſied in his favour by nominated | 
the late proofs of his attachment to the church, would de- - AO 
cine all occaſions of creating him trouble. But it was not | 
long before he was ſenſible his proceedirigs had not the de- 
fired effet, The ſee of Lincoln being vacant, the king, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of his anceſtors, recommended a perſon 
to the canons of that church. But though the king's no- 
mination had till then always been regarded, this was rejected 
with outragious contempt, the refuſal not being ſoftened with 
the leaſt civility ?. Innocent III. who fat then in the papal 
chair, having reſolved to deprive princes of their ſhare 
n the eletions of biſhops and abbots, had taken meaſures 
beforehand to cauſe the king's nomination to be rejected. 
For this reaſon, doubtleſs, Fadiog themſelves ſecure of the 
pope's protection, the canons ſhowed ſo little regard for their 
lovereign. =— | 
Some time after, John received a freſh mortification, Hubert calls 


Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had expretled fo gn 
great an attachment for him, loſt it when the rights of the Santis the 
clergy, and the privileges of his ſee, came to be ſupported. king's pro- 


Hitherto there had been no ſynod held in England without Þibition. 


the king's licenſe. This was a deference paid the king —arogay 


\ , ed, 
without being thought injurious to the- church or clergy. p. $06, 


But it ſeems that Innocent III. mounting the papal throne at 
thirty five years of age formed the project of depriving 
princes of every thing that looked like juriſdiction over the 
church, Hubert, informed of this deſign, and directed by 
the pope, began the firft to diſregard the King's commands. 
le not only convened a ſynod without his leave, but even 
held it notwithſtanding the king's poſitive . prohibition by his 
jufticiary, Probably, the little reſentment expreſſed by the 
Ling at this boldnefs. was very prejudicial to him afterwards. 
It was eaſy to ſee, that, terrified by the example of the 


y Hov-den favs, the king would nominate oue himſelf, and the canons 


Dsd 3 king 


infiſted upon a tree clection, 
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| 
' 
| 
| 


C——x— re with the clergy. His enemies made a very ill uſe of this 


M. Weſt. 


- q7Saragy to a great expence. But this petty revenge ſerved only to 


—_—— jects an il] opinion of him, his behaviour after his return 
| Knighton, into England did not help to undeceive them. Moſt of 


| Kty'sdiſgug, 2rÞitrary power, which made them ſuſpe& a deſign upon 
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1201. king bis father, he reſolved to avoid all occaſions of quar. 
Hubert vies knowledge on more important occaſions, Hubert, nor | 
'——_ content with thus fighting the orders of his ſovereign, en- 
M. Paris, deavoured to equal him in ſome meaſure, and even to ſur. 
Hoved. paſs him in magnificence. Whilſt the king was celebrat. 
ing the feaſt of Chriſtmas at Guilford with great folemnity, 
the archbiſhop affefted to do the ſame thing at Canter. 
bury, with ſuch pomp and ſplendour, that the king was 
| piqued at it, and confidered it as a fort of bravado. To 
The king is puniſh the archbiſhop's vanity, he cauſed himſelf to be crown- 
crowned 2 ed again at Canterbury, with the fole view of putting him 


Hoved, ſhow, how much. the king dreaded to attack direRly thoſe 
An. Burton. who were in credit, | 


The Engliſh Jf the treaty John had made with France, gave his ſub- 
are diſcon- 


the barons were not convinced of his title to the crown, 

If they had taken the oath to him, it was upon the condi- 

tion he would reſtore the privileges of the nobles and people, 

But in vain had they expeRed the performance of this pro- 

2 _—_— miſe, On the contrary, they ſaw him daily uſurping an 
Hoved, their liberties. They were highly diſpleaſed with the aid 
M, Paris. he had obtained by a ſort of compulſion. After that, he 
was ſeen to take a progreſs into the north, where, on pretence 

of treſpaſſes on his foreſts, he had, contrary to the pn-} 

vileges of the people, arbitrarily exafted large ſums from the 

- Northern counties. To all this he added freſh occaſions of 

_ complaint, by debauching their wives and daughters, with- 

out regard to the quality or merit of thoſe who were diſho- 

 noured by theſe ations. All theſe things bred in the minds 

of the barons a prejudice againſt him, which induced them 

by degrees to take meaſures to avoid greater evils, which 
Thenobles £hEy believed themſe]ves threatened with. "They began'to 
refolveto hold private conferences, where they agreed mutually to 
oppoſe the affiſt each other, in caſe any one ſhould be oppreſled. At 
_ theſe conferences it was reſolved to embrace the firlt op- 
An. Burton. Portunity, to let the king know, they never intended t9 
ſubmit to an abſolute power. An opportunity preſented ſooner 

than they expected. The Poiftevins revolting, and the king 

deſigning to go and chaſtiſe them, ſummoned all the barons 

to appear with their arms at Portſmouth, to attend him 

into France, The barons looking upon this as a favourabie 

juacture, 
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junQure, aſſembled at Leiceſter on ſome pretence. A' few 1201; 
days after they ſent this meſiage to the king, "That before ——- 
they werit over with bim, they expe&ted he ſhould vreftore Thef refuſe 
to them their privileges, purſuant to his promiſe before his Do 
coronation. John was of an impetuvus temper, more Ca- France. 
pable of being governed by counlels, agreeable to his paſ- M: Paris, 
fons than of hearkening to ſober advice. Several of his owed... 
miniſters adviſed him to give the barons ſome ſatisfaction, 
or at leaſt ſome fair promiſes till their -heat was abated, But 
he was not ſo wiſe or fo fortunate as to follow their 
wholeſome advice, He was ſo provoked at the infolence of 
the barons, that, without conſidering he was going to 
draw on himſelf their hatred by his violent meaſures, he 
demanded of them their caſtles as pledges of their fidelity. 
At the ſame time he marched himſelf, at the head of ſome He attacks 
troops, againſt Beauvoir caſtle, - which he took in a few the barons, 
days. This firſt ſucceſs terrifying the barons, who had not Ing 
yet taken any meaſures for their defence, they ſaw them- 
ſelves under a neceflity of ſubmitting, and, having put their 
children into his hands as hoſtages, came to Portimouth. 
Whether John pretended to chaſtiſe the Poitevins, in order Hedifpenfes 
to raiſe money upon the nobility, or was afraid to: leave —_— 
the kingdom at ſuch a juncture, he diſpenſed with the ba- con. 
rons attendance, . for two marks of ſilver upon every [knight's] Hoved. 
fee. However, he ſent the ear] of Pembroke * with ſome HS b 
troops into Normandy, and followed him in perſon, as +4/5h 
ſoon as he thought he might do it with ſafety. | 
Upon his arrival at Roan, Philip defired to have a con- Hoved. 
ference with him, in ' which he gave him ſuch marks of ef- "54; DOG 
teem and friendſhip, that a prince of greater penetration 

than John would have been deceived. At this interview, They con- | 
_ the treaty was renewed, and ſeveral] great lords of both courts firm ther 
were made fureties, -who promiſe to ferve againſt the ag- co 
oreflor, in caſe of a rupture between the two. kings. But 
fuch engagements, though very common in thoſe days, 
were hardly ever obſerved. And therefore princes have Jong 
lince ceaſed to give one another the Jike ſecurities, which 
| they have ſo- often found to be unlervicable. Before they 

parted, the two monarchs agreed to contribute the fortieth 

part of their revenues to the holy war, and exhorted the 


2 William Mareſcall, earl of Striguil to Hubert de Burg, his chamberlain, 
and Pembroke, and Roger de Laſci one hundred knights or h :{emen, to 
oonſtable of Cheſter, with two hundred def:2d the borders of E gland and 
loldiers, Hoved, He alfo delivered Wales. 


d 4 wealthielt 
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1201, wealthieſt of their ſubjeQts to follow their examples, Philip, 
L—-—) not content with carefſing John in an extraordinary man. 
Philip in- ner, deſired the fayour of his company for ſome days at 
Joby Paris, where he lodged him in his own palace, In ſhon, 
Hoved, he omitted nothing tq conyince him he had a real affetion 
2 oof for him *®. | | bes hh cans | 

rigue: The friendſhip which the two monarchs had mutually 
P how 2- {worn to preſeive, ſeemed indeed likely to prove firm and 
gainft John laſting, fjnce their engagement was entirely voluntary, 
And yet, it quickly appeared, that Philip's carefles to his 
pretended friend, were' only to eninare him. At the very 
time he was giving him all theſe marks of affeQtion, he was 
projeQing to deprive him at all his dominions in France, 


Intrigues of 


Hefpirits up Hugh ear] of Marche was his inftrument ta begin the exe. | 


_—_ * cution of his deſigns. The earl couid not behold king John 


acaivſt him, 1N poſſeſſion of a lady deſtined for him, without a, deep con- 
M. Paris. ' cern and a live]y ſenſe of the injury. This gave room to 
_ preſume, he would eagerly embrace an opportunity of bein 
revenged. Philip, forming his ſchem« upon the ear] > 
Marche's fituation, ſpared no pains to excite him to res 

venge, aſſuring him of a powerful aſhſtance. As ſoan as 

the earl was ſecure of the protection of France, he began b 
ſecret+cabals to corrupt the Poiftevins, He ſucceeded 19 

well, that in a ſhort time they were all. ready to rebel a- 
Arthurjoins gainſt king Jobn, for whom they had na affeftion. Upon 
Bl Dk, which, Hugh, applying himleit co the young duke of Bre- 
v. *” tagne, gave him to underſtand, the time was come, that he 
| might with eaſe wreſt from his uncle the provinces he had 
ſeized, - Arthur, being informed by the ear], that the king 

of France had engaged to ſupport him, believed, he ought 

' to embrace ſo favourable an appartunity. The Bretops, his 


tained priſoner. But his adherents 


® In oder to eſtabliſh a laſting 57 | 
p | \t "if wafled the lands of Walter and Hugh 


jt was agreed” between them, 


-- 


eitLer of the two kings went about to 
yenew the 'war, the barons of both 
kingdoms, who were gugrantces 'of the 
peace, ſhould irnmediately join and de- 
clare againſt the prince that ſhoyld aj- 
tempt 10 break it. Hoved," M, Paris. 
Ann. Burton—— This year Walter 
Lacy, a powerful nobjeman ip Irg- 
d, under pretence of holding a 'con- 
ference with John de Curcy earl of U]- 
fter, fel upon him, killed abundance 
of his men, and purſued him ; the eax}, 
in his flight, being invited by Hugh 
other to Wzjter ge Lacy, to take 
.elter in his caſtle, was there dg- 


and at | 


de Lacy, till the car] was releaſed. 
However, on Good-friday following, 
when "the ſanie earl was going unarmed 
and baxetoot in pilgrimage to a church, 


he was treacheroy{ly taken priſoner 


by his own people for a ſum of money. 
and delivered to Hugh de Lacy, by 
whom be was ſent priſoner to king 
John : Who thereupon beſtowed on 
this Hugh de Lacy the earldom of Ulſter, 

of Connaught, which be- 
ohn de Curcy, having been 
y him in the reign of Henry 


longed to 
conquered 


It Hoved, 
ſubjecþ 
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ſybjeAs, readily joined in the conſpiracy, by reaſon of their 1201. 

good opinion of their prince, They imagined his name Gyn 

was auſpicious, and for no other reaſon verily believed, he 

would gain as great @ reputation as the famous Arthur, 1,09, 

whoſe name he bore, - Thus the love, jealouſy, and reſent- 

ment of the earl of Marche, the ambition of Arthur, and A ſecond 

the avarice of Philip, conſpired to king John's ruin, Mean Merviewbee 

while, he ſpent his time in diverſions and entertainments veto kiogs, 

with his new queen, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of danger. Ibid, 

He was rouſed out of this ſupine careleflneſs, by Philip's haugh- 

ty treatment at a ſecond interview near Gaillon. "The French 

monarch, whoſe matters were ripe, talked yery high. He 

demanded for Arthur all, king John's provinces in France, 

with reaſonable ſatjsfaCtion for the earl of Marche, and in Philip ſurns 

caſe of refuſal, ſummoned him to appear before the court of ;,; ns nary 

peers, and abide by their judgment. John was extremely before the 

ſurpriſed to hear him talk in ſo different a ſtrain from what <2 of 

he had done at their late interview, As he did not think his Tohn dif. 

affairs were. in ſo bad a ſituation, as to be obliged to pur- gains his 

chaſe a peace upon ſuch hard terms, he refuſed to comply #9 

with Philip's demands, and diſdained his. citation, His re- 

fuſal furniſhed the king of France with the pretence he wanted Philip in, 

to invade Normandy, where he took ſeveral places before vades Nor. 

John could oppoſe his progreſs. ; nw Paris. 
Towards the middle of autumn, Philip, ſatisfied with his Arthur mag, 

firſt campaign, returned to Paris, were he celebrated the is the king 

puptials of Mary, his eldeſt daughter, with Arthur. His aim Pt acy . 

was thereby to julitify his preſent. undertaking, under colour ; 

pf maintaining the cauſe of his ſon-in-law. A tew days after, g,., © 

Arthur departed, attended with two hundred lances, to take PoiQou; 

upon him the command of the revolted Poictevins. When 

he came near Puitou, he was informed, that queen Eleanor, and befie 

his grandmother, was in Mirabe} with a weak gatriſon. Sliradel, | 

Upon which, reſalving to ſurpriſe the place, he marched "5;—axei 

diretly thither, and fopn became maſter of the town. ; 

But it was otherwiſe with the caſtle, were the queen was 

retired. The refiltance he met with, making him ſenſible 

it would be difficult ta carry the place with fo few troops, 

he called the earl of March, to his aſſiſtance, who haſtened 

to the expedition, as to a fertain vitory, 


Mean time king John, who had received intelligence John flies ty 
of his mother's danger, was marching day and night to her 3s relief. 
relief, His ſpeed was ſuch, that be approached his enemies g,Þ 174 
defore they had made any progre(s in the ſiege, However, it M. Weſt, 
WS 1n their power to retxeat, but the animoſity of the two lea- _ 


4 ders 
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1202. ders againſt John, made ther reſolve to et kim battle, 
&-zmzct The yy anſwered not their expectations. Upon the fr 
Vanquihes dtiſet, John routed the Poiftevin 'troops, and: drove them 
An 29 back to Mirabe! with great laughter, T his victory was 
prifoner - | fendered ſtill more complete by the taking of the das of 
with Bled- Bretagne, the princeſs Eleanor his fiſter *, the earl of Marche, 
yok and two hundred knights, who fell into the hands of the 
MY - Eonqueror. John believed he had reaſon to rejoice at his 
ſucceſs. ' But the ill ufe he afterwards made of it, rendered 
: it fo fatal, that it would have been better for him to have 
Arthur is - Been vanquiſhed. Arthur was immediately ſent to Falaiſe, 
ſent to Fa- 'and the princeſs Eleanor his ſiſter to Biiftol caftle in En gland, 
——- Jrore and where the was confined forty years. Some of the " 
Brat > Writers give another idea of this ation, and lay only that 
| Mezerai, | - Arthur was ſurpriſed in Mirabel, from whence it may be 
AR. Pub inferred that he went not out to fight his uncle, But king | 
t 1. © John's Letter to England after the victory, extant in the col- 
= *Qtion of the publick as, ſhows that it was ſomething 
' more than a ſurpriſe, and vonfirns what the Engliſh hif- 
torians fav of it. Philip was ſo confounded at the news 
_ of Arthur and the earl of Marche being made' priſoners, that 
'He raiſed the ſiege of Arques, begun ome days before, and 
returned to Paris, 
John.goes John was very impatient to ſee his nephew, in order to 
40 Falaiſe. perſuade him to renounce the protetion of France, He |} 
bom genrel by that means to deprive Philip of the pretence, he i 
perpetually uied to involve him 'in wars. To that end, he 
immediately went back to Normandy, not at al] queſtion- 
ing but Arthur, in his preſent ſituation, would gladly embrace | 
the opportunity of being reconciled to him. Upon his ar- 
' rival at Falaiſe, he cauſed him to be brought before him, 
 Hetriesin ond jn a very kind and obliging manner, endeavoured to 
' vain to gain 
Arthur,” perſuade him to relinquiſh the king of France, He re- 
M. Paris.} preſented to him, that Philip, under colour of proteQling him, 
rac "FER had only his own intereſt in view, and by his conduG hi- 
; therto, it was eaſy to ſee what he was to expect from ſuch 
a proteaor. He tried to make him ſenſible, it was equally 
his duty and intereſt, to adhere to an uncle, who found his 
own advantage in ſupporting him, and deſired nothing lo 
much as to live in a good underſtanding with him, and to 


b She was called the beauty of Bre- twenty of. them were impriſoned iN 
tagne, M, Paris ſays, moſt of the Corf caſtle, and there ſtarved to ext 
nobility of Poitou and Anjou were An. Marga. 
made priſoners in this battle, Two and 


give 
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give. him marks of his affetion. In fine, he bjd him eon- 1202. 
jider that in his preſent circumſtances, his-good or ill fortune Coagannsd 
depended entirely-on the perſon that was ſuing for his friend- 
ſhip. The young prince, who was not yet well inftruQed 
in the maxims of politicks, the chief of which is diſſimula- 
tion, could not refolive to conceal his ſentiments. ' Irnſteed The young 
of accepting the king's offers, he took the freedom to up- duke's 
braid him, with ufurping the crown of England as well as N2nghty 
the provinces of France, Without conſidering that he: lay 1. Paris, 
at his mercy, he was fo tranſported with paffion as to 
threaten, that, to the laſt moment of his life, he would never 
ceaſe ſecking occaſion to be Tevenged. Afﬀter fo plain a Heis ſentto 
declaration, John, deſparing of overcoming his obſtinacy, 9». 16 
ordered him to be conducted to Roan, and confined in the 
new tower under the care of Robert de Vipont. It is pre- R. Coggſhal. 
tended, that purſuant to the advice of ſome of his coun- 
ſellors, the king intended to put out his eyes and render 
him incapable of having children, in order to free himſelf - 
from all uneaſineſs on his account, but was diſappointed by 
thoſe who were to be the agents. However this be, a few He diſap- 
days after the young prince was brought 'to Roan, he dif- TT, 
appeared on a ſudden, and it could neyer be known for 
certain what became of him. The king's friends reported 
that Arthur, endeavouring to eſcape out of priſon, was 72 
drowned in the river Seine, But very few gave credit to | 
this report, On the contrary, it was the general 'opinion, John is ac- 
the prince was murdered by the command of the king his oy of ys 
uncle<, | There are even ſome hiſtorians who relate the Cir- w. Brito. 
cumftances of his death. 'They tell us, that John himſelf, An Margaa. 
in a very dark night, 'came in a boat to the foot of the 
tower where his nephew was in cuſtody, and cauſing him 
to be brought before him, ſtabbed him with his own hand, * 
and ordered his body to be thrown into the Seine, fome 
leagues below the town 4, In whatever manner this prince's 
death -happened, it is certain John never fully cleared him- 
ſelf of it. There was ſo much the more reafon to believe 
him guilty, as he made no enquiry into it, which he ſhould 
have done with great ftrictneſs, had he not been con- 


cerned, : 
| The 


© Non multd poſt Arthurus ſubito nephew after him, like a lamb to the 
evanuit, modo fere omnibus ignoto, laughter, brought him from Rouen 
utinam non ut fama refert invida, M. to Cherbourg, for more privacy and 
Paris, + better opportunities to diſpatch . him. 
4 D.Argentre gives this account of There, late in the evening, followed 
duke Arthur's death, John, leading his only by a few, he got on horſeback, 
| making 


.* 
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— M. Paris, the holy war. 
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1202. :; The ſame year, the pope demanded a fortieth part of all 
the eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, towards the charge of 


Jahn is © Immediately after the death of Arthur, John returned in. 
crowned = to England, and cauſing himſelf to be crowned a fourth 
fourth time.” time, he repaſled into Normandy, He found, the report of 
P: 05" the duke of Bretagne's murder was every where ſpread, with 
circumſtances very injurious to his reputation and honour, 
and yet he was in no haſte to diſcover the manner of the 
prince's death. For which reaſon all the world was conyin- 
ced, he himſelf was the author of that barbarous deed. The 
The Bretons Bretons eſpecially complained of the tragical death of their 
complain of ſ@ygreign. T hey maintained, if John did not kill him with 
| of his owa hand, it was at leaſt evident, the murder could not 
and ave ftiz. B& committed without his conſent, or even his orders. The 
red up by king of France, who wanted to improve this junfure, exal. 
_ of negated them as much as poſſible, by means of his emiſſaries, 
P. Emilias, He, cauſed it to be ſuggeſted to them, that in caſe they ap- | 
plied to him, as John's ſovereign lord, he would do them 
. __ ample juſtice. 'This was ſufficient encouragement to the 
:..,, Bretons, who burned with deſire to revenge the death of their 
 - + *--Quke, Guy de Thouars, husband of the deceaſed dutcheſs 
"and guardian of Alice her daughter, aflembled the nobility 
They. Of Bretagne at Vannes upon this occaſion, At this meeting 
zand juſtice it. was unanimouſly reſolved to apply to the king of France 
of Philip. for jultice. Purſuant to this reſolution, the biſhop of Rennes 
N-- 9g $a another lord was commiffioned to carry their complaints 
Bret, to Philip, who gave them a very gracious anſwer, He ap- 
i=.peared more incenſed againſt John than the Bretons them- 
ſelves, and openly declared that neither honour, nor juſtice, | 

nor conſcience would ſuffer him to let ſuch a parricide go 
bn ofa. VNPunithed, | To ſhew his threats were not In vain, be 
ned be» himſelf demanded juſtice of the court of peers, before whom 
ws he diſplayed the barbarity of the murder committed on the 
_ body of the duke of Bretagne, in a place held of the crown 
Fl. Paris. af | town ana of which the king of England, his vallal, 
& was accuſed, It was not difficult to obtain whatever he de- 
ſired, The court ordered John to appear before them,' and 


pndking the prince ride before him. thepoor prince crying in vain for mer- 
Then leaving his attendants behind, he cy. That done, he pulled him to the 
went on along the coaſt till he had ground, and dragging him by the feet 
. Found a place fit for hjs purpoſg, which to the brink of the precipice, flung 
was a high clift hanging over the fea. him into the ſea, not being yet quite 

| Being g6t there with the prince, he dead, nox was the body ever lecy at- 
| ſpurred his horſe up to him, and with tgrwards. Hiſt, de Byetag. 
hu ſword rag him through the body, | 
anſwer 
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the ſummons, John immediately diſpatched ambafladors to. 
lors demanded a fafe-conduct for his return, he roundly told. 


them, that depended on the ſentence which ſhould be paſſed 
yon him. Then the ambaſſadors remonſtrated, their ma» 


fer was not only duke of Normandy, but alſo king of 
England 5 and though he himſelf ſhould think fit to expoſe' 


his perſon to ſo manifeſt a danger, the barons of the realm 
would never conſent to it: what is it to. me ? replied Philip z+ 
is not the duke of Normandy my vaſlal ? 'if he has thought fix 
to acquire a higher ticle, ought I, upon that account, to loſe: 
ny right of ſovereignty ! the ambaſſadors, plainly perceiving 
Philip was reſolved to puſh the affair, retired without ma«-: 
ng any anſwer, and returned with all ſpeed to inform thetr- 
maſter how the court of France ſtood affected. nr I 4 


As ſoon as the time appointed in the ſummons was eX-'-Fokn + fa. 
pred, Philip cauſed John to be condemned for non-appear-+ teactd to 
ance, - and ordered all his dominions in France to be united OO 
France. 
not a word of the fatisfattion due to the Bretons for the 18. p. 284. 


tothe crown. It is remarkable, that in the ſentence there 


cath of their ſovereign, though they were parties in the af-- 
fair, and” Philip ſeemed to concern himſelf in it only upon 
their account f, This is a clear evidence, his aim was not 
much to do them juſtice, as to make uſe of this occaſion 


tbo difpoſſeſs the kings of England. The Engliſh loudly - 


murmured at theſe proceedings, and the more, becauſe the 
ling being aRually in war with France, he was under an 
aſolute neceflity of not appearing, by being ſummoned be- 
fore a peace was concluded, and denied a fafe-condu&t for 
bis return. But without troubling himſelf about their com- 
plaints, Philip enJeavoured to put the ſentence in execution, 


\ Whilſt the king of France was making his preparations, 1202. 


John took no meaſures for his defence. He prepoſterouſly 


eonfidered the ſentznce as a bravado of Philip's, and not as Philip in- 


a fixed reſolution to invade his dominions, Mean time, as _— 
| | | , 


© Euſtace, biſhop of Ely, and Hu- ther's-ſon, an homager to the crown of 
bert de Burgh, M. Paris, France, within whe ſeignory of that 
' P. Emilius in his life of Philip, kingdom; whereupon he is judged a 
3 recorded the ſentence to this eft- traitor, and as. an enemy wh 
, that John duke of Normandy, of Frarice, to forfeit all his dominions 
ding unmindful of his oath to Philip which he held by homage, and that 
Ws lord, had. murdered his elger dro» re-entry be made by force of arms. 


1000. 


znfver to what was laid: to his charge. Upon the receipt of Ha 


Philip *, to repreſent to him, that their. maſter could . not He ſends 
come to France without a ſafe-condu@, to which the king >b8aden, 


| - , M. P: i - 
mnlwered, he may come in peace. 'But when the ambafſa- walls . 
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1203. ſoon as the ſeaſon permitted, the king of France took the 
| w——» held at the head of a powerful army, and as he met with 
andconquers yery Jittle oppoſition, reduced the beſt part of Normandy to 
ps en his obedience. Ihe progreſs: of his arms was incapable of 
M. Paris. © rouſing king John, who, ſeeming inſenſible of his lofles 
M. Weſt. thought of nothing but his diverſions ®, as if his affairs hag 
POR been in the moſt. proſperous condition. When notice was 
nge _ brought him that Philip had taken ſuch a place, he only re. 
Nlothfulneſs. gljed with great confidence, I will ſoon recover it again, 
M. Faris. However, without ftirring from Roan, or making the leaſt 
preparations, he gave his enemy time to ſecure and- dai] 
| Mezerai, Enlarge his conqueſts, In fine, he carried his inſenſibility {o 
M. Paris. far that the people ſaid publickly, he was bewitched, lt is 
An.Waverl. eaſy to judge what difficulties Philip would have met with in 
his undertaking, if he had been to deal with a leſs flothful 
enemy, by the reſiitance of one ſingle place called Caſtle- 

Gailliard, which coſt him a five months ſiege ®, = 
The Enelih The Engliſh barons who attended the king into Norman- 
barons leave Jy, earneſtly beſought him to exert himſelf. Bur finding he 


I was deaf to ail their remonſtrances, they returned to England, 


to England. tired with being witnefles of his invincible loth. Mean time, | 


Philip con- Philip, taking advantage of his indolence, daily gained ground \, 
_ Not content with what he obtained by his arms, he endea- 
Tout op- voured by his emiſfaries to excite in N ormandy a general re- 
potion. volt, which might give him an opportunity of becoming at 
* £979 once maſter of the whole province. He cauſed it to be inti- 
mated to the Normans, that ſeeing they couid hope for no 
aſhiſtance from England, it wou!d be better for them to re- 

turn freely to the crown of France, from whence they 

1d. p. 209. WETE wreſted, than be compelled to it by arms: that by a 
voluntary ſubmiſhon, they would be ſure to preſerve their 
ancient privileges 3 whereas a reſiſtance, which could not but 

prove ineftectual, would infallibly deprive them of their li- 

berties. In how deep a lethargy foever king John ſeemed 

to be buried, his preſence kept ſeveral of the principal cities 

of Normandy in obedience. But the moment they faw him 

about to depart for England, they thought it right to pro- 


z M, Paris ſays, he continued at of it, King Riehard built it on the 
Caen, feaſting miupmficently with his rock of Andeli, on the Scige, 
new queen, and !ying'in bed with her i Hugh de Gurnai ſurrendered t9 
every day till-noon, him the caſtle of Montfort ; and Ro- 
h It was defended by Hugh, or Ro- bert Fitzwalter and Saer de Quinci the 
r de Lacy, conſtable of Chefter; town and caſtle of Ruil, of which t1c} 
who fignalized hin ſelf in the detence were governors, M, Paris, . 
: | ViUe 
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year. But when they heard there were no preparations ,, woe. 
making in England, moſt of them came im' before the 'year mane. 
was expired. Thus, of all Normandy, the city of Roani4- 
only continued obedient to the king of England. £ 

hat unhappy prince was far from any thoughts of giving John treats 
the Normans the affiſtance they expected, Upon his arrival FO Try 
in England, inftead of trying: to gain his people's afteftions 1 paris, 
ſo neceſſary at that junEture, he charged his barons with p. 209. 
deſerting him and occafioning the loſs of Normandy. Under 
this pretence, the moſt unreaſonable that ever was, he ex- 
torted from his barons the ſevenih part of their moveables,. 
and though he had not the ſame cauſe of complaint againſt 
the clergy, made them liable to the fame impoſition. Hu- 
bert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was himſelf his inftrument 
in opprefling the clergy, whilſt the juſticiary rigorouſly exact- 
ed the money from the laicks. All England beheld with aſto- 
niſhment the king's indolence. They could not conceive that 
a prince, who til] then had not wanted courage, and appear- 
ed ſo attached to his intereſt, could fee Normandy loſt with 
ſo much «indifference. So ſtrange a conduct made moſt of 
the Engliſh imagine, he had conceived ſome great deſign, 
which would be diſcovered at a proper ſeaſon. TI his notion 1204. 
did not a little contribute to his obtaining of the parliament F, -——v—— 
an aid of two marks and a half of every knight's fee, which —_ 
was granted in expectation the money would be employed in the war. 
the recovery of what he had lately loſt. But inſtead of uſing M. Paris. 
this aid according to the intention of the parliament, he Jaid it 9 Koh 
out in vain expences, being ſatisfied with ſending ambaſladors peace with 
to France to endeavour to procure a peace. Philip, exalted Philip. 
with his ſucceſs, was ſo far from leſſening his demands, that 
he further required the princeſs Eleanor, fifter of the Jate 
luke of Bretagne, for his ſecond ſon, with all the territories 
the Engliſh enjoyed in France for her dower. "This demand 
could not but be rejected. John not only could never re- 
ſolve to give his niece ſuch a dower, but it wouid have been 
very dangerous to deliver to Philip a princeſs, who, fince the 
death of the duke her brother, had the ſame claim as he to 
the crown of England, Thus the negotiation broke off, 
and the Engliſh reaped no benefit from the aid granted the 


King, 
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The king of 
France ſends 
a champion 

into Eng- 


_ AnIriſh 
ear] is to 
fight him. 
 P. Emilius. 


The prodi- 

gious 

ſtrength of 
the cark 
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| Shortly after. the departure of the Engliſh embaſſ:dots, 
Philip ſent a champion into England, who challenged aj} | 
that ſhould maintain the king his maſter was in the wrong 
for what he had done againft Toba, The court of England 
did not think fit to commit to the decifion of a fingle com- 
bat their right to complain of the king of France's proceed. | 
ings. However, this valorous champion was given to un. 
derſtand, that fince he was ſo defirous of fighting; a man | 
ſhould be found with whom he might try his ſtrength. There 
was then confined in the tower, an Iriſh lord, John de Cyr. | 
cy, ear] of Ulſter, a+ perſon of gigantick ſtature and of 
known intrepidity, who was judged very proper to quell the | 
French heRor ', The priſoner being brought to court, the 
king aſked him, whether he would fight in his cauſe? No, | 
not in thine, anſwered the earl fiercely, but for the king- } 
dom's right 1 will fight to the laſt drop of my blood. But |} 
whilſt he was recovering his ſtrength, which was much im- | 
paired by a long impriſonment, the French champion hear- | 
ing of the prodigious ſtrength of his adverſary, privately | 
withdrew into __ not daring to appear any more either | 
in France or England. It is related of this ear] of Ulſter, | 
that afterwards being in France in the Engliſh army, Philip, 
at a conference with John, deſired to ſee ſome tria] of his | 
ſtrength. The earl being come into the. preſence of the two | 
kings, ordered a large ftake to be fixed in the ground, on 
which was placed a helmet, Then looking round with a | 
menacing aſpeQt, he cut the helmet in two pieces with his 
ſword, The blow was fo violent that the ſword ſtuck fo falt | 
in the ſtake that none but himſelf could remove it. Philip } 
alked him, why he looked round fo fierccly, he made an- 
ſwer, that in caſe he had miſſed his blow, he would have cut 


_ off the heads of all the ſpeCtators, that no man living might 


Philip takes 
Roan. 

Chr. Norm. 
M. Weſ. 


 Mezerai, 


be witneſs of his ſhame, 

What Philip could not compaſs by a ſingle champion, he 
performed by the help of many. "Towards the end of au- 
rumn he laid fiege to Roan, the citizens whereof ſeeing 
no likelihood of being relieved, ſurrendered upon condition | 
they ſhould enjoy their ancient privileges. But as a famous 
hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, this precaution proved as feeble 
againſt abſolute power, as parchment againſt iron, As ſoon 
as Philip was maſter of Roan, he ordered the walls to be 
demoliſhed. Thus all Normandy was reduced under the 


| This was the brave John de Cur- Gir Cambrens, Hiber. expugnata and 
cy, who in the year 1177, conquered who had been treacaeroully taken pri- 

the kinglom of Ulſter wa Ireland, Sez ſoner, 
do- 
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%minion of France and united again to that monarchy after a 1204. 
three hundred years ſeparation ®, , 

After the conqueſt of Normandy, Philip invaded the reſt The other 
of the Engliſh provinces ®, which at length were forced to whremapen 
ſubmit to the conqueror ®, after having in vain expected aſ- him, 
ftance from England. Of all that John's anceſtors enjoyed = _ 
1 France, nothing remained but the dutchy of Guienne, **: WV" 
which Philip did not think fit to invade. 5 

Queen Eleanor, widow of Henry 11. and mother of John Iath of 
lied this year in a very advanced age. She had the mortifica- Jer 
tion, before her death, to behold the decline of the monarchy, M. Weſt, 
to which ſhe had given fo great a luſtre by the addition of fo 
many provinces. LY Bd HE EE 

So many and great loſſes, joined to the murmurs of the 1205. 
Engliſh, rouſed John from his profound lethargy. When C—ynd 
leaſt expefted, he ſeerned reſolved ſtrenuouſly to endeavour jobn re- 


= 


to rezain both his reputation and the territories conquered by ng og 
Philip. "The Poictevins, difſatisked with being under the into Poiftous 
cominion of the king of France, determining to revolt, ſent M- Paris. 
to John for afſliſtance. As he imagined, all the other pro- 
iinces were in the fame mind, he thought he could never 
have a fairer opportunity. Wherefore he ſummoned all the 
barons to meet him with their troops at Portſmouth, where 
te had ordered his fleet to be ready, But as he was going ys is dif- 
to embark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury and earl of Pem- "ana Fn 
broke, threw themſelves at his feet, beſeeching him to deftji Ral. de 
from this expedition which he could not expect to be ſuccefſ- Cogeibal. 
ful, they repreſented to him, that neither in Poidtou, nor 2” wt: 

) y. TCP > » NOT. an, Waverl. 
in any other neighbouring province, had he any one place to 
retire to in caſe of neceffity : that Philip would make war 
with too much advantage, fince he was maſter of all the for- 
tihed towns: that it was expoſing himſelf to manifeſt dan- 
ver to truſt the Poitevins, who had fo often deceived him, 
and pretended perhaps to invite him to their aſfliſtance on] 
to deliver him to his enemy, In fine, they told him, that in 
an enterprize of this nature, he ſo viſibly hazarded his own 
life, with his and the nation's honour, that his faithful ſubjects 
could not ſee it with indifference, but muſt uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to divert him from it. "Theſe remonſtrances mak- 

| 6 


m Tt had been governed by twelve - belonging toi'themy except Rochelle, 
dukes of the Norman race (of which Thouars, and Niort. M. Paris, 
King John was. the laſt) for the ſpace 9 Through the treachery or 1ll con- 
of three hundred aud twenty: years. duct of William de Humat, whom 
n Normancy, Toutaine, Anjou, and king John had made governor of Nor- 
Puftcy, wich all the <xfes and towns mandy, An, Waverl, 
V G4. 41; Ee ing 
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THEE HS TORT 
ing no impreſon upon him, they talked in a higher ſtrain 
ani added ſuch threats, that he was forced at laſt to follow 
their advice, Therefore, ſuddenly altering his reſolution, 
he was content with ſending ſuccours to the PoCtevins, un- 
der the command of the earl of Saliſbury his natural brother, 
After which, he diſmiſſed the army and fleet, who curſed 


' the authors of this advice?. He was no ſooner returned to 


London, but he repented of following the counſel of the 
earl and archbiſhop. But inftead of quarrelling with them, 
he vented his anger on the nobility, from whom he extorted 
large ſums on pretence they had refuſed to attend him. He 
ſuppoſed, without any grounds, that the earl of Pembroke 
and the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſpoke for the whole body, | 
This was the ſecond time he had arbitrarily exaCted money | 
from his ſubje&s, without the conſent of the ſtates. But he | 


_ did not do it with impunity. The ſequel will ſhow, that | 


Second patt 

of the retgn 

ot king 
John, 


Deatiz of 
Hubert. 
Knighion, 
Mf. Paris. 


though vengeance was deferred, it only became che more | 
terrible, when the barons found an opportunity to make him | 
teel the effects 4, | 

Hitherto we have ſeen the firſt part of John's misfortunes, |} 
occaſioned as well by his own fault, as by the ambition of |} 
the king of France. But theſe, how great ſoever, were | 
ſcarce to be compared with thoſe that followed, eſpecially, | 
as he appeared but little tentible of the firſt, whereas, the 
others created him infinite vexation and trouble, It was not | 
the ambition of a hoſtile king, which threw him into a gulph of | 


misfortunes, during the ſecond part of his reign, but the pride | 


of him who called himſelf the common father of all chriſtians: 


F} mean pope Innocent [I]. who, for a flight cauſe, treated 
this prince {o cruelly, that ſhould a pope now behave in the 
iize manner, there is no queſtion but all Chriſtendom would ile 
up againſt him. Let us proceed to the particulars of this | 
afair, which makes the chief ſubject of king John's reign. 
But without dwelling on reflections, which every reader may 
ealtly make without our help, let us content ourſelves with 
relating the facts as advanced by the hiftorians, moſt devoted 
to the court of Rome. | Ro _ 

Tohn ſcarce began to forget the loſs of the French pro- 
vinces, when the death of the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


threw him into freſh troubles. The eleQtion of the arch- 


biſhops had, ſor ſome time been a continual ſubjcEt of diſpute 


pP The noble* ard knights having who began to build London bridge with 
be-ny pat to valt charges for this expe- ſtone, one was buricd 1n the chapel up- 
env. _ on that bridge. An Waverl, 
4 1 bj: year died Porter of Colethurch, © 
between 
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between the ſuffragan biſhops and the monks of St, Auguſ- 1204. 


tine's. The biſhops claimed a right to interpoſe in the clec- Lyon 


tion, as had been ſeveral times practiſed, 'I he monks af- 
firmed, on the contrary, that this right belonged only to 
them, according to ancient cuſtom, and uſed their utmoſt en- 


deavours to keep poſleflion. Immeiately after the death of Someof the 


Hubert, ſome - of the monks combining together, whether 299% of 
| | . "TR" t. Augnſ(- 

out of fear the fraternity would not afſilt on their right, or (5,4, q;.. 

for ſome other reaſon, reſolved to elect an archbiſhop. 'T'o vately ele& 

that purpoſe, meeting at midnight in the cathedral, they wc we 

choſe Reginald, their {ub-prior, in expectation of having at- M. Paris. 

terwards credit enough to obtain the pope's confirmation, Heminzt. 

This irregular eleRion was tranſacted with all poflible fecre- | 

&<, The ſub-prior bound himſelf [by oath] not to divulge 

it, till he had himſelf informed the pope of it : fo that the 

other monks had not the leaſt ſuſpicion thereof, The elec- 

tors, willing to complete the matter, found means to cauſe 

him to be ſent to Rome, on ſome pretence, attended by ſome 

of their cabal. But he had not the power to kcep the ſecret. 

Upon his arrival in Flanders, he took upon him the title of 

archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the monks his companions had 

20 more diſcretion than himſelf. | | 
This news coming to the king's ears, he imagined the John threars 

whole monaſtery was concerned in. the fraud, and prepared ©'* *** 

to make the monks repent of their raſhneſs in elefting an © 

zchbiſhop without his licenſe. But they cleared themſelves, 

and appeaſed him by their ſubmiſſions. "The clamours of the 

monks who were not in the intrigue, convincing the electors, 

that after the diſcovery of their ſecret, it would be very dif- 12:6. 

icult to accompliſh their undertaking, they choſe to delift. \ 

then the whole ſociety jointly proceeding to a new election, 5 ew *1e.- 


the king recommended [ John de Gray] biſhop of Norwich, be we 
vio was unanimouſly choſen, placed in the archiepitcopal 

cnair, and inveſted with the temporalities. Shortly after, Somemonks 
'0urteen monks were ſent to the pope, to inform him of what JU" 2 _ 
had paſſed, and to demand his confirmation of the new arch- the poos's 
diſhop. At the ſame time, the ſuffragan biſhops of Canter- confirma- 
bury ſent a deputation alſo to Rome, to complain of the monks ***: 
aluming the fole right of eleCting the archbiſhop, and to in- 

orm his holineſs of their reaſons againſt it. 

Whiiſt the deputies were on the road, the king, whoſe Jobs reco- 
"Ourage was rouzed, led a conſiderable army into Poictou, py; 5... 
nd reduced to his obedience the greateſt of that province, makes | 
vut be was ſo weak, as to ſuffer himſelf to be once more Truce with 
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1206, outwitted by Philip, who, finding himſelf unprepared, de- 
x manded and obtained a truce for two years", _ 
_ Pub. Mean while, the ſub-prior of St. Auguſtine's, who was tome | 
at, rn to Rome, earneſtly ſolicited the pope to confirm his elec. 
An. Waverl, tion. But Innocent perceiving ſome irregularity in the affair, 
The affair of took time to conſider of it. In the interim, the other depy- 
the eleCtions ,- . . hy, X 
brought be. ©ES being arrived, told him all the circumſtances, and pe. | 
| forethe titioned him to confirm- the ſecond. election. On the other | 
Fax" . hand, the agents of the biſhops brought alſo their complaints } 
« Paris. k Feed Wn | —_— 
AR, Pub, againſt the monks, and ſhowed him the reaſons on which | 
t. 1. p, 138, they built their pretenfions. To decide theſe differences, | 
ihe ana the pope ordered the deputies to come on a day appointed to f 
eleQtion, Viterbo, where he intended to paſs ſome time, Here it was| 
M. Paris. that in the preſence of the pope, theſe affairs were diſcuſſed | 
Knighton. with ſome warmth, though as to the firſt, the reaſons of both | 
ſides were not very effectual. Innocent, who was already} 
reſolved, voided both the eleStions, and ordered the depy-f 
ties of the monks to proceed to a new choice, enjoining them 
withal to elect cardinal Stephen Langton, an Engliſhman, | 
and orders then at his court. The monks, ſurpriſed at this unprece-| 
rags day dented order *, reſolved at firit to diſobey it. They alledeed| 
M. Paris. In vindication of their noncompliance, that they were not] 
Þ. 222, impowered by their monaſtery, and beſides, the king's con-| 
ſent was neceflary. But the pope would not hearken to the{e] 
reaſons. He told them, as deputies they repreſented the whole! 
monaſtery, and the conſent of princes was needleſs for clec-| 
tions made in his preſence. Therefore, without giving them| 
time to reply, he commanded them on pain of excom-| 
munication, to elect cardinal Langton for their archbiſkcp, 
The monks, awed by the pretence and threatnings of tlie 
_ Pope, complted, though unwillingly, with his orders. There 
was but one * who had the courage to ſtand out. T his &x- 
traordinary election was immediately confirmed by the pope, 
who would himſelf confecrate the, archbiſhop ele, 
The fuffra- * According to, the rule eſtabliſhed by, Innocent, in in- 
gan erage. powering fourteen monks depyted hy ithe. monaſtery, to e 
Ay +; le& an archbiſhop, the! ſuffragan, biſhops, of Canterbury couid 
| not but loſe-theix cauſe with the.monks, Accordingly, the 
pope gave jt in favour of the monks,.. and forbid the biſhops 


r The French hiftorians' fay,, John cluded for twp years. ... ' 
ſucd for a truce, We frequently meet, ,. 5,,/Lhe annals of Marean ſays 3t vs 
with the hke contradictions between contiary to the anuont lave's and li1ber- 
the hiſtorians of the two nations, Ri- 1ze> of phic king.ond Kiggdom, Pe 14+ |. 
gord, vol. II. fays, that both armies _ © Hp nee was $los ge Grantor 
Leing ready tov engage, a truce was £01 _ MM. Paris, 


to interpoſe for the future, in the election of their metropo- x206. 
litans. vat | TIN. | n—— 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſaCting in Italy, John entire- 1207. 
ly loſt the hearts of his ſubjects, by extorting from them C——— 
the thirteenth part of their moveables. In vain did the cler- Jon extorts 

; | ; . a ſubſidy by 
ev, as far as it concerned them, oppoſe it ; the act paſled in ,;jence. 
parliament %, and the tax was Jevied as well upon the clergy M. Paris. 
x5 laity, though the former never gzve their conſent, and the bon erg 
ater granted it by a fort of compuliton, This violence on- « 


Vain. 
c:honed many complaints and murmurings among the clergy, An. Waverl, 


who til} then had enjoyed the privilege of not being taxed 
without their conſent ®. However, as it was not 1n. their 
power to reſiſt, they endeavoured to be revenged, by ex- 
claiming againſt the king's conduct, and rendering him odi- 
ous to the people. The archbiſhop of York himſelf, the M. Parti, 
king's natural brother, a prelate of an impatient temper, ?* ***" 
excommunicated all the cvulleAors of the tax, and withdrew 
out of the kingdom. "Though the clergy's complaints were 
pot groundlefs, "the king's friends Icoked upon them as im- 
pertinent. "They ſaid, it was ftrange the eccleftaſticks ſhould 
refuſe to affiſt the king in his necefity, when a little before 
they had ſuffered without the leaſt murmur, a legate to 
exact of all the beneficed clergy, large fum for the pretend- 
ed occaſions of the holy ſee. If the money which a: crued 
to the king from this tax had been employed in the ſ-: vice. 
of the ſtate, it would have been fome ſaticfaRtion to the n4- 
tion, But they had the vexation to ſce it vainly ſqu-.ndei-c Te nmr 
away, in the reception of the emperor, who was come ' 
viat the king his uncle. His deſign was to perſuade him :: ;... 
break the truce with France, But how urgent ſoever ie 
might be, it was impoſſible to bring John to this rupture, 
However, to ſoften in ſome meaſure his dental, the king 
mace him a preſent of tive thouſand marks, which terved to 
pry the charges of his journey, | 

Innocent very mich ſuſpected John would not be pleaſes *- © 
with Langton's election, extorted by manifeſt force and ar _ 
unprecedented encroachment. Indeed for ſome time after at, - 
the converſion of the Engiiſh, the popes chole {ucy as were © wy 
Capavle of well governing the growing church, and generai- 


.u In communi concilio, Annals of w "The annals of Waverl, ſay, that 
Waverl, an. 12079, —— Coadunatis mag- the king, following better advice, re- 


bus terre apud Oxentord, de 2Acenſu Jeaſed the clergy from it. But after- 
torum cepit x111, partem catellorum ho- wards he took the thirteenth part ©: 
m:ium totius Angliz. An. Margan, p. al the goods in general, vt thoſe the! 
Is, This parliament was beld in Fe- held by knight's ſervice, 

bvcry, M, Paris, 
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1207. ly Italians, becauſe there were but few eccleſiaflicks in Eng- 
Lym land qualined for that high ſtation. But ever ſince archbi. | 


ſhop 


heodorus, who was the laſt ſent from Rome, the 


popes had never pretended to chooſe the archbiſhops, without 
the confent of the kings. 'T hey were ſatisfred with confirm. 
ing the elections, and obliging the archbiſhops to come ang | 
demand the pall at Rome, vince the conqueſt, they had } 
not ſo much as nulled the elecion of an archbiſhoop. Ang | 
therefore to.mollify the king, and induce him the more calm- 


ly 


to overlook this encroachment, Innocent wrote him the # 


following letter, which for its ſingularity deſerves to be in. | 
 teited, RD | 


Pope's letter ©* 
_ rothe king. £c< 


AR. Pub. <@ 
k. 1. Pp. 139. 
M. Faris, bY 
S293 L 
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Pope Innocent, to Jonun king of EnGLand. 


A MONG the riches that mortals prize as the moſt | 

2 valuable, and dcfire with the greateſt earneſtneſ,, | 
it is our opinion that pure gold and predjous {tones hold |} 
the firſt rank. "Though we are perſuaded your royal ex- | 
cellence has no want of ſuch things, we have thought } 
proper to ſend you, as a mark of our good-will, four rings | 
{et with ſtones, We beg the favour you would conlider | 
the myſteries contained in their form, their matter, their | 


number, and their colour, rather than their value. Their 


roundneſs denotes eternity, which having neither beginning | 
nor end, ought to induce you to tend without ceaſing from 
earthly things to heavenly, and from things temporal to 
things eternal. The number four, which is a ſquare, fig- } 
nifies armneſs of mind, not to be ſhaken by adverſity, nor 
elevated by proſperity, but always continuing in the ſame 


fate, This is a perfetion to which yours will not fail 


to arrive, when it ſhall be adorned with the four cardinal 
virtues, juſtice, fortitude, prudence, and temperance. The 
firſt will be of ſervice to you in judgments, the ſecond in 
adverſity, the third in dubious caſes, the fourth in proſpe- 
rity. By the gold is ſignified wiſdom. But as gold is the 
moſt precious of metals, wiſdom is of all endowments the 
moſt excellent, as the prophet witneſſes in theſe words, 
The ſpirit of wiſdom ſhall reſt upon him : and indeed, 
there is nothing more requiſite in a ſovereign; Accord- 
ingly, Solomon, that pacifick king, only aſked of God wil- 
dom, to enable him to well govern his people. The 
reen colour of the emerald denotes faith, the clearnels 
of the ſaphire, hope, the redneſs of the ruby, charity, 
and the colour of the topaz, 700d works, concerning 
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that they may ſee your good works. 
therefore you have, what you are to believe, in the ſa- 
phire what you ate to hope, in the ruby what yoy are to 
« Joye, and in the topaz what you are to practiſe, to the end 
« you may proceed from virtue to virtue, til] you come to the 
« viſton of the Grod of gods in Sion,” 

It is difficult to gueſs the drift of this myſterious letter, 
whether it was a witty conceit of the pope's, or an intima- 
tion to the king, that he would need all the virtues repre- 
ſented by the rings, to withſtand his attacks. 


” w 
SS . 


CS 


after, a more intelligible brief *, exhorting 
dinal Langton for archbiſhop of Canterbury. He repreſent- 
ed to him, that he was a native of England, cardinal of the 
Roman church, and learned in all the ſciences. Maore- 
over, he aflured him, his exemplary life and chriſtian virtues 
would be very advantageous to England, for ſpiritual, as 
his prudence and political virtues would be for temporal con- 
cerns, However, as he did not intend to make Langton's 
election depend on the good pleaſure of the King, nor ſubmit 
it to his examination, in another letter he ſent his commands 
to the monks of St. Auguſtine's, and the fuſtragan biſhops of 


Canterbury, to receive the cardinal for their metropolitan. 


x It muſt be obſerved, the apoſtolt- 
cal letters are of two ſorts. Some are 
@lled briefs, becauſe compriſed in a 
compendious way of writing, and are 
fealed on wax only, cum annullo piſca- 
tors, that is, with the imprefſion of a 
lignet ring, which the Romaniits are ſo 
weak as to believe to be the ſeal of St, 
Peter the fiſherman. The other ſort 
are called bulls, from the leaden bulla 
lunging thereon, Bulla is thought a- 
mong the ancients, to be a golden 
badge, which perſons that triumphed 
over their enemies, wore 0n their breaits 
like a medal, and it came afterwards to 
lienify a deed, inſtrument, or writing, 
deſcribed on parchment or vellum, with 
2 piece of lead hanging thereto by 
a ſtring, and ſuch writing is called a 
bull, from the lead annexes to it. On 


this piece of lead, the heads of the two: 


apolt lc St. Peter and St. Paul are im- 
pretied from the papal ſeal, which being 
fixed to the pope's letters, they are 
laid to be completely finiſhed, And be- 
cute they carried the vap?] thang: ut 


excoramunication along with them for 
nonpayment of the pope's dues, they 
became a terror to weak people for 
ſome ages, till, at leagth, from their 
frequent demands, thets fulminations 
were turned into ridicule. And as they 
were called bull-beggars, they were 
uſed as words of ſcorn and contempt, 
to frighten children with. Eubentvus 


Cherubinus has made a collection (1638) 


of theſe bylls in fix folios, which etves 
a full view of the wonderful craft of 
the hierarchy, in rajſing ſuch a ftruc- 
ture of power .and iniquity to itſelt, 
which none can pull down but the al- 
mightly hand of God alone. For therc-. 
in we ſee the church of Rome ajmoit 
in its beginning, how 1t reercd itſelf by 
degrees on papal bull;, and how thc 
weak parts ot the building have becn 
ſince ſtrengthened by the cunning ©; 
the ſeveral undertakers, the pope 4.1 
his cardinals, Puff-endort made 4 gora 
uic of this colle&tion 11 his introduction 


to the hiſtory. of Europe, Parergons 
g Fs Cain ty > I _ * a 
£. © ”Y $. 6+ 
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which our Saviour ſaid, let your light ſo ſhine before men, 1207. 


In the emerald _— 


exhorts the 


king to own 
-* Langton for 
However this archbiſhop. 
be, leſt John ſhould miſtake his meaning, he ſent him ſoon M. Parts, 


o him to own car- *' 


223» 


He enjo ns 
the monl:s 


to TeceLye 
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The king 
drives the 
monks of St. 
Auguſtine 
out of their 
monaſtery, 
M. Paris. 
Knighton. 


He writes a 
ſharp letter 

to the pope. 
M. Paris, 


P- 224: 
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As ſoon as John was informed of the tranſaQions as 
Rome, he fell into an inconceivable fury. He accuſed the | 
monk3 of St. Auguſtine's of decciving him, as well in the 
third, as in the fiſt eleion, and refolved to be revenged of | 
them. To that end he (ent two knights, who, entering the } 
monaſtery with drawn ſwords, commanded the monks, in 
the king's name, to avoid the place forthwith, unlefs they | 
would have their monaſtery burnt about their ears, and like. | 
wiſe to depart the kingdom within three days. So terrible x 
threat frightened the monks in ſuch a manner, that, without | 
the leaſt reply, they withdrew into Flanders, to the abbey of | 
St, Bertin, and other neighbouring monaſteries, But this $ 
revenge not procuring him all the ſatisfaction he required, he | 
thought by vigorouſly exerting himieif, he ſhould . bring the | 
pope to revoke what was done, In this belief, he wrote In- } 
nocent a very ſharp letter, 4+ upbraiding him with his inju- } 
« rious annull.ng the canonical election of the biſhop of Nor-. | 


« wich, without having the leaſt pretence for it. More- |} 


<« over, he complained of his cauſing to be elected by vio- | 
« lence, and contrary to all manner of right, a perſon edu. } 
<< cated in France, an entire ſtranger to him, and who had | 
«© always held a ſtrict correſpondence with his enemies,” He | 
added, ** this encroachment was direly contraty to the pre- | 
« rogatives of his crown, from which he was refolved never | 


| © to depart, nor from the election: of the biſhop of Norwich, } 


| The pope's 
Wer. 


_ AR, Pub. 


-£. 1]. p. 143. 
M. Paris. 


P+ 224 


« Then he plainly told him, if the ſatisfaction he demand- | 
<< ed was denied, he would break off all intercourſe with | 
© Rome, which was of no ſmall conſequence, fince it was | 
« certain, the holy ſee received more money from England | 
< than from any other chriſtian ſtate, and for that reaſon, | 
<< oreater regard ought to be paid the king of England than | 
© any prince whatſoever, He concluded with ſaying, there | 
<c were prelates enough in the kingdom qualified to govern 
< the church, and therefore it was not neceſſary to have 
<«c recourſe to the pope, if they ſo manifeitly abuſed their au- | 
& thority.” ee | 

Innocent had not undertaken this aFair, to deſiſt from it on | 
the king's bare expoſtulation, He returned a very mud an- 
ſwer in appearance, though, in the main, it was more pro- 
per to irritate than appeaſe him. *+ He begins with blaming 
& John for anſwering his humble and kind letter in fo roug| 
& a manner, that he ſcemed rather to defign to affront him 
& than require the reafons of his conduct. Then he pro- 


<« ceeds, to exto]] the merits of cardinal Langton, affuris 


«© he was a prelate of a great underſtanding, and profound 
| wh & Jearnings 


OF ENGLAND. 44x 
*© learning, and one that had long ſtudied at the univerſity 1207. 
S of Paris, where he had taken his degrees of doCtor of di- Canynnd) 
&« vinity, He adds, that John was in the wrong to complain, 
« ſince the conſent of princes was not requiſite at eleftions 

made in the preſence of the pope ; that however, out of pure 
$ condeſcenſion, he had ſent two monks to inform him of it, 
« who by contrary winds were detained at Boulogne. In 
« fine, after trying to prove Langton's eleCtion agreeable to 
« the canons, he repreſents to him, that Henry II. his fa- 

ther, and Richard his brother, had renounced the right of 
* nominating biſhops and abbots; and therefore without 
© meddling with eJeCtions, he ought to receive, without ex-_ 
amination, the prelates judged by the church capable of 
direQting the ſpiritual affairs of his kingdom. He concludes 
with this notable threat, that ſubmiſſion to him would be 
more for his advantage than an obftinate reſiſtance againſt 
God and his church, in a cauſe for which the blefled 'Tho- 
* mas Becker ſhed his blood.” "Theſe laſt words were ter- 
rible to a prince, whoſe father had ſuffered ſo much on the 
like occaſion. But John, far from being frightened, reſolved, 
_ on the contrary, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, and run all 
hazards, to free himſelf from the galling yoke of Rome. 

The pope's letter was quickly followed by an order to the 1208. 
biſhops of London, Ely, and Worceſter, to perſuade the ==w—=— 
king to ſubmit to the orders of the church, and, if they found I-26 pays 


: | . b *- orders three 
him contumacious, to put the kingdom under an interdiCt. biſhops to 
The biſhops thus commiſhoned by the pope, being obliged interdict the 


to obey him, acquainted the king with his holinelſs's orders, yr ger 
and entreated him to avoid by iubmiſion a ſcandal which «. 1. p. 447» 


would fall no leſs on his ſubjects than on himſelf. But the vy "gs. 
king remained inflexible. He ſwore?, that if the kingdom Ty. wing 
waz interdited, he would forthwith ſend all the ecclefiaſticks threatensthe 
to ſeek their ſubſiltance at Rome, and put out the eyes, and Hi ; 
cut off the ears and noſes of all the Roman prieſts, that ſhould ** Te 
be found in his dominions. Then he commanded the three 
prelates to depart his preſence. His paſſion, which was al- Infolence of 
ready very violent, was ſtill increaſed by the iniolence of _— ; 
. Simon Langton, brother of the cardinal, who infultingly Brady. 
preiled him to own his brother for archbiſhop. The king, 
tired with his importunities, told him it was very ſtrange an 
Engliſhman ſhould preſs him to renounce the prerogatives of 
the crown. "To which Langton inlolently replied, nothing 
could be done in his behalf, unleſs he would wholly throw 
bil upon his brother's mercy. 


Y By Go2's teeth, (his uſyal oath.) M, Paris, 
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208. The laſt year, John had a ſon by Iſabella of Angoy. 
God me, to whom he gave the name of Henry*. And this 


Henry and year the queen brought into the world another calleg: 
Richard R chard Hs , 
born. | 4 | 


M. Paris. Mean time, the three prelates, who had already addrefled 
The inter- the king, finding they could not prevail, pronounced at 
— 1 gay length the fentence of interdict upon the whole kingdom, 
M. Paris. and retired beyond ſea. Immediately divine ſervice. ceaſed 
_ M. Weſt. jn all the churches, and the ſacraments were no longer ad. 
dog miniſtered, except to infants and dying perſons. Publick 
prayers, and all ecceliaſtical funions were laid aſide. The 
| church-yards were ſhut up, and the bodies of the dead thrown 
into ditches like dogs, without any prieſt daring or being 
willing to afliſt at the funerals. It might juſtly be demanded, 
why the people ſhould ſuffer for the fault of their ſovereign, 
and certainly it would be difficult to alledge a reafon found- 
ed on juſtice or equity. But the policy of Rome required, 
that the ſubjeRs ſhould be liable to puniſhment, to the end 
that conſidering their king as the ſole cauſe of their evils, 
they might be the ſooner inclined to force him to ſubmit to 
the pope's yoke. It was requiſite therefore to ſow difſenſion 
between the king and the people, in order to tie up his 
hands from reſiſting. And indeed, it is evident, kings have 
no more power than private perſuns, when deſerted by their 
ſubjets. Accordingly the popes, who intended to ſtretch 
their authority, have generally taken a time of diſcord between 
the people and their ſovereigns. If ſometimes they have 
launched out at unſeaſunable junfures, they have, for the 
molt part, founded their pretended authority to be little re- 
garded, Of this we ſhall ſee a remarkable inſtance in the 

| ſequel of this very reign. | 
The king's The pope's rigour was inſufficient to bring the king to a 
ſeverty compliance. On the contrary, John, finding the court of 
__ Rome had thrown off all regard for him, reſolved to act 
M. Paris, with the ſame haughtinzſs, and make the pope know he 
An, Waverl. was able to withſtand him. Purſuant to this reſolution, te 
conſiſcated the eſtates of all the ecclefhiaſticks who obeved 
the interdi&t, and ſent-orders to the ſheriffts to make en- 
_ Quiry after them, and expel them the kingdom. But the 
ſheriffs perceiving they could not execute the King's orders, 
without uſing great violence, durſt not puſh matters ſo far. 
So that, notwithſtanding the king's intention, none went 
out of the kingdom, but ſuch as having too zealouſly el- 
poulcd the pope's quarrel, choſe rather to go into volun- 


z He was born at Winchefier, October 1, 1207. 


tary 
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tary baniſhment, than remain expoſed to the king's indignation. 1208. 
However, they who ſtaid were in no better circumſtances : wnynng 
outrages were daily committed upon them, for which they: 
could find no redreſs from the magiſtrates, who always ſent 
them to the pope for juſtice. | — z 
As in thoſe days there was ſcarce a prieſt but what kept M. Patic, 
2 concubine, the king, under pretence of cauſing the ca- ow 4 
nons of the council to be obſerved, ordered all their con- whe 
cubines to be impriſoned, who were forced to pay great fines 
for their liberty, Among the great number of eccleſiaſticks 
in the kingdom, there were ſome, who, notwithſtanding the 
interdict, adminiſtered the ſacraments. But as they were in- 
eeſlantly expoſed to the inſults of the zealots, the king took 
them under his proteRiion, and ordered ſuch as ſhould do 
them any outrage, to be hanged upon the next tree. 'The 
ope was no ſooner informed of this, but he excommunicated 
all who diſobeyed the interdict, or executed the king's orders. 
Such was the wretched ſtate of the people of England. "Thoſe 
that were faithful to their ſovereign, fell under the pope's 
cenſures, and the king took care to perſecute thoſe who fub- 
mitted to the orders of Rome. Ee > 
Whilſt the kingdom was in this ſad ſituation, Henry, bro» 7209. 
ther of Otho the emperor, came to king John, in the be- Gaynys 
ginning of the year 1209. The delign of his journey was Jobn ſends 
to demand for the emperor his brother an aid of money, 79n<ytothe 
which the king liberally granted him, though he was himſelf AR. Pub. 
In extreme want. t I. p. 54s 
The calamities of the Engliſh moved neither the king nor john levies 
tie pope. They both continued inflexible, each reſolving a great ar- 
to run all hazards rather than yield to his adverſary, How- 5 0h me 
ever, John was not without his uneaſineſs. Indeed, he did again& 
not fear the pope's thunders with reſpects to fpirituals, But Scotland. 
he could not ſee without great concern, the generality of ="; RY 
the people inclined to the court of Rome. 'Fhis obſerva- M, Wet, 
tion inſpiring kim with a dread that, fooner or later, ſome 
plot would be formed againſt him, he thought proper to pre- 
vent the deſigns of his enemies by raiſing an army. For a 
pretence, he complained that the king of Scotland, contra 
to the treaty of Lincoln, had married one of his daughters 
to the ' earl of Boulogne, without his conſent, ' It was eaſy 
to foreſee that a prince, who had ſuffered ſo many pro- 
vinces in France to be taken without any refiſtance, did 
Not intend vigorouſly to proſecute a war upon ſo flight an 
occaſion, Accordingly ne contented himſelf with the king 
2 A thouſand marks, 
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1209. of Scotland's offer to give him fifteen thouſand marks and 
his two daughters in hoſtage. In his return from the nor- 
He grants 2 thern frontiers, where he had led his army, he ordered all 
pers of the the hedges to be cut down, and the ditches to be Killed 
Scotland, throughout his foreſt, that the deer might have liberty to- 
| At. Pub. feed every where, In all likelihood, the people of thoſe 
Il +a parts having too openly declared for the pope, he had a 
the northern Mind to puniſh them for it ®. Perhaps too, he deſigned to 
_ eauntiess ſhew the reſt of his ſubjeAs, that in like caſe he would not 
.. phreat want means to chaſtiſe them. When he came to Nor- 
of Wales thampton*<, he was met by the prince of Wales, who, fear- 
does him ing he intended to carry the war into his country, made hafte 
—eSak to prevent him by his' ſubmiſſion. The prince accompa- 
; nied the king as far as Woodſtock, where he did him ho- 
-::*. mae | | | 

John cauſes The continuation of the interdict was a clear evidence 
all his vaſ- to the king, that the pope had no deſign to defiſt from his pre- 
pot rt tenſions, but would uſe ſtill more violent methods, Wherefore, 
homage, he judged it requiſite to take care before- hand, to ſcreen him- 
Ibid. ſelt from his thunders, Nothing ſeemed to him more proper to 
fruſtrate the deſigns of the court of Rome than to cauſe his 
vaſſals to renew their homage ©. He hoped to fecure them by 
that bond, and reſtrain them from too readily joining with the 

court of Rome. | 
yo PEN Mean while, the pope perceiving, the interdi&, which 
cExcommuni. had now continued above a year, did not anſwer his ex- 
cated, peQations, reſolved at length to pronounce upon John the 
M. Paris. ſentence of excommunication, and committed the publi- 


0 3, . « « | | 
FA cation thereof to certain biſhops, But as theſe prelates had 


b This year alſo the king 1ſſued a had hirc4i together. Theſe being ſeize 

. proclamation at Briſtol, forbidding the ed, were a few days after, by the king's 
taking of 2)] ſorts of feathered game order, hanged up in contempt of the 

throughout England, M, Weſt, M, eccleſiaſtical liberty 3 upon which ncar 

Paris. Which was the firſt edict of three thouſand ſcholars left that univer- 

the kind made by any king before, as fity, ſome going to Cambridge, others 


'Tyrrel obſerves, b. vii. p. 739- to Reading, M. Paris, M. Weft, 

© Where he removed his exchequer e He made all the freeholgers in 
after Michaelmas, becauſe the London- England, from twelve years old anc 
er3 had diſobliged him, M. Paris, upwards, renzw their homage. The 


d An unlucky accident happened at reaſon of his doing it, was, that be 
this time, which was a great prejudice daily feared the pope ſhould exccm- 
to Oxford, and ſerves to ſhow the flou- municate him, and abſolve his fſub- 
riſhing condition of the univerſity in jets from their oath of allegiance. 
thoſe days, A certain clerk having M. Paris, 
by chance killed a woman, made his f London, Ely, and Worce#er, who 
eſcape. The mayor coming to his were to have it publiſhes every Suncay 
lodging, found three other clerks that and holiday in all the churches through» 
lived in the fame houſe which they out England, M.'Paris, 


"11 
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fill 2a great regard for the king, they did not think fit to 1209. 
execute their orders with that readineſs the pope defired. Lnnnyponned 
However, the news of the king's excommunication was ſo 
ſpread over the kingdom, that not a man was ignorant of 
ir, though the ſentence was not yet publiſhed. The arch- M, Paris, 
deacon of Norwich, one of the officers of the exchequer, 
having notice of it,. quitted his office without leave, alledg- 
ing, his conſcience would not ſuffer him to ſerve an excom- 
municated prince. This proceeding coft him dear, The 
king, provoked at his difreſpe&, ordered him to be confined 
in a cloſe priſon, where it is afirmed, his death was haſtened 
by violent means ®. ER FN me | 
| This inſtance of the king's ſeverity was not capable of He is impoſ- 
preventing Hugh de Wells, lately elcQed biſhop of Lin- <1 »pon by 


6 : the biſhop of 
coln, from wounding the king in a more ſenſible part, v4 ac 


TT his prelate, having obtained leave to be conſecrated by the M. Paris, 


archbiſhop of Roan, inſtead of going to Normandy, went P* 229+ 
directly to Rome®, where he received conſecration at the 

hands of cardinal Langton, Had he been in the king's 

power, he would, doubtleſs, have been no more ſpared than 

the archdeacon of Norwich, But the king, as he could 

do nothing elſe, wzs content with ſeizing his revenues ?. 

The prelate was unconcerned, plainly forefeeing that the 

king would be obliged in the end to ſubmit to the pope, 

whereas by diſobeying his holineſs, he was in danger of lofing 

his biſhoprick *. | | 

The excommunication made no impreflion on the king, 1210. 
who ftill remained unmoved. Beſides, as the ſentence Lonymn 
| was not yet publiſhed, and ignorance might be pleaded, the JO 
greateſt part of the nobility ſtill adhered to their prince, not- 4 tech; 
withitanding his excommunication. Nay, he was not with- M. Paris. 
out hopes, that the ſentence was only a penal threatening An. Waverh 
which might be revoked, upon his ſhewing ſome ſteadineſs, 
However, as it would have been imprudent to depend upon_ 


© A leaden cope was pnt upon him, 
with the” preflure of which, and ſor 
want of victuals, he dicd in a few days. 
| - a Sa | 
h He went only'as far as the abbey of 
Pontipny, where Lanpton then refided, 


See Tyrrel, vol. IN, 
1 Huph was 2Ho chinceNor, but the 
King delivercd the ſea} to Walter "de 
Gray, and made him chanceltbr.  M. 
Par's, 2 2090 49-97 2/017 07. $45) 

k This year the Eing ſent commil- 


fioners to Canterbury, to meet the biſh- 
ops 'of London, Ely, and Worceſter, 
who came to/ treat of a reconciliation 
between him and Langton 3 but when 
matters were nearly adjuſted, the treaty 
broke off, and ſo- nothing was brought 
to a concluſion. See'An; Warverl. , 

| All the great men'of the kingdom 
attended tim at Windfor this year, not- 
withſtanding he was excommunicated. 
M. Paris. | SP 6 28 
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1210. that, he levied a great army, well-knowing, nothing way 
key d more Capable of breaking the pope's meaſures, than to be 
always well-armed. Some commotions' in Ireland were 
made the occaſion and pretence for this armament, the 

charges whereof were paid by the Jews, not voluntarily, 


but by a ſeizure of their effe&ts". John himſelf embarking | 


with his army, fafely arrived at Dublin, where he was met- 
by above thirty petty princes, who came to ſwear fealty to 
him ”. After reciving their homage, he marched againſt 
the king of Connaught, author of the diſturbances that had 
brought him into Ireland. This prince being taken priſoner 
in a battle, the war was happily ended, and the whole 
iſland reduced to the king's obedience as formerly. Before 
and efta- he returned, John cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of England 
bliſhes there tg be eſtabliſhed for the future in Ireland, and made the 
_ _ * biſhop of Norwich his juſticiary®. It was expected in 
M. Paris, England, that at his return the army would be diſbanded, 
But, to have a pretence to keep it ſtill on foot, he quar- 
He taxes relled with the prince of Wales. In the mean time, as mo- 
the clergy» ney was wanted for the maintenance of the troops, he 
impoſed, by his own authority, a tax of a hundred thou- 
ſand marks upon the eſtates of the ecclefiaſticks, Afﬀer 
which, he marched againſt the Welſh, and compelled them 
to deliver twenty eight hoſtages. 


The meaſures taken by John to render himſelf formi- 


12TT- hle, created no ſmall uneaſineſs in the pope, who could 
The pope vt bear to ſee the king's inflexibility, He perceived, it 
ſends two Was equally dangerous to the holy ſee to give over the con- 
nyncios iut0 teſt or to proſecute it any farther, uncertain of the iflue. 
og And indeed, it mizht be of great conſequence, even with 
m2 reſpett to other ſtates, Before he came to any reſolution 
in this matter, Innocent ſent two nuncios into England, 


m M, Paris ſays, the Jews of both fixty thouſand marks. Ann, Waverl, 
fexes were ſeized all over England, and n Above twenty, ſays M. Paris, 
cruelly treated, till they would ran- ibid. He drove out of the kingdom 
ſom themſelves according to the king's Hugh de Lacy earl of Ulſter, and took 

leafure. Among the reit, a Jew at Carrickfergus caſtle, Ann, Margan, 
Brittol, though cruclly tormented, re- T. Wikes, | | 
fuſing to ranſom himſelf, the king © John de Grey, who cauſed the 
ordered, that his tormentors ſhould money to be coined of the fame weight 
every day pull out one of his check and fineneſs as in England, that the 
teeth, /till ke would pay down ten thou- like money might be common in both 
ſand marks. Accordingly they pulled kingdoms, M, Paris. He left there 
out ſeven in as many days, but on the William Mateſchall, as lieutenant, Ann- 
eighth day he zelentcd, and fo with the Waverl. 

Loſs of ſeven teeth, parted with the P A hundred thouſand pounds, ſays 
ten thoutand marks to ſave thc reft, M, Paris, 

King John got from the Jews about _ 


under 
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under colour of procuring peace between the king and.nis 1235. 
clergy. However, nothing was farther from his intention, 
than to endeavour a reconciliation which could not but be 
very prejudicial to him. His ſole aim was to diſcover John's 
deſigns, that he might take his meaſures accordingly. The John makes 
wo nuncios being arrived, ſo wrought on the King, that advances to= 
at length he yielded ſo far, as to promiſe the eccleſiaſticks -0ca0-1hree RY 
Jeave to return to their churches. He farther agreed, that tion. | 
cardinal Langton ſhould take poſſeſhhon of the ſee of Can- no __ 
terbury, and promiſed that the church of England ſhould 42> pas 
have all the liberties, privileges, and immunities, enjoyed 
in the time of Edward the confefflor. One would think ſo They arere- 
conſiderable advances ſhould have ſatisfied the nuncios, pct M 
And indeed, the king gave up the main point, in offering ” 
to receive cardinal Langton as archbiſhop. Beſides, they 
ſhould have previouſly ſuppoſed, that in an accommodation, 
it was reaſonable, the pope and clergy ſhould likewiſe make 
ſome conceſſions on their part. But this rule takes not place 
in affairs where the church is concerned, What ſhe calls 
an accommodation, is an entire ſubmiſſion to her orders, 
and a perfe&t compliance with all her demands. We have 
ſeen a remarkable inſtance of this in the affair of "Thomas 
Becket: and here is another which confirms the ſame truth, 
beſides thofe that will appear in the courſe of this hiſtory. 
Had John ſhewn more reſolution, or at Jeaft ftaid till the 
nuncios had of themſelves, made theſe propoſals, and then 
icemed to accept them with reJuCtance, perhaps there might 
poſſibly have been a reconciliation upon theſe terms. But he 
had to deal with perſons more ſubtle than himſelf, and whoſe 
ſole aim was to diſcover his ſentiments, in order to take 
advantage of it againſt himſelf. When they ſaw he com- 
plied ſo far, they demanded the reſtitution of all that was 
taken from the eccleſiaſticks, and full reparation for the da- 
mages ſuſtained by them on occaſion of this controverly. 
And becauſe he would not agree to this, which in effect who excom- 
was impoſſible, the negotiation broke off, and the nuncias ,p* << 


S, : | Oe the king. 
rgurned 1, after publiſhing the king's excommunication, M, "2m 
which the biſhops till then declined. An. Burton, 


The pope ſaw, by John's advances, that he wanted to be 5, tl 
clear of this affair at any rate. He manifeſtly knew, it was jeas of the 
only through inability that he had rejeRted the laſt article?o7*: 
propoſed him. As this pope was very politick and had great 


views, he formed the project of reaping advantages, before 


4 They went anto Weiler, 


unthovght 


ts A te neg et HAI ms. _ 
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1211, unthought of, from this ſame inability. But as the dif. 
X — covery of his intentions might greatly obftru@ their execy- 
tion, he carefully concealed them, till he had forced the 
diſobedient King to caſt himſelf upon his mercy. Thouok 
he had nothing lefs in view than the clergy of England's 
reparation, he continued always to infiſt on that article, in 
order to have occaſion to carry things to the point he "tos 
fired, He knew John was not beloved by the people, and 
ſtill leſs by . the nobility, who had great cauſe to complain 
of him, and were kept in obedience, only by their oath of 
fealty, He believed therefore, that to alienate entirely the 
hearts of the Engliſh, it was necefſary to break that bond 
He abſolves by which they {ti]] were attached to their ſovereign. For that 
as ___ purpoſe, taking occaſion from the king's inability, which he 
= of Was pleaſed to ityle rebellion and obſtinacy, he publiſhed a 
allegiance. bull, abſolving John's ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, 


M. Paris. SET EE . : W | 
An. Burt, and enjoining them upon pain of excommunication to refuſe | 


M. Weſt, him all obedience, 'I his terrible blow had ſo great an ef- 


fect, that oſt of the barons, overjoyed at having an oppor- 
| tunity to be revenged of the King, began to form ſchemes | 
M, Paris, to place another on the throne. Some hiſtorians even aſ- 


P- 232 {ſure us, the majority ſigned an addreſs to the king of France, 

| inviting him to England, and promiſing to own him for their 
ſovereign, | 

1212. Meantime, John, who had no intelligence of their deſigns, 


L——\y— lived in a ſecurity that aſtoniſhed all the world. Far from ® 


John deſigns foreſeeing the impending danger, he ſpent his time in enter- | 
6 og tainments and diverſions, as if he had no affairs upon his Þ 
M. Paris. hands, and the pope's bull was of no conſequence. At the ? 
Knighton, ſame time the Welfh, who could never long remain quiet, } 
making incurſions into the Engliſh territories, John fell into } 
ſo great a rage, that he commanded the twenty-eight hoſtages, Þ 
he had in his power, to be hanged. After which, as if he | 
had nothing cle to do, he reſolved to carry war into thelt |} 
country, and utterly root thzm out. 
He receives Whilſt he was preparing for this expedition, the king of | 


_ intelligence! Sentland ſent him notice of a dangerous conſpiracy forming 


of 2 plot ; "Ou : ds 
againft him, againſt him in England. But John imagined none would dare 


M, Paris. ftir whilit he was at the head of an a:my. $0 without giving 
| the leaſt heed to this information, he continued his march to | 
Cheſter, with deſign to begin the war with the Welſi, Up- | 

on his arrival at that city he received f; oft intellicence about | 

the conſpiracy, which was confirmed from fo many different 

places that he could no Jonger doubt, "Then it was that his 

ſecurity giving place to his tears, be began to copliges the 

3 | OINLCELI 


0 ENGLAND. 


could not truſt, Poflefled with this notion; he diſmitled his 


troops and retired to London; where he thought himſelf He miftruſts 
and diſband£ 


more ſafe”, Some time after, His feats being abated by 
certain advices that the barons were in 10 readineſs to exe- 
cute their deſigns, he demanded hoſtages of theni as pledges 
of their obedience. There were but few that ventured to 


deny him *, for fear of being ſacrificed to his ſuſpicions be-- 


fore they were in a ſtate of defence; Indeed their meaſures 
were yet very uncertain. If it be true, that they Had ap 
plied to the king of France, that monarch had not yet given 
them any poſitive promiſe. In all appearance he had a mind 
to ſtay till matters were mote embroiletl; before he openly 
declared his intention. | | 


In this place it is, that Matthew Paris, the Hiſtoriari, takes Rematk on 
the hiftort- 
ans of kin? 


occaſion to diſplay the tyrannical conduC&t of John in ver 
black colours. He fays, he had no rfianner of regard for the 
Engliſh, debauched the wives and daughters of the prime 
Y nobility : baniſhed ſome the realm upon bare ſliſpicions, and 
Y reduced others who were the moſt favourably treated, to <x- 
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offtioers of his army as ſo many ſecret enemies whoni he 71915, 


his army 
FLAT. Paxiss 


ohn's 
re1gh 


1. Pati*s 


treme poverty by the confiſcation of their eſtates and other | 


illegal practices. But the ſame remark is to be mate here 
that was made elſewhere : namely, we muſt read with great. 
caution the monkiſh hiſtorians when they relate any thing in 
which the court of Rome was concerned. It is true, this 
hiſtorian inveighs ſometimes very ſharply againit the perſon 
of Innocent Ifl. But however, it is viſible; his aim was to 
vindicate the pope's extreme rizour to King fohn, This 


he could not do more artfully than by blackening the ropu-. 


tation of that prince, in order to divert the feader's com- 
paſhon. | | | | 

Whilſt John was anziouſly waiting the iflve of his ene- 
mies plots, he met with a mortification which troubled b:m 
very much, though he pretended to flight it, Peter de Font- 
raft, a hermit, famous in the ku:gdom for foretelling 


ye : 
Tio v#. 
F DO - 


4 


marikable 


prodiction 


a hermt*. 
M.. Parzs. 


things to come, propheſied publickly that by Aſcention. d.y 


following, Fohn ſhould be depoſed, and the crown tran(- 
ferred ſb another, The King being informed of it, ſent for 
the hermit, who, ia his preferice, ttood to what he had ſaid, 
whereupon he was ordered to priton © 


Mean 


- He ſhot himſelf in Nottingham conſpitacy agzinſt him, retired; the 
caſtle, and hired foreign archers tor his firſt into Scotland, and the latter inte: 
detence, Ann, Waverl, France. M. Paris. | 

$ Euſtace de Velſcj, and Robert Fitz * Matthew Paris ſays, John was 
Walter, who were concerned. !n the very inquititive © Know of the hermir, 

V's Lt: It; | Ft whether 
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THE H18TORY 
Mean time the pope, who had no mind to halt in fo fg 
a way, took at Rome all neceſlary meaſures to accompliſh 
his project. As he was deſirous that it ſhould appear to the 
world, that zeal for juſtice and religion was the fole motive 
of his actions, he touk particular care to ſhew he had no per- 
fonal intereſt in his quarrel with the king of England. - The 


better to hide his detign, he cauſed a petition to be preſented 


and eme 
P40ys ve 
king of 
France to 
execute The 
ſertence. 
Mi. Paris. 


GeoTr:y 
@erciibinhoy” 
of York 2;cs. 
Ib. 


him by cardinal Langton and the reſt of the proſcribed bi- 
ſhops, humbly intreaiing him to apply a remedy to the evils 
the church of England had ſo long endured. This petition 
furniſhed him with a pretence to call a conliſtory, he made 
a ſpeech to the cardinals, aggravating to the utmoſt of his 
power the injuries king John had done, and daily did do to 
the church. He concluded with ſaying, the obitinacy of 
that prince not being to be conquered by the church's cen- 
ſures, he had called them together to. conſider of means to 
make this ſtift-necked-ſon return to his duty. The reſult 
of the council was, that John being convicted of rebellion 
againſt the holy ſee, deſerved to be depoſed, and his holi- 
ne's ſhould place another king over England, © Purſuant to 
this advice, Innocent thundered out. the ſentence of depofi- 
tion againſt king John, After that, he commiſſioned Philip 
kinz of France to execute the ſcntence, promiſing for re- 
ward the remiſſion of all his fins, together with the crown 
of Enzland to him and his heirs for ever, when he ſhould 
have dethroned the preſent tyrant, A few days aiter, be 
publ:ſhed a bull, exhorting all chriſtian princes to promote, 
as far as in them Jay, this expedition, which was ſolely in- 
tended to revenge the injuries done to the catholick church, 
In this bull he took into his proteCtion whoever ſhould con- 
tribure either money or other affiſtance to ſubdue the enemy _ 
©: the church, granting them the ſame privileges with thole 
who vilited the holy ſedulchre *, | | 

Towards the end of this year, Geoff:ey archbiſhop of 
York, natural ſun of Henry I. departed this life, He was 
a prelate of a narrow genius, but proud, piagmatical, and 


wHether 1t was by death or otherwiſe ſhould ſee the ifſue of his prediftions 
that Lc was to lofe his crown; but all M. Paris. ; 

that ne could get from him was, that - - V "Che pope wrote alſo to the great 
he might be aſſured he would not on men, knights, and warriours of divers 
that day be king and ſaid, if he were nations, to undertake this war, gning 
convilted of a lie, he might then de.il themſelves with the croſs, as 1f it were 
with lim as be pleated, Upon which tor that of the Holy Land, M. Pans 
the king had him confined till ki | 


« oof 
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very paſſionate, one that would have done a great deal of 
miſchief, had he been as able as willing ”, 

The . pope's commiſſion ſet Philip at the height of his 
wiſhes. Not content with depriving king John of great 
part. of his dominions, he devoured already in his Imagi- 
nation the Kingdom. of England. By his preparations it was 
evident, how extremely delirous he was to ſucceed in this 
undertaking. The ſhips, of which his fleet was to conſiſt, 
came from all parts to the mouth of the Scine, whilſt the 
princes his vaſlals, and the great men of his realm led their 
troops to Roan, where he had appointed the rendezvous of 
his army. 
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Such vaſt preparations could not be long con- M1, Paris. 


cealed from king John, who for his. part uſed his utmoſt en- p. 233, 234+ 


deavours to oppoſe the threatened invaſion. He ſummoned 
all the tenants in chief to meet him at Dover with their 
troops, under pain of forfeiting their ficfs, and of being 
exemplarily puniſhed in their perſons. At. the ſame time, 
he iflued orders that all the ſhips belonging to his ſubjects 
ſhould be ready at the ſame place, threatening. to baniſh the 
maſters that ſhould fail to be there, on any pretence whate 


ever. His orders were fo urgent, and his threats had ſo ſud-_ 


den an effe, that in a little time he aſſembled more ſhips and 
forces than he could maintain. Upon. which account, he was 
forced to ſend away part of his fleet, and to keep. but. ſixty 
thouſand of the moſt warlike men, 
defend him from all inſults, had they | heartily ſerved him. 


A ſufficient - number to 


But this prince knew better how to make himiclf feared than 


beloved * 


* This year alſo great part of Lon- 
don was burnt down ; the fire began in 
Southwark, and having conſumed the 
church of St. Mary -Overy, went on 
to the bridge; and whilſt great num- 
bers of people ran, ſome to bzhokl, 
others to quench the flames, the houſes 
on the other end of the bridge took 
hre; ſo that the multitudes being thus 
lacloſed, many were forced to leap in- 

to;the Thames, whilſt others crowding 
into the boacs that came to thcir relict, 
were the cauſe of their own deſtruction, 
the boats and people ſinking together 3 
lo that what with the fire and what 
with the water, near three thouſand 
perions periſhed by this untortunate 
accident, which happened on the teiith 
af July, M, Paris, 


* The writs which were iſſued out. 


upon this vccafion, (and which you 
may ſee at large in M. Paris,) plainly 


make appear, that there was no ſuch. 


thing in thoſe days as itanding armies 


either in England or France z- but that - 


the only forces for the detence of the 
kingdom were the militia of England, 
conſiſting of the earis and barons, with 
their tenants and vaſſais under them, 
who were obliged by their tenures to 
come into the field in cale of an inva- 
fion from abroad, or a rebellion at home. 
The writs are dire&ed to all the ſheriffy 
ot the kingdom, commanding them 19 
iummon all the earls, barons, Enights, 
freemen and eſquires. The writs for 
the ſhips were directed to all the bat» 
liffs of fea-ports, &c, | 
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1213: Whilſt the two monarchs were with equal ardour prepar- 
Jing, the one to attack and the other to defend, whilſt the 

fa eng fea was covered with ſhips, and both ſhores overſpread with 
NS Chas troops, wHong every momenit to enter upon ation, the 


to Jokn, pope gave his laſt inſtructions to Pandu}ph. He was one of 

Mi. Pars: the two forementioned nuncios, who, upon this occafion, 
was made Jepate for Enghand, His publick inftrutions were 

to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevail with king John to 

ſubmit to the church, but his private ones were to accom- 

liſh the project framed by the pope. He paſſed throuph 

Frente, where he beheld Philip's great armament, and 
commended his zeal and diligence, after which he went to 

M. P:ris. meet the king of England at Dover. When he came into 
p- 234+ his preſence, he repreſented to him, that his enemies forces 
M. Wet were fo numerous, that they were ſufficient to conquer 
England, though the whole nation were unitcd for their 
common defence, but that John was very far from bein 

able to rely on the people's affeftions. To convince. him 

of this beyond all doubt, he diſcovered to him, that Philip 

had received private afſurances from moſt of the great men 

of England, that inftead of oppoſing his ayms, they would 

aſit him to the utmoſt of their power. This intelligence 
cofreſponding with what John had already received, he was 

viſibly ſhaken, neither could he hide from .the legate the 

fears that had ſeized his ſoul. * This was preciſely the fitu- 

ation wherein Pandulph intended to put him. , As ſoon as he 

| ek own faw him thus diſpoſed, he took occaſion tg intimate to him, 
pope's pro». that there was but one way to ſecure bimſelf from the im- 

teftion. pending danger, and that was to put himſclf under the pope's | 

_ protetion, who, as a kind and merciful father, was {till 

4 willing to receive him with open arms. But added he, to 

deſerve this favour, you mult become a dutiful fon to the 

church, and to that end mutt promiſe to perform faithfully | 

whatever the pope ſha!! evjoin you, who, in imitation of | 
him who is his repretentative on earth, defires not the death 

of a ſinner, but rather that he turn from his evil ways, 

The king'® Never was prince in ſuch circumſtances as John, Stand- 
. ;Felalutaons ing between two precipices equally dangerous, he was undet 

a necefiity of caſting himſelf down the one or the other, 

without having time to confider which was molt eligible, 

Pandulph preflcd him inceflantiy to embrace the pope's gre- 

Fious offer, On the other hand, Philip, ready to embark, 
afforded him no time to conſult what courſe he ſhould take. 
But what perplexed him moſt, was his diftruſt of his army, 

and his dread of a treachery, the conſegiiences whereof | 


tad 
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flared him in the face, On which fide ſoever he turned, he 1213. 
faw himfelf on the point, either of falling into the hands wy 
of his moſt inveterate enemy, or of lying at the mercy of 
a Popes whom he had for ſo long braved, and who was | 
the ſole author of his misfortunes. Of theſe two extremities, ;,, ...::.., 
the laſt ſeemed the leaſt inſupportable, becauſe he ſaw not the the terms 
pope's whole deſign. The legate took care not to impart to progated by 
him at once all the conditions required by the pope ior his a 5, 
favour and protection. He was fatisfied for the prefent with «. 1. p. 179. 
obliging him by a ſolemn oath to obey the pope in all things #27m= Pa- 
relating to the afair for which he was excommunicated, to wy cy. 
make a full ſatisfaction to the clergy and laicks for what tions. 


W O . * © 
damages they had ſuffered on account of the interdiQ, to Fas: 


pay down in part of reſticution, the ſum of eight thouſand Ca 
pounds fterling, to receive into favour the proſcribed bifhops | 
and ethers, particularly cardina] Langton, and the prior afrt 

monks of St, Auguſtine's 7, to confirm all theſe things by his 

letters patents, and cauſe ſuch biſhops and barons as the 

pope or his legate ſhould appoint to {tarfd furetics for hind, 

to declare ſolemnly, if he, or any 'other by his order, 

ſhould violate this agreeement, he would for ever loſe the 

cuſtody of vacant churches, and the biſhops and barons his 

ſureties ſhould be authoriſed to ſerve the pope againſt him, 
Moreover, he promiſed to ſend letters of ſafe condudt to 

the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the other exiled biſhops, 

that they might return to their reſpeQive churches. Laftly, 

be ſwore not to proſecute any perſon, whether layman or 
eccleſiaftick, for any matter relating to the affair in hand *. 

In the ftate John was reduced to, he would have thought a,., 
theſe conditions tolerable had there been nothing added, condition 
But the oath exafted from him to obey the pope in all _ ws 
things, included a tacit condition, the extent whereof Pan- jr my 
dulph did not think proper to tell him, before he was en- crown to 
tirely engaged. When this article came to be expiained, the popes 
the legate plainly told him, his offences againfl God and the jp. 
church were of ſuch a nature, that there could be no atone- 

ment without a reſignation of his crown to the pope : add- 


7 The biſhops of Ely, London, He- charter, d:ted the 13th of May, being 
rctord, Bath, and Lincoln, are men- the Monday before Aicenfcon-day, in 
tioned by name, as are Robert Fitz- which are recite the names ot: rour 
waiter and Euttace de Vetci, who had great barons, viz, William earl af Sa- 
witherawn from the king into France, !iſhury, Reginald ear} or Boulvgpne, 
dic}, William earl of Warren, and William 
s You have theſe articles at large in car] of Ferrars, who all ſwore on ts 

» Paris, drawn up in the form of a king s belz\uit, p, 235, 
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1213. ing, upon that condition only he could give him abſolution, 


Mill preſerved ſome remains of affeftion, On the other 


He reſigns 
his crown, 

_ and does 
homage to 
the pope. 
AX. Pub. 
= # Pe 176, 
M. Paris, 
Kaighton, 
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Such a propoſal could not but extremely ſurpriſe the unfor- 
tunate king, but he was too far engaged to recede. His late 
proceeding had entirely alienated the hearts of thoſe who 


hand, he perceived, as he could not confide in his troops, 
he had no other means to refiſt Philip's powerful attacks, 
He lay therefore under an indiſpenſible neceffity to ſubmit to 
this hard condition, which he would have infallibly rejected, 
could he have known the full extent of his oath. Where- 
fore on the morrow he repaired to Dover church, attended 
by the legate and a numerous train of Jords and officers of 
the army to perform his engagements. There, in the pre- 
ſence of all the people, taking off his crown, he laid it, 
with the other enfigns of royalty, at the legate's feet, as the 
pope's repreſentative. Aﬀter which, he ſigned a charter, 
whereby he reſigned to the pope the kinzdom of England, 
and the Jordſhip of Ireland. He declared in this charter, 
that neither out of fear or conſtraint, but of his own free 
will, and with the advice and conſent of all the barons of 
the realm, he made this reſignation, as having no other way 
to atene for his offences againſt God and his church. From 
that moment he acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal of the holy 
ſee, and, as ſuch, bound himſelf to pay the yearly rent of 
8 thouſand marks, ſeven hundred for England and three 
hundred for Ireland. In fine, he agreed, that if himſelf or 


any of his ſucceſſors denied the ſubmiſſion due to the holy 


ſee, he ſhould forfeit his right to the crown *. After this, 


| he did homage to the pope in the perſon of the Jegate, who, 


to ſhew the grandeur of his maſter, ſpurned with -. his foot 
the money offered him by the king as an earneſt of his 
ſubjection. They that were preſent at this ſhameful] cere- 
mony, could not behold ſuch abject ſubmiſſions without in- 
dignation, but no one dared to open his mouth, "The arch- 
biſhop of Dublin alone proteſted againſt them, but to no 


- Purpole ®. The legate having obtained all he deſired, kept 


the crown and ſceptre five days, and then reſtored them to 


John, with an intimation that he was to conſider it as a fin- 
gular favour from the holy ſee. So extraordinary a tranl- 


| action had its natural effect on the people. If hitherto the 


» 4c 
%y 


s Cadet a jure regni, M. Paris, earls and noblemen of the kingdom 
where the charter is at large, and wit- b M. Paris ſays only, that he was 
nefied by the king hiprſelf, 1n the pre- offended <t the haughty carriage of thc 
ſence of Henry archbiſhop of Dublin, Jegate in ſpuraing the money. 

John biſhop of Norwich, end divers | p- 


king 
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king had' been little regarded, this baſe ſubmiſſion render- 1213. 
ed him + entirely contemptible. From that time he was Coyond 
deemed unworthy to wear a crown, which he had ſo ſhame- 
fully reſigned to another. On the other fide, Innocent's ex- 
treme pride gave occaſion for reflections to his diſadvantage. 
Though John, one would think, ſhould have been the moft 
ſenſibly touched with what had happened, he appeared to be The hermte 
the firſt that forgot it. He even ſeemed to triumph in pre- hanceg for 
ſerving his crown in ſpite of the hermit's prediction, "Though 3 falſe pro- 
his prophecy was but too fully accompliſhed, J-hn was 16 gp 0M 
cruel as to order him to be hanged for a fajle prophet © Knighton, 
Mean time, Pandulph, who had no further buſineſs in Pandulph 
England, was departed from «Dover, wtthout taking off the agreed 
nterdict or giving the king abſoJution., He was gone to kis »:my. 
Philip, who conſidered the conqueſt of England as a thing M. Pans. 
certain, When he came to that monarch, he erjoined 
him, in the pope's name, to deliſt from the intended expe- 
dition. He told him, the king of England being now a du- 
tiful ſon of the church, and the occalion of the armament 
ceaſing, it was no longer neceſlary to execute the pope's 
ſentence. Philip was extremely ſurpriſed at this diſcour'e ® py;\;, ,.. 
But as he had not acted in this affair from a religious motive, toſs ro 
he refuſed to obey the legate's orders. He told him, he hag cy him, 
made theſe preparations againſt England, at the pope's pref-- 
ing inſtances, for the remiſſion of his {11s, and therefore no 
contrary orders, nor all the threats in the world fhould deter 
him from proſecuting his deſign. Thus refolved, he call ang 1i;cs 1+ 
a council of the chief Jords in the kingdom, and of the bus = 
princes his vaſſals who were then about him. As he was FF. 
extremely provoked with Innocent, the terms he uted in him, * 
peaking of him to the aſlembly were not very reſpecttul, and 
eſecially, as it was greatly for his purpoſe, to paint the 
pope's proceedings in the itrongeſt and moſt lively colours. 
His aim was to purſuade all the lords to ſwear, they would 
not forfake him, though the pope ſhouid thunder his cen- 
ſures againſt tim. Accordingly this was the drift of his 
leech, | | 
The princes and lords who were preſent at the council The carl ot 
ſeemed inclined to comply. The ear] of Flanders alone op- Flanders 
: , .q« oppoſes 1t, 
poſed it, and in a manner very reproachful to Philip. He x; pris. 
repreſented, that the intended expedition againſt the king of 


© He cauſed him to be drapged a- d Eſpecially as he had ſpent above 
bout the ſtreets of Warham, and they fxty thouſand pounds in his pregara- 
banged with his ſon, M, Parw, $£.0n9S, 
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r212. England was in itſelf neither juſt nor honourable, and be- 
keys ſides was become impracticable, ſince the pope refuſed his 
approbation. He added, it would be much more agreeable 
to the rules of honour and equity, to reſtore to that prince 
what had been taken from him in France than to frame new 
projects to make an advantage of his misfortunes. Philp, 
Philip turos offended at theſe bold words, mixed with reproaches upon 
we +4 Bp his conduct, thought it neceſſary before all things to humble 
FE ivord, the ear] of Flanders, His view was to terrify the reſt of his 
rep of vaſlals by this example, and deprive the king of England of 
ite 308 the aftiftance he might receive from ſo firm a friend. It 
may be, he was very glad the car] furniſhed him with an 
oppartunity to free himſelf from hjs prefent embarraſſment, 
He could not, withoyt diſhonouyr, ſubmit to the pope's or- 
ders, neither coyld he make war, upon king John, without 
expoſing his perſon to an excommunication, and his king- 
M. Paxizs, dom to an interdict. Re this as it will, be ordered his fleet 
to ſajl tq the coaſt of Flanders, whilſt he marched himſelf 
with his army to attack the ear] by land. The progrels of 
_ his arms were at hrſt very conſiderable, Probably, the earl 
- of Flanders wauld have been ruined, if John had not ſent 
| a by Bis naval force to his 2id. The earl of Saliſbury, who com- 
the Engliſh, Manded the Engliſh flect, ſurpriſing that of Philip, entirely 
». Faris. deffroyed jt. It is ſaid, the Engliſh took three hundred 
he —=0Y ſhips, and ſynk ang hyndred, and that the French them- 
|  felves ſer fre to the reſt, to prevent their falling into the e- 
nemy's hands. This fatal loſs blaſted all Philip's grand pro- 
Jecis, and obliged him to relinquiſh his undertaking and re- 

turn to Paris extiemely mortified, | 


John has 2 "'T hits victory raiſed the couraye of king John. A3 he was 
ge 42 Far- aſſured for the future of the pope's affiſtance, - he reſolved to 


3nto France. Carry the war jnto France, and try to recover his loſt domi- 
M. Paris, nions, He was the more encouraged to this enterpriſe, as 
the emperor and the. ear] of Flanders pramiſed to make a 
The barons powerful diverſion in his favour. He marched his army to 
+ earl Portſmauth, where he oidered his fleet to meet him. But 
tore he is Jult as he was going to embark, the barons ſent him word, 
 abfolved. they could not attend him unleſs he was firſt abſolved from 
M. Faris. his excommunication ©*. This declaration made him dif- 
Att. Pub. | ; | 
t. 1. p. 271, patch a ſafe-condutt ta cardina] Langton, and the reſt of the 
exiles, that they might come and abſolve him. At tbe 
ſame time, he acquainteq them, he was ready to perform 
T4. | 

e M, Pariz fays, jt-hdd "hitherto over, and perform it in perfon, on the 

þ2en veferred, under preterſt that the pope's behalf, ot, Ft 
archb.ſ,op of Canterbury was th come | . 
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alt his engagements, and qny thoſe which related 1213. 
tothem. Upon their arrival, the biſhops went to the King Gmnynnes 
at Wincheſter, who throwing himſelf at their feet, be- 
ſought them to have pity on him. and the kingdom. The Langten | 
cardinal lifting him up, led him to the church, where, in - +009: ag 
the preſence of all the people, he adminiſtered to him the king yn 
following oath : ©* "That he would protect the holy church to oath. 
« the utmoſt of his power ; re-eitablifh the good laws of his 7 "x 
« predeceſſors, and eſpecially thoſe of king Edward ; cauſe * "__ 
« juſtice to be miniſtered to his ſubjeQs according to the- 
« juſt judgments of his court ; reftore to corporations and 
« private perſons, their rights and liberties; and before 
« Faſter next, make full fatisfation for ail the damages he 5 
« had cauſed,” "This done, the king renewed his oath of = 
fealty and obedience to the pope, according to the .tenour of * 
his late Charter to the legate, after which, the cardinal gave 
him abſolution. The king appeared ſo well pleaſed to ſee 
himſeif at length freed from ſo many troubles, that to ſhow 
the cardinal, he bore him no ſecret grudze, he made him that 
very day dine at the ſame table with him. 

This affair being thus ended, John came to Portſmouth f, Jobs re-_ 
where he unexpectedly rhet with freſh obſtacles. When — 
he talked of embarking, the barons, who were there upon ſigns. 
his ſummons, declared they could not go with him. The hel rv 
told him, they Had fſtaid fo long at Portimouth, that all an; vr 
their money deſigned for the expedition was ſpent, and there- M. Parice 
fore they were unable to attend him. "Though this diſap- P* 239+ 
pointment heartily vexed- him, he thought belt to conceal 
it, imagining they would follow, took ſhipping himſelf with 
his own family, and ſailed to Jerſey. But after waiting there ibid. 
ſome days, and finding himſelf forfaken by all, he returned to 
England, with a reſolution to chaſtiſe the diſobedience of the 
barons ®. ————Tpon his arrival, he raiſed ſome troops, qr 
and marched towards the centre of the kingdom. His de- them, | 
fign was to have it in his power to prevent them from taking 
arms, or to oppreſs thoſe that ſhould firſt venture to appear. 

The cardinal archbiſhop perceiving his intention, came i28ton opr 


to him at Northampton, and repreſented to him, that mt nd 
| | | him. 


M. Paris. 


f After having appointed the biſhop liged to follow him, according to the 
of Wincheſter and Geoffrey Fitepateh tenure of their eſtates, This is a- clear” 
regents of the kingdom, evidence, that the barons of the realm 

E Ralph de Coggihal lays the miſ- were not abliged to attend the king, 
carriage of this voyage chiefly upon the when he made war-of his own head, 
barons of the north, who being tac but only in caſe of an invaſion fram 
Mmoned, athrmed, they wer? not Gb» avroge, of a rebclhon af home. 


none 
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1213: | ndne of the barons having been legally > condemned; he . 
Connmy mares could not make war upon them without violating his late 


oath, The king, offended at this remonſtrance, anſwered 
with a loud voice, he wanted not his advice, and refuſing 
to hear him any more, continued his march to Nottingham, 


Langton not diſcouraged at this repulſe, followed him next_ 


Gay, and declared he would excommunicate all that ſhould 
The king fake arms before the removal of the interdict. This threat 
defiſts,” making the king apprehenſive his troops would deſert him, 

| he was forced to defilt from his enterpriſe, + However, he ap- 


pointed a day for the barons to appear and anfwer for their | 


diſobedience, ; 


Langton's proceedings were ſufficient to ſatisfy the king, - 
he was not really reconciled to him. But he had ſoon a more 


convincing proof. 


Lengion In an aftembly of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, held at 


pw the London about the reſtitution promiſed by the king, Lang- 
Lake of the ton took occaſion to ſpeak very warmly againſt him. He 


charter of ſaid, © That before he gave the king abſoJution, he cauſed 


Henry I. « him to ſwear to reſtore the church, the nobility and the. 
commonalty, to their rights and privileges ': but it was 


M. Paris. &«c 


Þ- 240+ &« vifible he had not yet made the leaſt ſtep towards the 


« performances of his oath : that on the contrary, he would 
_ * have made war on his barons, before they were legally 
<« tried which was a clear evidence of his ill deſigns, And 


<« therefore, continued he, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the 


« g00d of the publick, to preſs him to perform his en- 


« oavements. But as difficulties might occur in the par- 


« ticulars to be required of the king, he ſaid, a charter 
« might be uſed of one of their former kings, of which he 
« had fortunately found a copy, notwithſtanding the pains 
& taken to bury it in oblivion.” The charter mentioned 


by the cardinal, was that granted by Henry I. to his ſub- _ 


jets in the beginning of his reign *®. Authentick copies had 
been ſent to all the principal monaſteries, which were lott 
by the negligence of thoſe who. had the cuſtody of them, or 
perhaps by the means of Henry I. himſelf, or his ſuccetlors. 
This, which perhaps was the only one left, falling into 
the cardinal's hands, he pubiickly cauſed it to be read 
before the aflembly. "The barons, who had only a 


> Abſque judicio curix ſux, M. and reſtore the good ones, namely, thoie 
Paris, | of Edward, To 
i His words were, that the king k See the charter at the cnd of thus 
had ſworn he would aboliſh unjuſt laws, reign, 


canfuſed 


mm ey my = ey © . — ' 
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confuſed notion of this charter, were very well pleaſed with 1252. 
its being found, but more fo with the contents. Therefore, CJ 
without further conſideration, they reſolved to make it the 9 
foundation of their demands, 'Then they entered into a The barons 
confederacy, and bound themſelves by oath, to uſe their league a-. 
»tmoſt endeavours to obtain the re-eſtabliſhment of their evory the 

Lg | | ng. 
ancient privileges, and mutually ſtand by one another, The 
cardinal promiſed for his part, to do all that lay in his 
power to promote their deſigns. This is the firſt league or 
confederacy made in England, in defence of the nation's 
intereſts againſt the king. Wir | pe; 

Though the barons intended to keep their league pri- John im- 
rate, till a favourable opportunity offered to diſcover their plores the 
deſigns, the king was ſoon informed of it. He foreſaw the P-*- 
conſequences, but as it was not in his power to break it, 14. p. 245. 
believed the only way to be ſafe, was to put himſelf under 
the pope's powerful protection. Purſuant to this reſolution, 
he ſent a truſty meſſenger to his holineſs, to inform him of 
what paſſed, and entreat him to grant him his affiſtance jn 
ſo prefling a neceflity, His requeſt was attended with a 
very handſome preſent, in order to obtain the more readily 
what he deſired ', Innocent was overjoyed at the news of | 
the diſſention between the king and the barons. If any 
thing was capable of depriving him of the ſovereignty lately 
zcquired over the kingdom of England, it was doubtlels 
a ſtrict union between the king and the nobles, The re- 
fonation extorted from John, was of itſelf ſo repugnant to 
all right, and ſo full of nullities, that it muſt have fallen to 
the ground, if the king and his ſubjects could have been 
brought to ſo neceflary a union. And: therefore nothing 
being more agreeable to the pope, tian to fee the king and 

e barons in no way to ſupport one anuther, he reſolved 
to make their diſcord a means more firmly to eſtabliſh his 
authority in the kingdom ®. To that end, without diſco- 
vering his knowledge of the confederacy oi the barons, he ſent 
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T1 Noverat enim rex, & multiplici 
didicerat experientil, quod papa ſuper 
omnes mortales ambitioſus erat & ſu- 
perbus, pecunieque ſititor inſatiabilis, 
& ad omnia ſecelara pro premis dat1s 
vel promifſis, cereum & prochivium, &c. 
« Paris, , 
m This year died Geoffrey Fitz- 
peters, juſticiary of Fngland, ,He was 
z generous and learned many and the 


| loved by the king, 


main ſupport of the kingdom; fo that 
at his death, England became like a 
thip without a rudder, He had the 
chief hand in the management of all 
affairs, »and was more feared, tham 
When news was 
brought to king John of his death, he 
ſaid, Now I ſhall be king and lord of 
England, M. Paris 


cardinal. 
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' 7214. cardinal Nicholas, biſhop bf Tuſgulum, now (Fraſcati,) 
Cooyn—od 25 his "gon into England, with. power to relax the inter- 
F4..4 po dict, and reconcile the king and the clergy, concerning the 
Fama wo promiſed reſtitution. " wry offering a hungred thouſand marks, 
England, the legate ſeemed ſatisfied with the ſun1, but the biſhops opens 
AG. Pub. ly rcjected the offer, chooſing rather to let the kingdom 
Ne groan under the, utolerable burden of an interdiQ, than re. 
p. 246, cede in _the leaft. from. their pretenſions. The legate waz 
hand ag — Hot diſpleaſed with their obſtinacy, which gave him an oc-} 
feccnd re. Cafion to. acquaint the king with the orders he had received 
Kgnation of from tha pope. He repreſented to him, he could never ex- 
the crown pet to. live in peace, till he had put himſelf entirely under 

M. Paris, , Sy 
* the proteQion of the apoſtolick ſce : ** That therefore, it was 
<« neceſlary to make a ſecond reſignation of his crown, the 
© firſt being liable to many exceptions, that afterwards the 
_ © pope, finding himſelf indiſpenſibly obliged to ſupport him, 
<« would infallibly free him from all his troubles.”  _. 
Job con>= John ſaw himſelf in an il] ſituation, ſurrounded with dif- 
_— faculties and bang almoſt as many enemies as lords in | 
| the Kingdom, he had no other refuge but the pope's protec- 
_teftion. Accordingly, though this protection could not be ob- 
tained but by a ſecond reſignation of his crown, he was price | 
more perſnaded to that ſervile compliance. He convened 3 
general aſſembly at Weſtminſter, where, in the preſence cf 
all the lords, he ſolemnly reſigned a ſecond time his crow: 
to the pope, with all the formalities the legate was pleaſec | 
to require. He ſigned alſo another charter, wherein care | 
was taken to ſupp!y all the defets of the former, "To ren- 
der it more authentick it was ſealed with gold, the fil 
being ſealed only with wax. Then the king delivered it to 
the legate for the uſe of the pope his maſter. It was not 
difficult for the confederate barons to perceive, their ſecret } 
was difeovered, and that John's ſecond reſignation, was the 
| Langton price of the pope's protection. As nothing was more oppo- 


5t & _ ' « a . . . Sw 
| Lind by ſite to their defign of recovering their ancient privileges, than 


DO 


the vaſſtlagys te which John had ſubjeRed the kingdom, cardi- 
nal Langton folemnly protefted againſt it, and laid his pro- 
_ tcſtation upon the altar. DE Pee | 

Innocent having notice of Langton's proteſtation, was ex- 
tremely incenfed, that a cardinal ſhauld a& ſo directly con- 
trary to the intereſts of the holy ſee: He durſt not how- 
ever fall upon him, for {gax- of putting the whole kingdom 
in commotion, and inducing the E liſh to join with Lang- 
ton in defence of their libertres. Indeed, it was by no means 


proper to let the nation tes! fp fron the weight of their new 
| ſervitude, 
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frvitude. On the contrary, it was the pope's intereſt to 1214. 
et his rights lie dormant a while, that the Engliſh, per- Coynnd 
ceiving No Alteration, might be leſs irjclined to ſhake off their 
joke, Mean time, the pope however took occaſion to, 
mortify the archbiſhop, by empowering his legate, cardinal babe" +a 
Nicholas, to fill all the vacant benefices in England. The his legatets 
Jezate abuſed his power moſt ſhamefully. Not content with nds | 
conferring the benefices on Italians, on his relations and crea- M4, paris. 
tures, h< even gave ſome to perſons unborn, Langton, pro- The tegare 
yoked that his commiffion ſhould be givea to another, took uo oorkag 
occafion from the legate's i]] conduCt to appeal to rhe pope Lagos ap- 
wainſt his proceedings, and ſent his brother Simon to Rome peals tothe | 
to proſecute the appeal. He found Innocent little inclined PP; -. 
to give ear to complaints againſt the legate, who had done ,, 247, 248. 
him ſuch ſignal ſervices. Beſides, Pandulph,' who was ſent 
toRome with the charter ſealed with gold, had very much 

blaſted the credit of the archbiſhop, and all the Engliſh lords. 
He repreſented them as turbulent perſons, and extolled the The inter- 
king as the moſt pious of princes. "This account- cauſed —_ _ 
Innocent, regardleſs of Langton's remonſtrances, to diſpatch yery mo- 
orders to his Jegate to take's the /interdict which had now derate reſti- 
laſted above fix years. As RBrfthe' ſatifattion demanded by ©2902 grante 
the clergy, he'Brgercd the king ſhould pay but forty thouſand yigops. 
marks in liewof all*titution. © | I, p. 24% 

Thus ended this oP#iid afair, which rendered the king 
of England 'he pope's *vafſal ahd*Hhomager. An-event of 
this nature Mords "irhple matter fof! refleQions, Which the 
reader is left to make. ' FſhaWV content myſelf-with” obſerving, 
that if, in the negotMich, the Jope would" have been 
fatified with exactins *ffom *ohn ſo moderit# A reſtitution, 
things would doubtleſs hayNthen been adjuſted” - F or that was 
. the only obſtacle 'to' a *feconciliation, finice' the fincios 

were ſatisfted * with the reſt'bf the king's gtOpofals, Wt Fohn AR. Pub. 
had not, yet reſigned his'$own” to the pope, WhAUP ffter t» 3 p- 187, 
his reſignation, the huhEred thouſand'Mmirks offered By Rim, | 
were reduced to forty thoafind, "The cler3p,* who hor in 
hopes of | receiving immenſe fams for thiWr8ftutifhi were 
very much diſappointed. Nevertheleſs, x#-Garirte* to con- 
tradict the pope's expreſs orders, thy ere” farce to be 
ſatizfied with a very moderate ſum, '1n* 'eBmparifbif of what 
they expeted. The biſhops 'ttdwefe?' foun® Mens to in- 
demnify theinſelves, by  aot* gMh2 any ſhate bf the forty 
thouſand marks to the inferioÞ=clrgy and monaſteries. Theſe 
made their complaints '8& the 1cHaft, but could get no other 
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: anſwer, 
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orders from the pope, it was not 


-408 


1214. aniwer, than that having p 


- 


in his power to give them any-redreſs. 
John finding himſelf freed, though to his eternal ſhame, 
the war into from an affair, which had created him ſo much trouble, 


John carries 


hog el reſolved to protecute the deſign which the diſobedience of the 
| barons had obliged him to relinquiſh. He hoped to meet 
with more ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects, ſince the pope had 
openly declareg himſelf his protector, than whilit he Jay 
AQ. Pub. under the ſentence of excommunication.  Aﬀter making the 
t. 1. p. 181. neceſſary preparations for ſo important an enterpriſe, he 
1% came to Rochelle with a numerous army, and entering Poictou, 


He ſubdues ©" k hs : | 
Poitou, ang ſubdued that province with the ſame eaſe it was taken from 


11 a4 and rebuilt the walls of Angers, which he had formerly de. 
p. 248, Moliſhed. This ſudden attack ſurprized Philip, who, being 

then employed in the Low-countries, in an important war 
RETA with the emperor and the earl of Flanders, could not time- 
Lewis ſtops ly enough oppoſe this new enemy. However his ſon, prince 


his progrefs, Lewis, raifing an army with a!l poſſible expedition, advanced 
| towards Anjou, whilſt the Engliſh were befieging the ftrong 
caltle of La Roche au Moine. 
army deſtroying John's hopes of being able to continue the 
ſiege, he refoived to raiſe it and give Lewis battle. But 
the Poictevins refuſing to follow him, he was not only forced 
to relinquiſh that detizn, but even to retreat with precipita- 
tion. The French hiftorians ſay he was briſkly attack- 
ed in his retrcat, and received a great loſs. The Engliſh, 
on the contrary affirm, that Lewis, fatished with raiſing the 
fiege, retired without purſuing him. Notwithſtanding this 
accident John had troops ſufficient to expect a good iſſue of 
Phil» eains the war, had 1t continued, Bur the news of the battle of 
4c bartle of Bovines, gained by Philip in Ilanders, made h:m think of 


Rizord. 


HE retreating. This victory, the moſt conſiderable France 
- truce, had ever obtained ®, making John appreh2nſive the whole 
&&. Pub. burden of the war would lie upon him, demanded” a truce 
63D 294 tor five years, by the mediation of the pope's legate, 
14. Pars Though a famous hiſtorian affics, Philip granted this truce 
P. 250, 251» | | 

MG&dCials 


enters An= him. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he marched into Anjou, | 


The approach of the French | 


n This famous battle was foncht on 
the 27th of July, betwuen '; oarnyy and 
Liſle, Thoagh the allies, viz, the 
emperor Otho, Ferdinan4 car} of Flan- 
ders, with the dukes of Lovain aild 


Brabant, had no leſs than & | ungred- 


and twenty thouſand men, and though 
the king of France had nt near {6 
many, and was mourevre thrown off 


Ms horſe and trod under foot, yet at 
I:gyth he carirely vangquithcs his ene- 
mics. Otho was pot iv fligut, and died 
ſome time afier with gri:-; five carls 
were fake: prifoners, one vf vhich was 
William Longtword, king Jotin's bate 
brother. Mo prince after that dared 
fo withiftand Phil. Chr. Mailrov. * 


only 
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; | 
only at the prefling inſtanees of the pope, it may be pre- 
umed, he was not unwilling to conſent to it. For he could 
not deſire any thing more advantageous, than to ſee the Eng- 
iſh return home, ſince he could gain but little upon. them, 
whereas he had a great deal to Joſe. | | 

We are now come to the third period of king John's The third 
reign, which was no leſs full of troubles and misfortunes part of 
than the two former, We have ſeen him in the two firſt, = 
truggiing with two foreign powers, who triumphed over him. 
lo this we ſhall fee him contending with his own ſubjects, 
and reduced, in order to ſupport himſelf in the throne, to Jay 
waſte his own kingdom with an army of divers nations, 
and at length behold a foreign prince receive the oath of 
fealty from the Engliſh. 

After having been expoſed to ſo many misfortunes, one The barons 
would think John, though at the expence of his honour, {-ague for 
ſhould have pailed the reſidue of his life in peace, But his Jot rene 
was Otherwiſe. His paſt conduct, mixed with haughtineſls, liberties. 
caprice, tyranny, imprudence, cowardice, had bred among 
his ſubjets a general difcontent, that could not fail of pro- 
ducing i]]l effects. As he loſt the people's eſteem, the 
barons became leſs tratable. Their hopes of ſucceeding in 
their deſigns, were properly built on the little aftection of, 
the people for their ſovereign. As ſoon as the king was 
returned from his French expecition, the barons who had 
always their former projets in view, reſolved to demand the 
re-eſtabliſhment of their privileges. Under the colour of a pil- M. Paris, 
grtmage, the chief earls and barons met at St. Edmunc(- p- 152: 
bury, were they came to a reſolution, to demand of the 
king the confirmation of the charter of Henry I. This char- 
ter, contained in ſub{tance, the Jiberties enjoyed by the 
people of England duiing the dominion of the Saxon Kings. 
Before they parted, it was agreed, that immediately after 
Chriſtmas, they would go to the king in a body, aud.pre- 
ſent him their petition. Mean time, every one went to his 
own home to provide himſcit with men, horſes, and arms, 
to be in condition to compel the king, if there was occattion, 
to grant their defires. But beture I procced, it will not 

amiſs to examine the occaſion of þis quarrei. "The foun- 
dation of the barons pretenſions, and of the King's refuſal of 
What they fo earncftly demanded, was as follows. | 

1 cannot be denied, that in the-reigns of the fi:{ft Norman #:2m:ins. 
kings, and particularly under William the conqueror, the tn 9: nz 
Engliſh were oppreſſed. They wete fo unjuſtly dealt with, mi0g s Fa 
that not an Engliſhman was iT in poflefiion of any confider- tenfunt, 

| able 
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language prevailed not in England, notwithſtanding the care | 


- manded the revival of the laws of Edward. 
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ablefee®. The Normans and other foreigners were decked 
with their ſpoils. At that time the Engliſh, who had to 
great cauſe to complain, in vain alledged their privileges 


all ears were deaf to their complaints. On the contrary, the | 
Normans thought it no tnjuſtice for the king to uſe a deſpo- 
tick power, as Jong as it was for their advantage. The laws 


of Edward the confeſſor were in ſuch diſrepute, that it 


was almoſt treaſon to mention them. But when once theſe | 
very Normans ſaw themſelves firmlv ſettled in their new | 
acquiſitions, they began to perceive how dangerous it wag | 
to live under an arbitrary power, which night” deprive them 
of what the conqueror had piven their anceſtors. Therefore | 
by degrees they put on the Engliſh genius, wholly addicted | 


to liberty, and wanted to have the Saxon laws re-eſtabliſhed, 


All diftinction between the two nations was entirely removed, 
Every one was defirous of being Engliſh rather than Nor- | 
Probably this was the chief reaſon why the Norman | 


and pains of William I. to that end. Upon all occahons, | 
the Normans ſpoke like true Engliſhmen, and earneſtly de- 
They particu- | 
larly took advantage of the circumſtances of William Rufus, 
Henry 1. and Stephen, when they mounted the throne. } 
As theſe princes had not properly any right to the crown, | 
they were forced to be indulgent to their tubjedts, and pro- | 
miſe them the re-eſtabliſhment of their ancient laws. In- | 
deed, what the barons demanded would have been very right | 


. in the mouth of an Engliſhman, but theſe pretenſions, with | 
 Teſpett to the Normans, might be very juſty conteſted. Ac- | 


cordingly we have (cen in the hiſtory ot theſe three princes, | 
though they folemnly promiſed to revive the old laws, they | 
never heartily deſired to perftorm- their word. Neverthelets | 
thoſe ſolemn and repeated engagements gave the barons df | 
the Norman race, a right which they had not before. The 


© Not only Enights fees, and part of 


cuſtom it came afterwards to ww 
Knights fees, but alſo bunours and ba- zin 


alſo, a grant with (livery and ſexzi 


ronies (which were the greater fees) 
were called fees, And not without 
cauſe, for, except they were held by 
grand ſerjeanty only, they wet: utually 
compoſed of knight's fees, In general, 
fee is a name applicable to all ſeg- 
nevuries, hors de ſon fee, hors de fa 
barotiy, is as much as to ſay, out of his 
barony. It may be obſerved, that 
feoffment fignified originally the grant 
of a feud or tes. Nevearthzlets, by 
| L 


of a free 1nheritance, to a man and hug | 
heirs, reſpe& being had rather to the | 
perpetuity of the eſtate granted, than 
the feudal tenure, And this has beent 
cailed a feofliuent in fee fimple. Out 
of the tee ſimple there has been derived 
anuther kind of inheritable eftate, 
which his been called a conditional fee, 
or fee tail. Thee are likewiſe feoft- 
ments for life, See Madox's diflert, 0B 
chart, and 1nftrum. v.40 r 
| h Car Cun* 
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circumſtances of the three firſt Norman kings, when they 1214. 
aſcended the throne, were therefore -the true cauſe of theſe Lnynnd 


wrong proceedings, which afterwards became ſo prejudicial 
to their ſucceſſors. "They knew their Normart ſubjects had 
no right to demiand the revival of the Saxon Jaws, which 
muſt have been evidently violated; to ſettle them in the 
eſtates they poſleſſed in England: But neceſhty compelled 
thele princes to promiſe what they never intended to perform, 
The charter of Henry I. was never executed cither by himſelf 
or any of his ſucceſſors, What care ſoever was taken to 
ſend copies to the principal nionafteries, it was with great 
difficulty that a ſingle one was foutid, a hundred yeats after, 
and ſhewn by cardinal Langton to the lords, If therefore the 
rights of the barons are originally confideted, they muſt be 
concluded to be built upon no good foundation, becauſe the 
principal fiefs were in the hands of the deſcendants of thoſe, to 
whom they were granted by William the conqueror. But on | 
the other ſide, it muſt be confeſſed, that the many ſolemn 
promiſes of all the kings ſince the conqueror, to reſtore the 
Saxon laws, commonly called the laws of St. Edward, gave 
the Engliſh Normans a very plauſible right to demiand the 
performance thereof, | | | 

From what has been ſaid it may be ealily infetred; that it 
the barons thought themſelves intitled to demand the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the privileges of the Engliſh nation, John 
believed himſelf no leſs authoriſed to refuſe it. This conteſt 
remaining undecided during ſeveral reigns, both parties had 
kept up their refpeRive pretenſions. When the king was 
weak, or in ſuch circumſtances as permitted hini not to con- 
tend, the barons tried to get the liberties of the Engliſh re- 
ſtored, and the prince not knowing what to do better, put 
them off with fair promiſes, which he had no deſign to per- 
torm, But, under able and profperous kings the conteſt w.s 
tiled, and the barons waited for a more favourable oppor - 
tunity to compaſs their ends. They thought they had now 
met with one, and reſolved to improve it. John's circum- | 
ſtances were juſt as they wiſhed. Hated and deſpiſed by the 
people, to whom he had given great occaſions of diſcontent, 
ne could never hope to regain their affection. On the other 
hand, he was without hopes of aſhſtance from krng Philip, 
his moſt mortal enemv. Much leſs could he expect any 
luccours from the emperor his nephew, or the earl of Flan- 
ders, who were equally cruſhed by the battle of Bovines. 
Neither was it likely, that the king of Scotland would e- 
poſe the quarre] of a prince, with whom he was extremely 

Vor. It. Z Ge difpleaſes, 
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difpleaſed, As for the affiſtance John might expe from the 


Cn Pop, as It was to confift only of ſpiritual arms, the barons 


121 J- 
\ ONION ng 
: The barons 
demand the 
revivaior 
the laws of 
St, Edwin, 
M. Paris. 


The king 
Pitts oft his 


CORE SY SST) 
ati Ore 


P.obert Fitzv-alter, Euſtace de Veſcti, 


were in no concern about it, well knowing ſuch weapons 
have no eoge, but what fear and the circumtkinces - of time 
and place give them, But as they had reaſon to hope, the 
people would juin with th:m in defence of their common 
intereſts, they were ſure the pope's thunder-bolts would dg 
tzcm no hurt. John therefore could not but be worſted on 
this occation, for having loft the French provinces, he had no 
refuge azainft the Engl ih. 

Full of theſe hopes, and holding themſelves ſure of ſuc- 
ceis, the barons * came to the king at London, and de- 
manded in expreis terms, the re-eftab-1thment * of the laws 
of St. Edward, with the other rights and privileges contained 
in the charter of Henry I. "They alleged, they required 
.-n]y, what he h mſelf had promiſed with a ſolemn oath; be- 
fore he received his abſolution, and for that reaſon, thei mak 
bumble petition could not be looked u upon as an-innovation, 
much leſs us proceeding from a {ſpirit of rebellion. T his pe- 
tition, though exprei fed in the molt reſpectful terms, alarmed 
tie king. As he found, they had taken their refolution in 
Cie it was rej-&ed. he believed his beſt courſe would be 
t2 gain time, He Gelired them therefore to ſtay for his an- 
ſwer till Eaſter, affuring them, he would then declare his in- 
tentions. Thoush it was very eaſy to ſee, the king only 
jouzht to amuſe them, they were afraid of being blamed, 
fhould they refuſe this delay, and retired 5. 

Meun time, the king, taking advantage of this delay, 
cauſed the oath of fealty to be renewed by all his ſubjecis, 


p The names of the barons were, 


William his brother, William de Hunt- 
ingfield, Robert de Greflez, G. con- 


R:.tard de Parcy, Robert de Roſs, 
Poter 42 Bruis, Nicholas de Stuteyille, 
$Sacr, ear] of Wn hetkes: Robert and 
Henry, earls of Clarc, Roger Bigud, 
ear; of Norfolls and Suffolk, William 
d&: /unbrey, Roger de Creifti, Ranulph 
Ficzrovert, Robert de*' Ver, Fulk Fitz - 
yarn, William Mallet, Wilham de 
Montacute, Willam de Beauchamp, 
S. de Kime, William Mareſchall the 
younger, William Maudut, Roger de 
Muntvegon, John Fitzrobert, John 
Fitzalan, C. de Lava}, G. Fitzalan, 
W. de Hobrug, O. de Vall, G. de 
Gant, Maurice ds Gant, NR. de Brack- 
efle, R. de. Montfichet, W. ds Lanva- 
lei, G. de Mandceviile, earl of Eilex, 


fable of Meutum, Alexander de Poin- 
tum, Peter Fitzjohn, Alexander de Su- 
tun, Ofſbert de Bubi, John, conſtale 
of Cheſter, Thomas de Mulutune, Co- 
nan Fitzholias, &c, M. Paris, p. 254- 

qJ] Who was then at the new temple, 

v/hich was where the inner and midvic 
temple now ſand: they came to him 1n 
a military apparel, M. Paris. 

r Or confirmation. Ibid. 


s Matthew Paris ſays, the archbi- 


Mop of Canterbury, the pithop of Ely, 


and William, ear} marſhal, were ſure- 
ties for the king, that on the day ap- 
pointed he would give them ſatisfac- 
tion, Pe 253, 


and 
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and homage by all his immediate vaſſals. After which, he 

wok upon him the croſs, as if he intended to go to the 

Holy Land, to the end he might ſhelter himſelf undcr the He renews 

church's proteRtion'*, On the other hand, the pope being _— 

informed of the barons petition, ſent them a letter, exhort- of -11 his 

ing them to continue” in obedience to their ſovereign, but that ſubjeEs. 

tid not hinder them from proſecuting tneir deizgn, ” ns 
As ſoon as Eafter was. come, the great men met at Stan- AQ.Pub, 

ford, conſifting of almoſt all the nobility, and making a * #?- i190, 
owerful army, in which were above two thouſand knights, _ FEIERA 

beſides other horfe' and fot, armed with divers weapons *, preſs the 

by king, who was at Oxford i in expeCtation of their com- £12 for his 

, hearing of their number and poſture, did not think fit M. Paris, 

5 . Fra his perſon in a conſerence with them. Before they p. 254+ 

advanced any nearer ”, he ſent the earl of Pembroke * to 

know, what the laws -and liberties were, which they men- 

tioned in their petition. Upon which, they delivered a long 

memorial of the laws and cuſtoms obſerved in tne time of 

the Saxon kings, declaring, if the king would not confirm 

them, they were reſolved to compel him by ſeizing his caſtles. 

John having read this memorial, fel] into a violent paſſion. 

He faid aloud, the barons wanted to deprive him of the g9- xe rejeRts 

vernment of his kinzdom, and ſwore a great ozth, he would their peti- 


never grant his lubjects ſuch liberties as would make him- £22: 


ſelf a flave, MOOD 
The kin2's anſwer convincing the barons, they expected They ht 

in vain to obtain their dem:inds otherwiſe than by force, they a yeneral, 

choſe the lord [Rubert] Fitzwalter for their general. {; ling Ibid. 

him the marſhal of the army of God and of holy church. 

At the ſame time they marched to Northampton, and be- and begin 

lieged the caſtle fiteen days. T hat place hulving out lon- hoſt Lites, 

ger than they expected, they raiied the ftege and went to ; 

Bedford, of which they became-maiters ?, A few days - af- M- Paris, 

ter, they reccived advice. that a ſecret negotiation with ſome 

of the chicf burghers of London, had ſucceeded to their 


1218. 


Rymer's fot}, tom. I. Þ. 197. 


. uv The worgs or the cr:ginal, yiz. 


t kbavt the ſame time alſo the king VIII, 
pranted 'a charter for the freedom of 


=> and homage . 


0 Ae Draws 


eieions to biſhopricks and abbeys, to 
cloſe their biſhops and abbots, without 
any letters of nomination or recommen- 
6xtion from the king, which was con- 


trary wo the uſage of his anceſtors, So. 


that the. nominating to abbevs, deans, 
and chapters, fit perſon3 to be elected 
bilkops, was DM after fully refored 
© tne crowa til the 25.h 6 1teary 


M. Paris, are here taken "Inflead of 
Rapin's, waich.are not fv clear. 

w They were then at Brackley 1n 
Northamptonthire, AM. Paris, 

x And the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
&c. | 

y The caſtle was put 19to their hands 
by Willam B2auchamp tie owacr. M, 


Paris, ; 
G@g 2 with, 
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1215. with, and that one of the gates of the city was to be put 

end. Ctr into "theit hands. '] he hopes of fſtrengtnening themſelves 


with the aiftance of fo rich and powerful a ity, whole 
name alone wouid give a reputation to their party, cauſed 


them to make ſuch tpeed, that in two marches they came to | 


They be- Aldgate, "The gate being opened to them, they entered the 


come mMal- 
pe” citvatbreak of day, before the king, who was in the Tower, 


London, had the leaſt notice of their approach. So grea; an advantage 


enabling them to undertake any thing, they reſolved to be- | 
and hefieze fiege the king in the "Tower. VWhillt they were employed in | 
the kiny 11 the here, which however they could not begin without great | 


the 'Fower. 


Af. Paris, Preparations, they ſent circular letters to all the lords of the 
P- 255: king's party, and to tho'e that lod neuter *®, Without: any 
preface, they let them know, their eſtatc- ould be plun- 


dered, and their houſes demoiiſhed, if they . cd not come | 


and join with them in ſupport-.of the common #*:2uſe of the 
kingdom. Theſe threats had fc good an effe&?, ' that all the 


neutral Jords joined with the barons. Nay, ſouie cn whom | 
the king chiefly relied, deſerted him for fear of the impend-} 


John is con« Ig evils. This defeRtion rendering the king more tractable, 


es 9 he lent the carl of Pembroke to inform the barons, he was 
BIR 


them. ready to grant their demands. This was properly throwing 


himiclt upon their mercy, But as matters then ſtood, he | 


had no. other courſs to take, After a ſhort negotiation, it 


was agreed, the king and the barons ſhould- meet on a day | 
prefixed, in a meatow called. Rum.cmede * , to conclude | 


el, PEP» 1 
C1410) D111, 


7 Nemeoly, to William Mareſchall, appearcd the, <chKons of Canterbury 


earl of Pembroke, Kanulph, earl of and Dublin, with the biſhops of Lon-} 
Otero, William, earl of Salifhury,: don, Winchefter; Lincoln, Ba ith, Wor- | 
Wilham, carl of Warren, Wilham,. ceftcr, Cove nerys and Rocheſter; Pan- } 


eart-of Albemezrle, H. ear} of Cornwall, dalnd the: pype's Jeyate, and Almeric, 
WW. and Ph ip dy Albiney, Robert de - raſter of the * knivhts templars in Eng- 


V:icupont, Piicr Foe apr 4.54 Prian de” Jand. And! of the Jaity, Willizm 


i'Ifls, G. & Luc!y, G, de Furnival, Marcſcall, carl of- Pembroke, the earls 
Thoma 'S Baſſet, Henry de Braibrock, ©f Salithury, Warren, and Arundel ; 
John &dg Baflincebrane, Willem de with the barons, Alan de Gallowy, 


Canclo, Henry de Cyrnhulle, John Witham Fitzy: vald- Peter and M;: atthew | 
Fitzhivgh, Hugh de. Neville, John Fit;herbert, Thorhat and Alan Baflet, | 


Alureſcall, William Brinwetre; &c. Huzb 4c Neville; Hubert de Burgh, {- 
I4..p.259. | ne Icfial of Lear Robert de Ropp? 
2 Rees een Stir: 4D Windior, John Marefcall, and Philip de Al- 
Rynnemecds, fays M. W<ck, fionifice the b In _ As for thoſe on the barons fide, 
mead of coun); becauic, "Fracn a0C1- he ir ſcarce to be numbered, #5 Y9! 
ent times, freatie: con ernimngy the price muy ice in. Mat, Paris, under the yea! 
of the kinzdom $14 bein oftvn held 1215. The chief were, Robert Fitz: 
there. Buth paitios met (on the gth' of wiler the. gencral, &c. SEC the!! 
- Tune, ard pitch} their tents afunder  nam's above, in note P, Þ- 466, 
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The barons came in oreat numbers to the place ap- 1215. 
pointed, whiltt the king appeared attended only by five or Cy, 
ix lords. Among whom was the cardinal archbiſhop, who He fgns 
iffected to perform the office of mediator, though he was the (4,5. 2 
principal author of the troubles, It was ſoon agrecd, what the charter 
fatisfaction the king ſhould give the barons. As they 'wopld of. foreſts. 
make no concellions, it was not in the king's power to deny "4s ber 
any thing. Belides, he conſidered, the higher they ran in M. Wet. 
their demands, the more plauſible would his pretence be to 
retract when a favourable opportunity offered. And there- 
fore, without objecting to .any of the articles propoſed, he 
oretended freely to grant what in reality was extorted by 
force, He ſigned two charters, wherein the barons inlerted 
whatever they pleaſed, "The firſt was called the charter of 
liberties, or the ,great charter ®, the other, the charter of. 
the Jiberties,of the foreſt, By peruſing theſe charters, which 
will be inferted,.at the nd of this reign, the 1eader may fee 
what oppreſipns the " Epaltlh had been liable to ſince the 
conqueſt, and 284 priy}leges they gained on this occa- 
fon, From that- time theſe two chatters' have been the 
foundation of the Engliſh liberties, notwithRanding the en- 
deavours of John him: :1f and ſome of his ſuccellors, tO an- 
nul] them. 

"Theſe charters were ſigned by the king, and all the lords Precautione 
ſpiritual and temporal of the realm, ſealed with the gtcat ſeal, wo can : 
and confirmed by the king's folemn oath. But for the better clurter: 
ſecuring the obſervance thereof, there were choſen, with the might ÞÞ 
king's conſent, five and twenty barons, to any ſour of whom we acY 
all perſons might apply to complain of the breach of the :. 1 P. <Ots 
charters. It was further agreed, that the four barons, who 3 71+; 
ſhould firſt be informed of any grievance, ſhould acquaint * hows 
the king with it, and it it was not Tedrefled within forty days, 
ſhould give notice of it to all the barons, for whom, in that 
caſe, it thouid be lawful to take up arms, and ſeize the 
ring's caſtles, in order to oblige him to redrels the grievance. 

All Violence, however, to the king's perſon, the queen, and 

their iſſue, was excepted. But to remove the people's fcru- 

ples, about taking up arms againft their ſovereign, the kivg 
conſented that al! nerſons ſhould ſwear to atfift the barons, 

111 all caſes relating to the two charters. Laftly, to all theſe M. Pris, 
eoncefions he added letters patents, directed to all his ſthe- » 262: 


its, empowering them to take the oaths of all his ſubjects, 


-- 


5 « . . * 
2 Dharta communium !b{riatim, or magna charts, M, Pari*, ann, 121 5 
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1215. 


John repents 


the ſigning 
of the char- 
ters, 


Id. p. 264. 


Ibid, 


He endea- 
VOUursS 0 ane 
Nuil th:m. 


He raiſes a 
troop of 
adventurers 
in eee n 
countrits, 
I. Parts, 
Þ. 207, - 


he called thein. 


E:1$3-E: :--FL:J 


that they would punctually obſerve the two charters, and if it 
Ne ns WAS nece{iry, compel the King to oblcrve the {ame ©, 


i DO-KX 


The ſxying of an hiltorian upon the like occaſion, is ver 
applicable here, that the king intended not to bind himſelf 
with chains of parchment. All the precautions taken by the 
barons to tie up their ſovereign, ſerved only to make him the 
more eager to free himſelf from a yoke, which to him feemed 
intolerable. they that were -bout- him bung moſtly fo- 
reigners, helped alſo to exaſperate him, by aggravating the 
pride and inſovlence of the barons, As they were ſenſible 
theſe charters, which fet bounds to the regal power, could 
not but be prejudicial to them, they never ceaſed repreſenting 
to him the injury he had Jone himicIf in ſizning them. In 
ſhort, all their diſcourſes tended only to put him upon mea- 
ſures to free him{ielf from the lubject; on, to which his con- 
ceffions had rendered him liable. They very eaftly fſuc- 
ceeded in their defign, but the greateſt difficulty lay in the 
execution. tÞ his unhappy pritice, continually tormented by 
his own thoughis, and the virulent reproaches of his cour- 
tiers, grew io reſerved and melancholy, as ſufficiently dit- 
covered iis vexation, He confidered with himſelf of means 
oo be revenued, but knew not where to have men and money, 
to that end, 'A '\ indeed he ſaw no other remedy than to 

app! to the barons themſelves, againit whom he deſigned to 
uſe them, But it was not eaſy to deccive them, who were 
{.> jealous of him. In fine, after turning himſelf every 
w.y, his deſpair ſuggeſted to him a means of railing troops, 
without having wierewithal to pay them, wiuch was, to 
ſend forne of his confidents* into France, Germany, and 


Flanders, with orders to promiſe ſuch as would enter into his | 


ſervice, the contifcated eſtates of the rebellious barons, as 
He gave theſe agents likewiſe a power to 
make grants buforchand of the lands of the Engliſh lords, 

and to execute the. deeds in form®, By the like engave- 
ments Williain the conquerur had formerly aflembied a iu- 


© By another agreement, printed in 


liam Gernon, and Hugh 2 How M, 
Dr. Brady's appendix, the city of Lon- 


Paris. 


don was to remain in the binds of the 
barons mentioned in the noiſe above, 
till the 15th of Angu!- that year, and 
that the 
Tower for the ſame term, 
mer's fad. tom. 1. p. 201. 

d His agents were, Walter, biſhop of 
Worceſter, his chances Hor, John, biſhop 
of Norwich, Richard de Mariſco, or 
Mars, who went to the pope, Wil- 


See Rv- 


archbiſhop ſhould hold the. 


e He ordered, that thoſe foreign 
troops frouzd be at Dover by Michael- 
mis. 1d. p. 265, Mat, Paris ſays 
the king counterfuited the biſhops. ſeal, 
and wrote in cir names to all nat! Los: 
ſaving, that all the Engliſh were b2- 
come 1po{tates; and whogver would 
invade tacm, the king, with the Ccon- 
ſent of the pope and biihops, would give 
them thr 1ands of theſe apoſtates, P N.255 


NErous 
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merous army, which rendered" him maſter of England. I21c. 
They that had engaged with that prince were very fuccell- —_—e 
ful. So the config ration of the noble eſtates they had ac- 

quired in the kingdom induced great numbers to tiy the 

ſame way, in expectation of John's procuring them the ſame- 
advantages. At all times, there are but too many ambitious 

or deſperate perſons, who eagerly embrace all oppurtumties of 

enriching themſelves, without regarding the juſtice or injultice 

of the ſide they eſpouſle f. 

Whilſt his agents were employed in levying lr0GPs, John * He demands 
was taking care to fecure the court of Rome. He knew by pf ly 
fatal experience, how capable the pope's formidable power 
was of promoting or hindering the execution of his deſigns. 

And. therefore be ſent the pope a letter, intormir 'S him of AR. Pub. 
the conſtraint put upon him, thuugh, as he aſſured nm, het " p- 200. 
had proteſted, that being a vaſlal of the holy ſee, he couid do hx" Paris, 
nothing without his conſent. With this letter he ſent a COPY Þ. 265. 

of the charters, and deſ1:ed the pope to obierve, that ail the 

articles were ſo many encroachments upon the regal pPOWer, 

and confequently upon the lord paramount. This was flat- 

tering the pope in the lt ſentible part. Upon this fon- 

dation he entreated him to abſfolve him trom his oath, ibat 

he might, with a ſafe conſcience, ute his endeavours to tree 


himſelf from fo heavy a yoke, After taking theſe meatlures He retires to 


with all poſſible ſecrecy, fearing, it he appeared too much in _ Fox ho 
Publick, his defigns might be diſcovered, or gueſſed at, he yy, Paris, 
choſe the iſle of W ight or his refidence. In this retirement ». 265- 
he kept himſcif as it were concealed a go00 while, Conver- 
ſing only with fiſhermen and ſailors, anc diverting himieit by 
walking On the ſea-ſhore with his domeſticks. Vihen the 
king was known to be retired to the iſle of Wight, people 
were ih vain inquiſitive about the cauſe of this retreat. Soume 
joked, and faid he was become a blherman er merchant, 
others, that he ccligned to turn pirÞte, But thuugh be was 
not ignorant of theie ſcoffs, he never regaried them. Du- 
ring three months, he waited patiently for the return of his 
agents, and the arrival of the forei: JN troups, which he was 
mace to expuct. 

He met with no difficulties at the court of Rome, whoſe 
intereſt it was to ſupport him. Innocent fell into a ftrange 


f He ſent orders alſo to all the war- bentes, quod poſt Deum, perſonam 
dens of his caſtles, to furniſh them with veſtram, & avctoritatem ſedis apoſtoe | 
arm? and proviſions, lice, hebemus unicum & fingulare 

8 The king's letter to the pope con- prizfidium, & ſub veſtri coutdeutia 
Uades with theſe words : pro ceric ba- patrociny reſpiramus. Rapin, 


5 


G74 Pailon 


=; 
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1215. pafhon with the barons, for daring, without conſulting him 

L—_—)tO cauſe their king to fien charters of that nature, and put a 

Camas conſtraint upon a prince, who had taken the croſs, and way 

fry v9. under the church's proteRtion. In his :,e, he ſwore [by 

AR, Pub. St. Peter] that Jet what would be the . -onle uence, they 

t. 1. p. 196: raſhneſs ſhould not go unpuniſhed. At the ſame time he ſent 

ans 20s, them a letter, enjoining then to renounce what they had ex. 

M. Paris, torted from their ſovereign, unleſs they would incur the in. 

p- 266. dignation of the holy ſee. Bat the barons made light of his in- 

They make junCtions, a and without fearing his thunders, ſeized upon Ro- 

peaked "ts cheſter, which cardinal Langton put into their hands, 

Recher. "They found there a prodigious quantity of ammunition, ]aid 

M. Paris. in by the king, to be uſe upon occafion. I his was, pro- 

bably, the reafon of their taking that place, 

The pope Mcan time the pope annulling the two charters, and ah- 

= <-ordgy ſolving the king from his oath, John' s affajrs began to have 

wer” abſolves 2 new face, by the advice he received, that his agents had 
the king Jiſted preat numbers of adventurers in his ſervice. Whete- 

_ _ upon, ſohn haſtily quitted the iſle of Wight, and went to 

4A. Pub. Teceive them at Dover, In a ſhort time, he had the ſatis- 

t. I. p. 207. faction to ſee vaſt numbers arrive from Brabant, Flanders! 

nn Normandy, Poictou, Gaſcogne, all ſoldiers of fortune, and 

Great num-Teady to Venture their lives to gain an eſtate, The number 

bers of fo- of theſe adventurers was ſo conſiderable, that the hiſtorians 

re12n troPs ho mention it, are ſcarce to be credited. But by an un- 
arrzve. 

M, Paris, expected accident, one of the leaders, Hugh de Boves, with 
no leſs, as it is ſaid, than forty thouſand men, periſhed in 
the Sea. If theſe had ſafely arrived, John would, doubtleſs, 
have had it in his power to treat the Normans ſettled in Eng- 
Jand, in the ſame manner as William the conqueror had for- 
merly treated the Engliſh. But, notwithſtanding this great 
Joſs, there were troops enough Jeſt to enable him to trample 

The king upon the barons, wh little expeQed ſuch a revolution. His 

retakes Ro- firſt undertaking was the ſiege of Rocheſter, whick, aſter a 

cheſter. 

M. Wen. long reſiſtance, ſurrendered at laſt, in ſpite of the barons en- 

M. Paris, deavours to throw i in ſome ſuccours. He was ſo exaſperated, 
that he would have hanged the whole garriſon, if his gene- 


Tals had not repreſented to him, that he would expoſe his 


Þ Qui qui conſcientia neſcio, illud Buck, Gerard Sottini, and Gadeſchall ; 
Regis mimicis tradidit, M,' Paris. Ra- thoſe from Poiftou and Gaſcogne, by 
- Savaric de Mauion, Geoffrey, and Oli- 

i The troops from Brabant an) ver de Buteville, brothers, M. Par,s, 
Flanders were commanded by Walter 03 Wo E200 


. OWN 
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own troops to the ſame cruel uſage *. Afﬀter the taking of 1215. 
Rocheſter, he divided his army in two bodies. He gave one Cypn,y 
to his natura] brother the ear] of Saliſbury, to go and ravage and ravages 

| : : | : the king- 
the ſouthern counties, whilſt with the other he marched into | 
the northern parts, to make them feel the effects of his ven- M, Weſt. 
ceance. Never was England in ſo deplorable a condition, 
with two armies of hungry foreigners, ravaging the country 
in a mercileſs manner. We may ealily guels that they ſpared 
not the houſes and lands of the barons, who, perceiving 
themſelves too weak to appear in the field, were retired to 
London. | | E 
| Mean while, the pope thundered' out an excommunication The pope _. 
againſt the barons, and ordered Pandulph, and the biſhop of c\tes the 


| ”P : E > cates the 
Rocheſter, to enjoin cardinal Langton in his name to publiſh barons. 


the bull. But the archbiſhop pretending the pope was im- 4" uy > 
oſed upon, refuſed to comply, till he himſelf had informed 11, pans. * = 
his holineſs of all particulars. His true reaſon was, becauſe Langton re- = 
he could not reſolve to proceed againſt thoſe whom he had O—_—_ | 
himſelf encouraged to take arms. Upon his refuſal, the two He is ful... 
commiſſioners publiſhed the excommunication themſelves, pended and | 
and ſuſpended the archbiſhop, purſuant to their orders. "The + 6, od 
barons not valuing this cenſure, on pretence they were not The barons 
particularly named in the bull; continued their endeavours to yalue it not, 
defend themſelves againſt the king. As for the cardinal arch- FRIED 
biſhop, he was ſent for to Rome, where he was like to be Langton. 
depoſed, but the pope relenting at the entreaties of the other M. Paris, 
_ cardinals, only confirmed his ſuſpenſion. Some time after, * 779 &© 
he found another occaſion to mortify him, by voiding his 
brother Simon's elcction, who was choſen archbiſhop of Id. p. 274 
York, and putting his enemy, Walter de Grey, in his room, 
from whom however he exacted [for his pall] ten thouſand 
pounds ſterling ', for the occaſions of the: holy ſee. In fine, 
after ſeveral mortifications at Rome, Langton's ſuſpenſion w:8 
taken off, on condition, he would not return to England ll 
the troubles were entirely appeaſed. 

When Innocent was informed of the barons pretence for 


not ſubmitting to the excommunication, he publithed another 


_ Kk William de Albiney, whom the fums of money the pope in thoſe days 
barons nad ſent for and raade governor extorted out of England, and what 
under the archbiſhop, William de Lan- great riches the clergy poſſeſſed, when 
caſter, and William de Emesford, and this archbiſhop was to pay the pope as 
ſome others, were ſent cloſe priſoners to much as would now be equal to fitty 
Corf cattle, The ordinary foldiers, ex- thouſand pounds. He 1s ſaid to be pro- 
cept the croſs-bow men, were all hang- moted to the tec of York tor not having 

ed, known worn. ; 

+ Hence may be gueſſed what vat 


þull, 
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1215, bull, whercin they were all excommunicated by name. 
Their Jands were put under an interdict, as well as the city 
The barons of London, which hd taken their part. As the barons ex. 
are exe", pected this ſecond buil, tl folved | 
Municated P<cted this ſecond buil, they were reiolved to diſregard it, 


again, and prevent its being pabliſhed in London. They alledged 


AG: et in their vindication, that the bul} was obtained by falls ſug. 
t, » .* 21 G: . , . = 
They deſpiſe geſtions, and conſequer;tly of no force, that befides, it was 


| the pope's not the pope's bulineſs to meddle with temporal 2ftairs, fince 
—_— St. Peter received from Carift only ſprritual power, for which 
<=" reaſon, it was neither Juit nor right, that chiiſtians ſhould 
ſuffer themſclves to be governed by the ambition and avarice 
of the popes. One wouid hardly believe, they who talked 
at this rate, were the ſame perions who refuſed to ſerve the 
kinz, becauſ2 he was excommunicated, were there uot a 
thouſand initances to ſhow, how apt men are to ſquare their 
opinions by their intereſts. Mean time, the pope had the 
mortification to fee his authority contemnec, withour being 
able to help it, ſince the peopic were not for him, in which 
John con- caſe he ever darts his thunders tn vain» Whilſt the barons 
tinues his and Londoners were taking theie vigorous reſolutions againit 
_—_ the pope, John continued ravaging the Kingdom, and eſpe- 
4 274: +. ally | the lands of the confederute barons ®, It is ealy to 
 M, Weſt. conceive, that tile manner of the foreign troops executing 
his orders, was none of the milde{t, and that numbericis 
outrazes and cruelties were committed on this occalion, 
which increaſed the animoſity of the barons againſt the 
king *. | | | 
The barons Mean time the confederate barons were in a deplorable 
makean Condition. Inſtead of recovering their privileges, they be- 
offer of Be Held their eſtates plundercd and given to foreigners, whillt 
eines Lewis the king was with pleaſure glutting his revenge, Ther 
of France. wretched ſtate cauſed them at la{t to take a defperate courſe, 
M. Pars; which engaged them to hazard their own with the kingJom's 
Fg. ruin, to have the fatisfaftion of being revenged on the king, 
-Avat wg though at the expence of the poor people, They acquaint- 
ezcral. ; 


m He married through St. Albans, ſex, and Hertfor?; or thoſe parts of 
to Dunftable, Northampton, and Not- them at leaſt, that belonged ro the 
tingham; whilſt Wiltam earl of Sa- king's adherents, M, Wet, 
liſbury, and Falcafius, with an army of n» Roger de Wemrdover, (who was 
foreigners, ravaging Efſex, Hertford, then alike,) as well as Radulph ©& 
Middleſex, Cambridge, and Hunting- Coggeſhal, have given us a particular 
 donſhire, M. Paris, But in return for account of the barbarities committed by 

_ theſe outrages, a ſtrong party of the king John's mercenaries, whom Me 
barons ſpoiled and ravaged the countics calis the guards of ſatan, and miniſters 
of Cambridge, Noztolk, Suftulk, Eſ- of the devil. | 


ed 
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ed the king of France 0. that if he would ſend Piirice Lewis 
his lon, they proimifed to ſet the crown of England on h15 
head, provided he brought ſuſicient forces to free them from 
NO of king jonn. 


to accept of- tlie barons offer. He had once before thought 
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Pnilip did not want much entreaty Philip pro- 
m1tes toaſlit 
them. 


of + conguering t.nxuland, and if the loſs of his fleet, much 1. paris, 


more tnan tne threats of the pope, had made him defift from 
his enterpriſe, he had itijl a longing defire to accompliſh it, 

if a fair opportunity ſaould offer. And as this, which the 
rupture between Joln and the barons furniſhed him with, 
ſeemed very favouravle, he embraced it immediately. tHe 
only 0cfired the barons to deliver twenty-hve hoſtages, for 
the pertormance of their promiſe, to which they readily con- 
ſent, Upon the arrival of the hoſtages at Paris, prince 
Lewis, then in Languedoc warring againil the Albigenies, 
came to the king hrs fat her, to prepare for this important ex- 
pedition Some troops were immediately fent to the barons ?, 
with affurances that he would ſoun 3 foliow in perſon with 

a great fupply-. 

The pre 
diſpatched thither one Gallo, as his legate, to try to put a 
top to them. 'T he legate having an audience of the king, 
forbad him in tie pope's name to carry his arms into Eig 
land, as being part of St, Peter's patrimony, an threatened 
ail verſons whatſoever with excommunication that ſhould, 
direftly or indiretly, afift the Engliſh barons. Philip, re- 
gardle(s of the'e threats, replied, that England was no patri- 
mony of St, Peter, for it was evident, King ol ohn could 

not ſubject his kingdom, without the content of the ſtates, 
that an at of ſuch a nature was beyond the power of any 
king, at that te. Maxims which tne DOPE W uid int roduce, 


parations in France coming to the pope's ears, he 


1b1g, 


I267T. 


-— ——4 
Great pre- 
arations 

- rance, 
M. Paris, 
y ne pope 
” forbids Phe 
lip to-war 
againſt 
England, 
Philip's an- 
* ſwer. 

Y Mezerai, 
M. Paris, 
P- 280, 

IM. Weft. 


in 


Were too pernicious to all ftates to be recviveJ7, "he Der- 
loa that iaid this, was however tae fame Philip, who, three 
years 
0 By Soer earl of Wincheſter, and tel, re Wimes, William de 
Robert Fitzwalter, who carried letters Buwmont, Giies de H. and Briſec 
ſealed with the barons ſeal. The rea- de Ferſ ; who came up the Thames to 


Some 


fon of . their applying particularly to 
him, was, that moſt of the foreigners 
in king John's ſervice, were Philin” $ 
ſubjects; and ſo they thonld witharaw 
king John's main fupport, by having 
Philip on their fide, M, Paris, p. 270. 

P Under the command of the Caſ- 
tellan of ' £t, Omers, the Caſtellan of 


Arras, Hugh Chacun, cg de Ne- 
Ville 


» Giles de Melun, Baldwin Bre- 


London on the 27th of February. 


0: the Engliſh barons holding a tourna- 


ment with theſe French noblemen, one 
of tie: mortally wounded Geofircy de 
Mandeville, earl of Filex, to tne great 
eriet of his party. DM. Paris, p. 279. 

q By Eaftcr. M. Paris, p. 250. 

r Matthew Pris favs, that 21} the 
great men of France vnanimon!!y 
claregd, they would maintain this piont 

EVED 
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1216. years before, by the pope's ſole authority, thought himſelf 
Ln entitled to England ; which is a clear evidence that the pope's 
exorbitant power was not allowed from a religious principle, 
but trom a motive of intereſt or fear. Thus the court of 
Rome received, at certain times, mortifications, which ſhe 
readily winked at, whilſt, on other occaſions, ſhe exerted her 
authority, with extraordinary haughtineſs. | 
| Lewicarrives "The pope's prohibition not interrupting the French arma. 
-—x- oru_gg ment, Lewis was ſoon ready to fail for England with a fleet 
. Paris, 

p. 236, of ſeven. hundred ſhips *. Mean time John, who went to 
Dover upon the firlt news of the deſign of the French, not 
thinking himſelt able to hinder their deſcent, was retired to 
Wincheſter; ſo Lewis meeting no oppoſition, landed his 
2nd takes troops at Sandwich, without moleſtation. After that, he 
Rocheſter. marched againſt Rocheſter, which made but a faint reſiſtance. 
The taking of that city drew after it the, whole county of 
Kent, except Dover caſtle, where John had left a wrong 

garriſon with a brave and faithful governor *, 
Theabbotof Mean while, the pope ſent Gallo, his lecate, orders to re- 
St. Auguſ- pair into England, and folemnly publiſh the bull of excom- 
1+ ron munication againſt the barons. At the ſame time he com- 
Lowis, miſkoned the abbot of St. Auguſtine's, to denounce prince 
Thor, Lewis excommunicated the moment he fer foot in England, 
p- 165 Lewis endeavoured to divert this blow, by repreſenting to 
the abbot, in a letter”, his rivht to the crown of England, 
Among other reaſons, he alledged, that John mounting the 
throne only by the conſent of the barons, the ſame authority 
might depoſe him and put another in his place %. The ab- 
The barons bot not being gained by his arguments, declared prince Lewis 
ſwear fealry and his adherents excommun:cated, purſuant to the pope's 
to Lewis. expreſs orders. But this was not ſufficient to deter that 

M. Paris, | 

p.28:, Prince from his enterprize. As ſoon as he became maſter of 
Rocheſter, he marched to London, where the barons * and. 
citizens (wore fealty to him, after his ſolemn oath to reſtore 
to all their loſt inheritances, and to the nation their ancient 
privileges. It does not appear in the Engliſh hiſtorians that 


even to death, that no king or prince, v This letter is Gill extant in Thorn's 
without the content of his barons, had hiſtory of that abbey, 
power to give away, or make over {iis w Alluding to archbithop Hubert s 
Kingdom, and thereby enſlave his nobt- ſpeech at his coronation, 
lity, Theſe things were tranſacted at x 'The chict of the barons that re 
Lyons, about fifteen days atter Eaſter, forted to him, were William earl of 
M. Paris. M. Weſt. Warren, Wilham, earl of Arundel, 
3 Six hungred ſhips, and faaricars William, earl of Slifbury, Wilhan 
ather, vellels, calied by M. Paris, Marcicall the younger, &c, M, Pat17, 
_ Cox: P: 432, 
t Hubert dz Burge, NM, Paris, hi 
tn5 


DENG LAND: 
this prince was crowned, However he certainly ated as 1216. 
king, and diſpoſed of every thing relating to the government, Gann 
as if he had been lawfully inveited with the royal authority ?, 
He made Simon Langton his chancellor, who being incenſed He makes 
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againſt the pope, perſuaded the barons and Londoners to -pnn-+M 
deſpiſe the court of Rome's cenſures, and notwithſtanding gt. I 
the interdict, to be preſent at divine ſervice, which was cele- M, Paris, 
brated as uſual. Lewis for his part readily conſented to what 
was fo agreczble to his intentions. When he reſolved upon 
this undertaking, he plainly foreſaw, he ſhould meet with 
obſtacles from the pope, and therefore was determined not to 
value his cenſures. Herein he only followed the example of 
his father and the French biſhops, who appealed to the pope 
when better informed, from the ſentence of interdi&t de- 
nounced upon the whole kingdom *®. Appeals to a future 
general council were not yet much in uſe, nor the commo- 
dious diſtinction between the holy ſee and the perſon of the 
ope. 

: Ln party daily increaſing, as he continued his pro- 
greſs, he quickly became maſter of moſt of the fouthern 


Lewis 
makes great 
progres. 


counties. Afﬀter that he marched towards Nortolk and Suft- M. Paris. 
folk, which likewiſe ſubmitted to him. During theſe ſuc- ng” a 


ceſſes, he met with no reſiſtance except from William de 
Collingham, who, with a thouſand archers, keeping cloſe to 
the prince's army, fel] upon the French that {traggled for 
plunder *®. Shortly after, Lewis's adherents in the North ® 
took the city of York, and deiired him to come into thoſe 
paris to finiſh the conqueſt of all the country beyond the 
Hymber <. But whilſt he was preparing for this expedition, 
he received a Jetter from his father, reproving him for leav- 


y He ſummoned, on the fouteenth 
of June, the king of Scotland, and all 
the great men of Envgland to do him 
nomage, or forthwith to depart the 
kingdom, M, Paris. 

z Pope Bonitace VIII. upon a quar- 
rel with Philip, excommunicated him, 
and abſolyed his ſubjeQs from their 41- 
Irgiance, which ſo incenſed him, that 
he got the pope comdemned in a ſynod, 
tor fimony, murder, atheiſm, adultc- 
N,&C; and his bull, wherein he afſ- 
terted that he was ſupreme lord in tem- 
porals, was burnt by the parliament of 
Paris, and by the ttates of France, who 
ceclared againſt the papal uſurpations, 
+ Huvh de Neville ſurrendered to him 
Be oft)e of Marlburongh ; and W1l- 


k 


Lam de Mandeville , Robert Fitzwalter 


and William de Huntingficld reducee 
Eflcx and Suffolk to his obedience, In 
the mean time king John furniſhed the 
caſtles oft Wallingtord, Cort, War- 
ham, Briſtol, the Devizes, &c, with 
arms and proviſions. M, Paris, 

b Commanded by Robert de Ros, 
Petcr de Brus, and Richard de. Parc, 
M. Paris, | 

© Lewzs marched through the catt- 
ern parts of England, and tpotled FEfjex, 
Suttolk, and Nortolk, ferred upon the 
caſtle of Norwich, .r.luced Lynn, and 
made all thote counties tributary. G1:- 
bert de Gant turrendered Lincolnſtire to 
bim ; and 100% Lincoln,  M, Paris. 
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ing behind him the caſlies of [Dover and Windfor, which 


eo ny — Were of greater moment tnin the northern counties, U Port 


- He beſeges 
Dover, 
and the. 
barons 
Windſor. 
M. Parts, 
P- 236, 
M. Weſt. 
The Scotch 
king does 
him ho- 
mage. 

Id. p. 287, 


__ Lewis de- 
tends his 
claim to 
England 
betore the 


The objec- 
ons and 
reDligs. 


this, he marched back to befteve Dover, whilſt the Engliſh 
barons inveſted W indfor, About the ſame time, Alezander 
[. king of Scotland, purſuant to Lewis's ſummons, came 
and did him homage in perſon, for the lands he held of the 
crown of England %, Which done, Lewis and the Englifh 


| barons ſwore, th: they would never make peace without his 


knowledge. But this promiſe was not afterwa:ds well per- 
formed, A little after, John had the mortification to ſee 
himſelf deſerted by the Flemiſh and Poiftevin troops, whom 
Lewis had found means to entice away from his ſervice, 
Whilſt theſe things palled in England. the ambaſſadors 
ſent by Lewis to Rome, were trying to vindicate their maſ- 
ter's claim to the crown of England. "They founded his 
right chiefly upon his marriage with Blanch of Caſtile, pre- 
tending that John being lawfully depoſed by the barons, the 
crown was devolved to Blanch his niece, As the account 
given by an hiſtorian © of the ambaſſadors conference with [n- 
nocent, may ſerve to clear this affair, it will not be amiſs to 
relate ſome of the particulars. The pope objected to the 
ambaſſadors, that ſuppoling John was lawfully depoſed, his 
children ought not to be involved in his misfortune, But 
ſuppoling his children, young as they were, to be partakers 
of their father's crimes, Eleanor of Bretagne fi who was 
fil) alive, preceded all others. In fine, that the emperor 
Otho, fon ol Henry I.'s eldeſt daughter, ought manifeſtly 


to go before Bianch of Caftile, who was borh "of the young- 


eſt. The ambaſlador replied, Eleanor's fathcr and Otho's 
mother being dead, repreſentation couid not takes place, but 
the mother of Blanch being ſtill living, her daughter might 
juitly repreſent her, But, anſwered the pope, why ſhould 


Blanch be preferred to the king of Caſtile her brother, and 


the queen of Leon her eldeſt filter? this was a puzzling ob- 
jecion. But however, as on this occaſion, the thing was 
net ſo much to give po06d reaions, as to alledve ſome guod or 
bad, in order to fatisl y the pope, the ambaſſidors were not 
at a lofs for an anſwer. They aftirmed, that when there were 
feveral heirs, and the next of kin did not. appear and put 


d He alſo ſubdued Northumberland the clear ſlate of this controverſy, but 
for lewis, M. Faris, p. 290, alio many curious points in the feudal 
e Matthew Paris, 20n. 1216, bath luw of that age, See M. Paris, p. 283 

ſet forth at larye the re2ions preleuted —2$5, 

tu the pope on Lew:s's beiill, with tie f Artliur's fer, in con finement 1] 

pope's replic:, winck contain not only Briſtol caſtle, T 
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foundation their maſter had entered England, but if after- 
wards a nearer than he ſhould claim, he ſhould be always 
ready to give him a reaſonable ſatisfaction. Innocent, who was 
forced to be ſatisfied with this reply, alledged not io much to 
prove the juſtice of Lewis's title, as to ſhow a deference to 
the pope in debating the matter before him. Whatever his 
deciſion might be, Lewis was reſolved to proſecute his pre- 
tended right, which he grounded more upon force than 
equity, 


The French and Engliſh troops being employed in the John rava- 
ges Nortolk 


and Suffolk, 
M, Paris, 


fiege of Dover and Windfor, John, who til] then thought 
himſelf too weak to take the field, left Wincheſter and 
marched into Norfolk and Suito/x, where he committed 


great ravages. But hearing the barons had raiſed the ſiege VM. Weſt. 


of Windfor, with intent to give him battle, he retired to an 
advantageous poſt near Stanford, where it would have been 
very difficult to attack him. He took care not to hazard a 


_” > 
his claim, a more diſtant relation might take poſſeſſion of the 1216. 
inheritance, ſaving to the other his right: that upon this Conynmnt 


P» 286, 


battle, apprehenſive ,2s he was, that the officers of his army, 


moſt of whom were ſubjects of the king of france, would 


make their peace with Lewis by fome notabie treachery. . 


He was further induced to avoid fighting, by the advanteges 
he expected from projonging the war. He believed he had 
reaſon to hope, the Engliſh would quickly grow weary of 
the French, who began alrzady to play the tyrant, never 
troubling themſelves to conform to their temper and ways. 
John's expectations were not groundleſs. Tre barons were 


extremely grieved to fee ail the rewards diftriouted to the fo-. 


reigners, and their own inheritances. bettowed on the javou- 
rites of the prince whom they had cnt for, as if the Eng- 


\- 


liſh had no right to the conqueſts that were making, But A ferret dit-. 
covered by 


6 x 7 . ; ; the viicount 
meaſures, if what they learnt from the mouth of the viſcount of Metun, 


% . . i 
de ivielun, one of Lewis's prime confidents, had not forced Kaightor, 


all this would nat perhaps have engaged them to take. other 


tnem to think of tkeir ſaferv, If certain hiſtorians are to be 


credited, this nobleman being ſeized by a mortal ciltempet * 


at London, cauſed ſuch of the batons as were poſted there 
ior the ſecurity of the citv, to be ſent for. When they 
came, he told them, he could not forbear diicovering a fe- 
cret, which lay heavy upon his conicience, and it Jonger 
concealed from the Englila, would infallibly bring them into 


Þ Particularly upon the eftates be- Bigod, William de Huniingheld, Ro, 
»2ging to the carl of Arundel, Roger g:r de Crefci, &c. Mi, Pains. 
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M. Paris, 
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1216. utter deſtruction. Then he diſcloſed to them, that the 


os price was reſolved to baniſh all the barons that had taken 


arms againſt king John, as traitors to their country Þ, 

He added, this reſolution was taken in a council of fixteen 
French lords, (of whom he himſelf was one) and confirmed 
by the prince with an oath. He declared upon the word of 


' a dying man, what he ſaid was true, and ought to be the 
leſs queſtioned, as he was juſt going to appear before the tri- 


mn on bunal of God, The French hiſtorians call this fecret a fic- 
57*AHet. tion. It muſt be confeſſed, it is hard to conceive what ſhould 
induce. prince Lewis to make ſuch an oath, in the preſence 


of ſixteen witneſles, though he would intend to infinuate, that - 


this would be a means amply to reward their ſervices. For 
it would have been very imprudent to reveal ſo early fo 
black a deſign, However, whether the thing was true, or 
invented to ſow diſcord between the French and Engliſh, 
this pretended ſecret being whiſpered about, made a very 
deep impreſlion on the minds of the barons. It had the 
greater effect, as it agreed with the ſuipicions the barons 
Several ba- had already conceived of the French. From thenceforward 
xons think of many began to repent of calling in the foreigners, and ſeri- 
vg TIEN ” oully to "think of returning to the obedience of their fove- 
M. Paris, reign. Nay, no leſs than forty privately gave the king aflu- 
p. 233. rances of their good intentions. But the reſt durit not ven- 
ture to truſt a prince whom they had ſo grievouſly offended, 
and with whole cruel and revengetul temper they were too 
well acquainted. | 
John carries Mean time that unh2ppy prince was in perpetual motion, 
 hiscrown not knowing whom to troſt, being ſuſpicious of his own 
M {oe friends. For which reaſon he carefully avoided fighting, 
; and inceſſantly marched from place to place, to break he 
meaſures of his enemies. He thought himſelf ſafeſt | 
the county of Norfolk, where he choſe the little town of Look 
to ſecure his treaſures, his crown, ſceptre, and other things 
| He grants Of value. "I his town had exprefled for him ſuch affeCtion 
that town and loyalty, that as a mark of his gratitude he granted it 
— privi- oreat privileges. Among other things, he made it a mayor 
Camden. town, and preſented the firſt mayor with his own [word, 
He retires which is {till carefully kept there. However, as he found 
| _——_ himſelf prefled by the barons, and fearing his treafures were 
M. Paris, not ſafe at Lynn, he refolved to remove "them to a certain 


'P- 287, place ln Lincoloſhire, where he intended to retire, He very 


h Rapin ſays, to their king and in M. Paris, who adds, and deſtroy 


country; but King 1s not mentioned their poſterity, - 
narrow!y 


-_ = mT _ VV OO” UE OUT IT rk = 


narrowly eſcaped drowning with his whole army in the large 7 216. 
marſh i, which parts the two counties of Lincoln and Nor- Comet 


folk, Before he was quite over, the tide coming up 
the river Well-ſtream, which overflows the marſh land at 


high-water, put him in extreme danger. 


himſelf he .could not ſave his bagyage, which was all ſwal- 


lowed up by the waters. 


head abbey, where he lodged. 


which was irretrievable in his preſent circumſtances, threw 
him jnto a violent fever, which was heightened by inconſi- 


derately eating peaches *. 


On the morrow, not being able 
to ride, he was carried in a litter to Slefo;d caſtle, from 


But if he eſcaped He loſes all 
18 baggage 

: , pos and falls 

He arrived that night at Swines- fick. 

His vexation for his loſs, M- Paris. 

Matt, Weſt, 


whence the nex. day he proceeded to Newark, Here find- pt mates 
ing his i]]neſs increaſe, he made his will and appointed Hen- his will, and 


1y his eldeſt fon, then but ten years of age, his heir. "The _ Ew 
care of his ſalvation emploz ed his thoughts during the reſt wr. Paris, 


of his ſickneſs, which put an end to his days on the 18th of p- 238. 
OQober, 1216, in the fifty-firſt year of his age, after an 


unhappy reign of ſeventeen years, ſeven months, and ten 
days. His body was carried to Worceſter, according to his 
own order, and buried with little funeral pomp in the ca- 
thedral, where his tomb [with his image upon it] is ſtill to 
de ſeen |. Some will have it that he was poiſoned by ar, wites; 
monk of Swines-head abbey, but that is very improbable, Knighton, 
ſince it is not mentioned by any of the cotemporary hiſtorians ®, Hemangf, 


1 The waſhes between a place called 
the croſs-keys in Norfolk, and Forſ- 
dike in Holland in Lincolathire. 
| & And alſo attended with a flux. M. 
Paris, p. 286 | | 

i His tomb of grey marble is placed be- 
tween the choir and the high altar s the 
figure of the king as big as the life, and 
the biſhops, St. Oſwald and St. Wnl- 
ſtan, at his head in little with theit 
cenſers in their hands, are carved in 
ſtone, which ſeems to be as ancient 
as the time of Henry Iil. But the 
altar tomb on which it is placed is of a 
modern fabrick. There is no inſcription. 
Sandf, geneal. p. $5, 
 M Caxton is the firſt that mentions 
it in Evgliſh, from whom Speed and 

aker have borrowed it, He lays, 
that the king hearing it ſaid how cheap 
corn then was, anſwered, he would 
Cre long make it ſo dear, that a penny 
loaf ſhould be ſolid for a ſhilling Tt, 
which a monk there preſent took 
ſuch indignation, that he went and 
put the poiſon of a toad into a cup of 


Vor, ll. 


H h 


wine, afid came and drank to the king, 
which made him pledge him the more 
readily. But finding himſelf very 
much out of order upon it, he afked 
for the monk, and when 1t was told him 
he was dead, God have mercy upon me, 


(favs the king) I doubted as much, 


But it 1s a very improbable ftory for a 
man to poiſon himſelf to be revenged 
of another. But Walter Hemingftord 


tells it a different way ; he ſays, the 
abbot perſuaded, the monk to poiſon the 


king becauſe he would have lain with 
his fiſter; and that he dad it by a diſh 
of pears which he poiſoned all but 
three, and then preſenting tnem to the 
king, he bid him taſte tem himſelf, 
which he did eating only the three thas 
he had marked; and fo eſcaped, whilſt 
the king was poiſoned with the reft, 
From Hemingford, Higden and Knigh- 
ton copied this ſtory, which 1s not men- 
tioned by any hiſtorian that lived with- 
in lixty years of that time, See Knighe 
LON, Po 2425+ 


T* 
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John, 


THE HISTORY, 
If this prince's character be drawn according to Matthew 
Paris, his chief hiſtorian, he mult be repreſented as one of 


the vileſt wretches that ever lived. But, as I have elſewhere 
obſerved, the hiſtories of princes, who have had any con- 


| teſts with the court of Rome, are to be read with great cau- 


tion. It is better therefore, without regarding the particular 
fcntiments and expreflions of the hiſtorians, ſolely to exa- 
miſe the, actions of this monarch, in order to examine the 
temper and inclinations. It is certain we muſt frame a ver 
diſadvantageous idea of him, when we conſider his unjuſt 
proceedings with regard to his brother Richard : the death 
of prince Arthur his nephew, of which he never cleared 
himſelt thoroughly : the perpetual imprifonment of Eleanor 
of Bretagne his niece : his putting away Avila of Glouceſter : 
his extreme indolence, when Philip Auguſtus was conquer- 
ing his dominions in France : his baſe reſignation of his 


_ crown to the pope; his breach of faith with the barons: | 


and laftly, his bringing into the kingdom an army of foreign 
mercenaries, to be revenged on his ſubjeQs. owever, if 
one had a mind to undertake his vindication upon molt of 
theſe articles, it would not perhaps be fo difficult as it ſeems 


at firſt ſight. But without meddling with a ſubje, which 


would lead me too far, I fhall content myſelf with ſaying 
of this prince, what I elfewhere ſaid of William Ruſus: 


that finding in king John ſcarce one valuable qualification, | 


it is not worth while to juſtify ſome particular ations, though 
tt evidently appears, that the writers of his life have drawn 
him in blacker colours than he deſerved. This prince had 
great failings, which would not have been fo viſible or fo 
azgravated by the hiſtorians, had he been cotemporary with 
a king of France of leis policy and ambition, with a pope 
of leſs pride and more conſcience, and with a nobility of a 
leſs turbulent ſpirit. As for raiſing taxes without the con- 
ſent of the ſtates, it may be ſaid, it was not very unuſual 
fince William the conqueror, as the reader may have ob- 
ferved in ſome former reigns. And yet this is what ſeveral 
modern hiſtorians exclaim againſt, as if in thoſe days Eng- 
land enjoyed the ſame privileges as at preſent. It is eaſy to 
fee things were then upon a different ſoot, when it is conſi- 
dered, that there was a neceſlity to recur to the time of the | 
Saxon kings to find the foundations of theſe privileges. 

King John's fortune never agreed with his temper. He 
was a Jover of eaſe and quiet, and his fortune was to bc 
perpetually in ation, He was fit neither for proſperity 00T 
adverſity. "The former rendered him extremely inſolent, 

an 


ard the latter ſurpriſingly rejeted. So that a middle for- 1216. 
tune would doubtleſs have been moſt ſuitable to his temper. Gyms 

He is accuſed of exceeding his father Henry 11; in luſt, a M. Paris | 
failing which princes are ſeldom very reprozehfully taxed 8" 
with, unleſs there is a ſettled deſign to defame them for 0- 
ther reaſons. It cannot be denied that the monks have en- 
deavoured to paint king John in the blackeft colours, in or= _ 
der to excuſe the pope's proceedings againſt him. This evi- M. Paris; 
dently appears in the calumny caſt on his memory, of fend- P: 243: 
ing ambaſſadors to the miramolin of Africa, with an offer 
of his kingdom, and a promiſe to embrace the Mahometan 
religion, which 1s altogether improbable. However, as un- 
likely as this charge is, there are modern hiſtorians who 
ſcruple not to vent it for truth, in a belief that Matthew 
Paris ", who wrote in the reign of Henry III. fon of John, 
would not have ventured to advance it, had it been ground- 
leſs, But this argument ſeems of little weight, fince chat 
hiſtorian dared to ſpeak ini very diſreſpeatul terms of Henry 
Il. himſelf, without any dread of his reſentment; from 
which perhaps he was fereened when he wrote. Add to 
this, that in thoſe days, books were not immediately diſperſ- 
ed, but remained many times a long while concealed in the 
monaſteries before they were publiſhed. | 

| John was always unfortunate, and if we may believe the 
| hiſtorians, always hated by his ſubjects. One cannot how- 
ever reconcile this conſtant hatred of the Engliſh, with the 
great eaſe wherewith he levied armies, even whilit he was 
under the ſentence of excommunication, We muit there- 
fore diſtinguiſh two periods in this prince's reign; Phe firſt 
includes the time from his coronation to his reſignation of 
the crown to the pope. During this ſpace, it he was not in 
great eſteem, at leaſt it does not appear he was as odious as 
his condu& afterwards rendered him. "Ihe fecond period 
begins at his reſignation, and ends with his life. It cannot 
be denied, that, dufing this period, his ſubjects had a ftrong 
averſion ro him, And yet, if his government be conſidered 


n He not only gives the names of the that he ſhould ſay ſome time after he 
ambaſſadors, viz. Thomas Hardington, had made his peace with Innocent; 
and Ralph Fitznichslas, knights, with that nothing had proſpered with him 
Robert of London, a prieſt, bat alſo de- fince he was reconciled tro God and to8 
ſcribes at large the manner of the audi- pope. Again, having been a huntings 
ence, and their converſation with the at the opening of the buck, it 15 affirm - 
Black king, and how he deſpiſed the king ed he ſhould ſay, tee how #:t that deer 
their maſter for his meanneſs of ſpirit, 28, and yet I dare ſwear he nevct hear 
and diſmiſſed them with contempt. It maſs, See M, Paris, Þ. 24, 4%; 
16 likewiſe recorded of king John, 252. > 
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o King John, in the year 1208, by 
his letters patents, granted the citizens 
of London liberty and authority year- 
ly to chooſe themſelves a mayor, which 


| office before continued during life, He 


alſo gavethem leave to chooſe a common- 
council of the moſt ſubſtantial citizens ; 
and to ele and deprive their ſheriffs at 
pleaſure. See ſtow's ſurvey, b. V.p. 101. 

P On conſideration that they oblig- 


| ed themſelves, and their heirs, to pro- 


vide the king upon reaſonable ſum- 
mons, fourſcore able veſlels at their 
own charges, for the ſpace of forty 
days, and after that to receive wages 
of the king. Knighton. 

q4 King John's natural iſſue were z 
I, Richard, who married Roheſia, 
heir of Fulbert de Dover, who built 


_ Chilham caftle in Kent; by her he had 


Lora (wife of William Marmion, from 


whom are deſcended the 'Dimocks of 


Scrivelby in Lincolnſhire, the Ferrers 
of Temworth and Baddeſly, the Wil- 
loughby's of Wallaton, and the 
Aſton's of Staffordſhire) and Iſabella 
married to David de Strabolgy earl of 
Athol, who had with her Chilham, 
whoſe heirs general were the lord Burgh 


3 


48 4 
1216, ſeparatcly from his perſonal qualities, it _ be ſaid to be 
z none of the worſt. He was the firſt or chiefeſt that appoint- 
ed thoſe excellent forms of civil government in London *, 
and moſt other cities of the kingdom. According to Cam- 
den and others, John was the firſt that coined ſterling mo- 
ney. The ceremonies obſerved in the creation of earls 
Knighton, had him for their author. In fine, he eſtabliſhed the Eng- 
p. 2424 liſh Jaws in Ireland, and gave the cinque-potrts: the privile- 
ges they enjoy at this day *, | 
 Hiswives ſohn had no iſſue by his two wives. Iſabella of Angou- 
and ue. Jeme, his third wife, brought him two ſons and three daugh- 
ters. Henry ſucceeded him. Richard was ear] of Cornwall 
and afterwards choſen king of the Romans. Of his three 
daughters, Joanna was married to Alexander II. king of 
Scotland, Eleanor was married firſt to William Marſhal, 
earl of Pembroke, and after his death to Simon de Mont- 
fort, ear] of Leiceſter. 'The emperor Frederick II. eſpouſed 
| the third, whoſe name was Iſabella 9. | _— 
Remarkable "The moſt remarkable foreign events during this reign, 
1-24, © were the taking of Conſtantinople by the arms of the French 
M. Paris, ; | 
P» 240s 


and the Zouehes of Codnor. II. Ge- 
oftrey Fitzroy, who was ſent over to 
Rochelle, aud there died. III. Sir John 
Courcy (as ſays Robert the monk of 
Glouceſter), iv. Oſbert Gifford, ts 
whom his father king John, in the 
ſeventeenth year of his reign, com- 
manded the ſheriff of Oxfordthire to 
deliver thirty pounds, the eſtate of 
Thomas de Ardern in that county. V. 
Oliver, called *Olivarius frater Henrici 
tertii, in Records of Henry IIL Hs 
was at the fiege of Demieta, with Sa- 
her de Quincy earl of Wincheſter, and 
William de Albiney earl of Arundel, 
and others. VI. Joan, wife of Lew- 
ellin the great prince of North-Wales, 
to whom king John gave with her the 
lordſhip of Elleſmere in the marſhes of 
Wales, 
(who did homage to Henry III. at 
Weſtminſter, 1229,) and two daugh- 
ters Wencelina, wife of fir Reginald 
de Brewes, and Margaret, wife of John 
de Brewes, (ſon of the ſaid Reginald) 
by whom ſhe had William de Brewss 
lord of Gower, &c. from whom ma- 
ny noble families are deſcended. Sant. 
P- B7, 

| and 


She had iflue by him David 
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ſes *, which gave birth to the inquiſition *. 


r About the year 1160, one Waldo 
3 merchant of Lyons, applying him- 
ſelf to the ſtudy of the Evita, and 
finding there were no grounds there 
for ſeveral of the Romiſh do&rines, 
particularly tranſubſtantiation, publick- 
ly oppoſed them. His followers, from 
him called Waldenſes, being chaced 
from Lyons, ſpread over Dauphine and 
Provence. Upon which Philip Auguſt- 
us is ſaid, in order to ſtop their growth, 
to have razed three hundred gentle- 
mens ſeats, and deſtroyed ſeveral wall- 
ed towns. But this inſtead of decreaſ- 
ing their numbers, made them over- 
ſpread a great part of Europe, and 
multiply ſo faſt, that in leſs than an 
hundred years after Waldo, in the ſmall 
biſhoprick of Paſlau alone, there were 
above eighty thouſand. It appears from 
the articles of their faith, whi 
drew up and dedicated to the king of 
France, that they agreed in moſt points 
with the preſent proteſtants. In 1200, 
thoſe people in the province of Albi- 
geois in Languedoc, from whence they 
were called Albigenſes, ſtood upon their 
defence, Upon which P hilip Auguſtus 
warring againſt them, drove them into 
Bohemia and Savoy, and ſeveral fled into 
England. The cruſade againft them 
is faid to conſiſt of five hundred thou- 
land men, who wore their croſſes on 
their breaſts, in order to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from thoſe that went to the 
Holy Land, who wore them on their 
ſhoulders, 

* Pope Gregory IX. was the firſt 
that ſet on ſoot this horrid tribunal, and 
eſtabliſhed it at Tholouſe, whete it 
was ſoon pulled down for its cruelties, 
Italy and Spain embraced it, but Charles 
V. endeavouring to ſet it up in the Low- 
countries, loſt thoſe provinces by it. 
This court is in the hands of the Do» 
minicans, and takes cognizance of he- 
fy, judaiſm, &c, The delinquents 
re impriſoned in dungeons, and never 
fee the light till they accuſe themſelves 
and their accomplices, for they never 

now or are confronted with their 
uſers, The congregation of the 
nquiſition was eſtabliſhed by Paul 11I. 
and confirmed by Sextus V. It conſiſts 
of twelve cardinals, and abundance of 


prelates and divines. - The eardinals 
are inquiſitors general, and depute ſub- 
ſtitutes in the provinces. See Relig, 
Cuſtoms, 

I, Having ſpoken of the revenue a; 
riſing from aids, I proceed to ſcutages 
and tallages. Eſcuage or ſcutage, was 
a duty or ſervice, arifing out of baro- 
nies and knights fees. It denoted ſervi- 
tium ſ{cuti, the ſervice of the ſhield; 
and was wont to be rendered thus, viz. 
for every knight's fee, the ſervice of 


one knight; for every half fee, the-. 


ſervice of half a knight; and ſo in 
proportion. Baronies were charged 
after the like manner, according to the 
number of the knights fees, whereof 
the barony by its original enfeoffment, 
did conſiſt, This ſervice of ſcutage 
was performed, either perſonally in the 
king's army, or elſe by pecumary com- 
mutation. Indeed the word ſfcutagium, 
in an extenfive ſenſe, did anciently 


fignify any payment, aſſeſſed upoa. 


knights fees; whether for the king's 
army, or not, But here, it will be 
conſidered only as a duty, arifing out 
of baronies and knights tees, for the 
ſervice of the king's army. The an- 
cient way of charging or anſwering it 
was, ſo much de ſcutagio Walliz, &c. 
or pro militibus, for his knighkt's fees, 
or de exercitu Walliz, &c. "Theſe 
eſcuages, pro exercitu, were wont to be 


paid by the king's tenants 1n capite, 


by knight's ſervice, Tenant in cap1- 


te ſignifies immediate tenant. And. 


here it may be obſerved, that a man 


might hold of the king in capite, 


either by barony, or by knight's 1er- 
vice, or by ſerjeanty, or by focage, or 
by fee-farm; conſequently it 1s a miſ- 
take, that ſome great men have been 
guilty of, that a baron, and a tenant 
in capite, was all one, For though 
every baron, properly ſo calted, was a 
tenant in capite, yet every tenant in 
capite, (there being ſome of half, or 
uarter, or a tenth part of a knight's 
Le.) was not a baron, "The phratc in 


_capite, was commonly uſed to fignity 


immediate. Alexander de Swertford, 
whilſt he refided at the exchequer, 
colleed out of the revenue rol}s of 
the pipe, many memorials COnLerning 
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and Venetians in 1204, and the cruſade againſt the Albigen= cans. 
Conyers 


This was two marks per fee. 


THE--MISTORY_. 


the ſcutages, afeeſſed in the reigns of 


Henry 11. Richard I, and John; till 


the fifteenth of Henry il. theſe he. 


put together in the red book. He could 
1t {ſeems give n9 account of fcutages, 


_ older then Henry 11. though it 1s more 


than probable, there were ſcutages in 
the time of Henry I. The annual 
rolis of his reig!* are Joſt, the fizſt 
ſcutage (fays Alexander) was aflefled 
2 Henry I]. tor the army of Wales, 
twenty floilings tor every knight's fee, 
and was afleftied gnly upon thoſe pre- 
lies who were bound to nulitary fer- 
vices, "ihe fecond ſcutaxge, (fays he) 
was for the ſame 5 Hen, 1. but af- 
ſc{i#d not only upon the prelates, but 
others according to the numbgr of 
their fees: this ſcutage 1s entitled, de 
eonv. And here he obſerves, that 
the donurn of the prelates make a ſum 
anſwerable to the number ol fees, held 
of the king in capite; and therefore 
by him ſuppoſed to be a real ſcutaye. 
| In the 
13th of Hen. I. the eſcuage of Jre- 
land come to be put in charge, 'l'o 
this elcuage, ſeveral pertons are charg- 
ed under this title, -de ſcutagio mili- 
tum qu1 nec alzerunt, &c. 1. e, the 


 eſcuage of knights, who did not go info 


Treland, nor ſend thither any knights 
or money . It hes been before obſerved, 
(in the laſt coin note,) that charters or 
certificates of knight's fees were fent 
in, when aid for marrying Henry IIg's 
daughter was levied; and it fecms 
that in Ancient times whenever ſcu- 


tages were to be levied, the barons. 


and tenants 1n Capite, did ſend in cer- 
tificates of their reſpe&tive fees, either 
totius quoties, or at leaſt moſt uſual- 
ly. This appears by the rod hook of 
the exchequer, and teſt, de Nevil. "the 
tcader may tee the certificate of Robert 
de Beauchamp of Haccke, for his ba- 
ronv, in Maddox's formulare, No 171, 
AS eicuage was rendered for fees hold- 
en of the king in capite, by Knight's 
ſervice, ut de cgrona, for jt was render- 
ed for tces holden of honours and ef- 
cheats, which were in the king's tands, 
and for' fees holden of the lands pur- 
chaſed by the king; and 'for fees hold- 
en of the king's wards. For the te- 
nants holding of the king's wardſhips 
and eſcheat:, were'1mmediate tenants 
of the king, whilſt thev reſted in him; 
It 13 to be underſtood, that, in general, 


eſcuage was paid according to the fun 
that was alſleſied ; ſuppoſe, at the 
rate of one, two, or three mafks, 
for each fee, Neverthclets, many 
doubts aroſe about the payment of it, 
Sometines the ſervice duc irom a tenant 
by kiiochtis ſervice, was uncertain ; 
that is, it was ſometimes doubtfu}, of 
how many knight's fees a man or his 
anceſtor was enteoffed, conſequently 
what ſum he was to pay for eſcuage, 
'This frequently happened in the caſe of 
eccleſiaſtical perſons by reaſon of the 
antiquity of their endowments, ſo that 
the form of their enfeoftment, could 
not be eafily known in ſucceeding times, 
and becauſe it was many times doubt- 
ful, whether they held ſome of their 
lands by barony and military ſervice, or 
in fraukalmoigne, Again, in the caſe 
of other perſons, ſome honours or ba- 
ronies conſiſted of more knight's fees 
than others did, and ſome fees. were 
much larger than others; inſomuch 
that 'it was doubtful, whether a min 
held by barony or by knight's ſervice, 
whether by the ſervice of one knight's 
fee, or of more, or of how many 
knight's fees. On 'the other hand, 
ſome knight's fees were remarkably 
ſmall, ſuch for inſtance, were the fees 
of the . honour of Moreton, which 
were called parva feoda Moritoniz, and 
paid Icls'eſcuage, than the generality of 
other f-es, abont a third part lefs, As 
eſcuage was paid out of knights fees; 
ſo there were alſo {ome ſerjeanties paid 
the ſame, Perhaps thoſe ſerjeanties 
were holden by military tenure,” For 
ſometimes knight's ſervice was annex- 
ed to a ſerjeanty ; that 1s, lands were 
hblden” both by ſerjeanty, and the ſet- 
vice of a knight's fee, or part of 2 
knight's fee. And if the tenure, (els 
ther in whole or in part,) was knight's 
ſervice, the” tenant ipaid eſcuage. But 
land holden by ſerjeanty only, paid no 
eſcuage.” *Eſcuage: money was 1n lieu 
of perfonal ſervice. And therefore, 
the barvns and knights were commonly 
charged with eſcuage, or fines for eſcu- 
age, under the terms, pro exercitu, de 
his qui non abierunt cum rege nec de- 
narios nec milites pro ſe miſerunt, fines 
pro paſſagio, or the like. Butit 8 t 


be underſtood, that perfonat ſervice was 
required moſt ftriftly, if not folely, 
of the tenants holding by knight'e ſer- 
Vice 1n Capite ut de corona, For if a man 


al 
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held his land of the king by knight's 
ſervice, as of an Honour, then in 
the king's hands, and not of the 
crown, ſuch tenant was nut indiſpenſi- 
bly obliged to do perſonal ſervice in the 
king's army, but was to pay the king 
eſcuage, when it was atfleſled ; mat 
leaſt, this was alledged to be the u- 
fage in the reign of Edward II. When 
the king went forth with his army, 
he was wont to ſummen his barons 
and tenants in capite by knight ſer- 
vice, to be ready to do their ſervice 
in his army, according to .the num- 
ber of their fees, and quantity of 
their tenure, This was called ſum- 
monce ad habendum ſervitium, 
ſummonce ran thus; © Vicecomits 
« kanciz falutem, Precipimus tibi 
& quod fine dilatione ſfummoneri facias 
« per totam ballivam tuam, archie- 
« piſcopos, epiſcopos, abbates, priores, 
_« comites, barones, milites, & libere 
« tenentes & omnes altos qui ſervitium 
« nobis debent five ſervitium militare 
« vel ſerjeantiz : quodque fimiliter cla- 
* mari tacias per totam ballivam tuam 
«& quod fint apud Wigorniam in crafti- 


« no S, Trinitatis, anno regni noſtri, 


« ſeptimo, omni d:latione & occaſione 
« poſtpoſitis, cum toto hujuſmodi fer- 
| & yitio quod nobis debenti, parati cum 
© equis & armis ad eundum in fſervitium 
* noſtrum quo eis prazceperimus., 'Þ. 
© H. &c. apud Weſtmon. 25, del 
« Martii.” FEodem modo ſcribitur 
emnibus vicecomitibus, Cl, 7. Hen. III, 
mM, 10. dorſo. When a man was to 
prove that he had done his ſervice in 
the king's army, he commonly maitle 
his proof by certificate or teſtimony of 
tie commander in chief, or of the 
conftable, marſhal, or their heytenant, 
or by tie rojls of the marſhalſy of 
the army, If the þarons and knights 
holding in capite, did not go in perſon 
With the king in his army, they ſome- 
times dent knights in their ſtead, and 
tometimes made fine with the king, ne 
transfretent, or pro remanendo ad exer- 
ctu, or quia non abierunt cum rege, 
&c. When king Edward I. fummon- 
. ed his army to march into Scothand, he 
commanded the treaſurer and barons 
of the exchequer to accept of fines 
at the rate of forty pounds for each 
Knight's tee, to be paid by archbiſhops, 
biihops, the religious, widows, and 
hits women who owed f(crvice, agd 


This 
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were defirous to make fines, for ti. e 


ſame. 15, Ed. I. Rot, 65, Sometimes 


the barons and tenants by knight's fer- 
vice were amerced for noi ſending their 
knights to ſerve for them in the king's 
army, When they did aCtual fer- 
vice with their knights for ſo many 
fees as they were anſwerable for, oz 
ſent knights in their ſtead, or made 
fine for the ſame, they were wour 
to be acquitted of eſcuage. Eſcuage 
was not chargeable upon lands holden 
in frankalmoigne of royal foundati- 
en, If a ſubje&t gave land to a religious 
houſe in Raealolane ſuch land 
was not to be diſtrained for eſcuage, as 
long as the donor or his heirs had 0- 
ther lands in the ſame county on which 
the eſcuage might be levied. A- 


gain, Jands holden purely in tecage © 


paid not eſcuage, neither was jt paid 
by perſons to whom the king by char- 
ter granted freedom trom eſcuage, As 
the lord who held of the king in ca- 
pite by knight's ſeryice, paid efcuage 
to the king for his knight's fee; fo the 
tenants of ſuch lord, who held the 
ſame fees, by knight's ſervice, phid 
eſcuage for the fame to their lord, ac- 
cording to the quantity of their - 1e- 
nurez and then the lord was faid, ha- 
bere ſcutagia ſua, to have his eſcuage, 
to wit, of his tenants, "The tenants 
paid eſcuage to their lord, to enable 
him to pay his ceſcuage to the king, 
or reimburſe him when he had paid it, 
When the lard holding in capite did 
perſonal ſervice in the king's army, 
or paid or became duly charged with 
his eſcuage to the king, he was entitled 
to have cicuage of his tenants, for the 
fees which they held of him, and 
which he held of the king 1, capite, 


la this caſe, the lord might juſticiars 
tenentes ſuos, compe] them by diſtreſs / 


to pay him eſcuage: or it he could not 
compel them himiclt, he often had 
4 writ of uid directcd to the ſherift 10 
aft him, But fomeritmes the lord 
was forced to. make fing with the king, 
pro habcndo fſcutagio ſuo, to have his 
ſ-ytage, Jn ſhort, it ſeems rhat eſcuage 
was due to the lord from Ja: ds which 
were hojden by knight's lervice, ab an- 
tzquo, but not from lands helden by 
knight's ſervice newly created, For 
where a manor patied by grant from 


the king, with the tcaure of kanight's. 


ſervice annexed to it, the Jord could 
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not have eſcuage of the tenants of that 


manor, if the tenants were not wont ' 


to do any military ſervice to the king, 
whilſt the manor was veſted in tne 
king. In elder tines, in caſe the lord 
was entitled to receive eſcuage of his 
tenants, ſuch eſcuage was uſuaily col- 
lefed by the lord, per manum ſuam, 
who uſed to juſticiate or diftrain his te- 
nants to pay it. Whether 1t was all a- 
long necefſa:y for the lord to have the 
king's leave to colle& his eſcuage per 
manum fuam or no, ſuch leave was 
ſometimes granted by the king to 
particular lords, Bot as, in proceſs 
of time, it was very often doubtful, 
whether lands were holden by knight's 
ſervice or other tenure; or if holden 
by knight's ſervice, whether they 
were holden immediately of the king 


. or ſome other lord, or by how many 


knight's fees they were holden, or 
the like: 1 ſay, for theſe and other 
cauſes, it became almoſt neceſiary that 
eſcuage ſhould be colle&ted by the ſhe- 
riffs of counties, who might take in- 
guifition by the oath of jurors, con- 
cerning theſe and the like articles. In 


' the 19th of Henry III. the earls, 
barons, and all others of the realm, 


granted to the king an efficax auxilium, 
(called in the writ a ſcutage) viz. two 
marks of every knight's fee holden in 
capite, end of his wards: hereupon, 
the ſheriff of Somerſetſhire was order- 
ed by writ, vhat at the inſtance of the 
carls, &c. he ſhould diftrain all the 


knights and freeholders who held of 


them by knight's ſervice, to pay the 
ſaid two marks per fee, To conclude, 
ſeveral particulars relating to the man- 
ner of colleting the king's eſcuage, 
may be obſerved from a commiſhon (in 
the 10 Edw, II.) made to certain per- 
ſons, Theſe commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to levy the eſcuages of the ar- 
mies of Scotland of the 28th, 31ſt, and 
34th years of Edward I. within the 
county of York, at the rate of forty 
ſhillings per fee, In order thereto, 
they were to enquire by oath of lawful 
men of the county, what fees were 
keld in the capite of the king, at the time 
of thoſe armies; and what of eſcheats, 
honours and purchaces; what heirs 
were under age, and in cuſtody of 
king Edward 1; and what archbiſhop- 
ricks, biſhopricks, abbeys, priories, andy 
aber ecciehiaſtical digages, or Offices 


then void, the temporalities whereof 
did belong to the king ; and who held 
the knight's fees belonging to ſuch 
heirs, archbiſhopricks, &c. and for 
what portion. of a Knight's tee 
each one held and where. And the 
ſheriff was commanded to ſummon 
lawful men to appear before the com. 
mitſjoners, to make inquiſition touch 
ing the matters aforeſaid, And the 
commiſſioners were to amerce ſevere. 
ly ſuch as they ſhould find rebellious or 
difobedient. From what has been 
ſaid it appears, that lord chief juſtice 
Coke was miflaken in ſpeaking ot ef. 


cuage as if it was a tenure, His words 


are: © Every tenure by eſcuayge is a 
« tenure by knight's ſervice : but e- 
« very tenure that holds by knight's 
« *ervice holdeth not by eſcuage. For 
«« he that holdeth by caſtleguard or 
« cornage, holdeth by knight's fer- 
&« vice, and yet he ſhall pay no ef- 
& cuage, becauſe he holdeth not to go 
« to war.” Coke Com. 'p. 69. But the 
reaſon (as mr. Maddox obſerves) why 
eſcuage was not paid by thoſe that 
held by caſtleguard, was, becauſe 
when a military tenant did aCQtual ſer- 
vice in an army, or in a caſtle, then 
he paid no eſcuage. So that Little- 


_ ton's words, quo tient fa terre per ef- 


cuage, are to be. underſtood as if he 
had faid, per le ſervice de eſcuage, 
Having thus largely treated of eſcuage, 
before I proceed to tallage, I will con». 
clude this note with briefly ſpeaking 
of danegelt, which was different from 
either aid, eſcuage, or tallage, It 
was firſt ſet on foot in the Anglo-Sax- 
on times: however, it continued 
many years after the conqueſt, In 
the reign of Henry I. in the year 
1114, it was paid throughout . the 
kingdom. Ang in Stephen's, it 18 
accounted for in every county, as if it 
were a ſettled yearly revenue ; that 18 
to ſay, in the like words which were 
then wont to be uſed in accounting 
for the yearly revenue. Danegeldum 
novum for the firſt year, preteritum 
danegeldum for the preceding years 
and vetus danegeldum for the third 
preceding year: however, it 1s not 
certain that danegelt was a ſettled 
yearly revenue. 'The famous author 
of the |dialogue concerning the exch:e- 
quer ſeems to have thought it a year- 
ly revenue before, but not after the 
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veſt, Tt may be traced by the 
rally to the ain of king Henry II. 
but it does not appear, that danegelt 
was paid in the latter part of Henry 
Ild's reign, nor in thoſe of Rich- 
ard I, and John. In all or moſt of 
the accounts of danegelt in 2 Henry 
II, there is a large deduftion made, 
under the terms in waſto, which is 
ſuppoſed to be by reaſon of the realm 
being ſo waſted by the long inteſtine 


wars between Stephen and Maud. 


OF ENGLAND. 


Hence it ſhould ſeem that danegelt 


was a ſort of hidage, or a revenue a- 
rifing from lands as divided or mea- 
ſured by hides, Again, it ſeems that 
danegelt was charged upon land, be. 
cauſe it 1s paid by the men of the coun. 
ties only, the cities and towns anſwer. 
ing at the ſame time under the name 
of an auxillium or donum, tallage ang 
cuſtom will be the ſubje& of the next 
coin note, | *y 


King John, in his coins, gives his 
face full, in a triangle, with a ſcepter 
in his right hand, inſcribed 3 o n A N- 
VvES & © x. On the reverſe, ano- 
ther triangle, with a half moon and 
a ſtar, and this inſcription : noBERD. 
ON, DIVE. Whith laſt words ſhow the 
money was coined at Dublin or Dive- 
ln, This king was the firft that had 
the title of dominys Hiberniz, or lerd 


of Ireland ; accordingly he is Ryled on 


his great ſeal, jJoHanNEs DEI GRA- 
TIA REX ANGLIE DOMINUS HIBER= 
NIE; and on the counter ſeal, joaNn- 


Nxzse Dux NOR MANNIZ £T AqQuIT- 


ANIE COMES ANDEGAVIE, It is 
obſervable, that all the pennies that 
have the head in a triangle were Iriſh 
coins. The Iriſh harp was anciently 
of that ſhape, | 
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As a preface to the charters of the Norman kings, it 
may not be amiſs to prefix an account of the principal 
alterations that have happened to the ancient Latin 
tongue, and of the riſe and progreſs of the lingua 

| Romaua, which was introduced in its room. 


FT TPON the declenſion of the Roman empire, the lan- 
} owng? of ſeveral of the European countries by wars 


aud migration of nations received a great alteration, parti- 
cularly in Italy, France, and Spain, where the Latin tongue 
-was once planted; and by the corruption of which, in pro- 


ceſs of time, three ſeveral languages (Italian, French, and 
Spaniſh) reſembling, yet differing from, - each other were 
formed, When the Barbarick nations came to ſpread them- 


| ſelves over Europe, theſe three languages, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the Barbarick, were called lingua Romana, 
Romanica, or Romaneſca, and they that uſed" them were 
ſometimes ſtyled Romani. * Under the lingua Ramana, taken 
extenſively, may be comprehended as well that part of the 
French (tor example) or Gallick language, which . was evi- 
dently, as alſo that which was not ſo evidently, derived from 
the Fatt, provided it was not of Teudiſcan original, 
though in after ages even ſome Teudiſcan words were al- 
ſumed into it, as Seneſchallus, Mareſcailus, &c, "The like 
may be ſaid of the Italick lingua Romana, with reſpect to the 
Gothick or Longobardick. This diſtinction is very antient, 
for when Lewis and Charles, ſons of Lewis the pious, di- 
vided their father's empire, Lewis ſwore to the agreement in 
the Gallick lingua Romana and Charles in the *PFeudiſcan, 
At the ſame time the ſubjects of each prince were {worn 1n | 
their proper language *, | 


2 The oath of Lewis's ſubjefts ran In Latin thus 1 $i Lodhuyicus facra- 
thus : | mentum quod fratri Karlo juravit con« 
Si Lodhuvigs facrament que ſon ſeryat & Karlus meus ſenior [dom1- 
fradre Karlo jurat conſervat, & Kar- nus] ex ſua parte non 1Jlud tenet, 

los meos ſendra de ſuo part non lo ego avertere nen eum inde poſſum, nec 
ſtanit, fi jo returnar non lint pois, ne ego nec elius quiſpiam cum avertere 1N- 
19 pe veuls cui eo returnar in pois, 1n de poteſt, in nullo adjutorio Contra 
x8l}4 2judha conmra Lodhuvig hi iver, Logkuviym non cum ev 1bo, This 

| F 
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This was the lingua Romana of France, Specimens of 
the antient lingua Romana cf Italy and Spain are very rare, 
Jt was peculiar to the Spaniſh lingua Romana, that beſides 
the Gothick, it had a great deal of the Mooriſh mixed with 
jt, The Caſtilian, or genuine language of Spain, is even at 
this day called by the Spaniards, Romance, in 'oppolition 
chiefly to the Mooriſh, "The lingua Romana having thus 
prevailed in France, Italy, and Spain, the inhabitants, when 
they wrote in Latin, formed many Latin words out of their 
own Romanick language, which were uſed in the diſtorted 
ſenſe they bore in that language ; ſo that to underſtand their 
ſenſe and meaning, they muſt not be reduced directly to the 
antient Latin, but to the Romanick or baſtard Latin, from 
which they received the ſignification they are uſed in b 
the Romanick writers. This may be illuſtrated by the fol- 

lowing examples. my | 


In Latin. | In Romanick, 
 Gens, a nation or family, Men, or folks. 
Senior, elder. Lord, or ſuperior, _ 
Fidelis, faithful.  Liegeman, or one that owes 
7 |  fealty. I” 
Homo, a man. A homager, or man that 


| owes fealty or ſervice. 
Conſuetudo, cuſtom or yſage. Duties, prelentations or pay- 
| | ments. 


Comes, a companion. An earl or count. 

Villanus, a villager. A villain, or baſe perſon, 
Parentes, parents. | Kinsfolk, or relations, 
Mandatum, a command. A meſlage. 

Quietus, quiet or at reſt. Quit, free, or diſcharged. 
Diretum, dire or ſtrait, Droit, law, or legal right. 
Fenere, to hold' or keep. To hold in vaſlalage, or de- 
; mean. 
iogrniom, wit. Unfair device, engin, 

Pietas, piety. Mercy, or pity. 
Probitas, probity. Prowels. 

Charta, paper, Charter, inſtrument, diplo- 


ma, deed. 


To theſe may be added many more words derived from 
Latin, but impreſſed with a new Romanick ſtamp. Such as 
advocatus-atio, avoue, avocato, abogado : rendum, rent, 
rendita, renta: medietas, medium, meite, moite, meta, 
mitad : difidare-atus, deffire, diffidare, sfidare : data, Tues 
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dada : diviſa-ſe: curia, curtis, curte, cbur, curia, corte : 
excidere, exci-exca-dentia, eſcheoir, eſcheute, exchaetta, 
caducita, dominium, domanium, demanium, domaine, do- 
minio: miles, militaris, militia (knighthood): caballus, cheval, 


cavallo, chivaler, cavalliero, cavallero (knight) : foras, fori, 


| fuori fucra, foris meum ſtagile : foris faftum-ura, forfaiQ, 
intendere, entendre dement, interdere dimento, entender- 


dimiento : ſapere, ſaver, ſavoir ſapere, ſaver, ſaputo, ſavi- 


do: ante, en avant, en avanti, innanzi, in antea, da aqui 
adelante : cognitiones, cogniſances: ligeus, ligeantia, li- 


_ gantia : arreragium, vaſlallus, maritagium, and infinite others 


which appear in the language of the middle and lower ages, 


Others there are that are not, or at leaſt not ſo evidently de- 


rived from the Latin, as ſpata, tallia, francus, franchefia, 
bailium, bailivus, catallum, bannum, bannitus, coſamen- 


tum (marriage) felo, felonia, ſiniſcalcui, mariſcalcui, baro 


| (a noble baron) baronia, cuſtuma, plata, guardia, guerra, 

earcio, palefridui, warrentum, &c, | 
It would be difficult to fix the exat time and manner of 

the ſettlement of the lingua Romana, taken extenſively, or 


in each country apart. In France this dialeCt ſoon ap- 


ared after the reign of Charles the great. It came from 

rance into England, "The Normans receiving it from the 
French and the Engliſh from the Normans. The entrance 
of it into England may be dated from the time of Edward 
the confeflor, who had reſided in Normandy, and alfo in 
the court of France, But it was not generally received and 
uſed by the Engliſh till after the Norman conqueſt. As for 
the word charta, which in Latin fignifies paper, in the Ro- 


manick language it ſtands for charter, inſtrument or diplo- 


ma. The charters of the Roman emperors were common- 
ly called mandatum, reſcriptum, imperiale, divinum, regi- 


um, divale: literz imperiales, ſacra juſſio, diploma, &c. 


The charters or inftruments of private men, libellus, literz, 

epiſtola, ſyngrapha, chirographum : moſt uſually libellus, 
as libellus mutui, venditionis, ratahibitionis, &, After- 
wards in the days of the Longobardick, Franick, and Ale- 
mannick kings, the word charta came into uſe, and in time 
was fo gnongy received, that it ſeems to have ſupplied the 
_ place © 


Latin word, it was not uſed currently for a diploma, deed, 
or inſtrument till the Romanick ages. Since which it has 
always been uſed in that ſenſe by notaries, diplomatiſts and 
formularians. The Anglo-Saxons had no words anſwering 
to the Latin words charta, or chartula, as the French, _ 

Ls niards, 


libellus itſelf, In ſhort, though charta is a true ' 
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tiards, and Italians had. In Anglo-Saxon, an inftrument, 


deed, or writing was uſually called 'boc, landboc, 
names very different from Latin and Romanick. In the An- 


po Norman times, charta ſucceeded in the room of bac' and- 


zndboc ; and breve, ſcriptum, or reſcriptum, in the reom 
of gewrit, | | wit 
tis to be obſerved, that in magna charta, or the great 
charter of liberties as well as in the others, though the 
words dedimus and conceflimus are uſed, they do not mean 
that the king has given or granted any new liberty, but only 
confirmed the old privileges, rights, and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom, as is evident from numberleſs places in the charters. 
Hence the miſtake of thofe_ who have imagined from theſe 
expreſſions, that the liberties of the people are only conceſ- 
ons of the ſovereign. Madox. hiſt. Exch. | .. 
From what has»been ſaid, it appears |. That out of the 
ancient Latin were formed the Italian, French, and Spaniſh 
tongues, IT. That theſe after the ſpreading of the barbarous 
nations in Europe were called lingua Romana, to diſtinguiſh 
t from the Barbarick, III. "That when the inhabitants of' 
Italy, Spain, and France came to write in Latin, they uſed 
words in the ſame ſenſe they bore in Romanick. IV. That 
therefore to underſtand their meaning, recourfe' muſt be had 
not to the Latin but to the Romanick. V. That this dia- 
l& was ſettled in England after the Norman conqueſt, VI. 
That charta, though a true Latin word, ſignifying - paper, 
was uſed in a Romanick ſenſe for deed, inſtrument, diploma, 
VII. That charter ſucceeded to the Anglo-Saxon boc, landboc, 
rewrit, And though charta occurs in ſome Latin Anglo- 
vxon donations, they are either ſpurious or tranſlations, 
VIII. That after the conqueſt, charter was uſed for all roy- 


al donations, - grants or conceſſions. Laſtly that the words 
give and grant in charters, do not always imply. new con-. 


ceſſions, but only a confirmation or revival of ancient im- 
munities, | 5 


ad | Charte 


rit, 
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* Ch&rtd regis WiLLIELMI conguifitorit: 


FF ILLIELMUS rex Anglorum, dux Norinanno- 
0: rum, omnibus hominibus ſuis Francis & Anglis, 
falutem, . 


De religione & pace publica. 


T. Statuimus imprimis ſuper omnia, unum Deum per totum 
regnum noſtrum venerari, unam fidem Chriſti ſemper invio- 
latam cuſtodiri, pacem, & ſecuritatem & concordiam, judi- 
cium & juſtitiam inter Anglos & Normannos, Francos & 


 Britones Walliz & Cornubiz, Piftos, & Scotos Albaniz, 


ſimiliter inter Francos & inſulanos, provincias & patrias, 
quz pertinent ad coronam & dignitatem, defenfionem & ob- 
ſervationem & honorem regni noſtri, & inter omnes nobis 
ſubjeRos per univerſam monarchiam regni Britanniz firmiter 
& inviolabiliter obſervari. Ita quod nullus alii forisfaciat in | 


ullo ſuper forisfafturam noſtram plenam. 


De fide & obſequio erga regem. 


TI. Statuimus etiam ut omnes liberi homines foxdera & (a- 
cramento affirment, quod intra & extra univerſum regnum 
Angliz (quod olim vocabatur regnum Britannizz) Willielmo 


'regi domino ſuo fideles efle volunt, terras & honores illius 


omni fidelitate ubique ſervare cum eo, & contra inimicos & 
alienigenas defendere. Tp 


De Normanni ſeu Francigene czde, 


11, Volumus autem & firmiter przcipimus, ut omnes ho- 
mines, quos nobiſcum adduximus, aut poſt nos venerint, 
fint ſub proteione & in pace noftra per univerſum tegnum 
prexditum; & fi quis de illis occiſus fuerit, dominus us 


| habeat intra V, dies homicidiam ejus fi poterit ; fin autem; 


incipiat perſolvere nobis XLVI marcas arzenti, quam diu 
ſubſtantia domini illius perduravetit : ubi vero ſubſtantia do- 


mint defecerit, totus hundredus in quo occiſio facta eſt, com- 
munitur ſolvat quod remanet. 


2 Printed in Mr. Lambard's Archi- antient manuſcript copy in the red book 
enom, and in Sir Roger Twiſden's in the exchequer, 
edition of the ſame work, from the 


De 


De jure Normannorum qui ante adventum regis 
__ GuhieImnn caves fuerant Anglicani. 


IV. Et omnis Francigena, qui tempore Edwardi propin- 
qui noſtri fuit in Anglia particeps conſuetudinum Anglorum, 


quod ipſt dicunt > Anhlote & Anfcotc, perlſolvat ſecundum 
legem Anglorum. Er ae hes arte? 


De chentelari ſeu feudorum jure, & ingeuuorum 
unmunitate. . 


V. Volumus etiam ac firmiter przcipimus &. concedimus, 
ut omnes Jiberi homines totius monarchiz regni noftri pree- 
difti, habeant & teneant terras ſuas - & poilefhones ſuas bene 
& in pace, libere ab omni exactione injuſta, & ab omni 
tallagio, ita quod nichil ab eis exigatur vel capiatur, nift 
ſervicium ſuum liberum, quod de jure nobis facere debent & 
facere tenentur ; & prout ſtatutum eſt eis & illis a nobis da- | 
tum &. conceſlum jure hxreditario imperpetuum, per com- 
une concilium totius regni noftri predicti. 


De no&turnis cuſtodiis. 


VI. Statuimus etiam & firmiter precipimus, ut omnes 
civitates & burgi & caſtella & hundredi & wapentachia to- 
tius regni noftri prediCti, fingulis notibus vigilentur & cuſ- 
todiantur in gyrum, pro maleficis & inimicis, prout vice- 
comes & aldermanni, & przpoſiti & czteri ballivi & mini- 


{tri noſtri melius, per commyne conſilium ad utilitatem reg- 
1, providebunt. _—— | 


De menſuris & ponderibus. 
_ VII. Et quod habeant per univerſum regnum menſuras fi- 


delifimas & fignatas, & pondera fideliffima & fignata ficut 
boni pradeceflores ſtatuerunt, | 


De clientum ſeu vaſſalorum preſtationibus. 
VIII. Statuimus etiam & frmiter precipimus, ut omnes 
comites & barones, milites, & ſervientes, & univer{i libert 
homines totius regni noftri pra:ditti, habeant & teneant fe 


b j,e, Payment of ſcot and lot, 


emper 
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ſemper bene in armis & in equis, ut decet & oportet, & 
quod fint ſemper prompti & bene parati ad ſervicium ſuum 
integrum nobis explendum & peragendum, cum ſemper opug 
adfuerit, ſecundum quod nobis debent de feodis & tenemen- 
tis ſuis, de jure facere, & ficut illis ftatuimus, per commune 
concilium totius regni noftri predicts, & illis dedimus & con. 
_ ceffimus in feodo jure hereditario; hoc preceptum non fit 
 violatum ullo modo, ſuper forisfafturam noſtram plenam, 


Ut jura regia illzſa ſervare pro viribus conentur 


TX. Statuimus etiam & firmiter przcipimus, ut omnes 
liberi homines totius regni noſtri preedicti fint fratres conjura- 
ti ad monarchiam noſtram & ad regnum noftrum pro viribus 
| ſuis & facultatibus, contra inimicos pro poſſe ſuo defenden- 
dum & viriliter ſervandum, & pacem & dignitatem coronz 
noſtrz integram obſervandam, 8 ad judicium reftum, & ju- 
ſtitiam conſtanter omnibus modis pro poſle ſuo' ſine dolo & 
ſine dilatione faciendam. [Hoc decretum ſancitum eft in 


_ civitate London. ] 


Ne venditio &- emptio fiat niſi coram teſtibus & in 
civitatibus, 


X, Interdicimus etiam, ut nulla viva © pecunia vendatur 
aut ematur niſi intra civitates, & hoc ante tres fideles teſtes, 
nec aliquam rem vetitam, fine fidejuffore & warranto : quod fi 
aliter fecerit, ſolvat & perfolvat & poſtea forisfafturam. 


De emporiis & jure urbium, pagorumque notz mes 


XI. Item nullum mercatum vel forum fit, nec keri per- 
mittantur, niſi in civitatibus regni_noſtri, in burgis & muro 
; yallatis, & in caſtellis & in locis tutifimis ubi conſuetudines 

regni noſtri & jus noſtrum commune & dignitatis coronz 
 noſtrx, quz conſtituta ſunt a bonis pradecefforibus noſtris 
deperiri non pofſunt, nec defraudari, nec violari, ſed omnia 
rite & in aperto & per judicium & juſtitiam fieri debent. Et 
ideo caſtella, & burgi & civitates fitz ſunt & fundatz, & 
#dificate, cilicet, ad tuitionem gentium & populorum reg- 


C 1}, & Pecus, 


Ng 
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ſig ot. 80 defenſionem regni, & idcirco obſervyari debent cum 
omni libertate & integretate & ratione, | 


De purgatione forenſi in judiciis publicis. | 


XII. Decretum eſt etiam © ibi, ut 1 Francigena appella- A 


verit Anglum de-perjurio aut murdro, furto, homicidio, (Ran 
quod dicunt) apertam rapinam que negari non poteſt, An- 
olus ſe defendat per quod melius voluerit, aut judicio ferri, 
aut duelio: ft autem Anglus infirmus fuerit, inveniat alium, 


qui pro eo faciat: fi quis eorum viCtus fuerit, emendet regi 


XL ſolid. Si autem Anglus Francigenam appellaverit, & 

probare voluerit judicio aut duello, volo tunc Francigenam 

purgare fe ſacramento, non ferro, FT. ST wy 
Firmantur leges Edward regis. 

XIII. Hoc quoque przcipimus ut omnes habeant & tene-= 
ant leges Edwardi regis in omnibus rebus, adauctus hits, quas 
conſtituimus ad utilitatem Anglorum. 

De juſtitiz publice fidejuſoribus. 


XIV. Omnis homo qui voluerit ſe teneri pro libero, fit ia 
plegio, ut plegius eam habeat ad juſtitiam, fi quid offenderit, 


& quiſquam evaſerit, talium videant plegii, ut folvant, quod 


calumniatum eſt, & purgent ſe quod in evaſo nullam frau- 
cem noverint, Requiratur hundredus 68 comitatus (ſicut an- 
teceſfores ftatucrunt) & qui juſte venire debent & noluerinr, 


lummoneantur-ſemel; & {i ſecundo non venerint, accipiatur 


unus bos.; & ft tertio, alius bos; & ft quarto, reddatur de 
rebus hujus hominis quod calumpniatum eft, quod | dicitur 
Ceathgel, & inſuper regis forisfaCtura, 


| De ſervis & eorum manumiſone. 


XV. Et prohibimus ut nullus vendat hominem extra pa- 


tram ; fi qui vero velit ſervum ſuum liberum facere, tradat 


eum vicecomiti per manum dextram in pleno comitatu, quie-_ 


tum illum clamare debet a jugo ſervitutis ſuz per manumit- 
lonem, & oftendat ei liberas vias & portas, & tradat jIli Ji- 


bera arma, fſcil. lanceam & gladium, deinde liber homo 
ethcitur. 


d I EC, Londini, 


SI 24 De 
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De ſervis. 


XVI Item $6 fervi permanſerint ſine calumnia per annum & 


diem in civitatibus noſtris, vel in burgis muro vallatis, vel jn 


caſtris noſtris, a die illa liberi efficiuntur, & liberi a jugo 
ſervitutis ſux fſint imperpetuum. 


De ſupplicorum modo. 


XVIE Interdicimus etiam, ne quis occidatur vel fuſpen- 
datur pro _ culpa, ſed enervantur oculi & abſcidantur 
pedes, vel teſticuli ve] manus, ita quod truneus remaneat 
vivus in ſignum proditionis & nequitiz ſuz, ſecundum enim 


* quantitatem delicti debet paena maleficis infligi : iſta przcep- 


ta non ſint violata ſuper forisfaturam noſtram plenam, 
Teſtibus, &c. 


Alia charta continens inſtitutiones five leges regis 
Willielmi ; que videntur additiones prioribus, 


Willielmus Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, omnibus ad quos 
ſcriptum hoc perveniat, ſalutem & atmicitiam, quod mando & 
pre=cipio per totam Angliz nationem cuſtodiri. = 


De examire forenfi. 


XVIII. Si Anglicus homo compellat aliquem Francigenam 
per f bellum de turto vel homicidio vel aliqua re pro qua 
bellum fieri debeat, vel judicium inter duos homines, habeat 
plenam licentiam faciendi, Et fi Anglicus bellum nolit, 
Francigena compellatus adlegiet ſe in jurejurando contra cum 
per ſuos teſtes ſecundum legem Normanniz, 


De eodem. 


XIX. Item fi Francigena compellat Anglicum per bellum 
de ciſdem rebus, Anglicus plena lieentia defendat ſe per bel- 
tum vel per judicium, fi magis ei placeat. Et fi untrum fit, 
(id eſt invalidus) & nolit bellum vel non poſlet, quzrat fibi 


legalem defenſorem. 


© Theſe are not in the red book of ing to the dean and chapter of Roche» 
thre exchequer, but to be found in ficr, called Textus Roffenſis, p. 47+ 
Brompton's chronicle, cel. 982, and *f i, «, Battle, or duel, 
are allo in the manuſcript belong- 


De 
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De. eodem. Z 


XX. $i F rancigena vidtus fuerit, perſalvat regi LX ſolid. 
Et fi Anglicus nolit ſe defendere per bellum vel per teſtima- 
nium, adlegiet ſemper * Dei judicium. | 


De examine forenſi. 


.XXI. De omnibus Utlagariz rebus,' rex inſtituit, ut An- 

elicus ſe purget ad judicium ; & fi Anglicus appellet Franci- 
enam, de Utlegaria & hoc ſuper eum inveritare velit, de- 
endat ſe Francigena per bellum. Et ft Anglicus non audeat 
eum probare per bellum, defendat ſe Francigena pleno jura- 
mento, non in verborum obſervantiis, 


. . OSS 
mem —— _ _ _ 


Charta Libertatem regis Henz1ci primi. 
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H ENRICUS Dei gratia, rex Angliz, &c. Hugoni de M. Parts, 


Boclande vicecomite & omnibus fidelibus ſuis tam Fran- p: 55+ 


cis quam Anglicis in Herefordſyre ſalutem. Sciatis me Dei 
miſericordia & communi conſilio baronum regni Angliz regem 
eſſe coronatum. ” 


I. Et quia regnum oppreſfſum erat injuſtis exaQtionibus, ego 
 reſpeftu Dei, & amore quem-erga vos omnes habeo, ſantam Det 
eccleſian liberam facio, ita quod nec eam vendam nec ad fir- 
man ponam, nec mortuo archiepiſcopo vel epiſcopo, vel abate, 
aliquid accipiam de dominio ecclefizz, vel de hominibus, donee 
ſucceſſor in eam ingrediatur, 


IT. Et omnes-malas conſuetudines, quibus regnum Angliz 
10juſte opprimebatur, inde aufero, quas malas conſuetudines 
in parte hic pono, 


III. Siquis baronum meorum, comitum, vel aliorum, qui 
de me tenent, mortuus fuerit, hzres ſuus non redimet ter- 
ram ſuam, ficut facere conſueverat tempore patris mei, ſed 
juſta & legitima relevatione relevabi : ſimiliter & ® ho- 
Jutta egitima re evatione reievabit eam : J1muiter 
mines baronum meorum legitima & juſta relevatione releva=- 
bunt terras ſuas de dominis ſuis. 


8 Pp ©, Ordeal, | h l, He Tenentes, 
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IV. Et fiquis baronum vel aliorum hominum meorum, 
fliam ſuam tradere voluerit, five ſororem, ſive neptem, ſive 
cognatum, mecum inde Joquatur, fed neque ego aliquid de 
ſuo pro hac licentia accipiam, neque defendam ei, quin eam 
det, excepto [1 eam dare voluerit 1 inimico meo. 


V. Et & mortuo nn vel alio ven meo, filia heres 


remanſerit, dabo illam cum conlilio baronum meorum cum 


terra ſua. | ; 


- VI. Et fi mortuo marito, uxor ejus remanferit;. & fine 
liberis fuerit, dotem ſuam, & maritagium habebit, & eam 
non dabo marito, niſi ſecundum velle ſuum. St vero uxor 
cum liberis remanſerit, dotem ſuam & maritagium habebit, 
dum corpus ſuum legitime ſervabit ; & eam non dabo nifi ſe- 


cundum velle ſuum, & terre liberorum cuſtos erit five UXor, 


five alits propinquior, qui juſtus efle Jebet : & precipio, ut 
homines "mei fimiliter fe contineant erga hlios & filias & 
UXOTCS, hominum luorum, 


VII. Monetagium commune, quod capichatur per Civita« 


tes vel comitatus, quod non fuit tempore Edwardi regis, hoc 


ne amodo hat omnino defendo. 342, mn 


VIII. Si quis captus fuerit ſive monetarius' hve alius cum 
falſa moneta, juſtitia reEta inde fiat. FINE 


IX, Omnia placita & omnia debita,” quz regi fratri meo 
debebantur, condono, exceptis firmis meis, & exceptis 4llis,' 
quz pacta erant pro aliorum hzreditatibus, vel pro illis re- 
bus, que juſtius alios contingebant..- Et fi quis liquid pro 
hereditate ſua pepizerat, illud condono & omnes VII, 
que pro rectis hereditatibus pact erant, io | 


X.. Et ft quis baronum vel hominum meorum infirmabi- 
rur, ficut ipſe dabit vel dare diſpoluerit, pecuniam ſuam: fly 
gatum ciic concedo. | 


XI. Quod fi ipſe praventus, vel armis, vel infirmitate, 
pecuniam ſuzm nec dederit, nec dare diſpoſuerit, uxor ſua, 
five liberi aut parentes, & legitimi homines ſui, pro anima 
JO cam dividant ; ficut eis melius viſum fuerit. 


XII. $i quis baronum vel hominum meorum forisfecerit, 
non dabit vadium in miſeria pecuna ſuz, ficut faciebat tem- 
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pore patris, vel Fats mei, ſed ſecundum forisfaturz mo- 
dum : nec ita emendabit ficut emendaſſet retro # tempore patris 
mel vel fratris. | 


XIII. Quod fi perfidize * ſoetgris convictus fuerit, Gout 
culpa, ic emendet. 

XIV. Murdra etiam retro ab illa die, qua in revem Ccoro- 
natus ſum, omnia condono, & ea quz amodo facta fucrinc, 
juſte emendentur ſecundum lagam regis Edwardt. 


XV. Foreſtas communi confilio baronums: meorum in manu 
mea, ita retinuj, ficut pater meus eas habuit, 


XVI. Militibus, qui-per loricas terras ſuas defendunt, ter- 
ras dominicarum carucarum ſuarum quietes ab omnibus geldis 
& omni proprio, dono meio Conceco z ut ſicut tam magno 
gravamine alleviati ſunt, itz equis & armis bene fe inſtruant, 
ut apti & parati fint ad ſervitium meum, & ad defenſtonem 
regni mel. 


XVII. Pacem firmam pono in toto regno meo, & teneri 
amodo precipio. Lagam regis Edwardi vobis reddo, cum 
1liis emendationibus, quibus pater meus cam emendavit, Coe 
alio baronum ſuorum. 


XVIII. Si quis aliquid Ce modo, vel de rebus alicujus poſt 
obitum regis Willielmi fratris mei cepit, totum cito reddatur 
abſque emendatione; & ft quis inde aliquid retinuerit, ille 
ſuper quem inventum fuerit, graviter mihi emendabit. 


His teſtibus Mauricio Londonienfi epiſcopo, Willielmo 
Wintonienfi ele&to, Girardo Herefordenſi epiſcopo, Henrico 
comite, Simone comite, Waltero Giffard comite, Roberio 
de Monte forti, Rogero Bigod, & aliis multis. 
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Charta regis STEPHANI, 


. Þ GO Stephanus Dei gratia, aſſenſu cleri & populi in 3: 
regem Anglize eleCtus, & a domino Willielmo archie- :- Malmi> 
piſcopo ox & {anctz eccieſiz Romanz legato conle- - HB 
cratus, & ab Innocentio ſane ſedis Romanze pontiice polt- 
modum confirmatus, reſpecu & amore Det ſanctam eccle- 
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nere concedo & Rtatuo, 


quibus modo careat eccleſia, deinceps: repeteret, indulgentie 


qgualipet tranlmutations fidelum collata ſunt confirmo. 
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ſiam liberam eſſe concedo, & debitam reverentiam au con- 
firmo, 


IT. Nihil me in eccleſia, vel in rebus eccleſiaſticis ſymoniace 
acturum, vel permiſſurum elle promitto, 


HI. Eccleſiaſticarum perfonarum & omnium clericorum, 
& rerum eorum juſtitiam & poteſtatem & diftributionem bo- 
norum eccleſiaſticorum manu epiſcoporum rid prohibeo &% 
confhrmo. 


IV. Dignitates ecclefiarum, privilegiis earum confirmatas, 
& conſuetudines earum antiquo tenore habitas, inviolate ma- 


V. Omnes kl poſſeſſiones, & tenuras, quas die 
illa habuerant, qua Wilkelmus rex avus meus' fuit vivus & 
mortuus, fine omnium calumniantium reclamatione els libe- 
Tas & abſolutas elle concedo, 


VI. Si quid vero de habitis aut poſſeflis ante mortem regis, 


& diſpenſation mez vel diſcutiendum, vel reſtitueadum re- 
ſervo, 


VII. Quzcunque vero poſt. mortem regis liberalitate re- 
gum, largitione principum, oblatione, vel comparatione, vel - 


VIII. Pacem meam & juftitiam in omnibus facturum & 
pro polle meo conſervaturum promitto, 


IX, Foreſtas quas Willielmus rex avus meus, & Willicl 
mis avynculus meus inſtituerunt & tenuerunt, mihi reſervo. 
Czteras omnes, quas Henricus rex ſuperaddidit, eccleſiis & 
regno quietas reddo & concedo. 


XY. $i quis autem epifcopus vel abbas, vel alia ecclefiaſticg 
perſona ante mortem ſuam rationabiliter ſua diſtribuerit, vel 
diftcibuenda ſtatuerit, firmum manere concedo. 


© 7 Si vero morte przeoccupatus fuerit, pra ſalute anim# 
£jus, eccleliz confilio eadem hat diſtribtiq, 
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XII. Dum vero ſedes propriis fuerint paſtoribus vacuxz, & 
ipſz, & omnes earum poſlefſiones, in manu & cuftodia cle- 
ricorum vel proborum hominum, ejuſdem eccleſiz commit- 


tantur, donec paſtor canonice fubſtituatur, 


XIIT. Onnes exaQipnes & meſcheningas, & injuſtitias, 
five per vicecomites, vel per alios quoſlibet male inductus, 
funditus extirpo. Bonas leges & antiquas & juſtas conſyetu- 
dines in murdris, & placitis & aliis caufis obſervabo, & ob- 
ſervari- przcipio, & conſtituo : apud Oxeneford anno incar- 
nationis domini 1136, regni mei primo. d 


a " FI WY _ . 
A. _ 


CCC CE" — _ — — td 
- rn <p, 


_ Charta Libertatum Anciiz Henaici I. 
H ENRICUS Dei gratia rex Anglorum, dux Norman- , ' 4 | 
. + niz & Acquitaniz, comes Andegaviz, baronibus & fi- g,,ci. pri. 
delibus ſuis Francis & Anglicis, ſalutem, >" ths: Do. 

| | Hen. Spel- 
I. Sciatis me ad honorem Dei & ſanftz eccleſiz & pro F530 

communi emendatione totius regni mei, conceffifle & reddi- 

dille & przſenti charta mea confirmaſſe, Deo & ſan&z eccle- 

fiz & omnibus comitibus & baronibus & omnibus hominibus 

| meis, omnes conſuerudines quas rex Henricus avus meus eis 

dedit & conceſlit ; ſimiliter etiam omnes malas conſuetudines, 

quas ipſe delevit & remiſit, ego remitto & deleri concedo pra 

me & heredibus meis. | 


IT. Quare volo & firmiter przcipio, ut ſanCta ecclefia, & 
omnes comites & barones, & omnes mei homines, omnes 
illas conſuetudines & donatianes & libertates, & liberas con- 
ſuetudines habeant & teneant, libere & quiete, bene & in 
pace, integre, de me & hzredibus meis, fibi & hredibus 
fuis, adeo libere & plenarie in omnibus, ficut rex Henricus 
avus meus cis dedit & conceflit, & charta ſua confirmavit. 


Feſt, Richardo de Luci. 


Ii 4 |  Charta 


Magna 
Charta, 


. rem dei, 


 Charta communium Liber- 


tatum ; five magna char- 
ta regis JOHANNIS; 
ex autrographo CoTT0- 
NIANO*®, 


rex Anglie, dominus Hi- 

bernie, dux Normannie, 
Aquitanie, & comes Ande- 
gavie, archiepiſcopis, epiſco.. 
pis, abbatibus, comitibus, 
baronibus, juſticiariis, fore- 
ſtariis;, vicecomitibus, pre- 
poſitis, miniſtris, & omnibus 
ballivis & fidelibus futs, falu- 
tem, 
& pro falute anime noſtre & 


Ta ES dei gratia 


omniunt. antece{lorum & he- 


redum noſtrorum, ad hono- 
& exaltationem 
ſancte ecclelie, & emendati- 
onem regni nofſtri, per con- 
filium venerabilium patrum 


noſtrorum Stephani Cantua- 


rienſis archiepiſcopi, totius 
Anglie primatis & ſante Ro- 
mane ecclefte cardinalis, Hen- 

Tici 


£C 


Sciatis nos intuitu det - 


A 


The Charter of Liberties, 

© or the great charter 
« granted by king Joun 
« to his ſubjetts in the 
© Year 1255. 


FF OHN by the grace of 
(50d, king of Eng- 
land, lord of Ireland, 

duke of Normandy and 

Aquitain, and: earl of An- 

jou: to the archbiſhops, 

biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
rons, juſticiaries, forefters, 
ſherifts, governors, offi- 
cers, and to all bailiffs and 
other , his faithful ſubjects, 
greeting. Know ye, that 
we®, in the preſence of 

God, and for the health of 

our ſoul, and the fouls of 

our anceſtors and heirs, to 
the honour of God, and 
the exaltation of hoiy 
church, and amendment of 
our kingdom, by the ad- 
vice of our venerable fa- 
thers, Stephen, NONE 

& 0 


2 ExaQtly printed from an authentick copy of the original in the Cotton library, 
and carefully compared with the original, | 
The notes at the bottom in the larger character, referred to by the figures (1, 


and 2, &c.) are ſuch paragraphs, or articles, as occur in the magna charta, 


extant in Mat, Paris, p. 255. and are left out in the Cottonian copy. And 
whatſoever is inſerted between theſe two marks | | are ſuch clauſes as were 
omitted in the magna charta of Henry 111, and all the charters that followed. 
$9 that the reader hath at one view, a faithful copy of the original, as it 1s 
extant in the Cotton library, and alſo in what particulars the charter in Mat, 
Paris, and that of Henry III. do vary from it. 

b King John was the firſt of the kings of England (as Sir Edward Coke 
obferyes) that in his grants wrote in the plural number : other kings before him 
wrote in the ſingular number; they uſed ego, I; and king John, and all ihe 
teings after him, nos, we. 2d, Inflitute p. 2, 
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Ticis Dublinienſis archiepiſcopi, 
 Willielmi Londonienſfis, Pe- 
tri Wintonienſis, Joſcelini 


Bathonienſis & Glaſton, Hu- 


gonis Lincolnienſis, Walter! 


Wygornienſis, Wi!lielmi Co- 


ventrenſis, & . benediCti Rof- 


fenſis epiſcoporum ; magiſtri | 


Pandulfi domini pape ſubdia- 


cont & familiaris, tratris Ey- . 


merici magiſtri militie templi 
in Anglia ; & nobilium viro- 
rum Willielmi Mariſcalli co- 
mitis Penbrok, Willielmi co- 
mitis Sarum, Willielmi co- 
mitis Warennie, Willielmi 
comitis Arundell, Alani de 
Galweya conſtabularii Scot- 
tie, Warini filii Geroldi, Pe- 
- tri filii Hereberti, Huberti de 
Burgo ſeneſcalli, Pitavie, Hu- 
gonis de Nevill, Matthei filit 
Hereberti, 'Thome Baſflet, 
Alani Baſſet, Philippi de Al- 
biniaco, Roberti de Roppele, 
Johannis Mareſcalli, Johan- 
nis filit Hugonis, & aliorum 


hdelium noftrorum, in primis 


conceſſifle deo, & hac preſente 
charta noſtra confirmaſle, pro 
nobis & heredibus noſtris in 
perpetuum z 


I. Quod Anglicana eccle- 
lia libera fit, & habeat jura 
ſua 
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of Canterbury, primate of 


all England, and cardinal 


of the holy Roman church ; 
Henry, archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin, William, biſhop - of 
London, Peter of Win- 
cheſter, Joſcelin of Bath 
and Glanſtonbury, Hugh of 
Lincoln, Walter of Wor- 
ceſter, William of Coven- 
try, Benedict of Roche- 
ſter, biſhops z and maſter 
Pandulph the pope's ſub- 
deacon and fervant, bro- 
ther Aymeric, maſter of 
the temple in England ; 


and the noble perſons Wil- 


liam Mareſcall, earl of 
Pembroke, William, earl 
of Saliſbury, William, earl 
of Warren, Willam, earl 
of Arundel, Alan de Ga- 
loway, conttable of Scot- 
land, Warin Fitzgerald, 
Peter Fitzherbert, and Hu- 
bert de Burgh, feneſchal of 
PoiCtou, Hugo de Neville, 
Matthew Fitzherebert, 
Thomas Baſſet, Alan Baſ- 
ſet, Philip de Albiney, 
Robert de Roppele, John 
Mareſcall, John Fitzhugh, 
and others our leigemen ; 
have in the firſt place 
granted to God, and by 
this our preſent charter, 
confirmed for us and our 
hcirs for ever, 


& T., That the church of 


«© England ſhall be free ©, and 


& enjoy 


© That is, all eccleſiaſtical perſons within the realm, their poſſeſſions and 
goods ſhall be freed from all unjuſt exations ard oppreflions ; but notwithſtand- 
ing ſhall yield all lawful dutics, either to the king, or to any of his Jubjects, 


Coke, ibid, 
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ſua integra, & libertates ſuas 
Meſas; & ita volumus obſer- 
vari, quod apparet ex eo, 
quod libertatem eleftionum 
que maxima 6 mags neceſ- 
ſaria reputatur eccleſfie Angli- 
cane, mera & ſpontanea vo- 
Juntate, ante diſcordiam inter 
nos & barones noſtras motam, 
conceſſimus & carta noſtra 
confirmavimus, & eam opti- 
nuimus a domino papa Inno- 
centlo tertio confirmari; quam 
& nos obſervabimus, & ab 


| heredibus noſtris in perpetu- 
-um bona fide volumus obſer- 


JI, Conceffimus etiam om- 


nibus liberis hominibus regni 
noftri pro nobis & heredibus 
noſtris in perpetuum, omnes 
libertates ſubſcriptas, haben- 
das & tenendas eis & heredi- 
bus ſuis, de- nobis & heredi- 
bus noftris. 7 


III. Si quis comitum vel 
baronum noſtrorum, ſive ali- 
orum tenentium de nobis in 
capite per ſervitium militare, 
mortuus fuerit, & cum deceſ- 
ſerit heres ſuus plene etatis 
fuerit, 


« enjoy her whole rights and 
<« liberties inviolable. #« 
«© And we will have them & 
© to be obſerved, which ap- 
<« pears from hence, that the 


© freedom of eleQions, which 


« is reckoned moſt neceſſary 
& for the church of England* 


« of our own free will and 


F< pleaſure we have granted 
& and confirmed by our char- 
© ter, and obtained the con- 
& firmation thereof from pop 
*6 Innocent the third, before 
& the diſcord between us and 
© .our barons, Which charter 
« we ſhall obſerve, and & 


« will it to be faithfully ob- 
<« ſerved by 
« eyer.] 


our heirs for 


« II, We have alſo granted 
& to all the freemen of our 
& kingdom, for us and our 
« heirs for ever, all the under 
& written liberties, to have 
«© and to hold, them and 
6 their heirs, of us and our 
& heirs, 


& III. If any of our earls*, 
& or barons, or others who 
<« hold of us in chief by mili- 
<« tary ſervice, ſhall die, and 
& at the time of his death his 
& heir is of full age, and 

_ © owes 


d No new rights were hereby given unto eccleſiaſtical perſons, but ſuch as they 


© See above, p. 435, of this volume, 


\ Kad before, were confirmed unto them. Coke, p. 3. 


f There was never a duke, marquis, or viſcount then in England. The firft 


fuke was Edward the black prince, who was created duke of Cornwall, in 11 
Edw. III. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, who was created marquis of Dublin 1n 
$ Rich, II. The firſt viſcount op record, and- that ſat in parliament by that 
name, was John viſcount Beaumont, created 18 Henry VI. Coke, p. 5. Fo 
an account of the titles of earls and barons, ſee above, p. 9, 10, 11, of this v0- 
lurge, and Selden's titles of honour, | | 
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fuerit, & reevium debeat, ©* owes a relief, he ſhall have 


habeat hereditatem ſuam per © his inheritance by'the' ain. 


dntiquttm ' relevium, ſcilicet «© cient reliefs, that ''is 'to 
heres vel heredes comitis de © fay, the heir or heirs of an 


baronia comitis integra per © earl, for a whole: ears 


centum libras, Heres vel he- <: vnuny by a ' hundred 
redes baronis de baronia inte- <* pounds; the heir of heirs 
pra-per centum libras. Heres « of 'a baron, for a' whole 
yel 'heredes militis' de feodo *©* barony, by an hutidred 
militis integro per centum fo- ©* pounds ®; the heir or hefrs 


lidos- ad plus : & quit minus © of a knight, for'' a woe 


debuerit, minus det ſecundum *© Knight's fee, by an hun< 


antiquam conſuetudinem feo- < dred ſhillings at moſt ; and 


& he that oweth 'lefs ſhall 
<« give leſs, according to'the 


dorutn, | 


« ancient cuſtom of tees, 


IV. Si autem heres alicu- 
jus talium fuerit infrz etatem, 
& fuerit in cuſtodia: cum ad 
etatem pervenerit, habeat he- 

$20 rt redi- 


66 TV, But if the heir of 
& any ſuch be under' age, 
« and ſhall be in! ward (t) 
«© when he comes of 'ag2, he 

OO 90 7%" 1 Jonny 


(1) [His lord ſhall not have the wardſhip of him, nor his 
land, before he hath received his homage ; and after ſuch 
hejr ſhall be in ward, and ſhall attain to'the age of one and 
may yer, ] bo Sh ims er Fa 


z For the underſtanding of this article, it muſt be obſerved, that when any 
of the king's tenants in chief died, the king, as guardian to his heir, ſeized 
his lands; which remained in his hands, till the heir was of age. But When 
the heir came to be twenty one years old, he could ſue to have his- e 
upon doing homage to the king, and paying a certain compoſition called re- 
lief, which at firſt was fettled, according to every man's degree, from an 


earl to a farmer, See abpve, p. 163, note, and note III. p. 251, 252, But 


it ſeems, that ſometimes before king John's reign, there had been a heavy 
encroachment of an uncertain relief, at will and pleaſure, which, under a fair 
term, was called rationabile relevium; a reaſonable relief, This clauſe 
— ſets this matter again upon its ancient footing, See Sir Edw, Coke's 
209, Inſt, . To | | ; 

h The Cottonian copy has a hundred pounds; which ſeems to be q miſtake, 
For the ancient relief * an earldom, a barony, and the living of a knight, was 
the fqyrth part of the yearly value of them. ' Now, the yearly value of a barony 
yas to confilt of thirteen knight's fees, and a quarter, which, by juſt account, 
amounted to four hundred marks a year, therefore his relief-was a hundred marks, 
and not a hundred pounds. See Coke, ibid. p. 7. r 91 
1 As long as the heirs of the king's tenants in chief were under age, they 
were ſaid to be in ward, but this wardſtip was taken away by the Ratute 32 
Car, II, Co 24» f NN 9 
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we TRIS TARY  . 
© reditatem ſuam fine relevio & ** ſhall have his inheritance Ml c 
ſine five, s | © without relief or without | 

6c hav (A)... 


V. Cuſtos terre hujuſmodi «© V, The warden of the 
heredis qui jnfra etatem fue- ** Jand of ſuch heir, who ſhal] 
rit, non capiat de terra here- © be under age, ſhall take of 
dis niſi rationabiles exitus, & © the land of ſuch heir only 
rationabiles conſuetudines, & © reaſonable ifſues, reaſona- 
rationabilia ſervitia, & hocſine ** ble cuſtoms, and reaſona- 
deſtruftione & vaſto hominum << ble ſervices!'; and that 
vel rerum. Et fi nos com- © without deſtruction and 
miſerimus cuſtodiam alicujus + waſte of the men or 
talis terre vicecomiti vel ali- <** things (3): and if we com- 
cul alii qui de exitibus il}ius 4+ mit the guardianſhip of 
nobis reſpondere debeat, & © thoſe lands to the ſheriff, 
ille deſtrutionem de cuſtodia <4 or any other, who is an- 
ſecerit vel vaſtum, nos ab illo ©* ſwerable to us for the iſ. 

 Capiemus emendam, & terra ** ſues of the land, and he 
committatur duobus legalibus «+ make deſtruction and waſte 
& diſcretis hominibus de feo- <* upon the ward lands, we 
do illo, qui de exitibus re- <* will compel him to give 
ſpondeant nobis vel ei cui eos © ſatisfaftion, and the land 
aſtignaverimus. Et 1 dederi- << ſhall be committed to two 
mus vel vendiderimus alicui <4 lawful and diſcreet tenants 
cuſtodiam alicujus talis terre, ** of that fee, who ſhall be 
& ille deſtructionem inde fe- <* anſwerable for the iſſues to 
cerit vel vaſtum, amittat ip- ** us, or to him whom we 
fam cuſtodiam, & tradatur ** ſhall affign. And if we 
duobus legalibus & diſcretis ** give or {eli the wardſhip of 
hominibus de feodo illo, qui <* any ſuch lands to any one, 
| fimi- | | & and 


(2) [Yet ſo, that if he be made a knight * while he 1s 
under ape, nevertheleſs the lands ſhall remain in the cuſtody 
of the lord, until the aforeſaid time.] 

(3) [ Upon the eſtate. ] 


k By being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his body ; but his 
land remained in the cuſtody of the lord, as is ſaid in this article, See Coke, p. 11+ 

I By iſſues, are meant, the rents and profits iſſuing out, or coming of the lands ( 
or tenements of the ward, By cuftoms, things due by cuſtom or preſcription, ( 
and appendant to the lands or tenements in ward ; as advowſons, commons, ftray, 
&c, alio fines of tenants by copy or court roll, By ſervices, the drudgery and 
labour due from copy-holders to their lords, See above, p. 13, 14, and notes, and 
Ccke, p. 12, 14. 
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fmiliter nobis reſpondeant, ſ1- ** and he makes defſtruQion_ 
cut predictum eſt, __ * ©6..or waſte upon them, he 
Patt 2093s. & ſhall loſe | the wardſhip, 
<< which ſhall be committed : 
««'to two lawful and diſcreet 
<< tenants of that fee, who 
«« ſhall in'like manner be'an- 
© ſwerable to us, / as: hath. 
« been ſaid, 24 etub 4 
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VI. Cuftds autem quam- — & VI, But the warden,. fo 
div cuſtodiam terre habuerit, << Jong as he hath the ward-- 
| ſuſtentet domos, parcos, viva- << ſhip of the land, ſhall keep 
\ ria, ſtagna, molendina, & © up and maintain the houſes, 
cetera ad terram illam perti- <©* parks, warrens, ponds, 
nentia de exitibus terre ejuſ- © mills, and other things 
dem, & reddat heredi cum *« pertaining to the land, out 
ad- plenam etatem pervenerit © of the ifſues' of the ſame 
terram ſuam totam inſtaura- © land; 'and ſhall reſtore tos 
tam de carrucis & wainnagiis <* the heir, when -he 'comes. 
ſecundum quod tempus wain- © of full *age, his whole land 
nagit exiget, ' & exitus terre © ſtocked with ploughs and 
rationabulliter poterunt ſuſti- << carriages, according as the 


oy 


e000 <«< 'time'of waining ſhall. re- 
 : eu 26 « quirez” anUthe iffues of the 
$91.0 * I-14 | « land can reaſonably bear 


(4) 


- VII. Heredes maritentur «# VII. Heirs ſhall be mar- 
abſque diſparagatione ; ita ta- ©* ried without difparage- 
men quod. antequam contra- 4+ ment ®,. [fo as that before 
hatur matrimonium, oftenda- ** matrimony is contracted, 
tur propinquis de confangui- © thoſe who are neareſt to. 
nitate ipſus heredis, &. the heir in blood be made. 
« acquainted with it,]J _ 


La) 


Lag 


VIII. Vidua poſt mortem © VIII. A widow, after 
mariti ſui ſtatim & fine difi- «+ the death of her huſband, 
| . Cultate | 6 thall- mr” 


(4) [And all theſe things ſhall be obſerved in the cuſtodies_ 
of vacant archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, abbies, priories, 
caurches and dignities which appertain to us ; except that theſe 
warcthips are not to be ſold. ] | 


- That is, according to their rank, &e, Diſparagement in a legal ſenſe, was 
ved for matching an heir in marriage under his degrez, or againft decency, Coke 
Litth, Io7, Jacob, | 


510 


LIT 7 E907 > Op 
cultate habeat maritagium & ** ſhal! forthwith, and with- 
hereditatem ſuam; nec ali- ** out any difficulty, have her 
quid det pro dote ſua vel pro *©© marriage”, and her inhe- 
maritagio. ſuo, vel hereditate . ** ritance ; nor ſhall ſhe give 
ſua, quam hereditatem mari- <* any thing for her dower, 
tus ſuus.& ipla tenuerint die ** or her marriage, or her in- 
obitus iplius mariti ; & maneat ** heritance, which her huſ- 
in. domo mariti ſui, per qua- ** band and ſhe held at the 


_ draginta dies poſt mortem ip- ** day of his death : and ſhe 


ſins, infra quos affignetur ei *© may, remain in+the capital 
dos ſua. « meſſuape, or manſion-houſe 
| << of her huſband, forty days 
« after his. death; - within 
_ ©. which term her dower ſhall 

<« be aſſigned (5.) 


_ IX. Nulla vidua diftringa- © IX, No widow ſhall be 
vur an ſe maritandum, dum *© deſtrained® to marry her 
voluerit _ vivere fine marito, << ſelf (o long as ſhe has a 
Ita tatem quod fſecuritatem *©* mind to live without a huſ- 
faciat-quod ſe non maritabit <+ band. But yet ſhe ſhall 
fine aſſenſu noſtro, fi de nobis ©* give ſecurity that ſhe will 
tenuerit, vel ſine aflenſu do- © not marry without our aſ- 
mini ſui de quo tenuerit fi de << ſent, if ſhe holds of us; or 


| alio tenuerit, - «« without the conſent of the 


< lord of whom ſhe holds, if 
« ſhe holds of another. 


 X. Nec '« X, Nei- 


(s) [If it was not affigned before, or unleſs the houſe ſhall 
be a caſtle; and if ſhe departs from the caſtle, there ſhall 
forthwith be provided for her a compleat houſe, in which 
ſhe may decently dwell, till her dower be to her affigned, as 


' hath been ſaid; and ſhe ſhall in the mean time have her 


reaſonable eftover (i. e. competent maintenance) out of the 
common [revenue.] And there ſhall be aſſigned to her for 
her dower, the third part of all her huſband's lands which were 
His in his life time, except ſhe were endowed with leſs at the 
church door. ] 


n_ Maritagium, that is, ſhall have liberty to marry where ſhe will, It appears by 
Brafton, that a woman, who was an heir, could not marry, without the leave 
and conſent of the lords of whom her eſtates were held ; otherwiſe the forteited 
them. BraRt. 1. 11. p. 88. Coke, p. 16, 

o Compelled by ſeizing her goods, 
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X. Nec nos, nec bellivi 
noſtri ſeiſiemus terram ali- 


quam nec redditum pro debito 


aliquo, quamdui catalla debi- 
toris ſufficiunt ad debitum 
reddendum : nec pleggii ip- 
fius debitoris ' diſtringantur, 
quamdiu ipſe capitalis debitor 
ſuficit ad folutionem debit, 


XT, Et fi capitalis debitor 
defecerit in ſolutione debiti, 
non habens unde ſolvat, pleg- 
gl reſpondeaht de debito, 6z 
_ fi voluerint habeant terras & 


 redditus debitoris, donec lit 


eis ſatisfattum de debito quod 


ante pro eo ſolverint, nift ca» 
pitalis debitor monſtraverit ſe 

_ eſſe quietum inde verſus eof- 
dem pleggios. 


XII. Si quis mutuo ce- 
| perit aliquid a Judeis plus 
yel minus, & moriatur ante- 
quam debitum illud ſolvatur, 
debitum non uſuret quamdiu 
heres fuerit infra etatem, de 
quocumque teneat ; & f1 de- 
bitum illud inciderit in manus 
noſtras, nos non capiemus ni- 


Sir Edward Coke, p. 19. 


fi 


(6) [And that the debtor is ready to ſatisfy it.] 
(7) [Or will not diſcharge it when he is able,] 


'Þ In this place the ſheriff and his under bailiffs are intended and meant, ſays 


, «© X, Neither we nor our 
&« bailiffs ? ſhall ſeize any 
5 Jand 1 or rent for any debt, 
<& ſo long as there are chat- 
<< tles of the debtor's upon 
<« the premiſes, ſufficient to 
« pay the debt (6). Nor 
« ſhall the ſureties of the 
« debtor be deſtrained, fo 
&« Jong as the principal debt- 
« or is ſufficient for the pay- 
«© ment of the debt. 


« XT. And if the princi- 
« pal debtor fail in the pay- 
«© ment of the debt, not hav- 


*< ing wherewithal to dif- 


<« charge it (7), then the ſure- 
« ties ſhall anſwer the debt, 


A 


'« and if they will, they ſhall 


&« have the lands and rents of 
© the debtor, until they be 


<« ſatisfied for the debt which 
« they paid for him; unleſs 
<< the principal debtor can 


& ſhow himſelf acquitted 
<« thereof, againſt the ſaid 
« ſureties. 


& XII. [If any one have 
& borrowed any thing of the 
& Jews more or leſs, and 
& gies before the debt be ſa- 
<« tisfied, there ſhall be no 
< intereſt paid for that debt, 
<« fo long as the heir is under 
« age, of whomſoever he 


« may hold; and if the debt. 


« falls 


4 By order of the common law, the king for his debt had execution of the 
body, lands, and goods of the debtor ; ſo that this is an a of grace, reſtraining 
the power the king had before, Coke , ibid, 
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fi catallum contentum in * falls into our hands, we 
charta. & will take only the chatte] 


< mentioned in the charter or 
<« inftrument.] 


XIII. Et ft quis moriatur, «© XIIT, And if any one 


& debitum debeat Judeis,, ux- ©< die indebted to: the Jews, 
.or ejus habeat dotem ſuam, & *©< his wife ſhall have her 


nichi] reddat de debito illo; © dower, and pay nothing of 
& fi liberi ipſius defunCcti, qui ' <* that debt; and if the de- 
fuerint infra etatem, reman- © ceaſed left children under 
ferint, provideantur iis. neceſ- ' © age, they ſhall have ne- 
ſaria ſecundum tenementum * << ceſfaries provided for them 
quod fuerit defuncti; & de © according to the tenement 
refiduo ſolvatur debitum, fal- © (or real eſtate) of the de- 
vo ſervitio. dominorum. | Si- | *<. ceaſed, and out of the re- 


 mili modo fiat de debitis que << fidue the-' debt -ſha]l be 


debentur aliis quam Judeis. © © ©* paid ; ſaving however the 
of | tet! ''<6 ſervice of the lords, In 
<* like manner let it be with 

_ «the debts due to other per-. 

6 ſons than Jews.] 


XIV. Nullum ſcutagium +-<©- XIV. No' ſcutage ” or 
vel auxilium ponatur in reg- ©* aid ſhal} be impoſed in our. 
no nofiro nif1. per commune * © kingdom, unleſs by - the 
conſilium regni noſtri, nifr ad ' ** common council of our 
corpus noſtrum \redimendum ; * «© kingdom, except to re- 
& primogenitum filium - noſ— 4+ deem our perſon, and to 


trum militem faciendum; & ©4* make our eldeſt fon a 


ad filiam noſtram primogeni- © knight, and once to merry 
tam ſemel maritandam :, &' ** our eldeſt daughter; and 
ad hec non hat niſft rationabile <* for this there ſhall only be 
auxiliums. >) 54; _ & paid a reaſonable aid, 


XV. Simili modo fiat de* -+ XV. [In like manner it 
auxiliis de _civitate London.- © ſhall be concerning the 
& civitas London. habeat om- © aids of the city of Lon- 
nes antiquas libertates, & li- © don; and] the city of Lon- - 

| | beras & don 


r Scutage was military ſervice, due to the king from the tenants in chief, It 
1s to be underſtood alſo of what the feudataries paid the king in lieu of that ſer- 
vice, and likewiſe of the tax which was impoſed cn each valſlal for the ſervice of 
the publick, Since William the conqueror, the kings had frequently impoſed 
ſcutapes, without the conſent of the ſtates, Rapin, Sec above, note 4, p, 4ol— 
404, and note I, p. 485—— 439, 


- OF EN 
heras conſuetudines ſuas tam 
per terras quam per aquas. 


XVI. Preterea volumus .& 
concedimus, quod omnes alie 
civitates, & burgi, & ville, & 
portus habeant omnes liberta- 
tes; & liberas conſuerudines 
ſuas. 


XVII. Et ad habendum 
commune, concilium regni de 
auxilio affidendo, aliter quam 
in tribus caſhbus predictis, vel 
de ſcutagio affidendo, ſum- 
moneri faciemus archiepiſco- 
pos, epilcopos, / abbates, fi- 
gillatim per Jitteras noftras, 


GLAND. 


*< Jon ſhall have all her an- 


«tient liberties and free cuſ- 


«« toms, as well by land as 
<< by water. 48 

_« XVI, Furthermore, we 
«© will and grant that all o- 


* ther cities and boroughs, 
'<© and towns (8) and: ports, 
« have all their liberties and 


<« free cuſtoms, 8: xe 


« XVII. And in order to | 


« hold a common council of 
<© the. kingdom for afſſefling 
© an aid (otherwiſe than in 


© the three caſes aforeſaid) 


« or for the aſſeſſing a ſcutage, 


«« we ſhall cauſe to be ſum-_ 


«© moned the-archbiſhops, bi- 


.*£ ſhops, abbots,. earls, and 


& oreat barons ſeverally by 


£6 qur letters, 


XVIII. Et preterea facie- 


mus ſummoneri in general per 
vicecomites, and ballivos no(- 
tros omnes illos qui de nobis 
tenent in capite ad certum 
diem, ſcilicet ad terminum 
mr 2 dierum ad minus, 
ad certum - Jocum, & in 
omnibus litteris illius ſummo- 
nitionis-cauſam ſummonitionis 
Exprimemus. 


XIX. 


(8) [And barons of the cinque ports *.] 


& XVIL And moreover, 
© we ſhall cauſe to be ſum- 
* moned in general, by our 
« ſheriffs and bailiffs, all thoſe 
« who hold of us in capite, 
«c t. to a certain day, name- 
& ly at the end or expiration 
<« of forty days at leaft, and 
« to a certain place; and in 


&« all the letters of ſummons, 


« we ſhall expreſs the cauſe 
« of the ſummons, 


* The cinque ports lay in the county of Kent, . They had great privileges, 
which king John himſelf had augmented, The governors of them were called 


barons, as they are at this day, Rapin. 


Tt It ſeems to follow from this article, that none but tenants in chief had a 
right to fit in the common council or parliament. Otherwiſe it was natural ts 


mention here the repreſentatives of the commons, had they enjoyed that right 


K k 


in thoſe days. Rapin 
| V OL, II. My 


6 XIX. 
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XI1X. Et fic faQa ſummo- 


nitione negotium ad diem al-. 
fignatum procedat ſecundum 


confilium illorum qui preſen- 
res fuerint, quamvis non om- 
nes ſummonit} venerint, 


XX. Nos non concedemus 


_ ce Eetero alicui quod. caplat 
-auxiium de Jliberis hominibus 


ſuis, nifi_ad corpus fuum re- 
cimendum ; & ad faciendum 
prifnogenitum filium ſuum mi- 
litem ; & ad primogenitam 
filiam 'ſuam ſemel maritan- 
dam; & ad hec non fiat niſi 
rationabile auxilium. | 


XX. Nullus diſtringatur 


ad faciendum majus fervitium 
de feodo militis, nec de alio 


libero tenemento, quam inde 


debetur. 


XXII. Communia placita 


NON ſequantur curiam nol- 


tram, 


FO. 


cc 
cc 
T5 
cc 
6c 
«c 


cc 
cc 


ce. 
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Co 
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cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


© XIX. [| And ſummons be- 
ing thus made, the buſineſs 
thall proceed on the day 
appointed, according to the 
advice of ſuch as are pre- 
ſent, although all that were 
ſummoned come not. ] 


«© XX, We will not for 
the future grant to any 
one, that he may take aid 
of his own free-tenants, 
uniefs to redeem his body; 


- and to make his eldeſt fon 


a knight, and once to mar- 
ry his eldeſt daughter; and 
for this there ſhall only bs 
paid a reaſonable aid. 


« XXl. No man ſhall be 
diſtrained to perform more 
ſervice for a knight's fee, 
or other free tenement, 
than is due from thence*, 


« XXII. Common pleas 
v, ſhall not follow our 


« court, 


», This was the ancient law of England, as appears by Glanvil, 1. XII. c. 9g, 
Coke, p. 21. See above, p. 32, &c, note i. 


'w It may not be amiſs to give an abſtraft of Maddox's hypotheſis concerning 
the divifion of the king's court and erection of the! bank or common bench. 
That the king's court or place was anciently the great and principal ſeat of judi- 
cature in this zealnr, has been obſerved in a former note on the exchequer. But 
' in proceſs of time, namely, about the end of king John's reign, the judicature 
of the king's court came to be divided, And by that diviſion, common pleas were 
reſerved to a court then newly ereRted ; which court was called the bank, becauſe 
it was fixed at Weftminfter, at which place the juſticers thereof were to fit and 
not to follow the king's court, The bank was, brobably, ſet up in aid 


of the king's court, as the iters formerly were. 


It has been indeeJ, for, 


ſome time paſt a received opinion, that the four ſupericr courts holden at this day 
in Weſtminſter hall are of cveval antiquity, This may ſerve to filence needleſs 
diſputes concerning the pre-eminence of one or other of the king's courts, but 


does not ſeem to agree with the ancient records, 


For the name or ſtile of the 


bank, or juſticiers of the bank, does not occur till long after the Norman con- 
queſt, conſequently the bank or common bench was a court different from the curia 
regis, and erefted at ſome ſubſequent time. And as the bank hath all along, fince 
the time of the firſt notice of it, dealt only or chiefly in common pleas ; ſo it falls out 
that the curia regis ceaſed to deal.ordinarily in comman pleas, abopt the ſame tune 
the bank is ſuppoſed to be erefted, Now this diviſion of the king's court feems 
to have been begun'in the Reign of Richard I, or King John, and completed ” 


OF ENGLAND. 


tram, ſed teneantur in aliquo © court, but be holden in 


loco certo, Rocognitiones de © ſome certain place: tryals 
nova diflaiſina, de morte an- 4 upon the writs of novel 
teceſforis, & de ultima- pre- *©* diſſeifin, and of mort d'an- 
ſentationse non capiantur nift << cefter, and of darreine pre- 
in ſuis comitatibus, . & hoc © ſentment *, fhall be taken 
moCo ; nos, vel fi extra reg- 4 but in their proper coun- 

£07 ns > ; © ties 


5 


the reign of Henry ITI, And te this the great charter, no doubt, was very con- 
ducives In this article of the magna charta therefore, by curiam noſtram may 
be underſtood the king's court holden in his palace; and by aliquo certo loco, the 
bank. So that by this clauſe, the bank might be ereQed, or rather confirmed 
and eſtabliſhed. It is likely, however, the bank was nat firit erefted in the ſeven- 
teenth, of J:ing John. For there:is mention in the twenty third: and twenty 
fourth chapters of that king's charters, of the juſticiarii noſtri de banco, which 
ſhews, there was a court called the bank, before, or at leaſt, at that time. In 
truth, there was a court called the bank, and juſticiers ſtyled juſticiarii de bancs 
ſeveral years before, as appears by records. About: the time the common pleas 
were moving off from the king's - court, certain phraſes were introduced, that 
were nct betore in general uſe. Such as curia regis apud Weſtmonaſterium, juſti« 
ciarit regis de weſt, or apud weſt, bancus, and juſticiarii de banco. See Mag, 
Rot, 7. R. 1. Rot. 18. 9 R, 1. Rot. 11, 2 ]. Rot. 3. &c, So that it ſeems 
likely, that the bank not being yet completely ſettled, the perſon who was the chief 
juſticier of England, uſed to fit and act at this time, as well in the bank, as in 
the king's court, and the exchequer, Moreover, though there was a bank in the 
former part of king John's reign, yet it ſeems, even at the end of his reign, com- 
mon pleas were not only completely ſeparated from the king's court. For in the 
clauſe, communia placita non ſequantur noſtram curiem, it is implied, thatcom- 
mon pleas did then, in ſome meaſure, follow the king's court, Upon which ground 
it is ordered, they ſhould not for the future follow the king's court, but be held 
in aliquocerto loco. However this.clauſe in king John's charter did not quite take 
away from the king's court the former uſage in dealing in common pleas, or com- 
pletely annex them to the bank, For the ſame clauſe was inſerted verbatim in the 

eat charter of the gth of Henry II. See Mag Ret. 2 H. 1. Rot. 2. 10 

en, III, &c. In the reign of king John, after the ereQing of the bank, the 
ſtyle of the ſuperior court began to alter. By degrees the phraſe cuna regis, 
went into diſuſe. And the pleas and proceedings in that court, were frequently 
laid to be coram rege, or domino rege; and in proceſs of time, coram domino re- 
ge ubicunque, &c. See Mag. Rot. 6 J. Rot. 16. 21. J. 4. &c. , Againſt what 


bas been ſaid, are urged Glanvil's words, coram juſticiis in banco ſedentibus or 


refidentibus, which, it is ſaid, prove the bank was in being in his time, namely, 
in the reign of Henry 11. But Maddox thews, theſe words mean only the juſti- 
ees ſitting in the curia regis in banco, upon the bench, that is, in open-and fo- 
lemn court, See Hift. Excheq. chap. 19. | | 
Xx A writ of afſize of novel diſſeiſin lies, where a tenant, for ever, or for 
life, is put out and difſeiſed of his lands or tenements, rents, common of 
aſture, common way, or of an office, toll, &c. that he may recover his right. 
« Jacob. A writot mort d' ancefter, is that which lies, where any of a man's 
near relations die, ſeized of lands, rents, or tenements, and after their deaths, 
a ſtranger ſeizes upon them. A writ of darreine preſentment, lies, where a 
man and his anceſtors have preſented to a church, and aſter it is become void, a 
ſtranger preſents thereto, whereby the perſon having right is diſturbed. Id.--This 
article tended greatly to the eaſe of the jurors, and'to the ſaving of charges to the 
parties concerned; for, before this Statute, the writs of aihzeof novel deſleifin, Sc. 
were returnable, either before the king, or in thecourt of gommon pleas, and to 


b: there, Coke, Þ. 24, 
taken re 2» Þ _—— Kk 2 
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num fuerimus, capitalis jul- 


ticiarius noſter, mittemus duos 
juſticiarios per unumquemque 


comitatum, per quatuor vices 


10 anno: qui cum quatuor 


militibus cujuſſibet comitatys 


electis per comitatum, capi- 


ant in comitatu, & in die & 


loco comitatus afſiſas predic- 


XXTIIL, Et fi, in die co- 
mitatus,  aſſiſe prediCte | capi 
non poflint, tot milites & Ji- 
bere tenentes remaneant de 
illis qui interfuerint comita- 
tut die illo, per quos poflint 


judicia ſufficienter fieri, ſe- 


cundum quod negotium fue- 
rit majus vel] minus, 


TY 7 et as” ow 


amercietur pro parvo delicto, 


nifi ſecundum modum delicti ; 
& pro magno delicto amercie- 
tur, ſecundum magnitudinem 
delicti: falvo contenemento 
ſua; & mercator eodem mo- 
do ſalva mercandiſa ſua, 


XXV. 


&« ties and after this manner : 
*© we, or (it we are out of 


.*© the realm) our chief juſtj- 


<© ciary, ſhall ſend two juſti- 
«« claries through every coun- 
<« ty.four times a year ; who 
«« with the four knights cho- 


* ſen out of every ſhire, by 
<«« the people, ſhall hold the 


© ſaid aflizes in the county 


« on the day, and at the 


_ & place, appointed ?, 


« XXII And if any mat- 


< ters cannot be determined 


«© on the day appointed to 
© hold the affizes in each 
« county, ſo many. of the 
«© knights and freeholders as 


© have been at the aflizes a- 


<« fgreſaid, ſhall be appoint- 


<.ed to decide them, as is ne- 
« ceflary, according as there 


<« is more or leſs bulineſs (9). 


& XXIV. A free man* 
&« ſhall not be amerced for a 
&« {mall fault, but according 
«© to the degree of the fault; 
« and for a great crime, in 
« proportion to the heinouſ- 
« nels of it: ſaving to him 
« his contenement *, 'and af- 
«« ter the ſame manner a mer- 
« chant, ſaving to him his 
« merchandiſe, . 

| &« XXV, 


(9) 24. [Aſlizes of darreine preſentment to churches ſhall 
be always taken before the juſticiaries of the bench. ] 


Y In all appearance, fince the conqueſt, the kings had aboliſhed or very much 
altered this way of trving cauſes, that they might have the deciſion of matters 1n 


their own power, Rapin. 


Zz By freemen here and in moſt places muſt be underſtood treeholders, i. 
thoſe that. held their lands of the kiny or ſome other lord by a certain relief, 

a Contenementum is to be underficvd of the means of a man's livelihood, as 
the arms of a ſoldier, the ploughs and carts of a huſbagdmay, &c, 
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 "XXV- Et villanus eodem 
modo amercietur ſalvo wain- 


nagio ſuo, fi inciderint in mi- 


ſericordiam - noſtram & nul- 
la ditarum miſericordiarum 
ponatur niſi per ſacramentum 
proborum hominum de vil- 
neto.: | 


XXVI. Comites & HAR 


nes non amercientur, niſt per 
pares ſuos, & non niſi ſecun- 
dum modum delicti, 


XXVII. Nullus clericus a- 
- mercietur de laico tenemento 
ſuo, niſi ſecundum modum a- 
liorum -predictorum, & non 
ſecundum quantitatem bene- 
ficii ſui eccleſtaſtici. 


XXVIII. Nec villa, nec 


homo diltringatur facere pon- 
tes ad riparias, niſi qui ab 
antiquo & de jure facere de- 
| bent, 


'XXIX. 


« XXV, And a villain (r) 


<< ſhall be amerced after the 
\*© ſame manner, faving to 


« him his wainage *, if he 
c 
&« falls under our mercy, and 


«K none of the aforeſaid a- 


& merciaments, © ſhall be aſ- 


«© ſeiled but by the 'oath of 


«© honeſt men of the neigh- 
6 


0 


bourhood- (2). : 
& XXVI. Earls and ba- 


5 rons ſhall-not be amerced 
£ but by their peers, and 


<< according to the quality of 
<* the offence. , 
«& XXVIIL No ecclefiafti- 
<« cal perſons, ſhall be amer- 
* ced for his lay-tenement, _ 
5 but according to the. pro- 
*c portion aforeſaid, and not 
5 according: to the value of 
© his ecclefaſtical benefice, 


«© XX VIII. Neither a town, 
& nor any perſon, ſha!l be 
{© diſtrained to make bridges 
« over rivers, unle(s that an- 
&« ciently and of right they 
6 are bound to do it (2). _ 


6 XXIX, 


(1) [Of any other than our own, ] 


(2) [Of the county, ] 
(3) 30. [No river 


for the future ſhall be imbanked, but 


what was imbanked in the time of king Henry our grand- 


tather.] 


k . 


b This is, his carts and implements of hnſbandry, _ | 

© See above, p. 401, &c. note 4, Amerciament is derived from the French word 
merci, and fignifies the pecuniary puniſhment of an offender againſt the king, or 
other lord in his court, that is found to have offended, and to ftand at the mercy 
of the king or his lord. acob. 

4 In England there are two orders or degrees of ſubjects, peers of the realm, and 
commoners, * The nobles have for their peers, all the peers of the realm ;z and the 
commoners are all reckoned peers of _ L apr Rapin, 
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'XXIX. Nullus vicecomes, 
conſtabularius, coronatores, 
vel alii ballivi noftri teneant 
placita corone nolire. 


XXX, Omnes comitatus, 
 Hhundredi, wapentakia & tre- 
thingi fint ad/antiquas formas, 


abſque ullo incremento, ex- 
ceptis dominicis maneriis no- 


ftris, 
XXX1I. $i. aliquis teners 


de nobis laicum feodum, mo- 


riatur, & vicecomes vel balli- 
vus noſter oftendat literas no- 
ſtras patentees de ſummoni- 
tione noftra de debito quod 
defunaus nobis debuit ; liceat 
vicecomiti vel ballivo noſtro 
attachiare & jnbreviare catal]- 
la defuri inventa in laico 
feodo ad valentiam illius de- 
biti, per viſum legalium ho- 
minum, ita tamen quod ni- 
chil inde amoveatur, donec 
perſolvatur nobis debitum ; 
quod clarum fuerit & refidu- 
um relinquatur. executoribus 
ad faciendum teftamentum de 
fun&ti, &- ſ+ nichil nobis de- 
beatur ab'ipio omnia catalla 
cedant defunQo, ſalvis uxori 
iplius & pueris rationabilibus 
partibus fig. 


XXX], Si aliquis Jiber 
homo inteſtatus deceſlerit, ca- 
talla ſua per menus propin- 
quorum, patentum, & ami- 

corum 


6 1ng 


«© XXIX, No ſheriff, con- 
6 ſtable ©, coroners, or & 
&. ther our bailiffs, ſhall hold 


66 pleas of the crown, 


*% XXX. [Al - counties, 


Lal 


6c. hundreds, wapentakes, and 


& trethings, ſhall ſtand at 
* the old term, without any 
66 increaſe, except in our de, 
$5 meſne Jands. ] 


= 


«© XXXT.-If any one that 


© holds of us a Jay-fee, dies, 
© and the ſheriff or our bai. 
& lift ſhew our letters pa- 
« tents of ſummons concern- 


6 from the deceaſed ; it ſhall 
© be lawful for the ſheriff or 
<6 our bailiff to attach and 
<«c regiſter the chattles of the 
« deceaſed. found upon his 
*© lay-fee, to the value of 
« the debt, by the view of 
6 lawful men, ſo. as nothing 
& he removed until our whole 
6 debt be paid; and the ref 
& ſhall be left to. the execu- 
< tors to fulfil the will of- the 


«& deceaſed: and if there be 


6 nothing duc from him to 
& us, all the chatte!ls ſhall 
& remain to the deceaſed, 
« faving to his wife and chil- 
6 dren their reaſonable ſhare, 


« XXXII, [Tf any free- 
© man dies inteitate, his 
6 chattels ſhall be diſtributed 
& by the hands of his near- 


66 eſt 


© Is here taken, for conſtable of a caſtle, They were men in ancient times, of 
account 20d authority ; and for pleas of the crown, &e. had the like authority 
within their precinCts, as the ſheriff had within his bailiwick, before this aQ; 
and they commonly ſealed with their portraiture on horſeback, Regularly every 
Egitlc contains a manor, ſo thai every conſtable of a caſtle is conſtable of a manor: 


the debt, due. to. us 


-__ wel. 
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corum ſuorum per viſum ec- 
clefie diftribuantur; ſalvis u- 
nicuique debitis que defuntus 
ei debebat. | 


 XXXIII. Nullus confta- 
bularws vel alius ballivus 
nolter capiat blada vel alia 
catalla alicujus nift ſtatim 
\ inde reddat denarios, aut re- 
ſpectum inde habere poſlit de 
voluntate venditoris. 


- XXXIV. Nullus conſta- 
bularius difſtringat aliquem 
militem ad dandum denarios' 


pro cuftodia caftri ft facere 
iam in 


voluertt cuſtodiam 
propria perſona ſua, vel per 


Aium probum hominem fi 


ipſle eam facere non poflit 
| Propter rationabilem cauſam. 


 XXXV. Et ft nos duxe- 
rimus vel' miſerimus eum in 
exercitum, erit quietus de 
cuſtodia ſecundum quantita- 


tem temporis quo per nos 


fuerit in exetcitu. 


XXXVIa Nullus viceco-. 


mes vellivus - noſter vel ali- 
quis alius capiat equos vel ca- 
retas alicujus liberi hominis 
pro cariagio faciendo nifi de 
voluntate ipfius liberi hominis. 

XXXVII, 


bad + 


« eft relations and friends by 
*< view of the church, ſaving 


&« to every one his debts, 


« which the deceaſed owed.] 


« XXX1II1I. No conſlable 
& or bailiff of ours ſhall take 


© corn or other chattles of 
« any. man (4), unleſs he. 
£© preſently gives him. money 
&« for it, or hath reſpite of 
from the {ſeller 


6+ payment 


& XXXIV. No conftable 
* ſhall diſtrain any knight to 
«© oive money for caſtle> 
« ouard, if he himſelf will 
« do it.in his own perſon, or 
cc by 
& caſe he is hindered by any 
&« reaſonable caule. 


« XXXYV. And if we lead 


"— him, or ſend him into the 


«© army, he ſhall be free from. 


« caftle-guard, for the time 
« he ſhall be in the army, by 
&© our command (6), - 


«© XXXVI. No ſheriff or 
© bailiff of ours, or any 0» 
« ther, ſhall take horſes or 


« carts of any for carriage 


6& (7): 


XXXVII 


(4) [Who is not of the town where the caſtle is, ] 
(5) {But if he be of the ſame town, he ſhall pay him 


Within forty days.] 


| (6) [For the fee, for which he did ſervice in the army. ] 


(7) [Without paying according to the rate antiently ap». 


pointed, that is to ſay, for a cart and two horſes ten pence 
a day 3 and for a cart and three horſes fourteen pence a day.] 


K k 4 
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XXXVII. Nec nos, nec 


ballivi noftri capiemus alie- 


- num boſcum ad caſtra vel a- 


lia agenda noſtra, niſi per 
voluntatem ipſius cujus boſ- 
Cus ille fuerit. | 


XXXVIIL | Nos non te- 


nebimus terras jJlorum qui 


convici fuerint de felonia, 


niſi per unum annum & unum 


diem, & tunc reddantur terre 


dominis feodorum. 


XXXIX. Omnes kydelli 


_ de cetero deponantur penitus 


de Thamiſia & de Mede- 
waye, & per totam Angliam 
niſt per coſteram maris. 


"XL, Breve quod vocatur 
| precipe de cetero non fiat a- 


ficui de aliquo tenemento, 
unde liber. homo amittere poſ- 
fit curiam ſuam, 


hd 


XLI. Una menſura vini fit 
per totum regnum noſtrum, 
& una menſura ſerviſie ; & u- 
na menſura bladi, fcilicet 
quarterium Londonienſe, & 


una Jatitudo pannorum tinc- 


torum & ruſſeticorum & hal- 
ber- 


(8) [No demeſne cart of 


«© XXXVII. Neither we, 
*< or our officers, or others, 
* ſhall take any man's tim- 
6 ber for our caſtles, or 0+ 
&« ther uſes, unleſs by the 
« conſent of the owner of { 


< the timber (8). | 


« XXXVIIL. Wewill re- 
©© tain the lands of thoſe that 
«© are convicted of felony but 
«© one year and a day, and 
i then they ſhall be deliver- 
&« ed to the lord of the fee. 


&« XXXIX, All the wears 
& for the time to come ſhall 
« be deſtroyed in the rivers 


©. of Thames and Medway, 


« and throughout all Eng- 
&« Jand, except .upon the 
66 ſea- coaſt, 


& XI.. The writ, which 
< 1s called przcipe f, for the 
& future, ſhall not be grant- 
« ed to any one of any te- 
« nement, whereby a free- 
« man may loſe his cauſe, 


«© XLI. There ſhall be one 
© meaſure of wine and one/ 
<* of ale, througtt our whole 
« realm, and one meaſure of 
« corn; that is to ſay, the 
« London-quarter; and one 
<«« breadth of dyed cloth, and 

«© ruflets 


any eccleſiaſtical perſon, or 


knight, or any lady, ſhall be taken by our officers.] 


F The writ called przcipe quod radeat, from the firſt words in it, has ſeveral * 
uſes, It ſignifies in general an order from the king, or ſome court of juftice, to 
put in poſſeſſion one that complains of having been unjuſtly outed, Apparently 
everal abuſes had crept in upon this article,” Rapin, 


—_— 


\ 


bergettorum, ſcilicet due ulne 
infra liſtas. De ponderibus 
autem fit ut de menſuris, 


XLIL. Nichil detur vel ca- 
piatur de cetero pro brevi in- 
quiſitionis de vita_ vel mem- 
bris, ſed gratis concedatur & 
"non negetur. =Þ cc 


XLIII. Si aliquis teneant de 
-nobis per feodifirmam, vel 
per ſokagium, vel per bur- 
eagium, & de alio terram 
' teneat per ſervitium militare, 


nos non habebimus cuſtodiam 


heredis nec terre ſue que eft 
de feodo alterius, occaſione 
ilius feodifirme vel ſokagii, 


vel burgagii, nec habebimus 


cuſtodiam illius feodifirme, 


vel ſokagii, vel burgagii, niſi 


ipſa feodifirma debeat erviti- 
um militare. 


XLIV. Nos non habebimus 


cuſtodiam heredis vel terre a- 
licujus quam tenet de alio 
per ſervitium militare, occa- 
lione alicujus parve fergente- 


TIE 


E A fort of coarſe cloth. 


ruſlets and... haberjes 4, 
that is, to fſay,, two, ells 


within the liſt; and the 


weights ſhall be as the 
meaſures. Ee | 


« XLII. From hencefor- 
ward nothing ſhall be giv- 
en or taken for a writ of 
inquiſition ®, from him 
that deſires an inquiſition 


of life or limbs, but that 


ſhall be granted gratis, and 
not denied. , IT IR 
« XLIN. If any one holds 


of us by fee-farm, or ſoe- 


_ age, or burgage i, and holds. 


lands of another by mili- 
tary ſervice, we will not 
have the wardſhip of the 
heir or land, which be- 
longs to another man's 


fee, by reaſon of what he 


holds of us by fee-farm, 
ſocage, or burgage : nor 
will we have the wardſhip 
of the fee-farm, ſocage, or 
burgage, unleſs the fee 
farm is bound to perform 
military ſervice. | 


« XLIV. We will not have 
the wardſhip of an heir, 


nor of any land, which he 


holds of another. by mili- 
tary ſervice, by reaſon of 
hy a = 1% any 


b This was a writ direQed to the ſheriff, to enquire, whether a man, com- 
mitted to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, was committed on juſt cauſe of ſuſpici- 
on, or only out of malice and ill-will. Jacob. 

1 To hold in fee-farm, is when there 1s ſome rent reſeryed by the lord upon 
the creation of the tenancy. In ſocage, upon condition of ploughing the lord's 
land, and doing other inferior offices of huſbandry : and jin burgage, when the 
luhabitants of a borough held. their tenements of the King at a certain rent, 


See above, p. 13, 
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rie quany' tenet' de riobis per 


fervitiuft! reddertdi ri6bis_ cul- 


tellos vel. ſagittas vel Hujuſ- 


modi 


— XLV. Nullus ballivus po- 
nat de cetero aliquem' ad le- 
gem fimplici loquela ſua fine 
reftibus' fidelibus ad hoc in- 
duds. homes, 


- XLVI. Nuflus liber hotno 
capiatur, vel imptiſonetur, aut 
diflaifietur, aut_ utlagetur, aut 


 extuletur, Aitt aliquo' modo 


deſtruaturz; nec ſuper eum 
ibimus; nec ſuper eum mit- 
tetmus, nilt per lepale judi- 
cium parium ſuorum, vel per 


legent terre. 


XLVII, Nulli vendemis, - 


C&* 


nulli- negabimus, aut differe- 
rus rectum-aut juſticiam. 


 XLVHI.. Onines mercato- 
16 habeant ſfalvum'& fſecu- 


rum exire de Anglia & venire 


in Angliam, & morari & ire 
per Angliam, tarh per terram 
quam per aquam, ad” emen- 
dum & venderidum, fine om- 
nibus' malis' toltis, per anti- 

quas 


(9) [Nor to an oath. ] 


(1) [Of his free-hold or liberties, or free-cuſtoms.] 


« any petit-lerjeanty he holds 


& of us, as by the ſervice of 


« giving us daggers, arrows, 


&« or thelike. 


&© XLV, No bailiff for 
& the future ſhall put any 
« man to his law *, (9) up- 
&'on his fingle accufationg 
& without credible witneſſes 
« produced to prove it. 


« XLVI. 
<« ſhall be taken, or impri- 
« foned, or difſeiſed- (1): or 


« outlawed, or baniſhed, or 
any ways deſtroyed ; nor 


cc 
cc 


* will we paſs upon” him, or 
& 


commit him to priſon, un- 
« leſs by the legal judgment 
<« of his peers, or by the law 
© of the land'. 


« XLVII, We will fell. 


to no man, we will deny 


«© no man, or defer right nor 
_« Juſtice, TN 


& XLVIII. All mer- 
« chants (2) ſhall have 
&« ſafe and ſecure conduct to 
«© g0. out of, and to come 
« inta England *®; and to 


«< ſtay there, and to paſs as 


«© well by land as by water, 
« to buy and ſell by the an- 
5: - « tient 


(2) {Unleſs they be publickly prohibited, } 


& To make his law, is as much as to ſay, to take his 'oath; &c, 

} That is, ſays dr. Brady, by legal proceſs, &c. . 

= By ſome ancient laws of England, foreign merchants were forbid coming 
ineo the kingdom, except in fair time, and then were not to ſtay above forty 


days, Coke p. 57», 
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quas &- reftas confſuetudines 
preterquam'in tempore- gwer- 
re, & ft fint de terra contra 
ROS gWerTrina. | 


XLIX, Et fi tales inveni- 
antur in' terra noſtra' in' prin- 
cipio gwerre, attachientur ft- 
ne dampno corporum & re- 
rum, ' donec ſciatur a' nobis 
ve] eapitali juſticiario noſtto 
quomodo mercatores terre 
noſtre tratentur qui tunc 
invenientur in- ferra-' contra 
nos'gwerrina' ; & ft noftei: ſal- 
yi fint ibi, alii falvi fint in 
terra noſtra, TS] 


FL. Liceat unicuique de 
cetero exire de regno noſtro, 
& redire, falvo & ſecure per 
terram '& per aquam falva f- 
de noftra, niſi tempore gwer- 
re per aliquod breve tempus 
propter communem utilita- 
tem regni, exceptis impriſo- 
natis. & utlagatis ſecunduny le- 
gem regni, & gente de ter- 
ra contra nos gwerrina, & 
mercatoribus' de quibus fiat 
kcut predictum eſt. | 


| LI. $i quis tenuerit de a- 
Mqua eſceata ficut de honore 
Walingeford, Notingeham, 
Bonenia; Lainkaſtre, vel de 
aliis eſkaetis que' ſunt jn manu 
noſtra, & ſunt baronie, & 


obicrit, heres ejus non det. 
| aligd 


'« honour 


« tient and allowed cuſtoms, 
« without! any evil tolls, ex- 
« cept in time'of war, or 
* when they are of any na- 
« tion'in war with us. 


« XLIX. And if there be 


* found any ſuch in our land 


66 in_- the 5 1m of a 
«© war, they ſhall be attach- 


«ed, without damage to 


<< their bodies or goods, uns 


66 tilþ it may be: known unto 


«© us, or our chief juſticiary; 
* how our merchants be 
«c treated in the nation at 
«© war with us; and if ours 


* 50g 


5 be ſafe there, they ſhall be 


ſafe in our dominions. 


< [,, [It ſhall be lawful for 


<« the time to come, for any 
«© one to go out of our king-. 
« dotm, atid return ſafely and 
« ſecurely'by land: or by wa- 


© ter, ſaving his allegiance 
6 to us; unleſs in time of 
« war by ſome ſhort ſpace 
<<: for' the common' benefit: of 
& the kingdom, except pri- 
© ſoners and outlaws; (ac+ 
«© cording to the law of the 


« land)® and people in wat 


«© with" us, and merehants 


$ who ſhall be in ſuch- con-. 


$ dition as: is aboye' mens» 


5© tioned, ] 


© LI, If any man holds 
&© of an - eſcheat, as: of the 
of Wallingford; 
«6 Nottingham, Boulogne, 
« Lancaſter, or of other eſ- 
<« cheats which are in our 
« hands, and; are baronies, 
| & and 


* 
? 
£ 
£ 
8 
? 
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_aliud  relevium, | nec faciat <©* and dies, his heir ſhall 
Hhobis aliud ſervittum quam *© not give any other relief, 
Faceret baroni ft baronia illa <* or perform any other ſer. 
.eflet in manu. baronis, & nos © vice to us than he. would 


 eddem modo eam tenebimus © to the baron, if the barony 


quo baro eam tenuit, | « were in poſleflion of the 

bo ge EONS <6 baron; we will .hold it af- 
<« ter the ſame manner. the 
&« baron held it (3. ) 


Bo LIT. Homines qui _manent ©. LIT. [Thoſe men who 


extra foreſtam non veniant de <** dwell without the foreſt, 


cetero coram juſticiariis no- © from henceforth ſhall not 


ſtris de foreſta per communes *©* come before our jufticiaries 
ſummonitiones, niſi ſint in <* of the. foreſt upon com- 
placito, vel pleggii alicujus << mon ſummons, but ſuch 
ve! aliquorum qui attachiati ** as are jimpleaded, or are 
flint pro foreſta, —__ &. pledges for any that were 

5: 09g pes yn : « attached . for ſomething. 
«© concerning the foreſt (4.) 


LI, ; Ja, 


(3) [Not will we by reaſon of ſuch barony or eſcheat, 
have, any eſcheat -or - wardſhip of any of our men, unleſs he 
that held the barony or - eſcheat, held of us in chief elle- 
Where. Jo. 3 nee 1 Leak” > Þookwn 67 

(4) 59.: No county-court for the future ſhall be holden, 


but from 'month--to month ; and where there uſed to be a 


greater interval, let it be ſo continued. 60. Neither any 
ſheriff, nor his 'bailiff, ſhall keep his turn in the hundred 


|  oftener than, twice in a year, and only in the accuſtomed 


place ;- that is once after Eaſter, and once after Michael- 
mals; and the view of frank-pledge ſhall be held after Mi- 
chaelmas, without occaſion.®. and ſo that every one ſhall 


have his liberties, which he had and was wont to have in 


the time of wing Henry our grandfather, or ſuch as he ob- 
tained afterwards, 61. But the view of frank-pledge ſhall 
be ſo made, that our peace may be kept, and that the ty- 
thing be full, as it was wont to be, And the ſheriffs 
ſhall not ſeek occaſions ®, but ſhall be content with what 
the ſheriff was wont to have for making his view in the time 
of king Henry our grandfather, 63. For the time to 

come 


. ® Sine occaſione, i, e. without oppreflion. Brady, 
_ ® Occafiones, Cauſes to oppreſs any man, Brady, 


, 


OFF ENGLAND. 


LIN. Nos non faciemus 
juſticiarios, conſtabularios, 
_  vicecomites, vel ballivos nifi 
de tallibus qui ſciant legem 
regni, & eam bene. velint ob- 
ſervare. 


-. LIV.' Omnes' barones qui - 


fundaverunt abbatias unde 
habent cartas regum Anglie, 
vel antiquam tenuram, ha- 
beant earum cuſtodiam cum 
vacaverint, ficut habere de- 
| bent, 5 | AS | 


LV. Omnes foreſte que a- 
foreſtate ſunt tempore noſtro, 
ftatim deafforeſtentur, & ita 
fiat de ripariis que per 

SG. teme 


nos 


__ « LHE Wewill not'niake 


<< any juſticiaries, conſtables, 
«« ſheriffs, or bailiffs, but what 
«© are knowing in the law of 
<© the realm, and are diſpoſed 
<< duly to obſerve it. 


&« LIV. All barons, who 
<« are founders of 'abbies, and 
«© have charters" of the Kings 
«© of England for the ad- 
«© vowlon, or are entitled to 
«« it by antient tenure,. may 
<< have the: cuſtody of them, 
<< when void as they: ought 


& LV. All woods that 
© have been taken into the 
<« foreſts (5.) in our 'own 
« time, ſhall forthwith be 

; &« laid 


La, 


come it ſhall not be lawful for any man to give his land to 
a religious houſe, fo as to take it again, and hold it of that 
houſe. 64. Nor ſhall it be Jawful for any religious houſe to 


receive land, ſo as to 


ant it to him again of whom they 


received it, to hold of him. If any man for the future ſhall 
ſo give his land to a religious houſe and be convicted there- 
of, his gift ſhall be void, and the Jand ſhall be. forfeited to 
the .lord of the fee ? + 65. Scutage for the future ſhall not 
be taken as it: was uſed to be taken in the time of king 
Henry our grandfather ; [and that the ſheriff ſhall not _ 

no man, but be content with what he was wont to have.] 
66. —_ to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors,” tem - 


plars, ho 


pitallers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, 


as well eccleſiaſticks as ſeculars, the liberties and free cuſtoms 
Which they had before - theſe being witneſles, &c, Bp 3, 
(5) (By king Richard our Brother, ] 


| Þ The reaſons of theſe two articles were, becauſe by holding their lands of 
the church, the ſervice due from the fees, which were intended for the defence 
of the realm were unduly withdrawn ; and becapſe the chief lords loſt the ef- 
cheats, wardſhips, reliefs, and the like. Abundance of ways were uſed to e- 
vade the force of this law. But an effeual top was put to them at laſt by the _ 


ſatute of Mertmain, 7 Edw. IL, 


FA 


. ad 


 fidelis ſervitii. 
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tempore 
fenſo.. . 


LVI. Omnes male a 


-ſeetudines de foreſtis, iwaren- 


\nis, -& fe foreftariis & wa- 
;rennariis, - vicecomitibus, -& 
.corum miniſtris, riparjis -& 


.earum cuſtodibus ,Ratim in- 


.quirantur. in quolibet - comita- 
.tu,per duodecim milites jura- 
'tos de endem comitatu, - qui 
debent eligi per probos ho- 
mines eju{dem comitatus, & 
-infra quadraginta dies poſt in- 


_ -quiſitionem factam, penitus, 
ita - quod numquam . revacen- 
tur, deleantur, o= 


 LVII. Omnes obſfides & 
cartas ſtatim xeddemus que. li- 
berate fuerunt nobis ab:Ang- 
licis in ſecuritatem. pacis, vel 


we 


_ 


 LVIH, Nos amovebimus 
'Penitus de balliviis parentes 
Geet! do. Ab quod de 


cetero nullum habeant. balli- 


_ viam in Anglia. Engelardum 


de Cygony, Andream, Pe- 
trum, & Gyonem, de Can- 
cell, Gyonem de Cygony, 

| Galfridum 


noſtro paſite 'ſunt in 


cc 
6c 
cc 
cc 
6c 


cc 
CC 


«a 
cc 


cc 


Us 


laid | out again” (6,) and 
the like hal be done with 
the rivers that have been 
taken. ,orifenced in by us, 


| during our reign, | 


& LVI. All evil cuftomg 
concerting foreſts, war- 
rens, | and forefters, war. 
reners, ſheriffs, and their 
officers, rivers, and their 
keepers, ſhall forthwith be 
enquired into in each coun- 
Ys by twelve knights of 
the ſame ſhire, choſen 
by the moſt creditable per- 
ſons in the ſame county, 
and upon oath; and, 
within forty days after the 
faid inqueſt, be utterly a- 
beliſh:d, ſo as never to be 
reſtored (7.) 


« LVIE We will imme- 


diately give up all hoſtages 


.and engagements, deliver- 


ed-unto .us by our Engliſh 
ſubjects, as ſecuritics for 


their keeping the peace, 


and yielding us faithful ſer- 


VICE, 


« LVIH. We will entire- 


ly remove from our baili- 


< wicks the relations of Ger- 
cc- 


rard. de Athyes, ſo as that 
for the future they ſhall 
have -no: bailiwick in Eng- 
land. We will alſo. remove 


Engelard de Cygony, An- 


 « qrew, 


(6). { Unleſs they were our demefne woods. ] 

(7) 54. [No-freeman for the future: ſhall give or fell any 
more of his land, but ſo that out of the' refidue, the ſervice due 
to the lord of the fee may be ſufficiently performed. ] 

I 


Galfridum de Martyni, & fra- 

- tres ejus, Phillippum Mar- 
kum, & fratres <jus, & Gal- 
fiidum , nepotem ejus, & to- 
| fam ſequeJam corundem, 


LIX. Et ftatim poſt pacis 
reformationem, amovebimus 
de regno, omnes allenigenas 
milites, baliſtarios, ſervien- 


tes tipendiarios, qui venerint 


cum equis & armis ad nocu- 
mentum regal. 


LR, Si, quis faerit difſeiſi- 
tus, vel elongatus ,per . nos, 
ſine legali judicio pariuma ſuo- 
rum, de terris, caſtallis, 1i- 
bertatibus, vel jure fuo, fſta- 
tim ea ei reſtitutemus; & fi 
contentio. ſuper hac orta fue- 


rit, tunc inde _ frat per judici- 
ym viginti quingue haronum, 


de quibus fit mentio inferius 
in ſecuritate pacis. 


'LXI. De omnibus autem 
Illis de quibus aliquis Gdiſſei- 
litus fuerit, vel elongatus, fine 
legali judictQ parium ſuorum 
per Henricam regem partrem 
noſtrum, vel per Ricardum 

| regem 


OF ENGLAND. 


«« drew, Peter, and Gyon, 
<< de Canceles, Gyon de Cy- 
<< gony, Geoffiey de _ Max- 
« typ, and his brothers, Phi- 


*< lip Mark, and his brothers, 


<< and his nephew. Geoffrey, 


< and their whole retinye, 


« LIX, And as ſoon as 


<< peace is reſtored, we will 


ry ſegd out of the kingdom all 
<« foreign ſoldiers, croſsbow- 
<« men, and ftjpendiaries, 


« who axe come with, hoxſes 


« and arms, to the-injury.of 


<«< our people. | 


&« LX. If any one hath 
«© been difpoſleſied, or de- 
« prived by us without the 
&« legal judgment of his peers, 
& of his lands, caſtles, liber- 
<« ties or right, we, will foith- 
« with reſtore them to him ; 
« and-if any diſpute ariſes 
& upon this 'head, let the 
© matter be decided by the 


« five and twenty. barons 


«© hereafter mentioned 1, for 
cc the 
66 PEeACCe., 


"527 


preſervation of the 


_ © LXI As for all thoſe 


<& things, of which, any ,per- 
© ſon has without the legal 
«© judgment of his: peers been 
& diſpoſlefied or deprived, ei- 
« ther by king Henry our fa- 


 « ther, 


fy . 

q Their names, according to M. Paris, were the earls of Clare, Albemarle 
Glouceſter, Wincheſter, Hereford, earl Roger, carl Robert, earl Mareſcall, 
Junior, Robert ' Fitzwalter, ſenior, Gilbert de Clare, Euſtace de Veſci, Hugh 
Bigod, William de Munbray, the mayor of London, Gilbert de Laval, Robert 
de Ros, the conſtable of Cheſter, Richard de Perci, John Fitzrobert, William 


Malet, Geoffrey de Say, Roger de Munbray, Wiilam de Huntingfield, Richard 
de Myntfichet, William de Albiney, p- 262. | 


THE HIS 
m fratrem noſtrum, que 
in manu'noſtra habebimus, vel 
que alii tenent, que nos opor- 
warentizare © reſpectum 
-habemus ' uſque ad 'commu- 
- nem- terminem cruce - ſigna- 
torum; \Exceptis Vis de-qui- 
bus placitum motum, fuit, vel 
-inquiſitio fafta per preceptum 
notrum, ante 'ſuſceptionem 
crucis noſtre,; cum "autem 
redierimus de peregrinatione 
noſtra; vel fi forte remaneſeri- 
mus a peregrinatione noſtra, 
ftatim inde 'plenam 


juſticiam 
exhibebimus. es? I] 


© LXII. Eundem' autem re- 

_ fpectum habebimus, —o de 

' foreſtis deafforeſtandis, quas 
Henricus pater noſter vel Ri- 
cardus frater noſter affore- 
Raverunt, & de cuſtodiis ter- 
rarum que ſunt de alteno feo- 
do, -cujuſmodi, cuſtodias hu- 
cuſque habuimus,  occaſione 
feedi quod aliquis de nobis 
rtenuit per Secvitium militare, 
&- de abbatiis que fundate 
fuerint-in feodo alterius quam 
noſtro,'” in quibus dominus 
| feodi dixerit-fe'jus habere ; & 
cum redierimus, vel fi reman- 
ferimus a peregrinatione noſ- 
tra ſuper hits conquerentibus 
plenam juſticiam fſtatim ex- 
hibebimus, 
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ther, or our brother king 


Richard, and- which we 
have '1n our” hands,” or are 


poſſeſſed by others, and 
we are bound .to warrant 
and make good, we ſhall 
have a reſpite, till the term 
uſually allowed the croiſes ; 
excepting thoſe things 
about which there is a ſuit 
depending, or whereof an 


inqueſt hath been made by 
our order, before we un- 
-dertook the cruſade. But 


when we return from our 


pilgrimage, or if we do not 


perform it, we will imme- 
diately cauſe full juſtice to 


be adminiſtered therein. 


cc LXI.. The fame reſpite 


cc- 


we ſhall have for diſaffo- 
reſting the foreſts, which 
Henry our father, or our / 
brother Richard have af- 
foreſted ; and for the ward- 


ſhip of _the lands which 


are in another's fee, in 
the ſame manner as we 
have hitherto enjoyed thoſke 
wardſhips, by reaſon of a 
fee held of us by kaight's 
ſervice ; and for the abbies 
founded in any other fee 
than our own, in which 
the lord of the fee claims 
a right: and when we re- 
turn from our pilgrimage, 
or if we ſhould not per- 


form it, we will immedi- 


ately do full juſtice to all 
the complainants in this. 
behalf, 


« LXlll, 


OF ENGLAN D. 


LXIIT. Nullus cahiafur nec 


impriſonetur, propter appel- 
lum femine; de morte alterius, 
quam viri ſul, | 


_ LXIV. Omnes fines, qui 
injuite & contra legem terre 
facti ſunt nobiſcum, & omnia 
- amerciamenta facta injuſte & 
contra legem terre, omnino 
condonentur, vel fiat inde per 
judictum_ viginti quinque ba- 
ronum de quibus fit mentio 
inferius in ſecuritate pacis, vel 
per judicium majoris partis 
eorundem, una cum predicto 
Stephano Cantuarienſi. archi- 
epiſcopo, 11 intereſle poterit, 
& aliis quos ſecum ad hoc 


vocare voluerit ; & f1 intereſle 


non poterit, nichilominus pro- 
cedat negotium fine eo.. Ita 
quod, fi aliquis vel aliqui, de 
predictis vViginti quinque ba- 
ronibus, fuerint in fimili que- 
_ rela, amoveantur, quantum 
ad hoc judicium, & alii loco 


illorum per reſiduos de eifdem 


viginti quinque tantum ad 
hoc faciendum eleCti, & jurati 
ſubſtituantur, | EVE. 


LXV. $i nos diſſaifivimus, 
vel elongayimus Walenſes de 
terris, vel libertatibus, vel 
rebus aliis, fine legali judicio 
parium ſuorum, eis ſtatim red- 


dantur; & fi contentio ſuper 
hoc 


Vor.1l 


*© go. on without him. 
© fo, that if one or more of 


©. be taken or impriſ;ned, 
© upon the appeal- of a wo- 
&« man, for the death of any 
&« other man than her huſ' 
« band. 


cc LYXIV. All unjuſt and 
<< illegal fines, and all amer- 
<& ciaments impoſed unjuſtly, 


© and contrary to the law of 


**© the Jand, ſhall be entirely 


&« forgiven, our elſe be left to 


<< the deciſion of the five and 
© twenty barons hereafter 
«© mentioned, for the preſer- 
< vation of the peace, or of 
«< the major part of them, to- 
<« gether with the aforeſaid 
« Stephen, archbiſhop of 
© Canterbury, if he can be 


«c preſent, and others whom 


«© he ſhall think fit to take 
&« along with him : and if he 
£6 cannot be preſent, the bu- 


<< ſineſs ſhall notwithſtanding 
Bur 


<< the foreſaid five and twen- 
« ty barons be plaintiffs in 
<« the ſame caule, they ſhall 
& be ſet aſide, as to what 
& concerns this particular af- 


« fair ; and others be choſen in 


<« their room out of therſaid 
& five and twenty, and ſworn 
« by the reſt to decide that 
6 matters; 5. | 


i« LXV. If wo have. dil- 


« ſciſed or diſpoſſeſſed the 
« Welſh of any lands, li- 
« berties, or other things, 
« without the legal judgment 
<« of their peers, they fhail 

Et © jimme- 


« LXIIL. No man ſhall 


52g 


_ facient 


'teat warantizare, 
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hoc orta fuerit, tunc inde fat 
in marchia per-judicium pari- 
um ſuorum; de tenementis 
Anglie, ſecundum legem An- 


phe, de tenementis Wallie, 
| ſecundum legem Wallie, de 


tenementis marchie, ſecun- 
dem legem marchie: idem 

Walenſes nobis & noſ- 
Us. OWED: 


LXVI. De omnibus au- 
tem illis de quibus aliquis 
Walenſium Jiffaiſitus fuerit, 
vel elongatus, fine legali ju- 


dicio parium ſuorum, -— per 
Henricum regem patrem noſ- 


trum vel Ricardum regem 
fratrem noftrum, que nos in 
manu noſtra habemus, vel 
que alii tenet, que nos opor- 
reſpectum 
habebimus uſque ad commu- 
nem terminum cruce-fſigna- 
torum : illis exceptis de qui- 
bus placitum motum fuit vel 


- inquilitio facta per preceptum 


noftrum, ante ſuſceptionem 
crucis noftre; cum autem re- 
dierimus, vel fi forte reman- 
ſerimus a peregrinatione noſ- 
tra, fſtatim eis inde plenam 


juſticiam exhibebimus, ſecun- 
_ dum leges Walenſium, & 
partes preditas, 


LXVII. Nos reddemus fi- 
lium Lewelini ftatim, & om- 
nes obſides de Wallia, & car- 

| _ tas 
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immediately be reſtored to 
them. And if any diſpute 
ariſes upon this head, the 
matter ſhall be determined 
in the marches, by the 
judgment of their peers: 
for tenements in England, 
according to, the law of 
England : for tenements in 
Wales, according to the 
law of Wales: the ſame 
ſhall the Welſh- do to us 
and our ſubjefts. 


& LXVI. As for all thoſe 
things, of which any 
Welſhman hath, without 
the legal judgment of his 
peers, Fora difleiſed or de- 
prived, by king Henry our 
father, or our brother king 
Richard, and which we ei- 
ther have in our hands, or 
others are poſleſſed of, and 
we are obliged to warrant 
it; we ſhall have a reſpite 
till the time generally al- 
lowed the croiſes : except- 
ing thoſe things about 
which a ſuit is depending, 
or whereof an inqueſt hath 
been made by our order, 
before we undertook the 
cruſade. But when we re- 
turn, or if we ſtay at home 
and do not perform our 
pilgrimage, we will imme- 
diately do them full juſtice 
according to the laws of the 
Welſh, and of the paits 
afore- mentioned, 


« LXVII. We will with- 
out delay diſmiſs the ſon of 


Lewelin, and all the Welſh 
© hoſta- 


OF ENGLAN D. 


tas que nobis liberate fuerunt 
in ſecuritatem pacis. _ 


_ 


LXVIII. Nos faciemus A- 
lexandro regi Scottorum, de 
ſororibus ſuis & obſidibus red- 
dendis, & libertatibus ſuis, 
& jure ſuo, ſecundum for. 
mam in qua faciemus aliis ba- 
ronibus noſtris 
aliter eſſe debeat per cartas 
quas habemus de Wiliielmo 
patre ipfius, quondam rege 
| Scottorum;z & hoc erit per 
judicium parium ſuorum in 
-Curia noſtra, 


LXIX. Omnes autem iſtas 
conſuetudines predictas & Ii. 
| bertates quas nos conceſiiſi- 
mus in regno noſtro tenen- 
das, quantum ad nos pertinet 
erga noltros omnes de. regno 
Noſtro, tam clerici quam lIa- 
ici obſervent, quantum ad ſe 
pertinet erga ſuos. 


LXX. Cum autem pro 
Deo, & ad emendationem 
regni noſtri, & ad melius 1«- 
 Piendam diſcordam inter nos 
& barones noſtros ortam, hec 
omnia predicta concefſerimus, 
volentes ea integra & frma 
ſtabilitate guadere .*., facimus 
concedimus eis fecuritatem 
ſubſcriptam ; videlicet quod 
| barones eligant viginti quin- 

| que 


Angle, nit 


c« 
cc 
FT: 


cc 


hoſtages, and releaſe them 
from the engagements they 
entered into with us for the 
preſervation of the peace. 


« T,XVIII, We ſhall treat 


with Alexander king of 
Scots, concerning the re- 
ſtoring of his ſiſters and 
hoſtages, and his right and 


liberties, in the ſame form 


and manner as we ſhall do 


to the reſt of our barons 


of England ; unleſs by the 


_ engagements which his fa- 


ther Wilham, 'late-king of 
Scots, had entered into 


with us it ought to be 0- 


therwiſe 3 and this ſhall be 
left to the determination of 
his peers in our court. 


& LXIX. All the afore- 


ſaid cuſtoms and liberties 
| which we have granted, to 


be holden -in our kingdom, 
as much as it belongs to 
us towards our people ; all 
our ſubjects, 'as well cler- 


gy as laity, fhall obſerve 


as far as they are Concerns 
ed towards their depen- 
dents, 717 77 nes: 


& LXX, And, whereas 


for the honour of God, 
and the amendment of vur 


kingdom, and for quiering 
the diſcord that has ariſen 
between us and our ba- 
rons, we have granted all 
the things aforefl id ; wil- 
ling to render them firm 
and laſting, we do give and 
grant our ſubjects the fol- 
EF.2 « Jowing 
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que barones de regno, quos 
voluerint, qui debeant pro 
totis viribus ſuis, obſervare, 
tencre, & fecere obſervari, 
pacem & libertates quas els 
conceſſimus, & hac preſenti 
carta noſtra confirmavimus, 
Tta ſcilicet quod ft nos, vel 
juſticiarius noſter, vel ballivi 
noſtri, vel aliquis de miniſtris 
noſtris, in aliquo erga ali- 
quem deliquerimus, vel alji- 
quem articulorum pacis aut 
ſecuritatis tranſgreſſi fueri- 
mus, & delictum oftenſum 
fuerit quatuor baronibus de 
predictis viginti quinque ba- 


- ronibus, illi quatuor barones 
"accedant ad nos, vel ad jul- 
ticiarium noſtrum f1 fuerimus 


extra regnum, proponentes 
nobis exceſlum, petent, ut 


_exceſſlum illum ſine dilatione 


faciamus emendari: & ft nos 
exceſſum non emendaveri- 
mus, vel fi fuerimus extra 
regnum juſticiaris noſter non 
emendaverit, infra tempus 
quadraginta dierum, compu- 
tandum a terpore quo-mon- 


 ftratum fuerit nobis, vel jul- 
ticiario noftro, 1 extra reg- 


num fuerimus, predicti qua- 
tuor barones referent cauſam 
illam ad refiduos de viginti 


- quinque baronibus, & illt vi- 


ginti quingue barones cum 


communa totius terre, dil- 


tringent & geravabunt nos mo- 


dis omnibus quibus poterunt, 
ſcilicit per captionem caſtro- 


rum, terrarum, polleſhonum, 
& aliis modis quibus poterunt 
donec. ſuerit emendatum fſe- 


cundum arbitrium eorum ; ſal- 
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lowing ſecurity ; namely, 
that the barons may chook 
five and twenty barons of 
the kingdom, whom they 
think convenient, who ſhalt. 
take care, with all their 
might, to hold and oh- 
ſerve, and cauſe to be ob- 
ſerved, the peace and Ji- 
berties we have granted 
them, and by this our pre- 
ſent charter confirmed. $9 
as that, if we, our juſtici- 


ary, our bailiffs, of any of 


our ofhcers, ſhall in any 
caſe fail in the perform-_ 
ance of them, towards any 
perſon; or | ſhall break 
through any of theſe arti- 
cles of peace and ſecurity, 
and the offence is notified 
to four barons, choſen out 
of the five and twenty a- 
forementioned, the faid 
four barons ſhall repair to 
us, or our juſticiary if we 
are out of the realm; and 
laying open the grievance, 
ſhall petition to have it 
redrefled without delay; 
and if it is not redreſled 
by us, or, if we ſhould 
chance to be out of the 
realm, if it is not redreſled 
by our juſticiary within for- 
ty days, reckoning from 
the time it has been noti- 
fied to us, or to our juſti- 
ciary, it we ſhould be out 
of the realm; the four 
barons aforeſaid, ſhall lay 
the cauſe before the reſt of 
the five and twenty barons; 
and the ſaid five and twen- 


ty barons, together with 
« the 
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va perſona noftra, & regine 
noſtre, & liberorum noftro- 
rum, & cum fuerit emenda- 
tum intendent nobis ficut pri- 
us fecerunt, 


LXXT, Et quicunque vo- 
luerit de terra, juret, quod ad 
predicta omnia exequenda 
parebit mandatis predictorum 
viginti quinque baronum, & 
quod gravabit nos pro poſſe 
ſuo cum ipſis; & nos pub- 
lice & libere damus licenti- 


am jurandi cuihber qui jurare 


 volyerit, & nulli unquam ju- 
rare prohibedimus, 


LXXIIT. Omnes autem i]- 
Jos de terra qui per ſe & 
{3onte ſua noJuerint jurare vi- 
ginti quinque baronibus de 
diftringendo & gravando nos 
cum els, faciemus jurare eol- 
dem de mandato noſtro, ficut 


priedictum eſt, 


LXXIII. Et i aliquis de 
Viginti quinque baronibus de- 
celſerit, vel a terra ropeſerit, 

| Ve 


« the community of the 


<£© whole kingdom, ſhall dif- 


<< train and diſtreſs us all the 
<« ways poſhble; namely, by 
our caſtles, lands, 


ood Toy 
6 poſleſſions, and in any o- 


« ther manner they can, till 
« the grievance is redrefſed 


< according to their plea- 


© ſure, ſaving harmleſs our 
<« own perſon, and the per- 
« ſon of our queen and chil. 
5 dren; and when it 1s re- 
&« dreſſed, they ſhall obey us 
<< as before. 


& L,XXI. And any perſon 
«© whatſoever in the kingdom 
« may ſwear, that he will 
«© obey the orders of the five 
< and twenty barons afore- 
« ſaid, in the execution of 


cc the premiſles, and that he | 


< will diſtreſs us, jointiy with 
« them, to the utmoſt of 
<« his power; and we give 
< publick and free liberty to 
« any one that will ſwear 


« to them, and never ſhall 


« hinder any perſon from 
<« taking the ſame oath, 


«© [,XX1I. As for all thoſe 


« of our ſ{ubje&s, who will 


&« not, of their own accord, 
« ſwear to join the five and 
<«« twenty barons, in diſtrain- 
& ing and diftreſing us, we 
&« will iſſue our order to 
< make them take the ſame 
« oath, aforeſaid. 


« LXX[II. And if any 
<&« one of the hve and twenty 
« barons dics, or goes out of 

LI 3 «« the 
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vel aliquo alio modo impedi- 


tus fuerit, quo minus iſta pre- 
dia poſſent exequi, qui re- 
ſidui fuerint de prediftis vi- 


ginti quinque baronibus, eli- 


gant alium loco ipſius, pro 
arbitrio ſuo, qui ſimili modo 


erit juratus quo & ceteri, 


LXXIV. In omnibus au- 


tem, que iftis viginti quinque 
baronibus committuntur exe- 
guenda, {1 forte ipſi viginti 
quinque preſentes fuerint, & 
inter ſe ſuper re aliqua difcor- 


daverint, vel aliqui ex eis 


ſummoniti, nolint, vel neque- 
ant in:ereflſe, ratum habeatur 
& firmum, quod major pars 
eorum qui prelentes fuerint 
providerit, vel preceperit, ac 
fi omnes viginti quinque in 
hoc conſenſiflent, & prediai 
viginti quinque jurent quod 
omnia antedifta fideliter ob- 
ſervabunt & pro toto' poſle ſuo 
facient obſervari, 


_ LXXV. Et nos nichil im- 
petrabimus ab aliquo, per 
nos, nec per alium, per quod 
aliqua iſtarum concefſionum 
& libertatum revocetur vel 


minuatur, & f1 aliquid tale 


impetratum fuerit irritum fit 

& inane ; & numquam eo u- 

temur per nos, nec per alium. 
= 


LXXVI, 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
on 


the kingdom, or is hin- 
dered any other way, from 
putting che things aforeſaid 
in execution; the reſt of 
the ſaid five and twenty 
barons may chooſe another 
in his room, at their dif. 


cretion, who ſhall be 
ſworn in like manner as 
| the reſt, 


« LXXIV. In all things 
that are committed to the 
charge of theſe five and 
twenty barons, if, when 
they are all aflembled to- 
gether, they ſhould happen 
to diſagree about any mat- 
ter; or ſome of them, 


when ſummoneQ, will not, 


or cannot come, what- 
ever 1s agreed upon, or en- 
joyned by the major part of 
thoſe who are preſent, 
ſhall be reputed as firm and 
valid, as if all the five and 
twenty had given their 
conſent, and the aforeſaid 
five and twenty ſhall ſwear, 
that all the premiſles they 
ſhall faithfully obſerve, and 
cauſe with all their power 
to be obſerved, 


« EXXV. Andwewill not, 
by ourſelves, or others, 
procure any thing, where- 
by any of theſe conceſſions 
and liberties be revoked, 
or leſſened; and if any 
ſuch thing be obtained, let 
it be null and void; net- 
ther. ſhall we ever make 
uſe of it, either by our- 


ſelves, or any other, 
« [XXYI, 
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 LXXVI, Et omnes malas 


voluntates, indignationes, & 


rancores ortes inter nos & ho- 


mines noſtros, clericos & Jai- 
cos, a tempore diſcordie, 
plene omnibus remiſimus, & 
condonavimus. Preterea, om- 
nes tranſgreſſiones faCtas, oc- 
caſione ejuſdem diſcordie, a 
paſcha anno regni noſtri ſex- 
todecimo, uſque ad pacem 
reformatam, s 2a remifimus 
omnibus clericis & Jaicis, & 
quantum ad nos pertinet plene 
condonavimus, 


6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 
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6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


 LXXVII. Et infuper, fe- 
cimus eis fieri litteras teſti- 
 moniales patentes domini Ste- 
pbani Cantuarienfis archiepiſ- 
copi, domini Henrici Dub- 
linienſis archiepiſcopi, & e- 
piſcoporum preditorum, & 
magiftri Pandulfi, ſuper ſecy- 
_ Titate iſta, & conceſhonibus 
prefatis. 


LXX VIII. Quare volumus 
& firmiter precipimus, quod 
Anglicana eccleſ1a libera fit, 
& quod homines in regno no- 
{tro habeant, & teneant, om- 
nes prefatas libertates, Jura, 
& conceſſfiones, bene & in 
pace, libere & quiete, plene 
& integre, ſibi & heredibus 
| ſuis, de nobis & heredibus no- 
{tris in omnibus rebus & locis 
* perpetuum, ſicut prediclum 
eſt is 


LXXIX. 


CC 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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« LXXVI. And all the ill 


will, anget, and malice, 
that hath ariſen-between us 


and our ſubjeAs, of the 
* clergy and Jaity, from the 


hrit breaking” out of the 
difſenſion between us, we 
do fully remit, and. forgive. 
Moreover all trepaſſes oc- 
caſioned by the faid difſen- 
ſion, from Eaſter in the 


ſixteenth year of our reign, 


till the reſtoration of peace 


and tranquillity, we hereby 
entirely remit, to all, cler- 


gy as well as laity, and as 
far as in us lies, do fully 


forgive, 


cc LXXVI.. We have o 


moreover granted them our 


© letters patents teſtimonial 


of Stephen, lord archbi- 
og Canterbury, Hen- 


ry, lord archbiſhop of Dub-_ 


lin, and the biſhops afore- 
ſaid, as alſo of maſter Pan- 
dulph, for the ſecurity and 
conceſſions aforeſaid, | 


_« LXXVIII. Wherefore 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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we will and firmly enjoin, 
that the church of England 
be free, and that all men in 
our kingdom, have and 
hold, all the aforeſaid liber- 


ties, rights, and conceſ-_ 


ſions, truly and peaceably, 
freely and quietly, fully 
and wholly, to themſelves 
and their heirs, of us and 
our heirs, in all things and 
places for ever, as is afore- 
ſaid. 
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tem tam ex parte noſtra, 


Anglian 


LXXIX. Juratum eft au- 


quam ex parte baronum, quod 
hec omnia ſupradicta, bona 
fide, & ſine malo j ingenio ob- 
ſervabuntur. 


 Teftibus ſupradiQtis, & 
multis aliis, Data per 
manum noſtram in prato 
quod vocatur Runing- 
mede inter Windeleſor, 

_ & Stanes quinto decimo 
die Junii anno regni no- 
{tri ſeptimo decimo. 


o— Deleantur per eoſdem 
ita quod nos hgc ſciamus prius 
vel juſticiarius noſter f in 
fuerimus. 


—0 Eundem autem re- 
ſpetum habebimus, & eodem 
modo de juſticia exhibenda, 
Tc foretris deafforeſtandis vel 
remanſuris foreſtis. * 


— Parium ſuorum in Ang. 
vel in Wallia, 

*. Guadere in perpetyu- 
UM,— | : 


Examined and compared 
with the original in the 
_ Cottonian library, 


By David Caſsley, 
deputy librarian. 
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. « LXXIX: It. alſo 
cc ſworn, - 'AS well Th our part, 
«© as on the part of the ba- 
<« rons, that all the things a- 
&« foreſaid ſha]l faithfully and 
cc ſincerely be obſerved.” 


Given under our "E] in 
the preſence of the wit- 
neſſes above named, and 
many others, in the mea- 
dow called Runingmede, 
between Windeleſore 
and Stanes, the 15th 

_ day of June, in the 14th 
year of our reign. 


&<© 0— So as we are firſt 
6c acquainted therewith, or 
« our juſticiary, if we ſhould 
«& not bein England, 


&« —0 And in the ſame 
cc . manner, about adminiſt- 
&« ring juſtice, deafforeſting 
cc the foreſts, or letting them 


"mn continue. 


« —— Either in England or 
& Wales,— 


« .*, For ever,— 


'There are two copies of this charter in the Cotton library, 


which are as old as the time of kin 


John. One has 


{till the broad ſeal, though ſome of it was melted by the 


flames, which, on October 23, 1731, conſumed part of 


J 


the 


4 


dy Black 
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the aboveſaid library, and which alſo made a few letters 
of the charter not legible : but they were ſupplied out 


of the other by the learned Mr. David Caſsley, from 


whoſe copy this is printed ; -and are diſtinguiſhed above 

Letters. Both charters were viſibly writ by 
the ſame hand. That which hath no ſea], has two lits 
at the bottom, from which, without queſtion, hung 
two ſeals. The few words printed here at the end, 
are placed ſo in the original, and referred to by the ſame 
marks, x 4 
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thr L I as. a. ———— 


at ———_— CE ———— —y 
The Charter of Foreſts * granted by king Jony, 
fo hes ſubjects in the year 1215*, 


FOHANNES dei gratia, « J OHN, by the grace 
rex Angpliz, &c, Scia- © of God, oy nNg- 


tis quod intuitu dei & 4+ W land, &c, Know ye, 


pro ſalute animz noſtrez & a- «© that for the honour of God, 


nimarum anteceſlorum & ſuc- <* and the health of our ſoul, 
ceiflorum, act exaltationem *< and the fouls of our anceſ- 
ſanaz eccleſiz, & emendati- © tors and ſucceſſors, and for 
onem regni noftri ; ſpontanea © the exaltation of hol 


& bona voluntate noſtra dedi- *©© church, and for the refor- 


mus, & concefſimus pro nobis << mation of our kingdom, we 
& heredibus noſtris, has li- © have of our free and good 


bertates ſubſcriptas, habendas *©< will given and granted for 


& tenendas in regno noftro << us and our heirs, theſe li- 
Avgliz in perpetuum. &« berties hereafter ſpecihed, 
| © to be had and obſerved in 
«© our kingdom of England 

<< for ever. | 


T, In primis omnes foreſt? *< T, Imprimis, all the fo- 
quas rex Henricus avus noſter © reſts made by our grandfa- 
afforeſtavit, videantur per pro- ©* ther king Henry, ſhall be 
bos & legales homines; & f1 << viewed by honeft and law- 
boſcum aliquem alium quam *« ful men; and if he turned 
ſuum dominicum, afforeſta- <+ any other than his own 
verit ad damnum illius cujus © proper woods into foreſts, 
boſcus fuerit, ſtatim deaffore- «© to the damage of him whoſe 
Rtetur. Et fi boſcum ſuum © wood it was, it ſhall forth- 
proprium afforeſtaverit, re- << with be laid out again and 
maneat foreſta, ſalva commu- «+ disforeſted., And if he 

nia  * turned 


- 


2 The foreſts belonging originally to the crown, and the kings had granted 
fevera] parts and parcels to private men, who had grubbed them up and mzde 
them arable or pafure. But yet all that was thus grubbed was ftill called 
foreſt, Theſe foreſts belonging to the king as his own demeſns, or as the 
ſovereign lord, were a continual ſource of vexatious ſuits, as well againſt thoſe 
which held them of the king, as againſt the neighbouring-treemen ynder pretence 
of the rights of the crown. 


b As it is to be found in Maithew Paris, p. 250, 
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nia de herbagio & rebus aliis 
in eadem foreſta, il]is qui eam 
prius habere conſueverunt. 


% 


IT. Homines qui manent 
extra foreſtam, non veniant 
de cxtero coram juſticiariis 
noftris de foreſta, per com-- 
munes ſubmonitiones ; niſi ſint 
in placito, vel plegii alicujus 
vel aliquorum qui attachiati 
ſunt-propter foreſtam : omnes 
autem boſci qui fuerunt af- 
foreſtati per regem Richardum 
fratrem noſtrum, ſtatim deaf- 
foreſtentur z niſt fueriat do» 
minici boſct noſtri, 


* HI. Archiepiſcopi, epiſco- 
pi, abbates, priores, comites, 
barones, milites, & libere te- 
nentes, qui boſcos - habent in 
foreſta, habeant boſcos ſuos 


ſicut eos habuerunt tempore_ 


primz coronationis predictt 
regis Henrici avi noſtri; ita 
quod quieti fint in perpetuum 
de omnibus purpreſturis, vaſ- 
tis & aflartis factis in illis beſ- 
cis poſt illud tempus, uſque 
ad principium fecundi anni 
Ccoronationis noſtre, | Et qui 
de c#tero vaſtum, purpreſtu- 
ram, vel affartum facient fine 
licentia no{tra in illis boſcis, 
de vaſtis, purpreſturis, & aſ- 
fartis reſpondeant, | 


? IV. 


<< turned his own woods into 
<< foreſt, they ſhall remain ſo, 


' £6 ſaving the common of paſ- 


< ture to ſuch as were former- 
<« ly wont to have it, 


&« TI. Is the LIE. and LV. 


<« of the great charter. 


of put 
« into one chapter. 


« 1. The archbiſhops, 
biſhops, abbots, earls, ba- 
rons, knights, and free te- 
nants, who have woods in 
any foreſts, ſhall have their 
woods as they had them at 
the time of the firſt coro- 
nation of our grandfather 
king. Henry, ſo as they 
ſhall be diſcharged for ever 


and aflarts *, made in thoſl 
woods, after that time, to 
the beginning of the ſecond 
ear of our coronation ; 
and thoſe who for the time 
torcome ſhall make waſte, 
purprefture- or aflart in 
< thoſe woods without our 
<« licence, ſhall anſwer for 

« them ©, | | 
« IV, 


; © je. Eficroachments upon the king's lands, 


d j,e. Grubbing up wood, and making it arable, without licenſe. 
© Every article of this charter is a clear evidence how much the ſubje& was op- 
_Prefſed under pretence of preſerving the royal foreits, 


of all purpreſtures ©, waſtes 


hy 
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_ noftri* 


IV. Regardatores 
eant per foreſtas, ad facien- 
dum regardum, ficut heri con- 
ſuevit tempore primz corona- 


tionis prediai "_ Henrici 


avi noſtri, & non aliter. 


_ V. Inquiſitio vel viſus de 


expeditatione canum exiſten- 
tium in foreſta de cztero hat, 
quando heri debet regardum ; 
ſcilicet de tertio anno in ter- 
tium annum ; & tunc fiat per 
viſum & teſtimonium legali- 


um hominum, & non aliter. 


Et ille cujus canis inventus 


fuerit tunc non expeditatus, 
' pro miſericordia det tres foli- 
dos; & de cxtero nullus bos 


eapiatur pro expeditatione, 
Talis autem expeditatio. fit 
per afſiſam communiter, quod 


tres ortelli aſcindantur de pede 


anteriori ſine poleta. Non 


_expeditentur canes de cxtero, 


niſft in locis ubi expeditari ſo-- 
lent tempore prime coronati- 
onis predicti Henrici regis 


4vi noltr1i, 


VT. Nullus forefſtarius vel 
bedellus, faciat de cxtero 
ſcotallum, vel colligat garbas, 
vel avenam, vel bladum ali- 
ud, vel 2gnos, vel porcellos, 
nec aliquam colleCtam faciat; 
& per viſum & ſacramentum 

duodecim 


f Cutting of their claws, &c. 
Z* Bailift of the foref, 


« IV. Our inſpeQtors or 
<* viewers. ſhall go through 
<< the foreſts to make a view, 
& as it was wont to be at the* 
& time of the firſt coronation 
« of our ſaid grandfather king 
& Henry, and not otherwiſe, 


© V. The inquiſition, or 
© view for Jawing * of dogs 
« which are kept within the 
« foreſt, for the future ſhall 
«© be when the view is made, 
< that is, every three years, 


<< and then ſhall be done by 


& the view and teſtimony of 
&« lawful men, and not other- 
«© wiſe; and he whoſe dogs 
<« at ſuch time, ſhall be found 
«© unlawed, ſhall be puniſhed 
& three ſhillings; and for the 
<« future, no one ſhall be ta- 
&© ken for lawing, and ſuch 
<< lawing ſhall be according 
« to the common aſhize; 
& namely, the three claws of 


« the dog's forefoot ſhall be 


« cut oft, or the ball of the 
< foot taken out. And from 
« henceforward dogs ſhall not 
« be lawed, unleſs in ſuch 
« places where they were 
« wonted to be Jawed in the 
« time of king Henry aur 
« grandfather, | 


& VI, No fareſter or be- 
« del 2 for the future, ſhall 
© make any ale ſhots, or 
&« collet ſheaves of corn, or 
& oats, or other grain, or 
«© Jambs, or pigs; nor ſhall 
«© make any gathering what- 

« ſoever, 


h That 1s, taking ale to excuſe the offender, 
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duottecim regardatorum, quan- 

do facient regardum, "tot fo- 
reſtarii ponantur ad foreſtas 
cuſtodiendas, quot ad ilJas 
cuſtodienas, rationabiliter Vi- 
derint ſufhicere, 


VII. Nullum fſuanimotum 
de cxtero teneatur in regno 
noſtro, niſi ter in anno; vi- 
delicet in principio quindecim 
dierum ante feſtum ſanCti Mi- 
chaelis, quando agiſtatores ve- 
-niunt ad agiſtandum domint- 
cos boſcos, & circa feſtum 
ſan&i Martini quando agiſta- 
tores noſtri debent accipere 
panagium ſuum, Et ad ifſta 
duo  ſuanimota, convenient 
foreſtarii, viridarii, & agiſta- 
tores 3 & nullus alius per di- 
ftriftionem. Et tertium ſua- 
nimotum teneatur in intio 


XV dierum ante feſtum fan&ti 


Tohannis Baptifſtz pro foenati- 
one beſtiarum noſtrarum ; & 
ad iſtum ſuanimotum conve- 
nient foreſtarii, viridarii, & 
non alii per diftrictionem, 


VIII. Et preterea ſingulis 
quadraginta diebus, per totum 
annum convenient viridarii & 
foreſtarii ad videndum atta- 
chiamenta de foreſta tam de 
viridi quam de venatione, per 
przſentationem ipforum forel- 

tartorum, 
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ſoever, but by the view and 


oath of twelve inſpeQors z 
and when they make their 
view, ſo many foreſters 
ſhall be appointed to keep 
the foreſts as they ſhall rea- 
ſonably think ſufficient. 


« VII. No ſwalnmotefortie 


time to come ſhall be holden 


in our kingdom oftner than 
thrice a year ; that is to ſay, 


in the be inning of fifteen, 
ichaelmas, 


days before 
when the agiſters, come to 
agiſt the demeſne woods ; 


and about the feaſt of St. 


Martin, when our. agi- 
ſters are to receive their 
pannage i; and in thoſe 
two ſwainmotes, the foreſ- 
ters, verderers, and agt- 
{ters ſhall meet, and no 0- 
ther by compulſion or di- 
ſtreſs; and the third ſwain+ 


mote ſhall be holden in the 


beginning of the fifteen days 
before the feaſt of St. John 
Baptift, concerning the 
fawning of our does ; and 
at-this ſwainmote ſhall meet 
the foreſters and verderers, 
and no others ſhall be com- 
pelled to be there. 


&© VIII. And furthermore, 
every forty days through- 
out the year, the verderers 
and forelters ſhall meet to 


view the attachments of the 


foreſt, as well of vert *, 
as veniſon, by preſentment 
cc of 


1 Money for the feeding of hogs with maſt in the king's foreſts. 


3 & That is, the offences that have been committed in cutting wood, or kJYling' 
er, 
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tariorum, & coram ipſis at- 
tachientur, predifta autem 
ſaanimota non teneantur, niſi 
In comitatibus in quibus tener] 


conſueverunt, py 


Ix. Vouſquilque 1 liber ho- 


mo agiſtet boſcum ſuum in 


forefta pro voluntate ſua, & 
Habeat panagium ſuum, | 


NR. Concedimus etiam quod 
\unuſquiſque liber homo poſ- 
Fit ducere porcos ſuos per do- 
*minicum bbſcum noftrum, 1i- 
'bere & fine impedimento ; & 
ad agiltandum eos in boſcis 
ſuis propriiz, vel alibi ubi vo- 
luerit, Et fi porci alicujus 1i- 
beri horyinis una noRe per- 
noQaverint in foreſta' noſtra, 
non inde occafionetur, ita 
quod aliquid de ſuo perdat, 


XT. Nullus de cztero a- 
mittat vitam vel membra pro 
venatione noſtra; ſed fi ali- 
- quis captus fuerit & convictus 

e Ccaptione venationis, gra- 
viter redimatur, fi habeat unde 
_ xedimi pofſit, & fi non unde 
redimi poſit, jaceat in prifona 
'noftra per annum unum & 


-unum diem. Et fi poſt an-- 


num unum & unum diem ple- 
90s invenire poſſit, exeat a 
priſona; fin autem, abjuret 
regnum noftrum Angliz. | 


XII. 


<< of the forefters themſelves; 


<c and they who. committed 
© the offences, ſhall be forced 


«© to appear before them : but 
&« the aforeſaid ſwainmotes 
& ſhall be holden but in ſuch 


© counties as they were wont 


« to be holden. 


«©. IX, Every freeman ſhall 
« agift' his - wood in the 
& foreſt at his pleaſure, and 


© ſhall receive his pannage, 


& X, We grant alſo, that 
© every freeman may drive 
© his hogs through our de- 
«© meſne woods, freely and 
© without impediment, ard 
«© may agiſt them in his own 
< woods, -or elſewhere, as he 
« will: and if the hogs of any 
« freeman ſhall remain one 


« night in our foreſts, he 


&« ſhall not be troubled, ſo as 
& to loſe any thing for it. 


© XT. No man for the time 
« to come fſha!l loſe life or 
« limb for taking our veni- 
&« ſon; butif any one be ſeiz- 
« ed and convidted of taking 
« yeniſon, he ſhall be grie- 
« youſly fined, if he hath 
« wherewithal to pay; and 
« if he hath not, he ſhall. 
&« lie in our prifon a year and 
« a day. And if after that 
« time he can find ſureties, 
&« he ſhall be releaſed ; if not, 
<« he ſhall abjure our realm of 

« England, 
« XII, 


q F That is,. take 1n his neighbour's cattle to feed 


OF ENGLAND. 


+ XIT. Quincunque archie- 
piſcopus, epiſcopus, comes vel 
baro veniens ad nos per man» 
datum noſtrum, tranſerit per 
foreftam noſtram,. licet i1N ca- 
. pere unam vel duas beſtias per 

viſum foreſtarii ſi-preſens fu- 
erit ; fin autem, faciat cor- 
nari, ne videatur hoc furtive 
facere: itemy licet in redeundo 
dem eis facere, ficut prae- 
dictum eſt, 


XIII. Unuſquiſque liber, 
homo de cztero fine occafſi- 
one, faciat in boſco ſuo vel 
in terra ſua, quam habet in 
foreſta molendinum, vivarium, 
Ragnum, marleram, foſfatum 
vel terram arabilem, extra 
co-opertum in terra arabili, 
ita quod non fit ad nocumen- 
tum alicujus vicint, | 


XIV, Unuſquiſque liber 
homo habeat in boſcis ſuis 
2rias aCcipitrum, ſupervario- 
rum, falconum, aquilarum & 
heironum; & habeant ſimi- 
liter mel quod inventum fue- 
Tit in boſcis ſuis, 


XV. Nullus foreftarius de 
cxtero, qui non fit foreſtarius 
de fuedo, redeens firmam no- 
bis pro balliva ſua, capiat che- 
minagium, ſcilicet pro careta 
per dimidiam annum, duos 
denarios, & per alium dimi- 
OBA dium 


«© XIE It ſhall be lawful 


«& for every archbiſhop, - biſh= 
« op, earl, or baron, com- 
<< ing to us by our,command, 
© and paſſing through''our 
© foreft, to take one or two 


«© deer by view of the fo- 


& reſter, if preſent, if not, 


« he ſhall cauſe a horn to bs 
& ſounded, leſt he ſhould ſeem 


&© to ſteal them. *' Alfo in 


« their return, it ſhall be law= 
& ful for them to do the ſame 
_« thing, Me bt 


« XIII. Every freeman for 


<< the future may erect a mill 
< in his own wood, or upon 
& his own land, which he 
& hath in the foreſt; or make 
<6 a warren, or pond, a marl- 
« pit, or ditch, or turn it 


& into arable, without the 


© covert in the arable land, 
& fo as it be not to the detri- 
« ment of his neighbour. 


& XIV. Every freeman 
&« may have in his woods the 
& ayries of hawks, of ſpar- 
<© hawks, falcons, eagles, and 
& herons ; and they ſhall have 
& likewiſe the honey which 


« ſhall be found in thei 


© woods. 


«© XY, No foreſter for the 


« future, who is not” a fo- 


<« refter in fee, paying us rent 


&« for his office, ſhall take 
& cheminage ® ; that is to ſay, 
« for every cart two pence 
« for half a year, and for the 
wares « other 


2: Money for paſſing through the foreſt 
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dium: duos denarios; & pro 
equo, qui portat ſummagium, 
per dimidium annum, unum 
obolum, & per alium dimis 
dium annum, unum obolum ; 
& non niſi de illis, qui extra 


| ballivam ſuam tanquam mer-_ 


Catores veniunt, per licentiam 
ſua, in ballivam ſuam, ad 
baſcam, meiremium, corti- 
cem, vel carbonem emendum, 
& alias ducendum ad venden- 
dum ubi voluerint. Et de nul- 
Ia careta alia, vel ſummagio, 
aliquod cheminagium capia- 
tur; non capiatur chemina- 
gium, nift in locis illis, ubi 
antiquitus capi fſolebat & de- 
buit : 11 autem qui portant 
ſuper dorſum ſuum, buſcam, 
corticem vel carbonem ad ven- 
dendum, quamvis inde vivant, 
\nullum de c#tero dent chemi- 
nagium de boſcis aliorum ; 
nullum detur cheminagium 
foreſtariis noſtris praterquam 
de dominicis boſcis noſtris, 


XVI. Omnes utlagati pro 
foreſta a tempore regis Henrici 
avi noſtri, uſque ad primam 
coronationem noſtram, veni- 
ant ad pacem fine impedi- 
 mento, & ſalvos plegios in- 
veniant quod de cztero non 
forisfacient nobis de forcſta 
noſtra. 


XVII. Nullus caftellanus 
vel alius teneat placitum de 
foreſta ſive de viridi five de 

venatione 
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other half year two-pence ; 
and for a horſe that carries 
burthens, for | half a year 
... half - penny, and for 
the other half year a 
half-pegny ; and then only 
of choke who come as buy- 
ers, out of their bailiwick, 
to buy underwood, timber, 
bark, or charcoal, to carry 
it to ſell in other places, 
where they will: and for the 
time to come there ſhall be 
no cheminage taken for any 
other cart or carriage-horſe, 
unleſs in thoſe places where 
anciently it was wont, and 
ought to be taken; but 
they who carry wood, bark, 
or coal upon their backs 
to ſell, though they get 
their livelihood by it, ſhall 
for the future pay no che- 
minage: but for paſſage 
through the woods of other 
men, no cheminage ſhall 
be given to our foreſters, 
but only in our own woods. 


« XVI, All perſons out- 
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lawed for offences com- 
mitted in our foreſts from 
the time of king Henry our 
grandfather, until our firſt. 
coronation, may reverſetheir 
outlawries without impedi- 
ment, but ſhall hnd pledges 
that for the future they 
will not forfeit to us® 1n 
our foreſt. 


« XVII. No caſtellan or 
other perſon ſhall hold pleas 
of the torſter, whetner con- 

| 6 cerping 


»® That is, commit no offence, Dr. Brady, 


OF ENGLAN D. 


venatione 3; ſed quilibet foreſ- 
tarius de feudo attachiet pla- 
cita de forefta, tam de viridi 
quam de venatione, & ea 
przſentet viridariis provinci=- 
_ arum; & cum rotulata fue- 
rint, & ſub figillis viridario- 


rum incluſa, prefententur ca- 


pitali foreſtario cum in partes 
illas venerit ad tenendum pla- 
cita foreſtz, & coram, eo ter- 
minentur, | 


«© cerning vert or veniſon : 


< but every foreſter in fee 
« ſhall attach pleas of the 
&« foreſt *, as well concernin 

«« yert as veniſon, and ſhall 
© preſent the pleas or of- 
<«c fences to the verderers of 
<< the ſeveral counties; and 
<< when they ſhall be enrolled 


AQ 


&« and ſealed under the ſeals 


&« of the verderers, they ſhal 


«© be preſented to the chic 


« foreſter, when he ſhall come 
« into thoſe parts, to hold 
<< pleas of the foreſt, and ſhall 


_ ©&© be determined before him. 


 XVIH. Omnes autem con- 
ſuetudines predifas- & liber- 


tates, quas nos conceflimus 


in regno tenendas, quantum 
ad nos pertinet erga noſtros, 
omnes da regno noſtro, tam 
laici quam clerici obſervent, 


quantum ad fe pertinet erga 
tuos, | | 


« XVIII. And all the cuf- 
© toms and liberties afore- 
« ſaid, which we have grant- 
<« ed to be holden in our 
& kingdom ; as much as be- 
6 _ to us towards our 


<< vaſlals, all of our kingdom, 
& as well laicks as clerks, 
& ſhall obſerve as much as be- 


< longs to them towards their 
*< vaſlals y.” 


0 May ſeize the body or goods of the offenders to make them appear. 
P There is no original of this charter extant, nor any copy older than the firſt 


_ of Henry1lI, 


The Exp of the SzconpD Vorunt. 
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